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THE APABHRANISA STABAKAS OP rAma-Sarmant (tarkavAgIsa) 

By sir aEORGE A. GRIERSOJJ, K.C.I.E. 


Fol. 44b. 


{Continued from Vol. LI, p. 28.) 


thakastaapiti^thateh paisavah syatprenasarddhamvi4erfldhara{ 6 )ndahpunava4iseviha(iive-. 

dvaudekakbaprapsavapi | 

nityasyaivavadantidakakhadavasau stipmastimgb S 3 \accavajrvvaccah sth5(7)pavatt'h 
puaarnigaditascavdthavancavraje j( 29 j] . ■ 

Metre, Sardulavikridita, ww_w _ 

thakkas tha api ‘ti^fkateh’, paisavah syat ‘prena’ sardham ‘viser’ 

dharundah puaar ‘asihcr’, iha ‘dvser’ dvau dekkha-pummdv api, | 
nicy asyaiva vadanti dakkiia-darasait, timmas ‘ timeh ’ syac ca vai 

rnccah ‘ sthapayate.) ’ puuar uigaditas cavo, ’ tha vanca ‘ vraje ’ JJ 29 jj 
Mk. 67, thakka- = stha-; 71, pasava- = pravis-; 73, arunna- = aslis-; 64 , 
pmnma- and dekkhar- =dr8-; 65, dakkha- = dariaya-; 75, tia- ^ stiia-, tim-- 76* 
thava- and thakkava- = sthapaya-; 70, vaAca- = vraj-. These are the roadin-s 
of the printed Edition. The MSS. differ. 

The following are dhatv-adesas . — 


Sanskrit. 
slha- of tisthati 
pravis- 
5sis-(? aslif-) 
dfs- 

darsaya- 

tim- 

sthapaya- of sthapayati 
vraj- 


Apabhrariisa. 
thakka- or [?] tha-. 
pa'isava- 

dharunda- (? arunna-) 
dekkha- or pumma- 
dakkha- or darasa- 
timma- 

vacca- or cava- {? thava-) 
vanca- 


Of the above, rocca- is also doubtful. Usually vacoa't = kdiiksati or vrajati. Wjtb 
vaw'.n-, cf. Sindhi vanan’*, Lahnda vahjun, to go. 

Pol. 44b. 


grh lograheviha inucainu am ukkamCllabollavadevatha krnah kavasadi(.Fo?. 4.5rt.)-anti | 
auavama 'iiyutaniyoaicicatra akakhamacak-.atc’i satnnatastu sastikalO 30 

Metre. Vasantatilaka, — 

gunhd ‘graher’, ina ' mue5 ’ mua mukka mella, 

bolld ‘vader’, atha ‘ krnah ’ kara adisauti : 

alia -am ' aii-yuta-nij'6 ’ nici, catra akkfiam 

‘ acak?ateh satr matas tu - sas trikale ,, 30 |1 

Mk. (iS, guuha- = grab-; 74, inukka-, mua-, mulla- = muc-; 63, bolla- = v.vl-; 
60, k ii'a— — k]*— , 77, anava— = aui— j 66, cakkha— — acak'i—j 02, sarvada satr. 

There is a short .syllable missing in the fourth line, mato bahiUat would h!l 
the I.icuna, but is a \iolent emendation. 
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Dhatv-ddems — continued. 


grah- 

gunha- 

muc- 

mua-, mukka- or mella- 

vad- 

bolla- 

kr- 

kara- 

dndyaya- 

dndva- 

r.cakf- 

akkha- 


Tho present participle is used [as a finite verb] in all three tunes, — ^present, past, and 
future. 

With akkha- compare Sindhl, Panjabi, and old Hindi dkh-, tell. 

Pol. 45a. 

t6matonna2i(?)su25ehiehica padanyahu(2)rj'athasamkhyatastvate';amadhunaamibhmtiyesab 
dastadarthonvitah | 

dritryadye duitinniGavinamayava(?)hu'®nyatityoditam tatr5(3)dahavanam puvatanakaveh 
kavyo'iuvodhyam vudhaih jl 31 || 

11 ityapabhrariisastavaka.K j[*:, 

The three initial ak aras may also be read temota or temeto or tomata. 

The doubtful aksara su may also be read nui or sva or mva. 

The doubtful aksara hu may also be read du. 

Metre, Sardulavikridita, — - - 

t'j, mo, tdnna [? tenni], (?) suehi [.'ijiehi], ehi ca padany ahur yatha samkhjatas Mk. 78> 
' tvam ' te-'am ‘ adhuna ' amibhir ’ iti ye sabdas tadarthanvitah ) 

■ dvbtry-adye ’ dui, tinni, cart, na maya (?)vahunyatity6ditam 

tatrddaharanam puratana-kaveh kavye.m bodhyam budhail? I) 31 |l 

II ity apabhramsa-stabakah || * (l 

There is something wrong in the first two lines of this verse. In the second line 
no Sanskrit equivalent is given for the Prakrit mo. The corresponding passage in 
Mk. 73 has “ tvarii to, maiij mo, tesam tenni I am unable to suggest 
certain emendations for suehi and vdhuny- Tho latter looks like some form of 
bahulya. 

The following Apabhraraia words occur in the meanings respectively set opposite 
them : — 


Prakrit. 

San.skrit. 

to 

tvdm. 

mo 

[mdwj. 

(?) tenni 

te^dm. 

(?) aehi 

adhuna. 

ehim 

amibhih (? ebhih). 

dui 

dvi-. 

tinni 

tri-. 

edri 

[cafar-]. 


The intelligent can find example.s of these in the poems of the old poet. 

[Who the ‘ old poet ’ is doe.s not appear. Ho is probably Pingala.] 

So ends the Chapter on [Nagara] Apabhraihsa. 

Pol. 45a. 

athavravai akbyamapabhramsabhra'amvadamah prasi(4)ddhatu sasindhudese | 
Kmrtanagavadeva siddliastadiya vL-ie- aimayatrCcyatc lak^ma tasyenti || 1 || 

The enti al the end is superfluous. 
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Metre, Bhujaugaprayata, , 

atha Vracadakhyam Apabhramsabhasaiii Mk. xviii, 1. 

vaclamal.i, prasiddba tu sa Sindhudese | 
smrta Nagarad eva aiddhis tadiya 

vises an na yatroeyate laksma tasyab J 1 ii 

We now proceed to describe the Apabhramsa Bhasa called ‘Vracada’, which is current 
in the Sindhu country. Its basis is recorded as being nothing but Nagara, especially 
when no definite rule is laid down for it. 

This indicates that any changes recorded in this section are not changes from 
Sanskrit, but are changes from Xagara Apabhramsa. 

Fol. 45a. 

tanacyatra va-iasayoviha3asal,i-^{5)prayojyo bhrtyepavanartavihatuprakrtya 1 

antjmsthayadhavagatautucajauvidheyau dvitve yathagivisatij’chanadvi aTay(6)jie || 2 l! 

In ihasasali the ahsara sa is superfluous. 

Metre, VasantatilakS, 

lalavya eva sa-sayor iha sah praydjyo ; Mk. 3. 

bhrtyaparesu ra-rtav iha tu prakrtya [ Mk. 4. 

antahstha-yadhara-gatau tu ca-jau vidheyau Mk. 2. 

dvitve, yatha (?)pa'isadi ycchalahia rayjje || 2 1| 

Only the palatal s' may be used, in place of s and In this dialect an original r or 
r is preserved, except in the words bhrtya- and others. When the letters c [including ch] 
andj [I including j/t] are doubled, the semi- vowel?/ is prefixed, as in (?) paisadi yccha- 
lahia rayjje [=Nagarapa*sadt ccJiahhla rajje=pravisati cchala-bhUd rdjye]. 

It is unnecessary to mention the letter ? in the first line, as it does not occur 
in Xagara. 

As examples oi the gaiia bhrtyddi, Mk. gives niccam [nrtyam], kiccaui [krtyam], 
and kiceu [krtyui. The emendation of gividati to paisadi (cf. the next verse) is 
conjectural. Although not so written, the scribe certainly meant the ch on 
ycdiala"" to be doubled. He always represents this doubled cch by ch, even in Sanskrit 
passages. Mk. makes the prefixing of y to c and j universal, and not only when 
these letters are doubled. 

Fol. 45a. 

dadhayoh svavase^atadana.syat ubhayohkincatadaumataupadadau | 

dasanadisudothasCji (') &va28saivetyabhidhane(7)khanui5du mahakhadge jj 3 |: 

The doubtful akfira .-^va is superfluous in the metre and is difficult to read. 

Metre, Aupacchaiidasika, — 

da-dhayuli svara-sesata ca na syat Xot in Mk. 

ubhayoh kiriioa ta-dau {I- than) matau padadau | Cf. Mk. 5. 

■dasanadisu ’ do, ’tha soji ‘saivety ’ Mk. 5, 6. 

abhidhane khalu [klia]r}dum aha ‘kha jge' il 3 jj Mk. 7. 

There can be no elision of [medial] d or [substitution of h] for [medial] dh. But, when 
initial, they beeome t and d [? //;], respectively. In the words damna- etc. [the initial d 
becomes ] d. In this dialect, the word soji is used as the equivalent of the Sanskrit 
saiva. and, as regards khadgah, it becomes khandum. 

In dealing with d and dh, we must remember that our basis is Xagaral In 
that dialect, an original d and dh follow the usual Prakrit rules, and, when medial, 
they are eUded and changed to h respectively. In Vracada, this does not occur, an 
original medial d and dh remaining unchanged. But, in Xagara (see verse 2 of 
the preceding chapter), a medial d or dh represents an original < or th, respectivelyj 
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These also remain unchanged- Thus, in Vracada, a medial d may represent an 
original d or an original t, and a medial dh may represent an original dh or an 
original th. 

But, when initial, the case is different. An initial d represent > only an original 
d, and an original dh represents only an original dh, just m in Nagara. Our 
author here states that an initial d becomes t and an initial dh becomes d (? th). 
The words dasam- etc. form an exception, as in them the initial d becomes d. It 
is to be regretted that our author gives no examples of his rules, for they differ 
V idely from those of Mk. 

The corresponding sutra of Mk. (xviii, o) states that initial t and d optionally 
become t and d respectively. He gives as examples tdviyjja'i or tdvipjjai \tdpyate] 
and damand or daman d {damanah^. 

If, in our present verse, we were to read ta-thaydh, instead of da-dhaydh, we 
should be told that initial t and th became t and d (? th ), respectively, and that in 
certain words initial d became d. This would to a certain extent agree with 
Mk. but would be entirely unauthorized by the MS., in which the dadhaydh is excep- 
tionally clear. 

In the last line of the verse, the metre shows that the sj’llable kha has been 
omitted . 

Fol. 45a. 

tuvobhropunabhurmatah ktevru v5 vronatopratltah syurva^ervarhamahun | 

yadanyattutatasamskrtamsau {Fol. 456) vasenimahavastra bhasaca samsridhayanti || 4 jj 

Metre, Bhujangaprayata, ^ — - — , 

‘bhuvo ’ hho, punar bhur matah kte, ‘bruvo ’ bro, Mk. 8, 10. 

na bho praditah syur, ‘ vrser ’ varham ahuh | Mk. 8, 9. 

yad anyat tu tat Samskrtam SaurasenI- Mk. 11. 

Maharafitra-bhase ca samsadhayanti ij 4 || 

DhiUtv-adlsas : — 

The root bhii- becomes 66o-, but in the past participle it is bhd-. nor does it become 
bho- when preceded by the prepositions pra etc. 

The root brii- becomes bro-. 

The root I'rs- becomes varha-. 

Any other [root.s] are provided for by Sanskrit and by the ISaura.sC-ai and Maharastri 
Bha^as. 

For prabhai'ati, Mk. gives pahardi as the corresponding form. For rarhu-, Mk. 
has vaha-. 

Fol. 45b. 

upanagavamatrasamskrtata ubhayovahuvanantavoktayoh | 

This verse is not numbered in the MS., and po.ssibly the second half is ^nis.siny. 
The word samskrtata is an evident copyist's slip for saiiikarat. 

Metre, ViyCginl, 

Upanagaram atra samkarad Mk. 12. 

ubhayor ahur anantaroktayoh ! 5 || 

We are told that Upanagara is derived from a mixture of these two dialect.?, as just 
described, one after the other. 

takkibhra*®vanigaditatha(2)nuyavibhasa sanagavadibhivapitiibhivanvitacet | 
tamevatakkavisayg nigadantitakkapabhram^maetadvadahavanaihgave(3)syarii |l 0 ji 
The ak~ara bhra is not clear, and may be intended for pra(pu). 
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Metre, Vasantatilaka, - 

Takki pura nigadita khalu ya vibhasa Comm, to Mk. 12. 

sa Nagaradibhir api tribbir anvita cet | 

lam eva Takka-visaye nigadanti Takkft- 

pabhrarfasam atra tad-udaharanam gavesyam I 6 i 
In the preceding portion of the work the author has described the Takki Vibhasa. 
He now explains that the Takka Apabhrariisa is merely this when mixed up with 
the three kinds of Apabhrarirsa (Xagara, Vracada, and Upanagara) just described. 

If the Takki Vibhasa formerly described [III, xii, 27 If.] is mixed with the three 
kinds of Apabhramsa, — Xagara and so on, — , it is called Takka Apabliram^a, and is 
spoken in the Takka country, where examples of it are to be sought for. 

Mk. reproduces verses 6-13, dealing \vith the minor forms of Apabhramsa, 
in prose in the comm, to xviii, 12. According to him (see preface to his grammar 
and xvi, 2), the dilierenee between a Vibhasa and Apabhramsa is that the former is 
used only in dramas, while the latter is not used in dramas. In his preface, he 
gives the following list of Apabhrariisa dialects. He quotes it from an unnamed 
author, possibly Rama-sarinan; for the first page of the MS. of the Prakrta- 
kalpataru, which is quite fragmentary, appears to contain stray portions of a 
similar list. Mk’s list is as follows; — 

Vracado Lata-Vaidarbhav Upaiiagara-Xagarau | 
Barbar’-Avantya-Paucala-Takka-Malava-Kaikayab 
' Gaud’-Audhra (s;c)-(?)Vaiva-Pascat5’^a-Panrlya-Kauntala-!5aimlialali j 
Kaliiigya-Pracya-Karnata-Kaucya-Dravida-Gaurjarali ' 

Abhiro Madhyadeslyah suksma-bheda-vyavasthitah | 
saptavimsaty-apabhramsa Vaitahidi-prabhedatah ] 

In the above, the word ‘Vaiva’ should perhaps be ‘ Haiva '. In verse 29 of the 
Preface to the T'ad-hMm'Candrifar, Laksinidhara mentions a ‘Haiva’ form of Paisaci. 
Referring to the above list, Mk. goes on to say : — 

Xagaro Vracadas c’-Opanagaras ceti te trayah | 

Apabhratiisah pare suksma-bhedatvan na prthah matah || 

{\^th the comm.) esu trisv anyes-tm antarbh-rivani tatraiva vaksyamali ,i 

Fol. 45b. 

yenagavavracadakadayotrapabhraiiisabheduhkathitapuvastata j 

tadvadvise^asrayanena panciilikaday6visati(4)ataeva il 7 ;1 

Metre, Upajati, 

ye Xagara- Vracadakadayo tra 

pablirarii'sa-bhedah kathitali pumstat 1 
tad-vad visesasrayanena Pahca- 

likadayo vimsatir anya eva I1 7 !| 

Just as writers have in the first place told of the various kinds of Apabhramsa 

JJagara, Vracada, and so on, — , as described herein; so, if we class them according to 

special characteristics, there are twenty others, — viz. Piincalikd and so on. 

We shall see, from verse 13, that there is another principle of classification of 
Apabhramsa which may also be employed. It is a classification, not according to 
special characteristics, but laccording to the local dialect of the <lesya words 
borrowed by it. 
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Fol. 45b. 

avadiididhahmiatraparcruita bhumnatlianumagadhitiyat | 

vaidavirbhakaaiiiiagiiauam vadanti iiatitui3a(5)mbodhaaasabdabhrmna jj 8 [ 

Metre, Upajati, as before, 
avadi J-di-babulatra Paflca- 

[likaj, ^it-bhumni^o khalu Magadhi syat, j 
Vaidarbhikam aZZa-ghanam vadaiiti, 

Lati tu sambodhana-sabda-bhumni ji 8 l| 

I follow Lassen in correcting bhumna throughout to bhumnl. 

For Pancalika, Mk. gives only di. He omits 1. I have emended the fdacdnta of 
the MS, to pdncdlikd tu with the aid of Mk. For mdgadhi, Mk. has mdlavfi, which is 
probably the right reading also here. For Vaidarbhika, Mk. has ulla instead of alia. 
It has been said, in this regard, that Pancalika is distinguished by the frequency 
with which it uses the terminations i and dl. 

[At the present day, the pleonastic terminations dd and di are very commonly 
used in North Rajputana. ] 

In Magadhi, the word tu is frequently used. 

[It is a curious fact that, at the present day, the Magahi dialect of Bihari is noted 
for the frequent use of another word, re, — a fact which is sufficiently important to 
be enshrined in local proverbs. Elsewhere, re is a contemptuous interjection. In 
Magahi, it can be used quite politely, and its polite use by a speaker of Magahi is 
said often to result in violent quarrels with people who do not speak the dialect.] 

Vaidarbhi is full of the pleonastic termination alia- [? ulla-], Lati is remark- 

able for the number of interjections of address. 

Fol. 45b. 

audrituiovahunaniddhistyakaikeyikavipsitasabdabhrmnarh j 

sama3abhuyi7thapadatugaudidaka(6)vabhnigrikilakontanIsyat || 9 ij 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

Audritu 7-5-bahnla nidista, 

Kaikeyika vipsita-sabda-bhumni 
'ama.sa-bhuyistha-pada tu Gaudi, 

da-kara-bhumni kila Kaunlali syat j 9 j. 

For AudrI, ^Ik. has Audhri, and .says it is Ikdrokurabahvld, i.e. full of 7 and a. not 
of 7 and o. 

Aiulri is described as noteworth\ for the predominance of 7 and o [? u], [There is 
nothing like thi.s in modern Oriya.] 

In Kaikeyi, words are commonly repeated to express continuation, distribution, etc. 
Gaudi is rich in compound words [Cf. the well-known Sanskrit Gaudi riti.] 

Kauntali, forsooth, abounds in the pleonastic .suffix da. 

Fol. 45b. 

ekavabhrmnaniravacipandl syat a saippalisamyutavarnabhrmna 
kaniiigajabiiiikhaci tabhibhu(7)mua jiracyatasorattapadavilamba j; 10 p 
Metre, Upajati, as before, 
c -kara-bhamni niravaci Pandl, 

syat Saippali aair.yuta-varna-bhfimni, j 
Kalinga-ja Aim-khacitabhibhumnI, 

Pracya tu Soratta-padavalamba p 10 ii 
Mk. has pdndya for pdndi, and -saii-i/mh (probably correct) for saippali, Soratta 
is distinct in the MS. Mk. here has Prdcyd tad-desiya-bhdsddhyd, which, it will be 
remembered, is in prose, not in metre. 
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Pandya has been described as full of the letter e. 

Saippali [* SaimhaliJ is rich in compound consonants. 

Kaliiigi is replete with the syllable him. 

But Pracya is dependent on words of Saura^tra. 

[Regarding the form Soratta, cf. Marakatta in verse 18 of the Nagara section. 
If the text is correct, it is extraordinary that words of Saurastra, in the extreme 
West of India, should be found in an eastern dialect. ilk.’s account, — that it is 
full of eastern desya words, — is much more probable.] 

Fol. 45b. 

abhivikaprayikabhattakadi karnodikave phavipary 5 'ayena | 

de.sipadanyevatu(Fo?. 46a)niadhyade3yasyadgaurjjavisaihskrtasabdabhumna il 11 || 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

Abhlrika prayikaJ)Aa_<_i(ii;ddi, 

Karnatika repba viparyajei;a. 1 

dem-padany eva tu Madhyadesya, 

syad Gaurjarl .Samskrta-sabda-bhumni || 11 1| 

Abhiri commonly uses titles of respect, such as bhattaka and so forth. 

Kariiati is distinguished by the change of the letter r [for 1] [or, ? by metathesis of r].. 
But Madhyadesy a employs on ly the desya words [of the coxmtry in which it is spoken ] 
Gaurjari is full of Sanskrit word.s. 

Fol. 46a. 

syaddravidinasyaviparyyayeua piiscatyajasyadi-anaparyyayena \ 
vaitanikilamata(2)kavabhumna kancituna3*vahul6padi§tya || 12 H 

The second u in the, second line is evidently meant for eo. These Uwo initial letters, 
when written dose together, as in the present case, form a badly written 5a. 

Metre, Upajati, as before, 
syad Dravidi lasya viparyayena, 

Pa6catya-ja syad ra-la-patyayena, 1 
Vaitaliki-nama ta-kara-bhumni, 

KancI tu e-d-bahul6padista il 12 j] 

For Dravldi, Mk, says repha-vyatyayena. For Pascatya, he says ra-ta- (- ? ra-la-i 
ha-bhdm vyatyayena. For VaitalikI, he says dha-(oT some MSS. da-)kdra-bahuld.) 
Druyidi is distinguished by the change of I [for r] [or, ?, by metathesis of 1]. 

Pascatya is distinguished by the mutual interchange of r and 1. 

Vaitaliki is full of the letter t [? dA]. 

But Kanol in described as having irregularly the letters e and 6. 

Regarding the changes of r and I in this and the preceding verse, it will be 
remembered that in Magadhi Prakrit and its connected dialects r is regularly 
changed to I as in Karcati. The same change occurs in Saurascni Paisaci, while ii*- 
Pancali Paisaci r and I are mutually interchangeable, as in Pascatya. 

Fol. 46a 

pavepyavabhrarfasabhidastitattaddhe.-iyabhasapada^aihpraySgat | 

nasavisesadiLa(3)!*aifapradi9tabhcd5yada-syamatiilurnipah ii 13 J 

]] itiprakrtasasanevTacarladyapabhramsastavakaU {| * jj 

Metro, Upajati, as before, 
para py A)mbl\ramsa-bhida ’sti tattad- 

de%a-bha?a-pada-3anpra\ 6gat [ 

na sa visesad iha sampradi^^a 

bhed5 yad a^yaiu ati durvi[kal]pah || 13 II 

I iti Prakrta sasane Vracadady-Apabhramsa-stabaka'.'i II * 11 
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Mk. here says dl^ddesa-bhasd-vibhedot. Iti tenaiva [i. e. apparently our present 
author, from whom he is quoting] evam-vidha-bkeda-hetu-kalpane sahasra- 

dhdpi vaktum Sakyatvdt. tasmdd yuktam uktam : — 

'vldyd. vidagdhair apards tat-tad-disdnusdratah.’ 

There is also another system of classifying the various kinds of Apabhramsa, viz. 
according to its use of the desya words of each particular country in which it is spoken. 
This is not shown in detail in the present work, as it is very difficult to determine the 
division according to this classification. 

Mk.’s concluding remarks are to the same eSect. In the above verses, the 
various Apabhramsa dialects are classified according to the peculiar characteristics 
of each. As Apabhramsa was a literary language used over the whole of India, it 
was also liable to be contaminated by the presence of local desya words, and these, 
provide another and distinct basis of classification. The author apparently is 
referring to the account of local dialects given by Bharata (xvii, 58S.) as 
follows: — 

uaiigasagara-madhj'c tu ye desah samprak'rtital.i j 

ckara-bahulam tesu bhasarii taj-jriah prayojayet ‘j 58 j 
vindhyasagara-madhye tu ye desah srutim agatah j 
»i«kura-bahulam tesu bhasam taj-jnah prayojajx-t |j 59 j| 

surristravanti-dese'ju vetravaty-uttaresu ca | 

ve desas tesu kurvita cakara-bahulam iha J| 60 |j 

hiinavat-sindhusauviran ye ca desah samasritah j 

nkara-bahularii taj-jfias te.su bha-:arii prayojayet jj 61 !] 

carmanvatinadi-pare j'e carbuda-sama.sritah 1 

^akara-bahularii nityaiii te.^u bha.sara prayojayet ij 62 j[ 

.58. As for the lands which are grouped together as between the Ganges and 
the sea, the skilled author should employ a language which is full of the letter e. 
[Cf. Pandya and KancI in verse.s lo and 12, ab.J 

59. As for those lands which we hear of as between the Vindhya and the sea, 
the skilled author will employ a language which is full of the letter n [? in 
which /4 is substituted for I ]. 

60. As for the countries of Surastra and Avauti, and those which lie north of 
the \T'travatI, he should here make [the language] full of the letter ca. 

61. As for those lands which are in the neighbourhood of the Himalaya, and of 
the .Sintlhu-Sauvlras, the skilled author should employ a language full of the 
letter v. [Gf. AudrI, v. 9, ab,] 

62. As for those whose home is the far side of the river Carmanvatl and near 
Mount Arbuda, he should always employ a language full of the letter ta. [Cf. 
Vaitaliki, V. 12, ab.] 

It will be observed that not a single statement of Bharata agrees with the 
.statements in Rama-sarman’s classification. 

If we as.su me that Rama-sarman’s ‘Magadhi ’ in verse 8 is the same language a^ 
tha< referred to as* MHavi ’ by Mk. and that his * Saippali’ ir verso 10 corresponds 
to Mk.’s ‘ .Saimhali then, including Nagara, Vriioada, Upanaeara, and Takka, he 
ha< described! twenty-four out of the t wcnty-.«cvcn given l>y Mk. in the list above 
quoted. 1 he three that he has not described arc Barbara, Avaiita, and(?)\aiva. 
Neither are these described by Mk. in the prose passage co respondmg to verses 
6 — 13 above. We have therefore no information regarding them, beyond their mere 
names. {To be, conthiucd .) 
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THE ORIGIN, GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE. 

By C. R. KRISHNAMACHARLU, B.A. 

{Continued from Vol. LI, p. 235.) 

The reigns of Mallikarjuna and his brother Virupaksha were rather short and filled 
only with differences in the royal family and the infirmities of the rulers. In 
the reign of the former there was a combined attack on the Vijayanagara capital by the 
Gajapati kings of Orissa and the Muhammadan kings of Bahmani. This was repulsed by the 
Saluva chief Narasiriiha, who was then ruling over the eastern country\ About the same time 
Kanchi was invaded by the Pandyas from the south. These were all indications of the weak- 
ness which marked the hold of the central power over distant provinces and the capital, too, 
at times. The prestige of the state was maintained by the Saluva in the north. WTat 
really happened in the south is not clearly known. It is certain at any rate that the king 
was growing weak and powerless and that a powerful commander and local governor, w'ho 
was also the far-seeing minister, could wield the destinies of the empire. Siiluva Narasiriiha. 
who had attained to a hero’s fame by his repulsion of the two enemies from the north, took 
into his hands the whole government. The Saluvas were already relation.? of the royal family. 
During the time of Devaruya II, Saluva Tipparaja, the father of Guparaja and a brother- 
in-law of the king, was the viceroy over the Tekkal country. And Saluva Narasiriiha ’s 
assumption of the de /ac/o regal position was but the prccursoi of a political phenomenon like 
the rule of Aliya Ramaraja in Sadasiva's time about the middle of the sixteenth centmy. 

The expression ‘Usurpation ’ may jar on the ears of the advocates of strict succession. 
Stiff usurpers are not always to be denounced. If the last members of a ruling family 
happen to be successively unfit to wield the reins of the government and if the imperial 
intere.its are certain thereby to be jcoiiardiscd, a usurper is to bo welcomed. And the fact 
that the usurper continues to rule on under exactly the previous conditions is but the testi- 
mony to the legitimacy of his assumption. An honest, just and judicious usurper has as much 
title to the historian’s res£)ect as a later ruling family has. If the Vijayanagara dynasty 
has risen to prominence and illumined the ipages of South-Indian history, it is because the 
earlier houses, namely the Ciiola, the Pandya and the Hoysala, had degenerated. The 
continuity of the state is maintained by such judicious replacements and assumptions. 
Political philosophy has a good word even for the ‘tyrants ’ of Greece. 

Sakiva Narasiriiha assumed royal titles about a.d. 148-1. There were many circumstan- 
ces favourable to his ascendency for some time. From a.d. 1375 the south had been 
independently held by the Sa uva chief Gopa-Tippa. Narasiriiha himself had been minister 
under three successive sovereigns, viz., Praudha Devaruya, Viriipalisha and iMallikarjuna. 
To a long ministerial experience and the resultant influence in the state he added the glories 
of a conqueror and a defender of the capital, which naturally made him the fittest and 
so the most popular leader of the state in the decadent stage of the hereditary line of kings 
During liis ministry and liis rule the kingdom itself was known to foreigners as ‘the kingdom 
of Narasiriiha,’ because of his domination over it for a peaceful and prosperous period of 44 
years. 

The Saluva djmasty, too, had a brief period of rule and yielded place to the Tuluva 
dynasty to which Krishearaya belonged. The ascendency of the latter was also the result 
of the weakness of the departed dynasty. Minister ousted minister, usurper ousted usur- 
lier, but only with the intention of maintaining the state in its ancient integrity, strength 
and glory. Such successions as these were but the mediieval manifestations of the operations 
of the law of the " rule of the hero ’ as against the ‘ rule of the heir.’ 
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Thus, from a.d. 1336 to about a.d. 1506, i.e., for about 170 years, the Vijayanagara 
Empire had gone through a process of consolidation and expansion. Internally it was, 
generally speaking, strong. Though the ruling person and family occasionally proved 
unequal to the task, the org.anising an! governing resources of the state were yet strong. 
Triroughout the whole of Southern India from theKonkan in the west to Kanchi in the east, 
and from Udayagiri in the north to Tinnevelly in the south, the Vijayanagara rule had been 
known, though appreciated only in parts. 

The idea of an All-South-Indian sovereignty, with its centre at Vijayanagara, had now 
come to be felt and realised, though certain local ruling families were awaiting an opportunity 
to shake off its supremacy. The occasional troubles in the royal family and in the capital, 
owing to disputed but soon-settled succe.ssions in the one case, and to powerful but repulsed 
foreign attacks by the Muhammadans and their allies in the other, conjured up ideas of 
independence in the representatives of such local families. But the time was soon to 
come when the brand of the Vijayanagara supremacy was to be set upon the whole of 
Smthern India. During the period consolidation progressed mainly in the w-estern, 
southern and eastern parts of the peninsula ; the north was almost always out of its dominion. 
The Bahmini Muhammadans and the Gajapatis of Orissa were generally in league against 
the ri^ing southern power. 

The Period of Expansion. 

The imperial enterprise and aspirations of the Vijayanagara house till the close of the 
fifteenth century werelimited to the conquest ofthe country between the Malprabha and the 
Bhima rivers in the north and the K'lveri on the south. This part of the country had been 
already consolidated to a great extent. In the earlier days of the empire the chief concern of 
the rulers was to resist the attacks of the Muhammadans from the north and save the capi- 
tal with the peninsular dominions attached to it. During this period of defensive conquest, 
the forts of Raichur and Mudkal had many a time passed under their rule. But with the 
opeuingof the sixteenth century the Vijayanagara monarch framed and undertook a military 
policy' which was very far-sighted and venturesome. The permanent conquest of 
Raichur and Mudkal on the Bahmini frontier was held absolutely necessary for keeping back 
the encroachments of the JIuhammadans. The policy was intended to handicap the 
enemy’s resources and attempts by planting military outposts in liis lands. This long- 
cherished and much-emphasised conquest could not be effectively carried out before two 
d ‘cades of the sixteenth century had passed. Krishnaraya adopted the military and political 
te.staments of his predecessor and executed them to the letter. He not only fulfilled but 
impro ved upon them. The Adil Shihi capital, viz., Bijap jr fell into his hands. But Krish- 
naray'a’s rule did not begin so prosperously. Rebellions were springing up. Encroach- 
ments had taken place. The former had to be quelled and the latter set back. The Um- 
mattur chiefs of Maisur laid claim to the lordship of Penugonda. Krishnaraya, as the first 
stop in hi.s conquering career, put them down. This was enough to ring the note of his great- 
ness and that of Vijayanagara supremacy throughout the south. To the cast he made 
three expeditions, by which the provinces of Udayagiri and Kondavidu were recovered to 
the Vijayanagara crown. Successively his conquests and dominions extended into Kaliiga, 
the modern Gai jam and Vizagapatam districts. Cuttack is also claimed among his con- 
quests, In his day the Vijayanagara Empire reached its widest boundaries. These con- 
quests dealt a severe blow to the Golkonda Mussalmans and their ally, the Gajapatis of 
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Orissa. But his conquest and occupation of Bijapur is the crowning event of his gloriou^ 
military career. No part of the presidency is there, where his inscriptions are not found. 
During his time the Hindu as well as Muhammadan adversaries in the irorth of tho 
Vijaj'anagara Empire had their beards singed in their own strongholds. 

Krishnaraya was not merely a conqueror and general but also a sagacious and far- 
seeing statesman. His personality commanded a glorious literary homage from con- 
temporary poets and the highest personal regard from his vassals. With the Araviti family, 
a member of which had formerly helped Saluva Nara-siii ha a great deal in the firm 
establishment of his kingdom, Krishnaraya formed marriage relatioirs. Ramaraja and 
Titamala, the later ministers and masfers of the Yijayanagara state, were his sons-in-Iaw. 
The other families also were kept warmly attached to him. About ten ruling families of 
the Telugu and Kanarcse provinces were his devoted suppoi-ters and participated in his 
conquests and administration. With these commanding and attractive C|ualities he combined 
a delicate sense of chivalrous honour for his captive adversaries. The Gajapati prince who 
had resisted his attacks on Udayagiri and Kondavidu was taken a political prisoner. But 
as the next diplomatic step Krishnaraya made him the Governor of a Kanarese province 
in Maisur. He was also much sought after by the Portuguese of Goa, who in other reigns 
were either challenging or setting at nought the power of the Vijayanagara king. 

With Krishiiaray^a passed away the day's of exjiansion. Consolidation again occupied 
the attention of the ruler in Achyutaraya’s time. The extreme south of the peninsula 
revolted. A special expecbtion under the personal command of the Vijayanagara emperor 
quelled the rebellion. The Portuguese of Goa declared their independence. Achyutadeva 
was of much softer stuff than Krishnaraya. He was mostly led by his brother-in-law in 
the Government of the Empire. Family cL'ssensions broke out after his death. But the 
interest of the Government and the maintenance of its ancient glory brought to the front 
the political genius of Ramaraja, the son-in-law of Krishna the Great and the brother-in- 
law of Sadasiva the JLld, the successor of Achyuta. He was one of the greatest ministers 
of th" Vijayanagara throne. In his time the empire was almost in the same glorious con- 
dition as in Krishna’s tiin?. The Bahmini Idngdoms in their political vicissitudes very often 
appealed to and got a mediatory help from him. In many atreaty between any two of these 
Muhammadan states he had a voice — the very powerful voice — of the arbitrator. This 
reminds us .strongly of the position of England as an arbitrator in the Euio;;oan continental 
affairs in the time of Henry VIII. His greatness was acknowledged by his contemporary 
sovereigns. He had a great genius for organisation and command at home and effective 
diplomacy abroad. If the battle of Talikota succeeded it was during a providential 
moment of union among the bickering Bahmini kingdoms ; for before and after the 
event these were ever divided amongst themselves. Even the loss of the battle with 
the fall of this pilar of Vijayanagara is by some Muhammadan contemporary 
wTiters attributed to a plot laid by tw'o Muhammadan employees in R&maraja’s 
army. Ramaraja had but shortly' before offended Muhammadan susceptibilities by the 
misuse of their sacred places at a time of friendly but advantageous occupation of their 
territory. Vengeance was intended and wreaked. Vijayanagara the capital town, the ‘ like of 
which was not known elsewhere in the mediaeval world,’ changed its face. The cloud of 
desolation rose on her skies. Like Ayodhya after the withdrawal of Rama, Vijayanagara 
remained desolate and disconsolate. The old royal line had become almost extinct. 
And like the Sajuvas, the Aravitis, who were relations of the royal family by marriage, 
assumed the crown. Though after 1565 the city of Vijayanagara might not have been 
the same famous city of yore, the Amaravati of the times, the Vijayanagar Empire did not end 
then. For fully a century later, its supremacy was willingly recognised in the south, and 
its memories lovingly enshrined in tradition and literature. 
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Among the causes tha.t led to its fiinal decay and disappearance from the pages of 
history -were : — 

(1) the -R-eakness of the later members of the royal line ; 

(2) the rise of the Rajas of Maisur to independence ; 

(3) the growing po\rer of the Xayakas of Madura and Tanjore who, though acknow- 

ledging the sovereignty of the Karnata kings, were stronger than they ; 

(4) the Mussalman occupation of the country round Arcot, wliich was near Chandra- 

giri, the latest capital of the house ; 

(5) the Maratha occupation of Jinji in Sivaji's time and the unnational co-opera- 

tion of his successors in the south with the Mussalmans thne against the 

representatives of the Karnata line. 

Though the practical sovereignty of the Vijajanagara house passed away about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, a sentimental it cognition of it survived even as late 
as A.D. 1790. This is a good testimony to its oriaina’ pov, er later greatnes.s and popu- 
laritj- and to the respect accorded to it even in the days of its infirmity and dccca.se. 

Throughout the period of its jiowerful existence the Vijayanagara kingdom was but 
a member ofacoinpIe.Y political greaip. From the foiirte. nlli to th t -.eventeenth centuries of 
the Chri.stian era this political group consisted of the five Bahmini Mussalman kingdotn.s and 
tlu one growing Hindu kingdom r^f Vijayanagara. The former, though related to one another 
by the tie of common religion, were still divided by the law of lival kingdom.s. It is a 
mistake to imagine that religion kejit on the Muhammadan kingdoms in a settled line of 
political unselfishness towards one another. It cannot be said either that these kingdoms 
recognised any such potential larger commonwealth as the several members of the United 
States of Araeiica now recognise. Encroachments and aggrandisements were common 
among them. In such a political world, the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara hod great 
scope for extending its political influence into the Bahmini zone. In the early part of the 
.sixteenth century when the Bahmini kingdom underwent dissolution and five monairhies 
emerged from it, the Vijayanagara kings largely controlled Ih-? balance of power among 
the Bahmini stat'‘s. just as the kings of England maintained a balance cjf power in 
the continent about the sa’uo jieriod. WJiile by its op])ositb>n to the advance of the 
Muhammadan conriuosts and civilisation into the south, this kingdom humanised and tamed 
the conquering and plundering instincts of the alieas, by its diplomatic influence on their 
politics it cheeked the rise of any one of the.se to extraordinary power to the detriment of the 
interests of the otlmr kingdoms and of its own power. By keeping them at bay and reducing 
them to conditions of frii ndship or subordination, it familiarised them with the worthy 
features of Hindu life and civilisation, and eon.sequently brought them into .spiqiathy with it. 
As a r -sult of this long ])'-riod of contact the later Muhammadan eonque.sts of the southern 
Peninsula wer ; not iiiarked by the savage character of the earlier conr]uest.s. On the 
other hand, we find -ueh i)olitical phenomena as the Muhammadan chief ’Ayinu’l-Mulk being 
a willing and brother-like va.ssal of Rama Raja and the Muhammadan king Ibridiim of Gol- 
konda staying with R'lma Raja for some year.s in liis court, as a result of which Ibrahim 
cultivated a .strong taste for Telugu Literature and became in his later ruling days a patron 
of Telugu po-try. As a result of this appreciation of Hindu civilisation and character, 
Muhammadan king.> even confirmed and granted numberle.s.-, agraharas to Hindus. In this 
and other respet-. Vijayanagara bequeathed a humane and pro-Hindu policy to its 
JIahammadan success'jrs. If the south as compared with the north of India bears to-day a 
lighter impiint of Islamic civilisation, it is Ix-cause of the powerful exi.stence for more than 
two centuri'^s of this e.mpire whose full history has yet to be WTitten. 
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THE MULLAIPATTU. 

(An Ancient Tamil Idi/U ) 

By J. JI. SOilASUXDRAM, B.A. 

The Tholkdppiyam, the oldest and best Tamil Grammar extant and the most precious 
mine of information on the ancient Tamils, has a chapter on the Porul, or song of love and 
war, creating a series of laws for a ' correct ’ construction of life. In this it ha.s been 
followed by the latest orthodox grammars. 

In the first place a po/ id must consist of akam or internal subject and purarn or exter- 
nal subject. That is to say, the akam is concerned with love between two human souls 
brought together providentially or by chance, their joj'^s and sorrows, hopes and fears 
their love undergoing no change whatever in the various vicissitudes of life. Whih,' the 
purarn is concerned with nearly all the activitie.s of human societ}" : primarily with war a«d 
the martial exploits of the people. 

In the next place, for the purposes of a poruJ, the Tamil Countr}- i:^ divided into foiu 
divisions called thinai. viz.. Kurinji (hill), Mullai (forest), Marutham (cultivated plain), 
Neithal (sea-board). Later a fifth, Pfdai (desert) was added. Each of the above divi.sions 
is held to have its own characteristics as to outward features and setting, flora, fauna and 
climate, and as to inhabitants and their occupation and character. The people and chiefs, 
too, in each had special names ; and further, the lovers in each had their peculiar and 
appropriate states of mind and behaviour, governed by surroundings, the time of the day 
and the season of the year. All this could never, however, bo strictly adhered to, and a 
mingling of feelings and behaviour common to the whole world is not uncommonly met vith 
in the songs. 

In tliis way, the distinctive behaviour expected of a lover was ilhcit or secret union amonir 
the Kuravars of the hills (Kurinji), patienceamong the idayers of the forests (.Mullai, the divi 
sion we are now concerned with), sulks among the Ulavar of tlie cultivated plains (Marutham), 
pining among the Paravars of the sea-board (Neithal). and separation among the Maravars 
or Vedars of the deserts (Pglai). Each division had its special deity. Muruga for the hill 
folk, Mai (Vishnu) for the forest folk, Indra for the agriculturist of the plains (Marutha- 
makkal), Varuna for the fishermen of the .sea-board, an<l Durga for the hunters of tlie de- 
serts, for which term read ‘ jungles.’ Each division had, of course, its own peculiar occu- 
pations and marriage customs, determined by heredity and en^'ironment. 

The main points requisite for the ‘ correct ’ setting of a porul, or ancient Tamil song 
of love and war, may be tabulated as follows : — 


Thinai 

Description 

1 

Deity 

People 

Description Characteristic 

or District. 

of District. 

of District. 

r>f District. 

of People. attitud" of Lovers 

1. Kurinji . . 

Hill tracts . 

Muruga 

Kur.'.var 

Wild hill men. Suci'et or Illicit 
union. 

2. MuUai 

Forests 

Mai (Vishnu) 

Idaycr 

Forest herds- Patitmee. 
men. ' 

3. Marutham. 

Cultivated 

plains. 

Indra 

i 

Ulavar (Ma- 
ruthamak- 
kal). 

Cultivators.. iSulks. 

4. Neithal . . 

Sea- board . 

Varuna 

Paravar 

Fishermen. Pining, 
seamen and 
merchants. 

5. Palai 

Desert 

jungles. 

Durga 

1 

Maravar or 
Vedar. 

Huntsmen . . vSeparation. 
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All this means that uhe aucieiit Tamils were recognised by themselves as consisting of 
wild men of the hills, herdsmen of the forests, cultivators of the plains, fishermen and sea- 
men of the coasts, and iuinters of the jungles ; each class with its inherited cult and customKS 
This observation leads by waj' of corollary to the suggestion that the order in which the 
thinai, or districts, their descriptions and their people are placed, connotes successive stages 
in civic life. That is, the ancient Tamils 2 >assed from a primitive life to civilisation, successively 
from a mid life in the hills to a pastoral life in the forests, thence to an agricultural life in 
the well-watered plains and onwards to that of fishermen and seamen on the seaboard 
including a high civilisation as merchant adventurers. Later on the hunter’s life of the 
jungle was also recognised as a life apart. 

As has been above shown, each of the stages in civilisation was held to have develoned 
a characteristic temperament. A poet was therefore bound to set his song of love and war 
according to the district in which his story was placed, and the rules which bound him also 
obliged him to add certain other items to the setting, which were prescribed for him 
Nevertheless, he was able, by attention to minute and elaborate details, held to be appro- 
priate, to produce a beautiful as well as a typical idyll. In the poem now given in trans- 
lation the scene is laid in the Mullai Thinai, or forest district, and accordingly the follow- 
ing characteristic details (Kartipontl) are incorporated in it : the food grains are ragi and 
bamai ; the animals are stags and hares ; the trees konrai and kurunthu ; the flower, mullai ■ 
the birds, wild-fowl ; the occupation, grazing ; the music, sadari, clamorous son^s -with 
bucolic sports ; the water, fresh streams ; the deity, Mai or Vishnu, ( which looks as if the 
Brahmans had already appropriated the local god, Mai, to their own Vishnu ) ; the season 
and time, Avinter and evening, by ‘ winter ’ understanding the rainy-season ; and there are 
other minor obligatory details. 

We find that practically all the early poems contain similar details of the thinai chosen 
and hence one may surmise that the earliest Tamil poetic compositions were Pastorals. This 
may well have been the case, as the beauty of the Mullai or Forest Country and the com- 
paratively restful life that came to those men by turning to grazing herds and cattle for 
a livelihood may well have first roused the poetic faculty in them to activity. 

Put very briefly, the story of the MnllaipaUu is that of a heroine waiting for her hero 
absent on a campaign, in fond and loving thought of him. She pictures him in camp and 
the neighing of his horses rings in her ears. Finally her lover is restored to the patient 
lady. The poem contains 103 lines and is couched in the form of a conversation among the 
heroine’s attendant matrons, disclosing her state of mind and that of the warriors in camp 
and incidentally the nature of the Southern rainy season and the great prowess of the hero 
It is thus an ancient poem on lines that have very long since become famiUar to the world 
It is the setting that is of interest now. 

The Mullaipattu is the fift.h of the series compri.sing the Ten Idylls known as the Pathu- 
pallu. It was composed by Napputhanar, the .son of a jeweller, or rather dealer in gold 
of Kaverippumpattinara. The date of the poem cannot be definitely fixed, but it belongs 
to that stage of Tamil literature when the Third Tamil Sangam flourished in Madura 
which scholars agree to place between the second and third centuries a.d. 

I give below a tran.slation of this Iilyll and need hardly say that the beauty of the 
original is lost m the rendering of it into a foreign language. Nevertheless, the glimpses 
of ancient manners, thought and conditions of life reflected in the poem are of exceeding 
interest. 
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The MuIIaipattu. 

On a winter evening, before the gathering in of night, when the fast sailing clouds — 
even as Thirumal [Shrl-Vishnu] bearing Lakshini on His bosom, and the chakra and the 
right-spiral conch in His hands, heightened Himself when Mahavali poured water into His 
palms — rose high aloft into the heavens, drunk with the cold water of the roaruig seas, and 
having rested for a while on the high mountains enveloping the expansive world, were 
pouring out their heavy rain — then the aged matrons of the palace bent their steps to the 
outskirts of the well-guarded city, and offering to the deity a tiali of paddy and sweet-smel- 
ling mullai, which had blossomed to tunes resembling those of ydl hummed by swarming 
bees, stood with folded hands waiting for words of omen. 

And having heard, they returned and spoke to her [the heroine] who had jewels lying 
loose on her person and pearly drops of tears collecting in her flower-like eyes darkened 
by collyrium. The words [of good omen that they] heard were those of a young shepherd- 
ess who, with arms crossed over her shivering shoulders, observing the impatience and 
trouble of young calves fastened by cords, told them their mothers would very soon come 
to them, driven from behind by cow-herds with crooks in their hands. [Said they] “ Thou, 
of mdmai complexion, such were the words of good omen that we heard. Be Thou com- 
forted. It is certain thy Lord crowned with victory vill soon be here, laden with the 
spoils of war and the tributes of his enemies.” 

Uncomforted even by these profuse words [of sjnnpathy], she contemplated her Lord, 
now missing from her side, in an encampment, bordered by streams and as expansive as the 
sea in the midst of a jungle. [Her mind’s eye saw] his camp pitched in a wide jungle which 
had been cleared of far-smelling pidavam and other green bushes after the fastnesses of the 
Vedars, who formed the enemy’s frontier-guard, had been destroyed. It was fortified by 
a hedge of forest thorns. 

At the junction of straight long streets of camp, thatched with green leaves, small- 
eyed elephants with cheeks emitting ichor stood on guard, refused to eat the bundles of tail 
sugar-canes, stalks of paddy and sweet leaves, and [only] brushed their faces with them and 
laid their trunks over sharp-pointed tusks, while young elephant-drivers in their northern 
dialect urged them to cat the masses of food [before them], pricking them with their sharp 
forked goads. 

In his tent supported on poles [fixed in the ground] and secured by cords, [his] quiver 
of arrows— such as emboldens one not to fly from the field— hung from [his] bow, like as 
the crimson-dyed clothes of austere Andhams are suspended from their tripods. The 
[tent-poles made out of] spears with carved flower-heads and shields are the [warrior’s] 
only protection. 

Encircled by these [tents] and amidst the armies speaking many different tongues 
is set apart the [King’s] tent of different-coloured canvas, supported on well-seasoned staves. 
Damsels with arms adorned with small bracelets and with tresses which fall on beauteous 
shoulders are on guard both day and night, their vari-coloured belts shining with glitter- 
ing daggers, and move about with oil-cans fighting numerous lamps and replenishing them 
with oil, and trimming their wicks as they burn out. 

At midnight, long after the long-tongued bell has rung all to rest, aged body-guards 
of majestic bearing go around the camp with drowsy eyelids like full-blown punali creepers 
and bushes shaken by drizzle and gentle breeze, and, those infallible in calculating time, 
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announce the hour of night thus : — “ 0 Thou that vanquisheth thine enemies in this 
Made world surrounded by roaring waters, this is the time of night as seen from thy 
nalika-vattil. ' ^ 

Valiant Yavanas [western foreigners] of fearful appearance and muscular build, clad 
in tight jackets, wliich cover their bodies and hide their horse-whips, stand outside on guard. 
Within the elegant well-lit inner apartment, adorned with tiger-chains of skilled workman- 
ship, well-clad dumb Wlechas [who make themselves understood by signs] attend on the 
King, who spends a sleepless night absorbed in thoughts of [coming] battle. 

In that camp, filled vith sweet music of the drums of victory — -the camp, the very 
thought of which makes his enemies quake with fear — the King is reclining on a bed, sup- 
porting his head on an arm wearing a kadakam, and thinks of his men who hewed down 
their enemies, of his elephants forgetful of their females and wounded by hard-loitting swords, 
of his warriors gaining laurels by hewing to the earth trunks of elephants that fall and quiver 
like serpents, [of men] who sacrifice their very life in battle, jealous to gain victory for the 
honey-filled wreath and bounty in reward, and of horses in pain that decline to eat their 
grass, pricking their cars on hearing the sound of the piercing arrows on their shields of 
protection. 

With the flame of the tliick wicks burning steadily out of the hollow of the hands of 
golden .statuo.s, in her beautiful apartment in her great palace of seven stori-ys, the Queen 
thinks of the King meditating thus in his camp, and contemplating many things she 
quivers as a peacock pierced by an arrow. She secures fast [her] MTistlets that have 
loosened and slipped dovm and breathes deeply, pining over the absence of her lord, lo.st 
in contemplation of him. 

And as she heard the sound of the rain-water falling from the corners of her mansion, she 
was reminded of her lord’s promised time of return, [when] the neighing of the steeds attached 
to his chariot of invincible fame reached her beautiful ears : — the King returning from the 
victorious field coveted by his enemies with streaming standards which knew naught but 
victory. 

[Behind him] followed a large army with horns and conches blowing— leaving behind 
them the profuse mlli roots that matured in that .sea.son, the stag with his knotted branchinff 
horns fri.sking about with his hind amid ripening stalks of va,-arj)(, already in want of 
the rains which now begin to drizzle in tinydro])s with the beginning of the winter [season], 
the kdyu trees whose profuse leaves pour forth their dark flower^, tlu' konrai trees who.se 
ti;ndcr k-aflets and branches send a shower of gold, the poinOel buds of white hindhal 
whose blossom is as wide as the palm, and the th6nri which hafl ]iut forth its red blossoms 
as they came along the wide red sandy paths ovcrgrowTi with forest vegetation. 


MISCELLANEA. 

PAISAClll AND CHL LIKArAISACHIKA. , p.u.S.'i- Iuk.i. hs .t- i riljes t\v,i v.ui-'it s of t)ii 


On p. o- \oliun'’ Ll of tho Ihihan Ahfiqiutry 
^Ir. P. V. llAinanujasu aiui s u n'ln.nk of i 

iuUi<^ that Ifuiiiavliamlra in In- Ihaknt (.Iranimar 
tve.ns of three of and maintains ’ 

that Heiiun'litindra knows ot only v,i riot i<-^. 

'day T point out that tin- i-s a hhu’i' fpe-^tKjn of 
words. Heiiicfhandi ,i f '‘rtainly do“s admit t}iee\i<t- 


ence of only two ‘ludects,— Pai.^Aciti and ChCihkt'o ! think 


latter. Oiu' ol the.^e varirtie^ el(>ycl_\ with the 

[ ai-stielii of \ arariK hi, wlnie Ihu titiimr abri't-es witii 
the t aL'NU'eii of ttie lat(T Ibastorn ( traimnanans, 
Ivaina- tSa 1 man and Ahirkaii iloyti . rie '-i'' t wo varieties 
ddtf^r 111 tn’i'' mu>i important pom! of jthonetics. 
;ind though 1 lenianhandr.t is mlitleo. if lie pU'aseH, 
to LO'onp thtmi to-ctlu-r ntidi r om’ If-ad. I Htill 


I hat 


CI'M 


aoT pe.o.'ption oi lie' Pai^uelu 


Xoh.ka-vnttu ■ a clepsydra or ancient v ater-cloek. It cons.-ts of a cr«(i„at< .rn,. ,„i < m7-svith a 
hole m the centre placed in u vessel ol water. A.s the uater rose .u the cup it .uduut, <1 the hour. 
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known to him is to be obtained by saying that, — as | 
he actually does,— he describes three varieties, viz., I 
PaiSachi proper, and two varieties of Chulika* 
paiS&chika. 

May I add that never, oven in my wildest 
moments, have I thought that the word “ Chulika- 
paifiaehike” employed by Hemachandra was a 
dual, as >Ir. Bamanujaswami suggests that I may 
have done. It is of course a locative singular. 

I must repeat that the difference between him 
and me is one of words and of words only. Ho 
maintains, and 1 fully admit, that Hemachandra 
groups PaiSachi under two appellations ; but that, 
as I have explained, is not inconsistent with the 
fact that Hemachandra actually describes three 
varieties. 

Geobge Geiebson. 

THE CORE OF KARNATA. 

Inscriptions found in Dharwar district .speak of a 
part of Kuntala asEra larunuru— I. A.. XII, p. 271 ; 
E.I. Xin. p. 326. This expression literally means 
two-six-hundred, or twelve-hundred. Dr. Fleet 
however, has interpreted it as the name of a two- 
district area comprising six-hundred villages, the 
districts being Puligere three-hundred, and Belvola 
three-hundred. In a Nilgunda inscription these 
districts are mentioned as DeitriSatam, two-three- 
hundred— E.I. , IV, p. 206. This discrepancy has not 
been explained. Now it so liappens that the poet 
Banna, in his Qaddyuddlia (9S2 a.d.), describes his 
language as that of Eradarunfiru, the core of Kan- 

I ^ 42 . His native district must therefore have 

been included in the area, and from his Ajita-Purdna, 
XII, 45, we learn that he was born at Muduvolalu, 
in Jambukhandi Seventy, Behigali Five-hundred. 

It was at one time a tliree-hundred district E. /., 
VI, p. 29 ; VII, p. 209. In the previous century 
the author of Kavirdja-mdrga had placed the core of 
Kannada between the towns Kisuvolalu, Onkunda, 
Puligere, and Kopana. Tliis last was in Hagaritige 
Three-hundred— E./., XII, p. 308. 1 think there 

fore that Eradarunuru comprised four three- 
hundred districts, Belvola, Belgali, Puligere, and I 
Hagaritige. 

I may add that the derivation of Kariiata from 
kari-)uidu, black country, does not satisfy many 
Indian scholars, for Mysore is not black, and they 
do not consider it probable that a land which, 
according to Nripatuiiga stretched from the Kaveri 
to the Godavari, would be described by an inaus- 
picious colour. I have proposed to derive the 
name from karu-nddu, elevated or great land. As 
a separate word, karu, in this sense, is now obso- 
lete, but it survives in the names of places like 
Karuru, and in words like karumdd,a, a lofty dwel- 
ling, and karugallu, a large stone which marks 
the site of a village and is annually worshipped 


The adverb karam, which meant ‘ greatly- ’, was 
perhaps derived from the same root. Tamil authors 
have written the name as karunddu, which in that 
language, even in the modern dialect, would mean 
" elevated land ’, and Tamil scholars, like Mr. 
Justice Sesha Aiyar of Travancore, have commended 
the new derivation, for unlike Chola, Pandya, 
Kerala, and other Dravidian lands of the south. 
KarnSta was situated on a plateau and is still 
spoken of as the land above the Ghats. The Tamil 
word may, however, be a corruption of the Sans- 
krit name. 

H. Narayana Rao. 


AN EPITHET OF SAMUDRAGUPTA. 

one of the epithets, always 
and only, applied to the Gupta emperor, Samudra- 
gupta, shows that he revived the ancient rite of 
the horse-sacrifice which had long remained in 
abeyance. But the Cammaka copper-plate in- 
»cription f of the Vakataka Maharaja Pravarasena 
II shows that Pravarasena I had celebrated the 
horse-sacrifice four times, ( ) 

and that Maharaja Sri Bliavanaga of the Bha- 
ra^ivas had celebrated it as many as ton times 
( etc.). 

These two kings no doubt lived before Samudra- 
gupta : The daughter of Candragupta IT, named 
PrabhkvatiguptH had married Rudrasena H, the 
great great grandson of Maharaja Pravarasena 1.3 

If the identification of Rudrasena I, the grand- 
son of Pravarasena I, with the Rudradeva of the 
Allahabad Pillar inscriptions is accepted, Samu- 
dragupta would be the contemporary of the grand- 
son of Pravarasena I of the Vfikatakas. Maliaraja 
Bhavanaga’s time goes further back as he was the 
father-in-law of Maharkja Pravarasena I. (See 
the expression d 1 3| 

etc., in the Cammaka plate referred to 

above.) 

How is it then that Samudragupta revived the 
horse-sacrifice, which had remained long in abeyance, 
probably since the days of Pusyaraitra of the 
Buiiga dy-nasty T * 

Kings like Pravarasena and Bhavankga may 
not have as good a reason to celebrate the horse- 
sacrifice as Samudragupta undoubtedly had — 
and really when the father-in-law of the Bhilra^iva 
dynasty celebrates the sacrifice ten times and the 
son-in-law of the Vakataka dynasty celebrates 
it at least four times, their horse-sacrifices could 
not have been more than petty formal afiairs 
without the real substance. Y et the rite as such 
teas in practice not very long before Samudragupta 
and how can it be said that he revived it J 

D. B. Di3K\i.kab, 


J Fleet’s OJ. No. 55. 


* i'./.,JaD. 1919. p. 89. 


1 Fleet’s G.i., No. 1. 


i Smith £.H./., 1. 
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NOTES ON ‘ HALA ’ AND ‘ PAILAM ’ IN 

A GUJARAT COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 

Recently I had occasion to go thi'ough the 
■Sunaka grant of the Chalukya king Kaiiiadeva 
as published in Vol. I of Epigraphia Indica (vide 
No. XXXVI, pp. 316-318) and interpreted by 
Prof. E. Hultzscb. The words Hala and Pailath 
occur in the phrase 

gHf 111. 10-11 of plate 1 of the 
grant ]. This phrase has been translated as 
tollowa : hala 4 i. e. (in words) four ploughs 
of land c£UTying, (i.e., requiring as seed com) 12 
pCildm (or 48 sers) : and to this a footnote has 
been added as follows : 

I owe this explanation of the words 

to Dr. Biihlcr, who remarks on them — “ The 
translation is merely tentative. Paliarfi seems to be 
the Gujarati plural of pdiluni, which latter I take 
to be indentical with the modem Pdyali ‘a measure 
of four sers ’ (or 4'8 pounds). See Shapurji Edalji’s 
«>ijarati and English Dictionary, 2nd Edition, s.v. 

Here though something has been said of Pdiildni 
measure, the word ‘ hala ' has remained unex- 
plained. 

In two Copiier plates grantsl di.'Coveretl about 
fifty years ago in .Sylhet, the word ‘ hala ’ occurs 
as a measure of land anti although Dr. Mitra 
discussed a good deal about the word, he did not 
tay how much land was exactly meant by the 
term. He could have, however, easily got the 
requisite information, only if he had enquired 
about it of any person belonging to the locality : 
as in the district of Sylhet, ‘ hala ’ — commonly 
called ‘ hiila ’ is yet a current measure of land. 
The table below will shew the details : — 

7 cubits . . 1 nala2 (rod or rather reed 

of measure). 

1 nala X 1 nala. . 1 rekha. 

4 rekha.s . . 1 yashti. 

2-8 yashtis . . 1 kedara (called Keyara 
commonly). 

12 kedaras . . 1 hiilu. 


So a ‘ hdla' is 7X 7X 4X 28X 12=::65856 square 
cubits=3‘4 acres (circ.) 

Prof. Hultzsch lias not stated whether the 
‘ hala ’ measm-e is still current in Guzarat or not ; 
I believe the measure may yet be found to exi.st 
there as in Sylhet. 

As regards pdildth, not only the translation 
but also the explanation in the foot-note seems to 
be tentative. Dr. Biihler’s identification of it 
with modem jxlyali is based on conjecture. Led 
by such an insecure interpretation of pdildrh, 
Prof. Hultzsch has translated vahanti(i) very 
curiously, as ‘"carrying (i.e., requiring as seed com), ’ 
Vahanti ought to be translated as “ bearing 3 (j.e. 
producing)”: in that case the above interpretation of 
pdildm becomes apparently erroneous. 

Curiously enough, this ‘ pdildm ’ measure of 
com is found in certain quarters in the same dis- 
trict of Sylhet — especially in the great rice-produc- 
ing pargand Baniyachang. The table is as follows : 

7i seers (of paddy) . . 1 pdra. 

16 purSs . . 1 bhuta. 

16 bhutas . . 1 paila.t 

Unlike the Gujarati ‘ser’ — which seems to 
weigh!' 2 lb. [as pdi/a(i is 4 sers (or 4’ 8 lbs. ) Okie 
the foot-note already quoted] — the seer here is 
about 2 lbs, and 40 seers make a mauud. fcSo that 
a pd'ild is 7J seersX 16X 16 -t- 40=16 maunds. 

A kedara of a well-cultivated fertile field in the 
said locality (in Sylhet) may yield as much as 
4 bhutas (i.e. 12 maunds) of paddy, a h&la of land 
of above condition may produce 48 bhut&s or 3 
pailas — so that 4 halas may bear 12 pailas. A.ssu- 
ming that the land granted was the best of the 
sort, the above calculations may suit the grant 
of the Chalukya king. The pdillm in the tsunaka 
plates inscriptioM has apparently no connection 
with payali® of the modern use and so no fantastic 
intrepretation need be put on vahanti to suit a 
wrong conjecture. 

Sometimes two extremes meet : and here, an 
ancient record discovered in the western part of 
India has its interpretation supported even by the 
modem state of things at a place in the easternmost 
province in the Empire 1 

Padmanath Bhattacharyya. 


1 Vide proceedings of the Asiatic Society ol Bengal, No. \Tll, August, 1880 : Dr. RajendralaJa 
-Mitra’s article on “ Copper-plates inscriptions from Sylhet.” 

2_The length of this measuring rod varies a little sometime but such a variation is negligible, It is 
remarkable that all these terms of land measurement are pure Sanskrit words. 

3 In some of the Kamarupa ccpper-plates inscriptions, land granted has been mentioned with the 
produce ; e.g,, in Bala-Varman'a grant (JASB., 1897, pV I, pp. 285 ei seq.), we find “ Dhanyachatus 
sahasrotpattimati bhumih ” (land producing 4000 paddy). 

t_I suspect, the word pdildm in the Sunaka grant inscriptions is with a wrong anusvdra and the crude 
form should be pdi/d as in the(Sylhet Table. This • in pdUdm should have been a 8 (visarga) if inflected in 
accusative plural (or it might have been without any sign of inflection, like the word hala in “ hale 4’ . 

6j_It_ is vary strange indeed that the same locality in Sylhet has a measure similar in name wit )i 
] dyali, it is called pdli, which, however is equal to 4 purds i.«. 30 seers or Jths of a maund, and not 
a small meanire of 1*2 lb., in weight. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 

JouRNAi. OF Indian Histoey. Published by the 
Department of Modern Indian History, three times 
yearly. Edited by Professor Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan, Litt. D ; F.R. Historical Society. Univer 
sity Professor of Modern Indian History, Allaha- 
bad. Vol. I, Pt. I. Serial No. 1. Nov. 1921. 

Yet another periodical in English conducted 
altogether by Indians, published this time by the 
Indian Branch of the Oxford University Press, 
and devoted to History, has been launched into 
the sea of Oriental Research. Such a fact is in 
itself a further proof of the great change that has 
come over Indian Education within the experience 
of the present writer, due, be it observed, to the 
large-minded methods of the British Government 
in educating the people with whom it has had to 
deal. It is not many years ago since the 
production of such a Journal as that under review 
would have been impossible. 

The subjects dealt with in this first issue of the 
new periodical are fascinating indeed. It startg 
with “ East India Trade in the XVIIth Century,’’ 
giving a well informed general account thereof by 
the editor, based on original research in English 
Libraries — the right and, one may say, the only way 
to produce a paper that can be of real use to .stu- 
dents, whether the opinions expressed by the author 
•as the result of his research are to the mind of the 
reader or not. 

This is followed by a still more valuable Ai-ticle 
on the “ Sources for X^^Ith Century British India 
in the British Archives.” This is worth even an 
old student’s serious attention, as Professor Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan has made good use of his time in 
England to dive not only into the resoiuccs of the 
British Museum, the Bodleian and several Libraries 
in London — he might have included Cambridge in 
his purview — but he has olso included in his search 
the MSS. examined by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission and the enormous mass of MS, matter 
at the India Office and Public Record Office. 

Many in the latter collection I may add are, however, 
still so indexed as to be practically beyond the un 
initiated searcher’s capacity to discover. In this 
connection I am glad to observe the following remark 
on p. 30 : — “John Marshall was probably the first 
Englishman who learnt the Sanskrit language and 
explained the philosophy, the religion and the 
customs of the Hindus. His manuscripts were 
written during the years 1662-4.” John Marshall 
was a more remarkable man than is now recognised, 
and his observations on trade were quite out of the 
common. His “works” as a whole want rescuing 
from the MSS. and detailed competent editing. 

The article winds up with a long description of the 
Rawlinson MSS. at the Bodleian and their bearing 
ou trade, which is most useful as a reference 
memorandum for the searcher to keep by him. ' 


Professor Shafaat Ahmed Khan, who writes most 
of the issue, has a third article in which ho prints a 
series of documents on British Indian History, that 
aro after my own heart, and he follows them uii 
with more documents on “ The E. I. Company’.s 


in a fashion altogether 


War with Aurangzeb 
commendable. 

The two other articles are a chapter from the 
^iter 3 (Professor Beni Prasad) forthcoming Hh- 
lory of Jahangir, which I for one shall be glad to see 
and an account by Professor Ishwari Prasad ‘ \d 
ministration of Sher Shah,’ which follows rather 
soon upon Professor Kalikaranjan Qanuimos 
excellent Sher Shah ; but that ruler’s reign was” so 
important to the history of modern India, that we 
can hardly have too much of honest studies of it. 

On the whole we may safely congratulate the 
University of Allahabad on the opening number of 
Its historical journal. Having said thus much. Jet 
ail old friend of Indian re.seareh say a word ol 
criticism. There are too many misprints, but 
know the difficulty of avoiding these in English 
work m India. I have also tested references and 
quotations and find them by no means accurate— an 
old ’Tudian” failin". 

R 


0. Templc. 


The Sobject Index to Pbriodioaus. 1917 . 19 H) 
Issued by the Literary .Association. I— Language 
and Literature.— Pt. 1 . caassical, Oriental and 
Primitive. August 1921, the Library Association, 
Stapley House, 33 Bloomsbury Square. London, 
W.C. 1 . Agents ; P. ! 3 . King and Son, Ltd.’ 
Price 2.S. Gd. net. 

I have much pleasure in bringing this verv fine 
compilation to the notice of the readers of the 
Mian Antiquary. The scope of the list includes 
Classical and Oriental Literature, Mythology, 
Geography, History and Chronology and Primitive 
Language and Literature. But Archeology and 
Art are included in a sepai-ate List “Fine Arts, etc.” 
Other lists are in the course of publication. 


P. 

G. 

H. 

I . 


A. Theology and Philosophy 
B-E. Historical, Political, and 

Economic Sciences . . . . j | 

Education and Child Welfare .. 04 

Fine -Art and .Archasology 
Music 

Language and Literature — 

Pt. 1 . Classical, Oriental and Primitive 
Pt. 2 . Modern, including Bibliography 
and Library Administration 
J. Science and Technology {In preparation). 

The work has been magnificently done by com- 
petent editors, and authors in this Journal will find 
their communications adequately represented among 
other papers on the same subjects. 

R. C. Temple. 


0 
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La Chine, par H enei Coediek, membra da I’Institut, 
Prof, a I’Ecola des Langues Orientalea. Col- 
lection Payot ; Diracteur, Gaorges Batault. Payot 
etCSe., Paris, 106 Boulevard Saint-Germain. 1921. 
This is auseful little book of 138 pages duodecimo, 
on China, by the well known Sinologue, Prof. Henri 
C'ordier. It is divided into two parts, descriptive 
and historical. Both are not only instructive, but 
of great weight as they come from so competent an 
authority on all he writes about. Certain items are 
very useful indeed, e.i;.. the weights and measures 
on pp. 67-68 and the table of Dynasties on pp. 
136-138. The whole work should prove of great 
use as a vade mccum even to advanced students of 
things Chinese. R. C. Temple. 

JivATMAN IN THE Beahma-Suteas, a Comparative 
Study by Abhayakumar Guha, M.A., Ph.D., 
approved thesis for Ph.D., Calcutta. Calcutta 
University, 1921. 

This is a good .specimen of the philosophico-religious 
work of the modern type of Hindu scholar— indepen- 
dent comparative examination of the original 
texts with a bold expression of opinion in conse- 
iiuenee thereof. Whatever opinions one may have 
of the results attained, work on such lines is to be 
encouraged and makes for sound scholarship. The 
author is a true follower of the so-called “ philoso- 
phy ” of the Vedanta, and to him true knowledge 
is “ revealed ; ” that is to say. it is not what Euro- 
peans understand by ‘’philosophy.” 

His mental attitude is shown in his concluding 
paragraph : “ The Vedauta in its unfalsified form 
IS the greatest consolation in the suffering of 
life and death, is the strongest support of the seekers 
after truth, and is the highe.st path that has ever 
l.eeu revealed unto humanity. It is not for India 
clone ; in the language of Swamin Vivekananda, it 
IS for the whole world. In the whole world there 
is hardly any study so beneficial and ennobling as 
that of the Vedanta. Nay, it is destined sooner or 
later to become the faith of the whole world.” 

With these ideas fixed in his mind the author 
takes U8 through tiie many interpretations of what 
may be called the orthodox Hindu Theory of Life 


as contained in the commentaries of the recognised 
masters on Badarayana’s sutras — Sankara, Rama- 
nuja, Madhva, Bfiladeva, Srikantha, Nimvarka, Val- 
lablia, Vijnanabhikshu and Bhaskara. He compares 
them all together and with many other writers of 
minor importance and with analogous works of 
European philosophers, profoundly' disagreeing 
with these last, and also with many- of the Indiana 
too, even the most famous. With none of this 
am I disposed to quarrel. It all helps to a solution 
of a question which must vary with the inevitable 
increase in human knowledge, and about which, 
until it is “ scientifically ” settled, thinkers must 
continue to disagree. 

To the.se remarks I would add that the hook 
contains much that is informing and many- arrest- 
ing arguments well worth study by all who would 
understand the attitude of many educated Hindus 
towards one of the most momentous questions that 
exists. 

Dr. Gulia winds up his Preface with a statement 
which has my hearty agreement : “ I am sorry to 
note that I have not been able to adopt the system of 
transliteration recommended by the Council of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, for want of neoessary 
types with diacritical marks in the Press, where I 
have got this Thesis printed, for which I hope to bo 
excused by all scholars engaged in Oriental studic.i. 
If any' occasion arises for a second edition, I will 
certainly try to remove this and other blemishes 
tliat have passed unnoticed in the pages of this 
work.” As one who has of late had to occupy an 
important position in the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and has moreover had to wrestle at 
his own expense with the vagaries of scholaro 
and committees as to transliteration for more than 
a generation, I sincerely sympathise with Dr. Guha, 
and live in hope that the time is not far distant 
when a method of wTiting Oriental languages in 
Roman characters will have been devised that 
sliall meet alike the necessities of an ordinary 
printing press and the desires of scholars, even if 
we never arrive at anything which will satisfy the 
demands of professed phonologists. 

R, C. Tbmplk. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A LARGE “ MAUND.” 

The following note taken from an account of 
Vaziristan in 1921 in the Journal oj the United 
t>ervice Institute oJ India for (1922), vol. HI, p. 61, 
is of some intere.st to numismatists : 

“The maund in Waziristan is 01 seers of 102 
tolahs or 2 pounds each ” 

R. C. Temple. 

KOS AND MIL = MILE. 

The following extract from an account of Waziris- 
tan in 1921 in the Journal oJ the United Service 


Institute of India for (1922), vol. LII, p. 61, is iu- 
structive from two points of view : ( 1 ) as showing 
how the kos is measured in mountainous country, 
and (2) as showing in mii= mile that corruptions of 
English have extended beyond British India into 
so un-British a country as Afghanistan. 

“ The kos may be taken as in India for the 
fifth part of a manzil or day’s march, which, is 
less in hilly districts. The mil or En gliid i mile 
is understood by those who deal with Euro- 
peans.” 

R. C. Temple. 


t 
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HISTORY OR SANSKRIT LITERATURE FROjI THE WORKS OF PANINI, 
KATYAYANA and PATANJALI.i 
By Db. RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, M.A., Ph.D. 

The fc'tls of the paper points to an important and interesting lino of investigation v.hich 
may be profitably undeitaken by the iiisiorian of Sanskrit literature, who cannot always 
eoiiie across any very forlilc .sources cf inforniation in iudividur'l Sanskrit woilcs. Such 
works gr-nerally, a.nd naturallty refer to those bearing upon their own subject-matter, and 
not to works treating of other topics. But the limitation of this reference does not apply to 
the grammatical works. For the traditional standpoint of Sanskritists has ascribed to 
grammar the jio.aition that modern pedagogics would ascribe to logic. Even in the Upa- 
nishads, grammar ha.s been singled out among the then subjects of study as the Vedanom 
Veda, the science of scienc.cs. Thus, by its iiiheront character, grammar has to draw 
freely and liberally upon the entire field of literature and folklore, of language, and even of 
the unwTitten customs and usages of .speech, for its data and materials, and transcends the 
limitations which restrict the range of other classes of works in respect of tlieir literary 
references and. allusions. 

Thus the sutras of Paniiii, the prince of grammarians, the vmtikas of Katyayana, and 
the MahdbMshya of Patarijali, all abound in references to various classes of literature that 
were evolved up to their times aud also, occasionally, even to individual works under these 
classes. If, with the distinguished Orientalist, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, we roughly fix upon 
the seventh century B.c. as the date of Panini, and, according to the received opinion, 
B.c. 350 and b.c. 150 as approximately the dates of Katyayana and Patanjali, we shall 
have some knowledge of the history of Sanskrit literature for a period of about 500 years 
from the references those grammarians convey to the various Sanskrit works known to them 
aud in their epochs. 

Sanskrit literature, in Panini’s time, or, more strictly speaking, even before his time, 
had been sufficiently developed in volume and variety to be comprehended by him undea 
several classes or types, sharply distinguished from one another in their contents and piiri 
posi's and sometimes even in clio principle of their growth or formation. As usual, thJ 
principle of classification ach)pled by Panini is at once novel and scientific and may be fruii- 
fully applied to the history of all literatures. 

Panini’s analytical insight has di.-^liuguished the following classes of literature in 
Sanskrit : — 

I. Drishta, i.e., literature that i.s ' seen, or revealed ’ and is to be ascribetl to authors 
specifically designated as ‘ seers ’ or ’ rishis.’ 

As extant examples of this revealed literature, Faiiini mentions the three Vedas generally 
[IV. 3, 129] and, individually, the IHg Veda [\ I. 3, 55. 133; MI. 4, 39, etc.], Sdma Veda 
[I. 2, 34 ; IV. 2, 7. 60 ; V. 2, 59, etc.], aud a Yajur Veda [11. 4, 4 ; IV. 2, 60 ; V. 4, 77, etc.]. 

As regards the llig Veda, Panini knew of its ^dkala sdkhd or reccii.sion [IV. 3, 128], of 
its Pada-pdtha [VI. 1, 115 ; VII, 1, 57 ; VIII. 1, 18, etc.] and Krama-pdtha [IV. 2, 61, etc.] 
and of its division into suktas, adhydyas, and anuvdkas [\ . 2, 60]. 

As ‘ seers ’ or ‘ rishis ’ Panini mentions Vdmadeva [iV. 2, 7. 9], Praskanva, Harischandra, 
and Manduka. 

1 A paper coulributed to the second Oriental Conference, 
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Til? practical applications of the three Vedas to the performance of religions ceremonies 
vv-ere also considerably developed in Panini’s time, as is evident from his reference to several 
rla.'S-’s of jiricstly specialists proficient in the particular iiractices of their respective arts, 
riusc are Ghlidndoga, JJkthika, Yajnika and Bahvricha [IV. 3, 129]. The cMandoya or 
udgdlri priests were tho.se who sang in metre ; the ukthikas were those who iccitcd certain 
versus calleel ukthas as distinguished from the Sdmon verses which had to be chanted and 
from the yigvs verses which were muttered sacrificial forniulse, as explained by Monier 
William.s. The ydjiiikas were the priests connected with the Yajur Veda and the bahvrichas 
were the Hotii priests who rexiresented the Big Veda in sacrificial ceremonies. In Panini’s 
time each of these classes of priests developed special schools which were meant to conserve 
their ow'n particular texts and rules to be studied by the priests concerned for purposes of 
their practical application in ceremonies. 

Panini is silent regarding the Alharva Veda, for the word occurs only in some of the 
ganas and not in his sutras. There is also the absence of a clear declaration in re.spect of 
the literature of the Aranyahis and Upanishads. Tiie word dranyaka is explained in its 
literal sc-n.se and not as indicative of a ]iterar3' woi’k [IV. 2, 129], while the word upaniskad 
is referred to in the sense of a secret [I. 4, 79], though the Bdlamanorarnd takes it to mean 
the literary work, Veddnta-bhdga. If we infer from Panini's silence regarding these works 
that thej- were not extant in his time, we must be prepared to declare a much earlier date 
for Panini himself. 

Kiityayana and Patafijali were of course acquainted with a greater volume and variety 
of Veclic literature. The vdrtikas dcfinitcl}' mention the Atharva Veda [IV. 2, 38. 63 ; 
IV. 3, 133, etc.]. The vdrtika to IV’. 3, 105 refers to Yajnavalkj-a, the author of the white 
Yajur Veda, as one to be included among the later or more modern rishis than tho.se contem- 
plated in the sutra itself, which in my opinion shows that Yajnavalk3’a was considered by 
Katyaynna to be a contemporary of Panini. 

II. Prokta, i.e., literature which is propounded or enounced for the lii.st time but which 
is not ‘revealed’ [IV. 2, 63; 3, 101, etc.]. Panini mentions several varieties of Prokta 
literature, viz . : — 

(1) Chhandas works, among which are mentioneel those enounced 63' Tiltiri, Varatantu, 
Khaudika and Ukha ; works by rishis like Kasyapa and Kausika ; works of Saunaka 
and others ; of Katha and Charaka, Kalapi and Chhagali ; of the direct ])U])ils of Kalapi 
(numbering four according to the Kdsikd) and Vaisampa3ana (whose pupils numberLd nine 
according to the Kdsikd, l\b 3, 101-109). 

Goldstiicker takes the works of Saunaka referred to above to be the second mandala 
of the Pig Veda which, being thus a gnokta work, i.s regarded by him as later in time than 
the other parts of the liig Veda. 

To Panini's list of these .secondary' Vedic works, Patafijali mh's Iho-e known ns Kdthaka, 
KdMpaka, Kauthuma [II. 4, 3], Maudaka, and Paippalddaka whicli is a -iiikhu of the Atharva 
Veda [gloss to IV. 3, 101]. Of the.se he .singles out the Kdlhaka and Kdldpaka recensions 
as being most widely prevalent and taught in every village. 

(2) Brdhmana works [IV. 3, 105]. So far as I know Panini docs not me ntion.asile 
vidual work under the Brahmana literature, but only refers to such Brahu’ ^ Sluro- 
were enounced by the ancient sages in a general way. The Kdiikd howeveio. Tkmw,e 
by ' ' ancient sages ’ Panini meant Bhallava, Satyay'ana and Aitarey a 
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refers to Brahmana works of 30 or 40 adhydyas [V. 1, 62] ; to Aiiu-Brahmanas [IV. 2, 63] 
or works v.Titten in imitation of or based upon the Brahmanas ; and also to attempts at 
indexing mantras for convenience of reference at sacrifices [IV. 4, 125-127], 

(3) Kalpa works, of which individual exa>".ples are not mentioned by Panini, though the 
Kdsikd cites two, viz., those of Paiiiga and Aruimiviraja [IV. 3, 105]. Katyayana and Patanjali 
refer to the Brahmana and Kalpa works of - modem sages like Yajnavalkya and Sulava. 

(4) Sutra works, of which two classes e.-. mentioned by Panini, viz., (i) Bhiksu-sutras 
propounded by Parasarya and Karmanda, in which are collected the rules and precej^ts to 
be observed by the bhikshus, ascetics (i.e., men in the fourth dsrama of life) and (ii) Nap- 
sutras which give collections of rules for actors [IV. 3, IIO-lIl] and were propounded by 
Silalin and Krisasvin. 

in. UpajG^ta, i.e., original works in whieh the authors impart the knowledge they have 
themselves discovered or developed untaught [II. 4, 21 ; IV. 3, 115 ; VI. 2, 14]. Panini ’s 
work is itself described as an example of such original literature by the Kdsikd, which also 
mentions further the grammatical works of Kasakritsna, Apisala and Vyadi. Other examjfies 
of such literature cited by the Kdsikd are Guruldghavam or the science of wealth and Dush- 
karana which, according to some, means Kdmaidstra or sexual science. Sometimes Panini’s 
work is mentioned as belonging to the proto class of literature. Thus the formation Pdijiritpam 
is explained as Pdninind proktam, the system of grammar enounced by Panini [IV. 2, 64]. 

IV. Krita, i.e., literature that is ordinarily composed [IV. 3, 87. 116 ; cf, the expression 
Mstra-krit in the vdrtika to III. 1, 85]. Pftnini mentions the following varieties of this 
class of works : — 

(1) Sisu-Krandlya, a treatise on the cries of infants [IV. 3, 88]. 

(2) YdmasabMya, a book relating to the court of Yama [ibid.}. 

(3) Works bearing on the seasons ; e.g., a vdsantika is one who studies the book relating 
to spring [IV. 2, 64]. 

(4) ^loka (of. slokakdra)[lTl. 1, 25 ; 2, 23] ; thus, upailokayati=one who praises in verse. 

(5) Odthd works [ibid). 

(6) Sutra whence siUrakdra [ibid). 

(7) Mantra whence mantrakdra [ibid). 

(8) Mahdbhdrata [VI. 2, 38]. 

(9) KatJid whence Kdthika or story-teller [IV. 4, 102]. 

There is a further davelopmpnt of this general literature in the ages of Katyayana and 
Patanjali. Thus Katyflyana knew of a work dealing with the wars of the gods and demons 
called Daivdsuram ; of works known as Vdyasavidyd, Sarpavidyd, Gavlakshana, Aiva- 
lakshaiyi dealing with crows, snakes, cows and horses rc.spectively ; of Aiiga-vidyd., Kshatra- 
vidyd. Dharriia-vidyd, San,sarga-vidyd ■, oi Akhydna (story), Akhydyikd (fiction), Itihdsa and 
Purdna ; of works known as A7iusu, Lakshya and Lakshana [Far. to IV. 2, 60]. A vdrtika men- 
tions the celebrated author Vyasa who.so son is Suka according to Patanjali [IV. 1, 97]. 

Patanjali was very familiar with the 3Iahdbhdrata, as is evident from his mention of 
Yudhishthira and Arjuna as the elder and the younger brother [II. 2, 34] and of Vasudeva, 
Baladi'va, Nakula, Saliftdeva and Bhaimasenya as members of non-rishi families of Vrishni 
and Kuru [I\k 1. 114] aiifl also from his reference to the story of Kaiisa killed by Krishna 
as being verv popular [TIT. I, 26 (6)]. As examples of the literature of fiction or Akhydyikd, 
P.rtanjali mentions Vasavadatt a, .Sumanottara and Bhaiinarathi, while the Kdkikd adds the 
nam.-" ot Tn’va.^i. P.stanjali also refers to the kdvya literature of which he instances the 
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work of Vararuchi and Jalauka slokas [IV. 3, 101 (37)]. Lastly, Vyakarana and Mimamsa 
are referred to as subjects of sjiecialised studies [II. 2, 29]. 

V. Vyakhyftna or the literature of eoininentaries [IV. 3, 66]. Panini knew of coinmen- 

tarie.s. — 

(1) On Soma and other sacrifices. 

(2) On adhydyas of works of rishis [IV. 3, 69] of which the Kdsikd mentions Vdsish- 
ihika and Vaisvdmitriha as exaniiDles. 

(3) Called PauroddHka and Puroddsika [ibid., 70]. 

(4) On Ghhanda works called Chhandasya and Chhdndasa [ibid. 71]. 

(5) Called Chdliirhotrika, Pinchahotrika, BrdJimanika, Archika, Prdthamika, Adhvarika, 
Paurcischaraniki, Ndmikn, Akhydtika, Ndmdkhydtikd [ibid., 72]. 

(6) On works classified under Pdgayanddi [ibid., 73] under which the Kdsikd mentions 
no less than twentj'-fiye works like Vl'yayiishad, Nydya, Siksha, Vydkafana, Vdstu-vidyd, 
Kshatra-vidyd, Utpdta and th"' like. 

As examples of commentaries on sacrificial works, Patanjali mentions PdkuySjnika, 
Ndvaydjnik'i, Panchaudanika, Sdptaiiduniki, Ddsaudanikn, Agnishtor/iika, Vajo.peyika, 
Rdjasuyikci. Patanjali also mentions commentaries on Nirukla and Vyakarana [I\ . 3, 66]. 

Apart froin the references to other branches of literature, the grammatical works throw 
light upon the history of their own subject. For instance, Panini mentions among his 
predecessors Apisali, Kftsyapa, Girgya, G&lava, Ch&laravarman, Bhftradvftja, Sakatftyana, 
Sakalya, Senaka, Sphotayana ; also authors designated collectively as eastern [II. 4, 60 ; 
III. 4,18; IV. 1, 17. 43. 160, etc.] and northern grammarians [III. 4, 19; IV. 1, 130, 157, 
etc.]. Patanjali mentions the four stages in the history of grammatical literature as re- 
presented by the four dchdryas, Apisala-Panini-Vyafii-Gautama [VI. 2, 36], the order of their 
mention being that of chronology according to the Vartika on TI. 2, 34. He also refers to 
other schools of graiumar such as those of the Bharadvajiyas [III. 1, 89 (1) ; IV. 1, /9 (1) ; 
VI. 4, 7 (1); ibid., 153 (1)], Saunagas [II. 2, 18 (1-4); VI. 3, 44 (1)], Kunaravadava [VII. 
3, 1 (6)], Sauryabhagavat [VIII, 2, 106 (3)], and Kuni [Kaiy 3 \ata’s gloss, on I. 1, 75]. 

:MANU’S " MIXED CASTES,” 

By H. A. RO.SE. 

It will be generallj- conceded that two main motives underlie the laws of marriage: (1) 
eugenic, (2) the other economic, the desire to keeii property- in the kin. To the former belongs 
the rule, instinctive or otherwise, against incest. But incest is a very variable offence. 
We are not now concerned with its punishment but with its effect on the offspring. Manu 
lays down no clear rules about exogamy, and his comir.f ntators are not agreed as to his 
meaning, but it is clear that ho forbade ?narriage with a woman of the same gotra as the man; 
and between him and a sapinda on the mother’s .'^ide : III, § 5.i Tlie gotra was the traceable 
kin. the sapinda a fairly near cognate. That in fixing th 'se iiinit.s M-ann, or his school, had 
some eugenic aims in view seems certain. He goe-s on to say th.at sicklj- wives or those 
unlikely to have male offspring should be avoided, however vvmlth}' they may be. His 
ideals of marriage are twofold, according as a man’s first or sub,ecjir nt marriage is in question. 
For the first wjfe a bride of ociual caste mu.sl be cho.scn : Tfl. § 4. But immcdiatel 3 ' the rule 
is qualified and such cquaiitv' is only recommended. For a second marriage indeed the ideal 
appears to be tha.t the bride should be of lotrer status than her husband, even two or three 
ca.ste3 lower. But no sooner is this concession made in III, § 12 than in §§ 13 — 19 it is 
withdrawn, and the Brahmana who marries a Sudra wife is denounced in no ineasuretl 
terms ; though it has been laid down that he is at liberty to go down so far for a spouse . 

1 Sacred 11 oks of the Ea^t^ vol. XXV. 
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So much for Manu’s express marriage-law. But by implication this is by no means 
all of it. When we turn to his chapter on Mixed Castes we find a far more complex and far 
less ideal state of affairs . The right or license to take a wife from below is seemingly extended 
to the first wife, and treated as quite en regie, such a union being amiloma or ‘ with the hair, 
and contrasted with a much lower type of marriage, the pratiloma, or ‘ against the hair,’ i.e. 
a marriage between a woman of high and a man of lower caste. Pratiloma has results so 
curious that they deserve to be set forth in a tabled, thus : — 

Pratiloma. Amiloma. 

IV. 

A Nishada3 X a Sudra'sdr. . . .But if she marry a Kshatriya a Brahmana. 

a Pukkasa’s dr. X a Chandala. an Ugra’s dr. X a Brahii ana: . . a Kshattri. 

Sopaka 


= (o) an Aviita. 
a Nishada (Paiasava)’s dr. X a Siidra 


a Svapaka, 

. . .01 a Chandala 


III. 


Kukkiit aka . Ant ya vas a 5 u n . 

A Sudra X a Yaisya’s dr. . . . But if she X a Brahmana. 

. I ‘ I 

an Ayogava’s dr. X a Brahmana. an Arabashthas dr. X. a Brahmana : or a Vaidehaka. 


a Dhigvana. an Abhira. 

an Ayogava’s dr. X a Dasyu ... a Vaideha . . or a Nishada. 

I ! ! 

a Sairandhra. a Maitreyaka. a Dasa or Mftrgava. 

II. 

a Vaisya X a Kshatriya 's dr. 
a ilagadha. 

{^) 


a Vena. 


A Sftdra . 
Kshattri 
(4) 


I. 


A Sudra ... a Vaisj’a , . or a Kshatriya X a Brahmana ’s dr. 

I I - ! 

a Chandala i a Suta 

(1) ,1 (3) _ 

a Va) deha’s dr. X a Nishada. ... a Chandala. ... a Nishada 

(2) ! J [ . 

I a Pandusojiaka. an .\hindika. 

a Karivara’s dr. X a Vaideha .... a Kira vara. 

! i 

a ^Icda. an Andhra. 

The Brahman;! luiiiu the highest in rank, the degradation attael'.ing to his daughter, if 
she inarrie.'-- b-'iiuath her. is the greatest. If .she marry a Sudra, their son will be the ‘ lowc.st 
of men ’ as Alanu says more than once. Thus we can correct the order of degTadation in X, 
§ 26. The order .should bo Chandala, Vaidehaka, .Siita, Magadha, Kshattri, and Ayogava. 
But obvioii-l the nrinciple can still operah-, aiid so Maiiu explains just as a Siidra begets 


2 ilcr." I — son of : X = ‘ me.rriocl ’ : ;incl 's = ‘ whose ’ or ‘ and his ’. 

3 Narada gives a different acoount of the Xi.shuda's origin. He says the Nishada is distinct fi\ m 
and inferior to the Pilrasava. The Nishada is a Surlra w'oraan's son by a Kshatriya, while the Par.rsa . a 

3 her son by a Br.rhman : SHE., XXXIII, p. 188 (Xlt, § lOS). This would make the Nishada i ‘ 
Narada the same as Manu's Ugra. But the JISS. differ, a Nepalese text making the Ugra, Parasava aim 
Nishada all n/iidoma .sons of a Siidra woman Ly husbands of the (three) higher castes ; fin’d., p. 186 n. to 
§ 193. But if this lext is correct we are driven to making the Ugra a son of a Si.dra woman b' ■ 
Vaisj'a, so tliat tho ascending scale would be: — Ugra, Parasava, Nish.ida, as N.'irada gives it. Thu 
shiws h )W unrJi'. ‘he application of Hio principles must have been. 
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on a Brahniana ff'inale a being who is outcast from the Aryan community, so that out-caste 
begets on females of the four castes sons even more worthy of being outcasted than he is 
Mmself.” Such are in effect Manu ’swords, but the train of his thought can best be followed 
'n the table. Manu omits to specify which is the mixed caste formed when a Brahmana’s 
daughter marries a Chandala, or a Vaideha, etc. He is equally silent as to what results 
when a Kshatriya’s or a Vaisya’s daughter marries a Chandala, etc. In other words he 
gives us no illustrations to X, § 30. 

But the principle of pratiloma can go on operating among the mixed castes inter se. 
Indeed Manu says there are fifteen more mixed castes, engendered on females of higher rank 
(but not of the four castes) by men who are vdkya or ‘ excluded,’ and these lower races arc 
still more worthy of being outca.sted than the former : § 31 . These fifteen he does not specify 
fully, but he clearly gives samples of them. E.g., (reading the lower part of the table) a 
Vaideha’s daughter has by a Chandala a Pandusopaka, a ‘ dealer in cane.’ And an 
Ayogava’s daughter has by a Vaideha a Maitreyaka or ‘ bell-ringer.’ These two specimens 
do not bring out the principle at all well, for the two resulting occupational castes are 
quite clean and respectable, though ex hypothesi the Pandusopaka ought to be lower, much 
lower, than a Chandala ; and a Maitreyaka lower than a Vaideha. Thus we not only fail to 
trace the 15 castes, but doubt whether the two specified are correctly ranked in Manu as we 
have him. Before we try to track dovni the other castes in the table, let us look at the 
anuloma castes. 

First, a man m.arrying only one caste below him begets no new caste, so the table 
has only to exhibit what happens when there is more than one degree of hypergamy. When 
a Sudra’s daughter (top of the table) has an Ugra son by a Kshatriya his rank is fairly good, 
seeing that liis daughter, espou.->ed to a Brahmana, bears an Avrita, apparently a respectable 
caste, though its status is left undefined. But in § 49, we find an Ugra equated to a Kshattri, 
so that anuloma does not avail the Ugra much.^ Although he resembles a Kshatrij-a just 
as much as a Sudra, V, §9, the function as-signed tohim is catching animals living in holes. 
One can understand the degi'adation of the Sudra wife’s progeny by a Brahmana, because 
Manu denounced .such unions, as already noted. Yet the Ni.shiida wliom she bears is inter- 
preted to be distinct from the pratiloma Nishada who catche.s fish.® Th^ daughter of an 
anuloma Nishada marrjing a Chandala must however be regarded as marrying beneath her, 
for their son is an Antyavasayin, who is “ employed in burial-grounds and despised even by 
those excluded ” : X, § 39, being se -mingly inferior to a Kukkutaka, her son by a Sudra. 

The cases of a Vaisya’.s daughter se<'m mudi simpjf r. Her son by a Brahmana is a 
professional man, practising the ‘art of healine ’ : X, § 47. Aiul his daughter by marr 3 ing 
a Brahmana can ra'se their issue to the tlecent .status of an Abhira, though Manu does not 
define that status. But if an Ambashtlui'.s tlaughtcr espouse a husband of disli nelly low status, 
an admittedly degradi d Vaidehaka. luu- must be a Vena, whom th(' commentators 
identify with the Baruda or ‘ ba.Nket-maker ' ; X,§19. But at be.st the illustrations are 
not very convnncing and all w'c can do is to sugge.st that both the prahlomn and anuloma 
principles are on work on this side also. 

Moreover the table shows several castes who.^e origin is not df scribed. A Nishada 
appears to be below a Siidra, ; at all events there is a pratilomi Nishada, and by marrying 
iiim a Sudr.T, s daughter io-es ca le for li' r sons, who become Pid-dcas.is. ( quatfd to Ugras 

■ Manu describes the Ugra as “ferocious in his manners and delighting in cnielty ’ : X, § 9. The 
was one of the two consecratory (?) rites at a coronation, and was .so called liecause it ‘ effected the 
-ubjugation of enemies Law. A ncUnt Indian J’olity, p. 190. 

\ , n. 7 on p. 193. \et so low is tho <in ilomi Ni -ha la that his nickname Pnra&ava is inter- 
prate.l to mean ‘ a li\ ing corpse ’ , IX, § I7g. 
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and Elshattris ; § 49. xiiicl a Pukkasa’s daug’iter can go do'.vn fiirtlicr and a 

Chandala, thereby creating a caste as low as the Chandala, viz., the Sopaka.® The Sopaka's 
vocation is not defined, but he was ‘sinful,’ living by the occupations of his sire (? the 
Chandala), and ever despised by good men : X, § 38. But it is when we come to the lower 
pratiloma groups again that we see how important tlie Xishada was. There' was Nishada 
blood in nearly every one of them. Yet we are not told how this or the Dasyu caste 
originated. The Dasyu was outside the pale of Aryan caste, what( ver his tongue : X, § 45 ; 
but we cannot say that he or the Nishada was one of the fifteen mixed castes. Nor is it clei i 
that an Ayogava’s daughter lost or gained status by marrying him, or any other of her nuirc- 
rous suitors. One v/ould imagine that by espousing a Brahmana she would elevate her son’s 
caste to some extent, but the Dhigvana is only a leaf her- worker^ and so must be far below 
the Ayogava who is a carpenter. We can only conjecture that the fifteen castes included the 
Pandusopaka, Karavara, Meda, Andhra, Ahindika, Sairandhra. llaitreyika, Pukkasa, Dasa, 
Sopaka, and possibly the Nishada and Dasyu. 

That makes twelve in all, and we may make up fifteen by including the Antyavasayin, 
Kukkutaka, and Vena. We cannot however settle the precedence of these fifteen mixed 
castes inter se or in relation to the original six. The infeience from the whole chapter is 
that Manu or his editor was enunciating principles actually at work, as they are to this day, 
but nevei applied or applicable to any actually existing social groups on any gi-eat scale. 
It can hardly be imagined, for instance, that the division of labour was held up until 
there was a sufficient supply of Ayogavas to make carpenters, or that the leather 
industry had to ca’canny until the carpenters had had an abundance of daughters to 
marry Brahmanas and become Dhigvanas. Such large occupational groups must have 
preceded Mann’s definitions of the status of the fruits of mesalliances in terms of their lowly 
social position. 

Lastly, it is doubtful whether these mixed castes were each c]uite homogeneous in 
status. The Suta almost certainly was not. His position was seemingly dependent on 
the office which he held : as to which see Law, Ancient Indian Polity, p. 87. 

Manu gives his reasons for thus setting forth the law of annlcma. It was based on 
a primitive physiological theory, not, he admits, universally accepted oven in India. The 
basic idea was, as applied to humankind, that the son of an Aryan by a non-Aryan woman 
might inherit Aryan characteristics, whereas the son of an Aryan woman by a non-Aryan 
man was condemned by nature to inherit the non-Aryan traits of liis father ; X, §§ 72 and 
67. Hence the Sudra woman’s children by a Brahman could by marrying Brahmans for 
six generations regain, as it were, their patrilineal caste, that of the Brahman, within the 
seventh generation. At least this is the only interpretation which § 64 will bear in the 
light of the modern working of the principle. 8 

6 I assume that the 8vapuka of § 51 is really a Sopaka. Tho Svapaka is really not so very low. 
He is the son of a Kshattri by an Ugra’s daughter, and so apparently pure anuloma all through : 19. 

7 Another ‘ worker in leather ' is the Karavara. 

s It operates still among the Brahmans and among the Glurths of the Kiingia District in th« 
Pun, jab. “ In the seventh generation the Ghirth's daughter becomes a queen ', runs the proverb. 
Apparently this proverb or Manu's principle misled Emile Senart into writing as if a system of seven 
castes could be traced in tho Punjab. The correct view is that within certain castes there are, as it 
were, seven degrees of impurity, which can be removed by proper marriages for six generations ; Lts 
Castes dans 1‘ hide, p. 30. 
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We iiinst noAv consider the effects of the anuloma and pratiloma principles on the law 
of inheritance. As far as the present WTiter has been able to trace, the progeny of a pra- 
tiloma marriage was absolutely excluded from the .succession®. Even on failme of sons 
of ever}’ category Manu seems to rule out the possibility of a son by pratiloma taking any 
share in his father's estate. Vishnu is more explicit. After defining the twelve categories 
of sons, he declares that children begotten (by husbands of inferior caste) on women of a 
higher caste receive no share : SBE., VIT, § 37. At best he allow.; them maintenance. 
He thus, it appears, excludes them even from the twelfth and lowest category of sons who 
may inherit : cf. § 27. 

The anuloma soirs on the other hand all took shares in the inheritance, but those shares 
were graded in accordance with their rank. This principle was entirely different from that 
wliich regulated succession among the twelve categories, each of which excluded all the 
grades below it. Some idea of the complications which could arise (and in practice must 
have arisen) out of this system may be gathered from the fact tlia.t in each category the 
anuloma principle could operate ; so that when it had been decided to which category sons 
belonged it might next be necessary to decide how they were to share if their mothers were 
not of the same status. Manu explains his principle by two examples. He takes the case 
of a Brahmana who has had four wives, a Brahman(i), a Kshatriya, a Vaisya and a Sudra 
wife, and says the estate may be divided in two ways : — 

I. II 

1. To the Brahmani’s son . . ' one most excellent share ' 

+ 3 share.! of th" remainder . . 4 shares. 

2. ,, „ Kshatriya wifc’.s son . . 2 ,, ,, ,, . . 3 ,, 

3. ,, ,, Vaisya ,, . . 1^ ,. ,, ,, . . 2 ,, 

4. ,, ,, Sudra „ . . I ,, ,, ,, ..1 share. 

Total 7-J shares. 10 .shares. 

The ‘'most excellent share” is not defined. It may not have been very large. It 
will be noticed that, whichever method of partition was adopted, the Brahmani's son got 
six-fifteenths and the Vaisya wife's son three-fifteenths. By method I the Kshatriya 
wife’s son got half a fifteenth more and the Sudra wife’s son so much less than by method 
II. It may be suggested that the ‘most excellent share ’ was one-fourth of a share only, 
or in modern parlance a aawaid. If this conjecture could be proved the ‘ remainder ’ 
was very nearly the whole c.statc. It remains to notice the apparently later rules which, 
ill accord with the prohibition of a Brahman’s marriage with a Sudra woman, debar their 
son from taking more than a tenth share even when he is an only son, and then lay it 
down that ?io .son by a Sudra mother, whatever his father’s caste, shall inherit as of 
right but may take whatever hi.s father may give him : Manu, IX, §§ 154 & 155.1® 

0 J. Jolly in his Recht und Sitte, p. 62, doea not bring this point out at all clearly. Further he 
does not mention anuloma or the effects of it on tho Jaw of inhoritanco. In his translation of Brihaspati 
{SBE., XXXIII), p. 374, § 27 he has “ Let Brahmans, Kshatriyaa, 'Eaisyas, and Sudras, begotten in 
order by a Brahman, take four, three, two shares, and one share in succession.” This means : ” Let 

the son begotten on a Brahman wife, the son begotten on a Kshatriya wife, (and so on) by a Brahman, 
take four, three etc.”; just Manu's rule II. 

10 Manu, § IX, deals somewhat briefly with the whole question. Vishnu amplifies his doctrine, 
adopting his method II, and not only never excluding tho Sudra wife’s son but actually allowing him to 
take half the estate when he is the only son : XVIII, §§ I to 40. 
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Whether the anuloma Ami pratilom't jirineiplcs had any real influenee on the formation 
of castes may be doubted. They can hardly have led to the constitution of the louer 
menial and artizan caste.s en masse, though they may have coutributed fresh sections to 
masses already existing. Their legal eoiisequence.s iiui-.t !ia\e been indiivetiy of great 
imi^ortance, and it is regrettable that we do not know pn c'x ly v.-licn they tiiv.t came into 
operation. But if and when fully recognised and enforced, one of them must have been 
the cessation of pratiloma mariiage as carrying no better status than cuueubinage. The 
principle musth.ave b-'cn les.s drastic, but amj>ly potent enough to bijiig about that 
fission of the higher castes which is so di.stinctive of iiiochru itindiii-iii . Hindu Law had 
little or no regard for the institution of proiaertj' as an end to which the eugenic welfare of 
the family might be sacrificed. It never recogni.^cd primog.mitun , vvlviv private estate, s 
were concerned, a,s anything more than the right to a small extra honmifie -hare. It evem 
counterbalanced that share by special rights of ultimogeniture and the liki'. Its leading 
principle was absolutclj' eciual division of tlie estate among all .-ou' of ecjual .status. But 
under the influence of an ideal which, however mistaken, vas an eugenic idead it fo-ter d 
variety of status, just as it elaborated gradations of marriage and even more numerous 
degrees of sonsliip by blood, by appointment, by fiction and by ado2)ti(m. In modnii 
Indian custom every principlo laid down by the ancient juvi-sts can be traced, often in a 
modified or oven a debased form, but ahnost invariably recognizable. Even in Jfuham' 
madan tribes wc find the principle of anulomi at work. 

It would however be unsafe to as.sumo that in a purely or predominantly Muham- 
madan tract, where there is a vague but widtespread feeling that se>ns by a wife e f low birili 
(lowliness of status being quite undefined), no element of eontnict enters in. Ju-t as a 
woman or her kin may contract for her that her liusband is not to take a .second w fc tluring 
her lifetime under a penalty,' Lso it maj’ be made the condition of the gift of a bride that lu r 
offspring is to succeed to the bulk of hi r luishand's estate. iSueh a .'■tij)u!atjon may be 
express or implied. In any case there is often, among botJi Hindus raid Muhamn adan-i, 
a strong sentiment in favour of giving sons by a wife of high status a .^ub't;uitlally laiger 
share in his father’s estate than soas by a wife, equally married, arc entitled to.'- It is 
probable that a similar principle could be traced in other priu'ifivc legal sy-ten s, but tlmt 
of anuloma seems to be distinctively Hinelu. At any rate the ]ver;cnt writer has failoel to 
discover any inelication of it in Hammurabi's t'oele or other records of early law. 


THE HISTORY OP THE NIAAM SHAHl KINGS OP AlpIADNAGAll. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WOLSELBY HAIG. K.C.I.E., C.S.I C.M.G., C.B.F. 

[Continued from Vol. LI, p. 2i2.) 

XCIX. — An account of the mission of Qasim Beg and Mieza Muhammad Taqi to 
BijiPflR, FOR THE purpose OF BRINGING BACK FOR THE PRINCE, MlRAN HU-SAIN, 

THE Sister of Ibrahim ‘Adil Suiii II. 

When Salabat Hl'oi "as relieved of the anxiety caused by the ne ar pre senec of lire 
imperial army, he busied himself in arranging for the marriage of Milan liii.sain, and, in 
pursuance of the former agreement, sent the physician Qa.sim B( g and Mirza Muhamn ad Taqi 

11 In India contracts in restraint of polygyny are by no inenng rare, l)ut they have been 
nullified by the British codes. Engli-h lawyers api>licd the rule that all contracts in re.strainl of u.arriare 
arc void to asocial system entirely unknown to tho makers of i he rule. Hen^ca covenant to refrain 
from marrying other wiv'cs is juat us invalid, undor Anglo-Indian luv, one lo al'Staiu from marria^-o 
altogether. 

12 Rose, A Coinpendium of the Punjab Cu.loir.ait) L i'u, Lahoic. 1911, p. 70 If. t sho'jld b; uot'- I 
that the rule wavers between giving tlie inferior sons a diminished share and o.wluding them f:om 
inheritance altogether, but allowing them maintenance. 
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\ aliiablo jjr '^ciito and odi rings to ai lasigc with loraliiiii Ad il Shah II fur the juurn<\\ 
III liii dd. 'I to Ahu adiiagar. to jiutt li< r hiithaiid, .'liraii ijusain. Ih' so riivciys, aft' r r-iicli- 
jijg til! ('itv of I5ija{)itr, bioiight th- ir i-d'sion to u Hiu-t-i tsful t' riuinatiou and rttinn' u to 
Al.ona'Inagar vrith conciliatory aiis'-vi rs fsoni Ibialiioi Add iShah. iMirza Muhaiim ad 
I'a'ii was then d<'putcd to bring tlic bride and s> t out for Bijapur witn this object. He 
brought the roval bride, .seated in a howdah, in gr at state to Ahiiiacinagar, but as th‘' ■\\hok 
of the iv'g'otiations had proC'-rded on the 1 asi.s of the ivtioccs* ion of the fortress of bhola- 
pur, and Ibrahim ’Adil Shah TI evad d the fuilii.iient of this condition, Salabat &an cb lay* d 
the marriage feast and festiv^itif's until the fortn s.s .should have been surrendered. 

At this time the king's infatuation for Tulji, the dancing girl, greatly incr astd and tlic 
(ban .-crs .succeeded in obt-ai^dug anything that they wished until one day the king, vh< n in 
a spreialh- generous mood. gav<‘ to o re of tlic dancing girls a necklace of pearls, each p' oil 
of which was a gem of the fin'st vat* r. Xa.ir Khan took the necklace to Salabat I^au ami 
told him the- , story of its having B cn giv n by the king to the tlr.noing girl, and suggest- d 
tliat its return should be d •manel' tl. Acc-i ’ding to some tlic king coi imanded that the if'pc 
of p'a-ls should be giV' n to a p- rsc-u u !ioni ^alahat kh ui d- cme d to be unworthy of it, an-l 
SalAbat Khan h-'sitated to carry out the- ord r. \\ 'iii-h'"vc- story be tnu' it is ceitain tliat tlie 
king was so - nvagecl with Sala'-at whin tliat h-- t lig'nt to the treasiuy. and burnt and eh .s- 
tr >v. d utterly countless jew Is. rich .stud's, ani rare valuabl.’s fro n a'l cities and countries. 
Wlr n the Q.cmos l-cap.-d up their .sparks •.rcrc- w.ifted to the royal librcay and other buddings, 
and the si'iudec of ile-s! rite! on beg n to aim* fr-.-in these. Txie royal soivantr c! d Ihcii best 
a",d I'l idi -Ti cMt diilhadt'' .suceo 'tl.'-l in r. s.idng f om tliC il'aiics a very little out of v 'ry 
mneb..-“ 

Mill -icjii .-■onV' ,i!ti'ibn-e th<’ bnic s a'’t l-J 1 -dy ansi s'. iisclc.ss w astefulues- .'.r-d s.iy th t 
a. b-un-lh'Si '.eii t. -si' v ,';id pr slic.dity brine a''0'it in lim-j mi erlin.ss an-.l peiviriou-'- 
iie-s. so excess fails t-i lolly and na t- f'iln-'.-s : y-.-t I’a' act vos in truth evidence of the 
)\Heb I'lfA' spiiit. v idi h eo'-ntee' at i.o.hmg ' eside il'Clf ih.c i'. u' l'I and all ihal was ni i'. 
lids it aas v.ldeh h al h <1 !dni to with'li'' \v fiom ‘Ifair.., o' 'Satc .ici'l to p’s' l.is time in 
a- ipiiii iig merit. 

Whcii tlic ilaiieing gir'- ir -I ob(..ii;eil so iiiueu inllnciiee as to iie adi-iilts'-l to inti.iia'.o 
-■ 'uver.so V ith tjie .d ig .iml irwl asc--; '.jiiic.d th'd the l-ine v.as becoming estiv.iiged fioin 
dalabat Kh-’u, dioy began still firth -r t'> [> jlsoii llu- k-ng's niind .gain.jt hiiii ami to open 
the doit's of strife. iml iliiisid. i'ii > eo i.iu -lly I'arped on ^a'lrbat kbun .s ji - I- |i iideiit 
power in the .state a- <1 jir.rt ed, to ti.e I in . t.b.it Iw h ibit indly I’i.sobey-.d the king s ( <imn ai-al-.. 
until tin king bega.i to m.tkc trial of .-'alfib .t Kfan by eommanding him to jierfoim iliilies 

- 'O j-'iM.’itci Ml'. ■- {ii, -■''il;) llitj ihf n.tfio (jf Ui:-i l.'Utiiih; l,-]'! I'.itlii iSji.iii aii<l I -it th*’ 

kill,'-! \v il to liff Ivo f.oat]y noekltv •''' of i'rarl , ano rubit'.s, li hail foiiort] |>Rrt oi 

tl’o 5\.d.*i' l>Mot Ho al'^o &ay - Uial ^aialKit Klu'ui at refused to give tho n''‘'k]aA-..‘s to Fa llii 

SaaK aubi that wli- ii the kiri;^ in.si-'led substituted, afu*r eoiibuUation with the two ttther iireklace?. 

woaini (liM-jVrrt'tl Hie sulisi it ution and ceinilaiiiCd to the kiii2, wlio s-'ot for Seial at K'aii ai'd 
• ‘.<1 r' <1 hiro to ]\'\v ail »hc *7 atej«n''Iy iauii'dif I’oiMi from th<‘ tixo.sury ai'd arranged in a loom in ili# 
j'.il.ii t*. Klj.'.n, b' nt on 'i.i viog t'r • \ 'j \\ an ig u ueeidio < cUeoalLd them, but had dU the other 

[rvmjt ,vt out. 'I'h. king oTik-.d llic lo’vni to he < J-aretl and went with Fath^ Shall to ioicpect the jewels. 

ibe Vijayanagir iio’i-kJ.a * .. li* bicaiiv -o • nrag-jd that he wiaig ed up all the jewcl^s in somf 
\aluaialo carpets, set fire to the carpets, and left the loom. His attoudants rushed in to save what ihej 
could and succeeded in saving all the ext.f'pt the pearls, ao that they and the carpets were all t]. it 

WAS lost. From this day forth Murta^-a Kizum Shall was known a» “ the Madman. ” 
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little suited to his digiiity^^h Thus at iliis time a Jarman was issued ordering Sr.l 'bat Kh&n 
to go to the fortress of JXarb-^’ and nor t-:> return until further orders. Althougli Sfda’iat 
I\hi1n so far obeyed die oreler as to go in haste to the forires.-,, liodid not u ait for an 
order recalling him . but r.rtiirned without it. A few days Later Sal.vbat Khan tees ordered 
to go to JiinnAr and, ha-.-ing prepared a lofty tlirone, to awiait in the village of Narangaon 
the .arrival of the king, wlio proposed totonr in tliat p.art of hi.s dominions, Salabr.t ’^[lan 
jiroceeded to obey th.at order, and rendorefi acceptable .serviee, l»ut, as before, did not re- 
main v.-here ho was, but returned to court without leave. In .addition to all this, the poiition 
of WAghojt, Ndik'i'l T) of tlie fort of .'^liivn -r, full of .-.land-u' of i^.iLibat Klian. was p.e-. -lued 
lo tlie Icing l)v m."';"!!!' of flie dan.^ing girls .md. .ad<le l to l!i • king's indignation against his 
mlni.ster. The ki ig now issued a fresh ord ■>■ directing S.d.'dut WiAii to go to the village of 
Patori"*i* and .sot irp a thv.sno llieic. an<! a p,i\ ilioti for rli.- tl'.ro.u and evcrvtliiug th.at 
iiiight be ncces.saiy tor the lioldiug of .i roy.rl eourt. dalHi.tt Khan set out for Palori 
.and busied himself iji earr\ ing out the orders which he had received. The king's health now 
gave way, land the court plij'.sieiaus, among them Qasim Beg .and Ilakini Hasan Kashi, were 
engaged in treating him until the chief physieiaii, Hakim Misri, arrived from the ho.spital 
and by his treatment completely restored the king to health. 

While the physicians vvcrc employed in treating the king, ?alabat i^an once again returned 
to th'"’ cajuital without leave, .and the king, enraged by hi.s repeated acts of disobedience, 
suramonrd lam to couit. S.al.lbat HiAii never ontercel the royal jirescnce without fear 
and t ombling, and tlm king, taking .advant.ag' of liis nervous terror, l.id behind a door and 
sudd.'iily came forth as ?alabat F^fin cntc-iyd, and stopped him, with his sword drawn, in- 
tending to cut him down. Salabat lOiaa, .seeing the king before him with liis sword rai-sed. 
fell and rolled on the groun i lik.' a h.alf-killcd birel and wept and howled for nieiV 3 u The 
king, overcome bj^ this sight, refrained from slaying him and orde red that he should be impri- 
souc.l. On Safar 10, in the j'car mentioned above,- a Jarman w.us i.«sued to Mirz.a Sadiej 
.and BiliZcld-ul-Alulk, orelering them to scnel Salabat Klian to the fortress of P.arenda, and to 
u'.dertak.'' jointh' the ndmini.stration of the k-'ngdom. Hirr.a ^f.din and Bihzad-uL Alulk 

2»1 According to Firi.5ht.r what chiefly enraged the king .against Salabnt Khan was the auvr.me ot 
Ibi,t}iim 'Adil Shah H to the frontier. Ibrahim insisted that the marriag.? between his sister and prince 
Husain should bo consummated or tliat hi.s sister should be sent back. Salabat Kh.ui replic.l that iieitli. r 
re,-pie-it could be complied with until the fortress of 6'hohipur had been retroceded. Ibr.'ihlm thereupon 
cross.’ 1 the frontier and l.aid siege to tho fortre.ss of ,Ausa. Murlnzl Nizam Shah sent for .S.dSbaL: Hifm, 
uphraide.l him for having brought this trouble on the state, and ace.used him of treaeherv. .Salfibat Wiiui 
prot.’s ed Ids loyalty and the king accused hi.n, with more ie.a.son, of disobedience, and wcakiv addel 
tli.st it he had (hs power he would imprison him. Salabat Khan rejilied that he was the king’s humble 
serva it and only required to be told in wdiich fort h? was to be imprison.'.!, when he would co ther.? and 
ri main there as a prisoner. — F. ii, 2.S 1. 

292 Firishta savs (ii, 2S.)) that Salabat Khan was order.3d to ro to Danda-r.ajpiiri and, on receiving 
the order, went stra’ght to his house, t ntised hi . servants to put him tti iron.s, and, in spite of the protests 
r,f hi 5 foil Owens, went to Danda-Rajpuri and re-nained a prisoner there. On his depot ture the king 
appointed Qasim B.'g Hakim fot.'l and pi-'fii a .and Mirra Aluhammnd Taqi Narii i mini.stor. Firi-hta does 
not ino.'itiTi the su.b lequont inoveraents of Sa!'ib.at Kh.'ri. hero describe 1. According to liim .Sal.'diat Wain 
reinoined obediently in Danda-Rajptu i unjtil he was r- called, by Firisbta's own advice, to counteract th* 
pi ts of Suli.'in Husain S.ib’av.'lri, who had received the title of Mirza Khan. Sayyi I ‘ .Vli appears ro relate 
■ ill the stories circtilated by Salalrat Khan's enemies, 

255 PiUhu'li, idsout, thirty-one miles cast .of Mimadnagar. 

259 Xo ye, '.r has been mentioned but H. OO", apjiears to hr.ve b.'rn ihe year, iuwhi. h f»?» this 
da'e would be equivalent to ■Tan. 20. \.D. 1 .'>S7. 
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then became joint vaUls and inshvds and sent Salabat ^an to the fortress of Parenda. On 
his arrival there a fresh farmdn was received, ordering that he should be sent to the 
fortress of Ausa, and he was accordingly sent thither. 

■\Viion Bihzad-ul-5Iulk had acted as vaktl and pishvd jointly with Jlii'za Sadiq for a short 
time, he plotted to oust Mirza Sadiq from the office in order that he himself might hold it 
rdone, th.ereb v’ following the example set by Salabat Iffian. His designs becair.e known to the 
king, who was angered by them, and a farmdn was i.ssued to Mirza Sadiq ordering him to 
imprison Bihzad-ul-Mulk and send him to Parenda, and to undertake the duties of vaMl 
and fjishva by himself. The order was obeyed, and Bihzad-ul-Mulk ^ras sent to Parenda 
and imprisoned at the end of the month of Safar (Feb. a.d. 1587), while Mirza Sadiq under- 
took alone the duties of the office of vakil and pishvd. and drew all power in the state into 
his own hands. At this time Tulji the dancing girl and her followers, who had till now been 
in attendance- on the king day and night, were debarred from hi.s jwesence, and his own ser- 
vants had access to him once again. One of them, named Isma il, received the title of 
Isma il Hian, or rather Tsma'il Shah, and ro.se by degrees to be an am\r and to great power 
in the state. 

C. — Ax ACCOTJXT OF THE MARCH OF IbrAHIM '.IdIL ShAH II WITH HIS ARMY TO THE COUN- 
TRY OF Muetaza Xizam Shah, and of the disputes that ABorsE therefrom. 

It has already been juentioned that when Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah objected to surrender- 
ing the fortress of Sholajiiir, Salabat Wian postponed the marriage feast of Miran Husain 
and thus put an end to the friendship between the two royal houses. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
then set himself to culti\at‘:' the friendship of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, and to enter into 
an alliance with that family; be marched with his army and sent an envoy to Muhammad 
Qiili Qmb Shah, profes-ing friendship for him and a desire >to be connected with hks family 
by marriage. 3Iiihammad Quli Qutb Slmh, who also had reason to be displeased with Sala- 
bat Khan, n ceivcd the.-c overtures favourably and agreed to give Ibrahim ’Adil Shah hi.s 
,-idei' in marriage, but for fear of Salabat Khan hesitated to send her. In the meantime 
mw-. of the arre-t of Salabat Idian was received, and Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, vhose 
mind was now easy regarding Salabat Ktian took advantage of the opportunity to conclude 
the marriage fe.-,tivities of his sister and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II. and then Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
marched with his army towards the kingdom of Ahmadnagar and wastecl the frontier 
province of the kingdom. 

■Mir/a ,''adi(t reportf d this matt''r to the king, who commanded that Salabat Iffian and 
Bdizad-ulAIulk should be released from coidiuemcnt and placed in administrative charge 
and military eoinmand o' tlu-ir jdifirs. that Shahzada Miran Husain should be interned 
in Daulat.'ibad, and that the royal jiishHdna should be dispatched towards Bijapur, Avhilc 
the amtfS and chie fs of the- army rejiaiicd to the- capital with their troops. Mirza Sadiq 
wa- ordcie.cl to submit a re jiort nlicn all this .should have been done. 

.Mirza Sadiq. in obediemee- to the royal e-ommand. sent a me.sse nger to summon Salabat 
Khan anti Bihz.iel-id-Miilk freem the lortrcs.-e'^ in uhie h they were imprisoned, jilaced Miran 
l lei,-.aia in Daulatrebad, anel sent the- royal pisldldnd on towarels Bijelpur. He- then reported 
to the king that hi.s commands had been executed. 

The king now reflected that the recall of Salabat Klian to duty would be attributed to 
infirmity of purpose on his jiart, and a fre.-eh order was issued to the effect that Salabat 
Iffian should be- detained as before, and should not be summoned to the presence. Bihzacl- 
ul'.Mulk had not reached the fortress to which he was being sent w'hen the farwdn recalling 
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him reached him, and he retm’ned to court. Salabat Kian acted on the first farmdn which 
had reached him, paying no attention to the prohibition in the second farmdn, and set out 
for the cajjital. Bihzad-ul-Mulk on his return to the capital endeavoured, as before, to 
associate himself with I\Iirza Sadiq in the office of vaUl and pishvd, but this design conflic- 
ted with MirzaSadieps plans, and he reported the matter to the king, from whom he obtained 
a fresh farmdn for the arrest of Bihzad-ul-Mulk. Mirza Sadiq, having regard to the crisis, 
did not give effect to this order, but represented to the king that as the ‘Adil Shahi armj' 
had reached the frontier, it would be better to postpone the arrest of Bihzad-ul-Mulk. The 
king was enraged by Mirza SMiq’s interce.ssion for Bihzad-ul-Mulk, and issued a farmdn to 
the latter directing him to arrest Mirza Sadiq and send him to the fortress of Rtijuri. In 
the meantime Salabat Iffian, who had set out in accordance with the first farmdn, arrived 
at the capital, and when the king heard of his arrival he issued another farmdn directing 
that he too should be sent to the fortress of Rajuri. Bihzad-ul-Mulk, in obedience to these 
commands, sent Salabat Khan and Mirza Sadiq together to RAjuri. 

The duration of Mii'za Sadiq's tenure of the office of after the deiJosilion of 

Salabat Hjan, was no more than nine days, but in these few daj'S he did much for the jjcople. 
organized many charities, and instituted many public works. Blessed is the man who is 
not intoxicated with the pride of ten day’s power, but considers the poor and needy, and 
neglects not the oppressed and afflicted. 

The duration of Salabat Khan's tenure of the office ofpis/n d, both alone and in associa- 
tion with Asad Khan ^^as at least twelve years. He, too, certainly did much good while he 
was in power, and no lAshvd ^^'as ever so powerful as he was during this period. 

At this time, owing to the constant change of pislivds, the affairs of the kingdom fell 
into confusion, many village, s were deserted and fell into ruins, and the inliabitants of the 
kingdom fell on evil days, and the kingdom began to decay. 

Bihzad-ul-Mulk, finding the field now clear before him, was led on by' ambition to 
represent to the king that without a pishvd the affairs of the kingdom could not fail to fall 
into confusion, in the hope that the king would confer this high office on him. But it was 
far from tlic kings intention to appoint Bihzad-ul-Mulk pishvd, and on Monday', Rabi-ul- 
Awwal 14 (Feb. 13, a.d. 1.587) the post was conferred on Qasim Beg, the son of Qa.sim Beg. 

Although Qasim Beg at first, out of regard to his personal .safety', declined the ajjpoint- 
ment, he was at length prevailed upon by' Hakim Mi^ri and other officers of .state to accept 
office. A farmdn was then issued ordering that BihzAd-ul-Mulk and Sanjar Iffian sliould 
be inqirisoned, and Qasim Beg sent them to the fortre.ss of Ransuri. 

In the ineantiiue the king received news that Ibrahim Adil Shah had advanced as far 
as Parenda, and Qasim Beg, who was a good-natured and good hearted man, now used his best 
endeavours to compose the quarrel and bring about peace. He sent an envoy to Ibrahim Adil 
Shah to suy that by the* oxertion of wcll-AvisluTS the foundation of fiieudsliip between the 
two dynastic, s had been ecmentul by a matrimonial alliance, and that although Sah'ibat Klian 
had. at the in.staiiee of some .sclf-seekers. postponed the celebration of the marriage f('ast for 
a short time, he would now -set him.self to attuie for this dereliction and would do hi.s best to 
cau.se the feast to be held at once. 

Ibriihim 'Adil Shah, on this good man's interventirm. retired from Parenda. and Qasim 
Beg summoned the prince from Daulatabad and, with the king's permission, made prepara- 
tions for a splendid feast and for the > rlebration of the consummation of the marriage in the 
village of Patori. The astrologers were then ordered to .select an airspicious hour for the 
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consummation of the maiTiagc.. and selected an aaspicious night. The marriage Mas con- 
summated oil that night, the koj to his desires being placed in the hand of the 2)rinee. Tlio 
and chief oflicers of the army and the raztrs and courtiers attended, offeicd their 
congratulations, and .scattered large sse. 

After the conclusion of the festivities the king i.ssued a farmda summoning the prince 
to court. Qasim Beg sent on the prince to court, and he remaintcl there, tvithout being alien ed 
to depart, for tluce daj’s. On the fourth night, at the time v.lien all men take list, a Cie 
broke out in the bedchamber of the guiltles.s jirince, but since his hour had not yet come he 
cscajied from this calainitj' by the help of the dancing girls. Some attributed this fire to 
the king’s majesty, but God knotvs the truth of all thing.s.”^* 

W'hen the jirince escafied from the heart of the fames of that fie, OAsim Ikg uudcitook 
to protect his person and managed to i>er.suade him, tieiturbcd as he v. as, ttat he need have 
no fear of lire. The king now ordired that the lyrinco should he sent back to Daulatabild, 
and Qasim Beg sent him back thither under the chaige of some of his own tumtcd snvnnls, 
taking every jros.sible precautiem for his personal safety. 

After this a royal fatrmn was issued removing Muhib Wiaii from the jrost of com- 
mandant of Daulatabad and appointing Ahmad Wian in his place, and a secret order was 
issued to Ahmad l^an directing him to put the quince to death. But the prince was beloved 
by all, both great and small, and Qasim Beg also uas ojrposcd to any violence against 
him. Ahmad Hian therefore ]put to death another who resembled the prince, and sent hi.s 
head to the king. The tmojile, when they saw, as they thought, the head of their favourite, 
were naturally convinced that the tirince had been put to death, but a feev dajes later the 
coaimandaut’.s artifice and the fact that the jn'ince was still alive became knouii, and the 
king, who attributed this di.sobcdie nee and deceit to Qa.sim Beg, i.ssued an order removing 
him from the office of lA-shvd, and Habib Iffian, who had formerly been known as hlusharraf- 
ul-Mamalik, acquired the office of inshvd by the efforts of Futuh;'^^* but his tenure of the 
office lasted no longer than one night, for, at the end of the night on uhich he on the robe 
of honour evhich had been conferre d on him as vaW, Habib Khan, one of the immediate atte n- 
dants of the king, gave Futuh a jewelled necklace and by his help became vakil and j.Uhvd, 
and the king removed Habib Wjnn from the office of ^Ashvd almost at the moment in uhich 
he conferred it on him . 

Qasim Beg uas valM for nine months, and was followed by Habib Khan uho h( Id ofru c 
for one night, Aft'T that, in accordance witli the- royal command, the .sons of some of ihe 
old officers of the eoui t wlio had been ooncfu-neel in public affairs gained aecci-.s to the king's 

2S5 There is no ttoubi o{ iMurta?i,i Xv.uia Sluiti's giiill.. Fiii.shta, who was inclose nttmclane ■ 
on him at this time aa'l belong -d to hisputy, not the prince’.s, says that ho caused th« priaee s 
bedding to be sot on fnc and then had llio door of his bedroom seeurod, so that ho could not esonpe. 
I'alhi .Slu'th.the kina's faa ou-it.e dniuing g’.il, hoard the prii.ru’s evi's and, taking pity on him, had him 
fetor, sod, and Q.Hira Roe and Miiza Midieminad Tcqi X; d i s.-'nl hirn'Ocrctly 1 aok to Paiilatril Ad, Two c, 
three d.ays 1 itor th,'' k'ng votd to llo^ b.-'ilrnom lo soart It for his son's remains, h\it finding m. 
ovrn a bone (iiKS'inni/d Fnllil .'sliAh. .Sl.o ■■ni.g.^^ti .1 tl i-.t the [ rinoe's Ixin'^s had b.?en ont iroly calcined 
hut tlie king r. fipcd (,) iio’io'.o I'.i i, .rnd pi-esio,! I.or inor, i t.s. ly, hi roupr.n slw aclnuttod that ;ihe ha i 
uved the pr'm, o handed him over to i^f.'.im p! .■ end .iliioi Arnhammad Taqi, but tlioy, on boinr 
examined, dini. d .any knowlodgo of the iiff.ii'’, wt eroitj.on tlie king di- mis -ed them and appointed 
Mirzii 8a<Uq Idi.'in Ei-,ICil,,"id; cai-i/. -F, ii. 

23® 1 take this most .'nusual name to be Sujiiil 'Ab'.s version of Fa hi ShCih, ttie title ronfrrrf'l 
by iiurtaaCi Xi.-Am Shah <,11 Tulii, the I'.aucing girl. 

297 Accord. iig to Firishta, Mirza Muhammad Siidiq Urtlid'aili sni’ooedod (,)ur-im Beg as vakil and. 
on refusing to aid the king in his designs against his son'.s life, w.a.s -npor lodod l»y Sultan ’Husain flahz-.v.sri, 
who received the title of Mirza Khan— F. ii. 
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private council. Among the se wcic Aiauiaua 1 iabiijuliah, .-^on of 2»Iaulana ‘Inayat uUali Ta i, who 
;’u the days of the late king and in the early days of the reign of Murtaza Nizam 8hah had 
been one of the chi(‘f pillars of the Ahmadnagar kingdom, Sultan Husain, .son of Sultan 
ilasan Sabzavari, Vafa Idjan and the .sons of the other amirs and officers. The.se the king 
suiuaioiif'd to court, and as he was guided by divine grace, he followed the advice of the chief 
men in the kingdom, who were convinced, as t hough bj' inspiration, that Sultan [fu^ain, who 
was known as Alirza Khan, was inspired with cajrability for office. The king there fore comman- 
ded all to .suiaport him. Thereafter all, having been asked their age, rvere invested with 
robe, s of honour and allovv'ed to depart. Early the next morning, at the instance of Futuh and 
her followers, the king summoned Alaulana Ilabibullah, invested him with a robe of honour 
and appointed him to the admini.stration of aU the affairs of the kingdom. Win n the son 
of Alaulana Tnaj’atullah was transferrd to the post of vakil, he arrested most of the nobles 
and officers of the kingdom, and especially the foreigners, such as Qasim Beg, Hakim Misii, 
Jlirza Aluiiamniad Taqi, Amin-ul-AIulk, Habib Khan. Shah Rafi'-ud-din Husain, Mirza Muqim 
and othrrs, and s<‘nt them to distant fortresses. 

In the nreautime the petition of Raja Baharjiu^** had arrived at court. Its purport 
was that his brother, Narayan, had risen in rebellion against him and that many had gather- 
ed around him. He requested that a force might be serrt from the capital to his assistance 
and promised to pay wicl bahu and to regard himself thenceforward as a vassal of Ahmadnagar. 
In accordance with the ro 3 V\,l co n uand a nu ubor of the principal amirs, such as Nin Iffian, 
Saif Khan, Abhang Iffian, Jahangir Khan and Saif-ul-Mulk, were sent with a large army to the 
assistance of Raja Baharj u, and Farhad Khan was appointed to the command of the army. 
The amirs marched in accordance with the roj’al command, and when they reached the fron- 
tier of Baharjiu’s country, they learnt that Naraj-anjiu had overpowered him and impri- 
soned him, and had established himself a.s independent ruler of the country. They therefore 
halted on the frontier and reported the condition of affairs to the capital. The .son of Alaulana 
Tnayatullah was then beginning to totter, prc 2 )aratory to falling from the office of vakil, 
and nobody took the trouble to answer the letter of the amirs until the Alaulana evas 
dejiosed and Alh'za Iffian, with the assi.stance of Isina'il Wian, was appci»ted vakil. Then 
however, Mu'za Iffian .sent a man to recall the amirs and entered into friendship with them. 

The way of this matter was on this wise. When the son of Maulana Tnayatullah had been 
jnshvd for nearly three months, Mirza Khan entered into a confederacy with Ismail ^an and 
promised to pay him the sum of 10,000 huns when he should be ajjpointed, and in the mean- 
time he paid as earnest money to Futuh the sum of 2,000 huns, so that the whole of that party 
unanimously^ favoured his elevation to the jrost of pishvd, and began to make rejwrts and com- 
ihaints to the king regarding the son of Mauhlna Tnayatullah and succeeded in imejudieing the 
king agaiirst him and in obtaining afarmun for his deposition. The son of Maulana Tnaya- 
tullah was, indeed, not lit for the office of raUl. Alirza Siidiq, an account of whose prosperity 
and disgrace has already been given, said of hi.s tenure of the office of pishva that he was a preg- 
nant pishvd and was gravid for nbie i' coth.s, nine days and nine hours, which is the jieriod of 
pregnancy, diuiug the t'.nurc of the office of pishvd by Qasim Bfg, Mirza Sadiq himself, and 
Habib Wijn, and that a black crow was Ixirn, A strange thing is that the following hemistich 
h a chronogram fjr the date of the deyiosit ion of the son of Mauliink Tnayatullah. IsJ 
i ly-*) ^ t^.tj “ 

289 This w.i-. Uah.'irji, Ih'ij.i uf lhi;,;l.V'a. Firi -htu dooa not lUeuGoii tlii.-i affair. 

289 1 cannot extract froie tliis chrojiograui any possible date for the dismissal. 
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VViien the appointment of pishva was, by the help of the dancing girls, beoto^vi-d on Mirza 
Khan, who was, in truth, the cause of the ruin of the Nizam Shahi dynasty, he, in accordance 
with the vileness of his disposition and his natural wickedness, began to lay the axe to the root 
of the i^ower and of the Nizam Shahi djmasty, and to behave with great ingratitude 

to his old master, and to plot and conspire against the king with a gang who were tired of his 
seclusion and abstraction from affairs of state, with the object of putting the prince on the throne. 

^Yhen Mirza Wian was settled in the post of vakil he sent to recall the amirs who had been 
sent to the assistance of Baharjiu, and succeeded in turning them into partisans of his own in 
the matter of placing the prince on the throne. He falsely accused Farhad Hian and Saif-ul- 
Mulk, who would not aid him in this matter, of some offence, and seized them and imprisoned 
them in a fortress. He confiscated their Jcfjirs and conferred them on 'Ali Hian, his own 
mother’s brother, to whom also he gave the title of Kishvar ^an. He also entered into 
correspondence with Bijapiir on this subject, and sent to Ibrahim ’.Idil Shah to remind him 
that the prince was his son-in-law and suffered great hardship and misfortune in Ahmad- 
nagar, as a band of dancing girls who had the king’s ear and access to all his councils were for 
ever trying to compass the overthrow of the prince. He said that the prince had hitherto, by 
the assistance of his well-wishers, escaped from the snares of hi.s enemies, and was hoping that 
his connection by marriage with Ibrahim Adil Shah would induce the latter to invade 
Alvmachiagar, come to his assistance, set him on the throne of his ancestors, and return. He 
promised that whenever Ibrahim 'Add Shah came to the prince’s aid the fortress of Parenda 
would be surrendered to him. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, led astray by these fomenters of strife, and induced by his connection 
with the prince and by the hope of increasing his dominions, ordered his army to assemble, and 
sent on his plshHdna. He then marched, at the head of a very strong and numerous army, 
for the kingdom of Ahiuadnagar. 

tVhen the news of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah's approach reached the king, his kingly pride and 
valour led him to order the pish'^dna forth and to send it on in the direction of Bijapur. All 
the amirs and vaz^r-s who were of the i^arty of the prince were sent on with the advanced guard 
before the rest of the army, and although they openly obeyed the roAal command, 5-et when 
they reached the village of Patori they halted and advanced no further. 

The king, in spite of the instability of his position and of his ill-health, was firmly resolved 
on punishing the enemy, and marched from the capital with hi.s army. 

When the amirs heard that the king had marched, they left the village of Patori and 
marched on to the village of Dawara,2 'o and the king and his army encamped at Patori. 

As the greater part of the army, from the prince downwards, were openly disobedient, 
and the greater number of the foreigners and loyal servants, whose staunchness and fidelity 
will be remembered to their credit until the end of the world, and whose swords and counsel 
hadeverbeen at the disposal of the kings of the Nizam Shahi dynasty, were now imprisoned 
in various fortresses by Isma'il jdiAn and his followers, vho h'dd all iiower in the state, and, 
being rendered helpless, owing to the fpiarrels between the amirs, could not render any assis- 
tance at this cri.sis, and as the king suspeetf d that all trouble had been brought about by 
Mirza Khan, whom he bitterly reproached, there was no course open to him but to send a humble 
message to Ibrahim 'Adil Shfih, promising to pay him a large sum of money and to attempt 
to compose the quarrel by peaceful means. 


290 Fathardi and Dhanora. 
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JErza Hian was now much alarmed, and attempted to persuade the king’s servants, imder 
whose charge he was, to let him go free, in order that he might persuade the amirs to cease their 
opposition to the king’s wishes, and to attack the ‘Adil Shahi army. The fool Isma'il Hian, 
in his simplicity, believed that Mirza ^an was speaking the truth and let him go free. IVIirza 
l^^n then made off to the amirs and at last openly showed himself a traitor. On the follow- 
ing day, he and all the amirs marched with the army to Daulatabad and placed themselves 
at the disposal of the prince 2®'. 

When Mirza Khan fled towards the amirs, the royal camp moved from the village of 
Patori to Mahkari, and thence to the capital. 

Before Mirza Khan and the arairs could reach Daulatabad and make obeisance to the prince, 
the kotwdl of that fortress and all its garrison had concurred in raising the prince to the throne, 
and had actually seated him on the throne. Rastin ^an, governor of the city of Bir, and all 
the citizens had followed the example of Daulatabad and declared for the prince. In the mean- 
time 3Crza Khan also, with the chief amirs, arrived at Daulatabad and made obeisance to the 
prince. The accession of Mirza Khan and the amirs greatly strengthened the position of the 
prince, and adherents began to assemble from all sides. The prince entrusted all affair.s of 
administration to Jlirza Hjan and made him his vakil and plshvd, and even entered into an 
engagement with ilirza Iflian to the effect that he would never even think of deposing him 
from the office of vakil and p^ishva. 

On the following day at sunrise JErza Wian brought the prince forth from Daulatabad 
and they marched out into the open plain. It is said that when the prince left the fortress, 
the moon was in Scorpio, and although he was strongly advised not to leave the fort then, he 
paid no heed to the advice. 

291 This account of the last days of the reign of jVIurt.ira Nizam Shah I is not correct. Firishta, 
who was employed by the king as a conSdentiol agent and adviser during his contest with the prince, is 
a far better authority than Sayyid ‘Ali. He .says that when the amirs and the army halted at Dhanora 
and refused to advance any further against the army of Bijfipur, which was besieging Ausa, he was himself 
sent by the king to make inquiries in the camp and report the cause of tlie delay. Mirza ^iSn, who had 
returned to the city, was much alarmed by the deputation of Firishta, whom he knew to be devoted to the 
king’s interest, and offered the dancing girl, Fathi ShMi, a bribe of 12,000 huns to obtain an order appoint- 
ing him to investigate the cause of the army’s slothful ness. The bribe was acceptod and the imbecile king 
sent Mirza T^an to tlie camp. Firishta fled from the camp on Mirza Qian's arrival and was pursued, but 
contrived to elude his pursuers and to reacli A'.unadnagar in the morning, when he made his report to the 
king. Ha said that Mirzi K’laa intended to go to Daulatabad, release tiie prince, and raise him to the 
throne. Fathi Siiah, who was present at the interview, gave him the lie and said that it was inconceivable 
that Mirza I^.an should be meditating treason. Firishta replied that ho had no motive for wishing to 
injure Mirza Khan but feared that the truth of his report would soon be manifest. He was yet speaking 
when spies came in and reported that Mirza IGian and the amirs wore marching to Daulatabad with the 
object of proclaiming the prince. The king, in great alarm, asked Firishta what was to be done. Firishta 
replied that two measures, either of which was certain of success, were open. The fir.-'t was to assemble 
the guards and march rapidly to Paithan to oppose the progress of the rebellious amirs, wiio would be de- 
serted by the army when it was seen that the king liad taken the field- To this tiie king pleaded sickness 
caused by poison administered by a eunuch, who, he feared, had been in the pay of Mirz i l^ian. Firishta’s 
second proposal was that .Salabat l^an should be recalled from Danda. Rajpuri, and that the king should 
be carried in his litter as far as Junnar, to meet him. Ho said that the army, on learning that the king 
and Salabat Khan had met and were reconciled, would at once desert the prince and Mirz'i Khan and 
return to its allegiance. The king issued an order recalling .Salabat Mi.'m from Dand\ Rajpuri and 
would have started to meet him, had not the dancing girl dissuaded him by alarming liim. The miserable 
king lost lieart, and decided to await Salabat Tran’s arrival in Ahmadnagar. It was Salabat Khan’s arrival 
that Mirza ^an had feared, and in order to forestall it he was marching on Daulatabad by double stages. 
Firishta, seeing that the king was entirely in the hands of Fatlii Shah, was constrained to let events take 
their course — F. ii, 286-288. 
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IMirza Hian, having brought the prince forth from the fort, presented to him the confede- 
rates who had declared for him, and when all the amirs, officers, sildhddrs, and troops who had 
agreed to raise the prince to the throne had made their obeisance and had been assured of 
the increase of his bounty and favour towards them, some of them were promoted. Among 
these was 5Iir jiuhaiumad Salih Nishaburi, who received the title of IffianMianan and the 
appointment of Sar-i-nauhat. 

When the news of the prince’s intentions reached the city of Ahmadnagar, most of the army, 
who were by nature a faithless crew, forgot their obligation and disgraced themselves by for- 
saking their lawful master and hastening to join the prince, and during the two or three days 
which the prince now spent in Daulatabad he was joined by innumerable troops. 

When an enormous force had thus gathered round the prince’s standard, the prince marched 
on Ahmadnagar. Meanwhile the king contracted dysentery and became very weak. Although 
Isma’il Khan and his party strove hard to enlist some help, so that they might meet the rebels 
in the field, their efiort.s were unsucessful. The dancing girls were now dispersed. Some of 
them hid their heads in holes and corners and others fled to aU parts in fear of their lives. 
Isma’il Iffian, the head of that gang, was unable to cope with the calamity that had befallen 
him, and sent umbrella and afldbgirs, the special insignia of royalty, by the hand of Daud Iffian, 
another member of the gang, to the prince, and asked for an assurance that his life would be 
spared, but was so overcome by terror and perplexity that, without waiting for this assurance, 
he fled to the prince’s camp. When Daud Wian, who had started before Isma’il Hsan, reached 
the prince’s camp, he was slain by the turbulent mob, but Isma’il’s fate was not decided so 
soon, for when he arrived he wa.s admitted to make his obeisance, and Mirza Iffian, interceding 
for him, prevented the mob from doing him violence. 

When the prince’s army arrived before Ahmadnagar, it halted by the Kdld Chabutra 
in order that an auspicious hour for entering the city might be chosen, and the prince’s tent 
was pitched there. The Saj-yids, mauluvis, and the great men and the people of the city came 
forth to pay their respects and oSer their congratulations, and received the honour of being 
allowed to make their obeisance, while the chief men of the army went out to welcome the 
prince, and aU were graciously received. The next day at sunrise the prince mounted in royal 
state and rode with his amirs and officers tow-ards the citadel of Ahmadnagar to pay his 
respects to the king. 

Wlien the prince rvas admitted to the royal presence he made his obeisance, and the 
king with paternal kindne.ss called him to him. A number of the prince’s most devoted 
adherents, who had from motives of caution accompanied him to the royal presence, were 
aijprehensive of the prince’s advancing to the foot of the throne, notwithstanding the great 
weakness of the king, but the king, perceiving their anxiety, reassured the prince, and, w'hen he 
drew near embraced him and kissed his forehead, and then gave him some useful and profit- 
able advice regarding kingcraft and the mutability of all human concerns. Wdicn the king 
had finished his discourse, the prince took his leave, and sent the king, owing to his great 
weakn''ss, from the Baghdad palace to the bath of Haidar Khan. Then Mirza Rian and 

293 On the an n al of Tiiiice Husain before AJjmadnagar, Fiiishta attempted to have the gates of 
the fort shut until Salabat Kluun should arrive; but all except Fathi Shrdi and her muie ant, Sabza, 
had deserted the king, and there was none to carry out any orders. The prince and tfiiz.i Khan, with 
thirty or forty rulfians, entered the fort and made their way to the Ba^dyd palace, slaying all whom they 
met on their way. Fiiishta wa-s recognized by the prince as a school-fellow, and was protected by him 
— F. ii, 288. 

293 According to Firishta, f e prince, on entering his father’s prcs.mce, treated him with every 
conceivable indignity and, touching him with the point of his sword, threatened to run him through the 
body. The king replied that he was sick unto death and would not trouble fiis son for many days longer, 
and prayed that his life might be sprr d. The appeal touched the prince for the moment, and lie demean* 
ed himself more humanely — F. ii, 288. 
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some of the fomenters of strife who were in the prince’s company, began to ply him with argu- 
ments to the effect that a king is the shadow of God and can, no more than God, endure a 
partner or a rival, and that any such should, in accordance with God's law, be removed. 
They succeeded in gaining the prince’s consent and the prince proceeded to compass the king’s 
death, and made manifest to all the truth of what the astrologers had foretold regarding 
the prince. Of a truth it becomes not a king to be a parricide, and if he becomes one his 
reign endures not. The days of the new king’s reign had not yet reached one year, when the 
ill luck consequent on this base action overtook him and handed him over to the gang which 
had instigated him to this action, so that he was slain, as will soon be described. 

The death of the king caused widespread lamentation and mourning. After his death the 
learned and accomplished men of the court made the necessary arrangements for his 
enshroudment and funeral and buried him in the garden of Rauzah, among the tombs of 
his ancestors. 

This dreadful calamity happened on Rajab 18, a.h. 996 (June 14, a.d. 1588). Most 
accounts say that Murtaza Nizam Shah reigned twenty-four years.^^B 

( To be continued.) 
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“ MALABAR.” 

As is well known, the term Malabar, properly 
the South-West Coast of India, was, up to the 
eighteenth century at any rate, extended round 
Cape Comorin, up the South-East Coast. So that 
Malabar came to mean any inhabitant of Southern 
India- 

An interesting instance of this is to be found 
in a chatty book of travels On and OJf Duty in 
Annam, by Gabrielle M. Vassal (London, 1910 ; 
Heinemann). At the end of the book, pp- 277- 
278, is a short glossary of no intrinsic value, e.g., 
“ Sais, coachman : the name the French have 
given to the native driver.” ^‘Choutn-choum/ : the 
native alcohol made from fertnented rice,” which 
must be the author’s idea of sam-shu. But she 
gives, nevertheless, an explanation of Malabar, 
as used in Annam, which rings true : ” JIalabar 
was the term used for any Indian m Indo-China ; 
now it is used for the closed carriage driven ori- 
ginally by the Indians : the small box which is 
the favourite carriage of the Annamese.” Here 
clearly tho ‘ Indian ’ is the Chulia (Chola, Tamil) 
of the Coromandel (S.B.) Coast, or the Kling 
(Kalinga, Telugu) further up the Coast northwards, 
and the carriage is the familiar bandy, Tamil 
vandi, of Madras and the Coast generally. 

R. C. Temple. 


MEDINA TALNABY. 

A Seventeenth Century Hobson-Jobson. 

Jdn Olafsson, 1593-1079, tho Icelandic traveller, 
was in India (Tranquebar) from 1621 to 1621 and on 
his return home wrote an account of his travels in 
MS, which has since been printed in Icelandic in 
Copenhagen, well edited by Hr. Sigfiis BI6ndal. He 
followed the common practice of his day of inter- 
larding his MS. with information from contemporary 
writers, using the Compendium Cosmographioe, a 
short geography in Danish by Hans (or PjetM) 
Nansen (1633), for the purpose of enlarging on the 
geographical portion of his book. In describing 
Asia he records, amongst the cities of Arabia, two 
which he calls Medina and Talnaby. 

Nansen’s Compendium was popular and ran into 
editions— 1 633, 1635, 1646. J5n Olafsson’s “ Medina 
and Tainby ” discloses a good instance of the 
rise of a Hobson-Jobson. In the 1633 and 1635 
editions of Nansen, the names are printed as one — 
“ Medina Talnaby.” In the 1646 edition, somebody 
inserted a comma thus: ‘"Medina, Talnaby.” 
Incidentally this shows that Jon Olafsson used 
tho 1646 edition, reading the statement as the 
names of two towns. These words, however, 
represent the name of one town only ! Let us 
write them as one name ” Medinatalnaby ” and 
divide the name up “ Modinat-al-naby.” Tho name 
becomes at once Medinatu’n-Naby, the City of the 
Prophet, i.e., Medina not far from Mecca. 

R C. Temple. 


29t Sayyid ’Ali does not give the details of Muitaza Ni-.am biiah's dtatii. .Vecording to Firishta, 
Husain II, a few days after his interview with his father, had him carried to th - bath and caused it to be 
heated to a much higher temperature than usual. He then had all apertures closed and allowed the king, 
no water to drink, so that he was siiSocated, or rather, baked to death — F. ii, 288. 

295 Firishta agrees in the date here given as that of Murtaza Nizam Shah’s death, but says that he 
reigned for tvvent . -four years and five months. He adds that ho rvas bu.-ied temporarily at Rauzah, above 
Daiilatabad, and that his body was exhumed by his brother, Burhan II, and sent to Karbala, where it was 
buried beside those of his father and grandfather — F. ii, 283. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


An Elementary Palaunq Grammar by Mrs. 

Leslie Milne. Introduction by C. O. Blagden. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1921. 

I understand Mrs. Milne’s difficulties in “ this 
first attempt to reduce the PaJaung language 
to writing and to unravel its construction,” because 
in 1375, in co-operation with Mr. E. H. Man I made 
an attempt to reduce a language — an Andamanese 
dialect of a tribe that epidemics introduced by 
Euroiieans have alas ! since absolutely wiped out — 
for the first time to writing. The difficulties before 
us were much greater than those Mrs. Milne had to 
encounter, for the reasons that theie was no pre- 
vious knowledge to guide u? and no known group 
of languages with which to compare what we were 
trying to learn. I well remember the difficulty of 
making anything of an obviously grammatical 
construction out of the .statements of natives c-f 
the soil, quite ai, intent on learning our language 
as wo wore on learning tlieira, and utterly unable 
to explain, or help in e.xplaining, any grammatical 
form. Something ot the same trouble no doubt 
fell to Mi'.s. Milne in her endeavours. 

This book is not “scientific.” That is, it does 
not, attempt to present the la-nguage philological'y, 
and uses for grammatical purposes the terms and 
expressions commonly employed in teaching and 
explaining English to English people. The book 
is none the less useful and clear to those for w-hom 
it is primarily infendetl — I take it missionaries and 
Government officials. For such a purpose it is a 
good book. 

It is also an honest book and slurks no ditficiilties 
presented by an analytical language framed on lines 
unknown to European learners. Tliere is r. real 
attempt to explain the why and wherefore of eveiy 
word in every sentence quoted : which after all is 
what the learner wants, unless he be a philological 
student. Such a student will find out for liimself hoi.- 
very inadequate is the usual Enuhjh scheme of 
grammatical teaching, where “ non-Aryan ” Oriental 
langu-iges aro concerned. I need not point out to 
such tile dciiciciicies in this respect on almost every 
page of this hook- 

One result is that a great many words have to bo 
treated as “particles” — a term dear lo the old time 
grammarians when faced witli a syllable or wortl 
essential to any given language, which he could not 
account for or exactly classify — a term I person- 
ally sliould lilce to .see tabued to all gi’amma- 
rians. While we are on this point, there is on - 
‘particle,’ ta, whicli \'ory often appear.?, with evei”v 
kind of sense attached to it according to conte.xf. 
Mrs. Milne gives it the general sense of the Enghsii 
‘ to.’ It seems to mo to be really what I have called 
a ‘conjunctor of intimate relation’ in treating 
Nicobarese— a tongue in general alliance with those 


to which Palaung belongs, viz., those of the general 
Mon Kace. This is to say that ta in both Nico- 
barese and Palaung is used when it is necessary or 
desirable to express the fact that there is an inti- 
mate relation between two words in a sentence. 

This leads me to note that Palaung, like other 
languages of the kind, has a wide list of what wo 
used to call numeral co-efficients, but I suppose we 
must now call them numeral determinatives. I 
am no's sure, however, whether the younger 
term is an improvement, especially as this Grammar 
tends to show that these words are really descriptive 
or classificatory. Perhaps th'3 beat and most 
generally intelligible term for them would be ‘ classi- 
fier.’ I throw this out as a hint to professional 
grammarians. 

Turning to the “ System of writing,” I am very 
pleased to sec that only four unusual letters are ased, 
and my remarks thereon will show the authoress 
how far the piildie she caters for will grasp her 
meaning, though I suspect it is that skilled philologist 
Mr. Otto Blagden who is responsible for them and 
not Mrs. Milne. I will preface my remarks by 
quoting from p. 12 : “ When there is no diacritical 
mark over a letter, the vowel sound is short ; when 
a straight line ic over a letter : — a, the vowel sound 
is long.” Then “ a as a in Ma7in (German) ” makes 
a as a in father ? — “ a as u in but" makes a as ur in 
further. Am I right ? We now get a little puzzle : 
“e as in e in get or well" makes e in /ale? — “ e as a in 
pane" makes 6 in ? what, raising the question of why 
print both e and o ? IVliat is gained by doing so ? 

I next come to a .greater difficulty : — “ i as i in 
pin,” and “ as i in medicine,” what then are i 
and I ? Have wo in Palaung what Sir George 
Giierson would call “long short i” and “short long 
i ?” It so, it should be stated. PrimA facie, 
there is no reason really for bothering the reader 
with either f or i. 

Lastly, we have “ o as o in bone," which would do 
away with 6 altogether : however, I assume that 
Mrs. Milne means “ o as o in opaque ”, which should 
leave us 6 as in hone. And then we have what 
I can’t print in the -Journal, viz., what looks like a 
q gone wrong to represent “ o as in hot or law !” 
in the text we liave very frequently this q gone 
wrong with the long mark over it, so it mu.st be 
Ijoth long .and short as in hot and law. But need 
we worry the public with this q gone wrong ? 
Would not the much more easily printed O and Q 
do equally well and bo as easily explained ? 1 
throw this out a.s a hint. 

The only further remark needed here is that the 
book is beautifully printed and Mr. Blagden’s 
introduction admirable. 

Pv. 0. Temple. 



THE PROJECTED ILLUSTRATED MAHABHARATA. 

By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bt. 

In vol. Ill, pt. I, of the Annals of the, EhanAarhar Institute, Pooua, for July 1921, but 
published in January 1922, there is a paper by the Chief of Aundh on the lines to be followed 
in drawing the pictures for the Institute’s edition of the Mahabharata. The Institute has 
been fortunate in securing a heavy Government subsidy supplemented by a princely donation 
from the Chief himself, who is anxious that the money shall be properly spent, i.c., that the 
illustrations shall reproduce the period of the actors in the story as accurately as may be. 
He has fairly and dispassionately stated his views as tothe principles that should guide the 
artists employed. With these views I may say at once I heartily agree. 

In ascertaining what these principles should be, the point that raises controversy is (to 
quote the Chief) the fact that no caves or statues or carvings belonging to the epic period 
are available, nor is there any literary evidence which may unimpeachably be assigned to the 
epic period.” To this I may add that it is not even yet definitely settled what was “ the 
epic period.” In the circumstances it is clear that all we can go upon is circumstantial evi- 
dence for such all-important points in pictorial representation as dress for man and beast, 
vehicles (animal or other), dwellings, processions, manners and customs, insignia and so on. 
And such circumstantial evidence as we have is based perforce on tradition, ancient or modern. 
The whole argument, therefore, rests on the value of tradition in such a matter as this or 
in allied matters. 

In my judgment tradition is of very great value — especially if it can be traced back to a 
period when writing was unknown, or but sparsely used, or known only to a limited class. 
In such cases tradition is at least of equal value with written or inscribed documents, even if 
these can be shown to be contemporary. In literary matters it is not diflScult to show that 
this is the case. The circumstances in which Sir George Grierson and Dr. Lionel Barnett 
recovered the practically unwritten Kashmiri text of the Lalld Vahydni, 600 years after the 
author’s date, make a case in point. The unquestioned accuracy with which a hdfiz will 
repeat the Kuran, a Jew the Hebrew Scriptures, and many a Christian of the days gone by 
could repeat the Bible, and members of Brahmanical and Buddhist Schools appropriate por- 
tions of what I may call the Indian Scriptures, are other cases in point. Yet another illustra- 
tion of the value of literary tradition is the fact that some thirty years ago the broken stones 
of the Kalyani Inscriptions at Pegu were set up again, despite many lost gaps, with complete 
accuracy because thetext — recording the upaaawpaJa ceremony of ordination — was of supre)ne 
importance to the Buddhist hierarchy of Burma, and agreed word for word, even letter for 
letter, with the traditional written texts to be had in abundance in unvarying MSS. 

The accuracy of pictorial representations of such ephemeral matters as the light and 
shade and the colouration of a landscape, of cloud effects and so on, are as much a matter of 
mciuory as the words of a text or the notes of a long musical work, and the fact that these 
can be, and are habitually, carried without error in certain tyq>es of brain is beyond cavil. 
In ancient sculpture and pictures allowance must of course be made for want of knowledge 
in perspective and anatomy, but this docs not detract from the accuracy of tradition in such 
matters — dress, vehicles, dwellings, collective movements and manners — as go to the correct 
reproduction of a scene enacted before the date of the ancient artist. I therefore submit tliat 
we can safely trust his productions as to such points as the above. 

As the Chief of Aundh says, we possess an ancient tradition of this kind in the sculptures 
and actual pictures at Sfinchi, Bharhut, Bhilsa, Ajanta, Ellora, Java, Amaravati and so on, 
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and not only do I agree that we are safe in using them as models for such a project as 
an illustrated Mahdbharata, but I have actually done so for illustrations of Indian History. 

About ten years or more ago I was asked to write the Persian, Indian and Further Indian 
.■,ections of Hutchinson's History of the Nations. It wa.s to be a brief popular history from 
the earliest to the most modern times and highly illustrated, i.e., with at least one picture 
on every page, besides many full-page illustrations. Of the Indian section, to which I will 
now restrict myself, I controlled the illustrations as well a.s the letter-press. As the historj- 
had to be very brief and cover the whole .story from the earliest to the most modern times, 

I had to leave out very many important incidents and matters I wished to include in the 25,000 
words I was allowed for all India, ancient, mediaeval and modern. I used the power of profuse 
illustration to make good deficiencies as far a.s possible. The illustrations then becam.c of 
jjaramount importanc.?. Further, as the work was essentially “popular,” more pictures 
containing “ movement ” than I wished had to be included. Lastly, I could command the 
.services of English artists only, .some of whom had never been in India and had, therefore, 
to be carefully taught and instructed. 

For the ancient ijortion of the work I relied on the many books, illustrated in facsimile 
available nowadays on anci;nt Indian .sculptured remains, and to my mind I was justified 
in doing so. Roughly^ the procedure was to select the photographs or other mechanical 
reproductions I wanted for my scenes, carefully' explain them to the artist, and tell him 
to draw his picture with modern perspective and anatomy. He did not always quite clearly 
apprehend, but for the purpose in hand, viz., pictures for the education of a public unlearned 
in things Indian, the artists, taken all round, seemed to me to succeed in recreating with 
reasonable accuracy Indian scenes of long ago. In the case of the proposed illustrated 
Mahdbkdrata, I do not sea why the Chief of Aundh and his colleagues should not succeed in 
satisfying even a learned Indian public by following the same method — which indeed I 
gather is what he proposes to do — with this difference : — ^my artists were English without 
expert Indian knowledge, he and his artists are ex])crt Indians. 

The ancient scenes depicted were as follows : — 

Prehistoric India. 

1 p. 115 — ^The dawn of life; building a home. Drawn from a description of Anda- 
manese practice ; the most primitive Oriental typo known. 

2. p. 116— The early morning of life; the daily bread. Taken from a photograph of 
primitive life in Bengal. 

.3. p. 117 — The forenoon of life; Aryans entering India. Artist’s own idea, accepted 
by myself. 

4. p. 118 — Aryans settled in India : open-air sacrifice . From description : artist had 
bt^eii long in India. 

North India; 

p. 119 — Maya’s Dream of the Birth of Gautama Siddharta, the Buddha, B.c. 568,* 
From a well known Buddhist sculptured scene, 

1 Adaohod to tho bcctiou of the work is a table of “ Dates of Indian History ” vtitb a cautionary 
i: tp : — “ Mott of tha early clate.t aud many Hindu dates uji to the Muhammadan Conquest hi 1193 

a;e stiii ci'p.'.r^vorsiil,” 
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6. p. 120 — A hermit hi times boyond date. Froiii sculptured scones by an artist who 

knew India well. 

7. p. 121 — An exhortation by Mahavira, the Jina, B.c. d60. From a description. 

8. p. 122 — -Ihe last days of Buddha's teaching, b.c. 489. From a description, to bring 

out the difference between the nakedness of Mahavira and the clothing of 
Buddha. 

9. p. 122 — Prasenajit of Kosala (Oudli) pays a visit. B.c. 520. From a sculpture ; 

not successful : vtrj' stiff and tho horse’s tail should be tied to the harness. 
The scene is fairly portraj^ed, nevertheless. 

10. p. 123 — Ajatasatru of Magadha makes a midnight call, B.C. 495. From descrip- 

tion, bas-^d on ancient sculpture. 

11. ji. 124 — Anathapindaka’s great act of charity, b.c. 483. Fro.n a well-known 

Buddhist sculpture. 

12. p. 125 — Poru,s awaits the attack of Alexander, July, B.c. 326. From description, 

based on Greek accounts, of the opening scene of the battle. 

13. p. 126— A feat of Alexander tho Great, B.c. 326. From the Greek account of the 

attack on the fort of the Malloi. 

14. p. 126 — Ancient Indian coins from photographs. 

15. p. 127 — Chandragupta Maurya entertains his bride from Babylon, B.c. 303. From 

a well-known sculptured scene, showing contemporary custom.s : the 
great ladies scantily clothed ; the maidservants fully clothed. But I doubt 
if an ancient Greeco- Persian or Babylonian princess could have been induced 
to appear othc rwisc than heavily clad. 

16. p. 128 — Asoka’s Envoy eleclarv;s peace, B.c. 261. From another sculptured scene 

of tho same kind as No. 15. 

17. p. 129— Somewhere there is a fine full-page dancing scene from a sculpture which 

is missing from the copy I now have. 

p 129 Foreigners at Sanchi with offerings, B.C. 145. From a sculptured scene. 

j 9 p 130 — Asoka’s missionaries set up an edict Pillar at Lauriya Nandangarh, B.c. 
244. Partly from description and partly from sculptured figures. 

20. p. 131 — King Milinda asks que.stions, B.c. 140. From description, by an artist 

who knew India. 

21. p. 132— Gondophares receives a letter from St. Thomas, c. 45 a.d. From description 

to an artist acquainted with Indo-Baktrian art. 

22. j). 133 — Kanishka inaugurates Mahay&na (Northern) Buddhism, 100 a.d. From 

de.sciiption and Indo-Baktrian art. The figure of the Buddha is much 
too modern. 

23. p. 1.34— A street scene in Taxila, A.D. 260. From description. The instruction 

was that tho ancient Buddhist sculptures were to be taken for the buildings, 
but that otherwise the bazaar would be much as it is now in Northern India. 

24. p. 135— Vikramaditya Gupta goes forth to war, a.d. 395. From description. 

25 p. 136— Kalidasa inciting the Cloud Messenger,” A.D. 375. From description. 

26. p. 137— The defeat of the Ephthalites or White Huns, a.d. 528. A vigorous battle 

scene from a study of Mongolian and Indian pictures and designs. 

27. p. 138 — FaHsien at the ruins of Asoka’s Palace, a.d. 407. From study of ancient 

sculpture. 
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28. p. 139— The Emperor Harsha pays homage to Buddha, a.d. 645. From description. 

29. p. 140— An Ancient Coronation. Photograph of an Ajanta fresco, showing ancient 

method of painting a scene. 

30. p. 144 — Kirtivarnian Chandella visits his temple at Khajnrahn, a.d. 1065. From 

a photograjjh of a temjde at Khajurahu. 

31. p. 144— Sankaracharya talks of the One God, a.d. 815. From description to an 

artist who knew India. 

32. p. 145 — Ramanuja contemplating his philosophy of the One Personal God, a.d. 

1100. From description and a metal image of Ramanuja. 

The Deccan and South India. 

33. p. 146 — Worship at Karli in the days of Christ, a.d. 20. From a photograph of the 

Cave and description showing that the dress of the people was much as now. 

34. p. 148 — Arrival of the Jewish pilgrims at Cochin, (traditionally) A.D. 68. From 

description .showing Jewish dre.ss of the period and modern Malabar! 
costume. 

35. p. 149 — Palike.sin II, the Chalukhya receives envoys from Persia, A.D. 625. From a 

coloured fresco at Ajanta. 

36. p. 15i9 — Cutting an Inscription at Vatapi, .v.d. 57S. From a photograph taken at 

Badami. 

37. p. 150 — A Singhalese raid into Southern India, a.d. 1175. From description. 

38. p. 151 — Vikrainanlia Chalukhya s?nds a friendly letter to Kulottunga Chola, 

c. 1080. From discription and an Ajanta painting. 

39. p. 152 — Two busts showing ancient Indian jewellery. From Ajanta painting,?. 

40. p. 152 — Ruins of the Kailasa at Ellora. From a photograph. 

41. p. 154 — Defeat of Pulikesin II. Chalukhya by Mahamalla Pallava at Badami, 

A.D. 642. Vigorous battle-piece from description. 

42. p. 155 — R.ljaraja Chola inspects the ba.s-relief of his exploits at Tanjore, a.d. 995. 

Fro.n photographs of Tanjore temple walls and d' script ion giving modern 
costume to an artist who knew India. 

Muhammadan and Later India. 

The same principles as the above were adopted for illustrations of TUediaeval and modern 
India, of which the following are typical examples of the methods by which scenes, sometimes 
long gone by, were reconstructed : — 

43. p. 172 — The Mediaeval Reformer Kabir and his sons, a.d. 1510. From a contem- 

porary Indian painting in the India Office. 

44. p. 174 — Rejoicings at the Birth of the Emperor Akbar the Great, a.d. 1542. From 

another contemporary Indian painting. 

45. p. 174 — The Khan Jahan show,? Akbar his Princely Captive.? (the Rebellion of the 

Mirzas), a,d. 1572. In colours from a contemporary Indian painting. 

46. p. 186 — The Action between the French and the English off Pulo Aor (Straits 

of Singapore) in 1804. From a photograph of contemporary English print. 

47. p, 194 — Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Panjab, c. 1835. From a photograph of 

contemporary English painting. 

48. p. 2U5 — The Well at Cawnpore, 1857. From a photograph of a rare sketch made 

by an English officer on the .spot after its discovery. 

Wofe. All the later illustrations were made after original contemporary European 
drawings. 
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Bearing in mind that the illustrations above mentioned were made by English artists 
for an English audience, it is hoped that the above remarks on the method of producing them 
may be of use to the Chief of Aundh and his colleagues in their praiseworthj^ attempt to bring 
home to the modern Hindu public the scenes described in their great Epic. In such a matter 
it is the public and not any particular class of virtuosi that have to Ix' considered. In an 
effort to reach the public by illustration the initial cost is always great. Messrs. 
Hutchinsons’ enterprise, of which my work was of course only a portion, meant, I under- 
stand, an outlay of £30,000, and I am not surprised to hear that the new Mahdbhdrata will 
cost a great deal of money to produce. 


PALLAVA PAINTING. 

By Prof. G. JOUVEAU DUBREUIL.l 

Pallava sculpture and architecture are well-known, but Pallava painting is quite 
a new subject. Some traces of colour found at Mahabalipuram and at Mamandur give room 
for suspicion that the monuments there have been painted, but these remains are quite sufiS- 
cient to enable us to uudersta id the art of Pallava painting. The discovery of frescoes in 
the Pallava rook-cut temple at Sittanua vasal are of much importance. 

These paintingj enable us to put forth the two following propositions : — 

1. The process of Pallava painting is similar to that of the Ajanta paintings. 

i. Fron an artistic point of view, the remahis that we have are very remarkable. 
It would appear that the painting of tlu Pibavas was, perhaps, even more beauti- 
ful than their sculpture. 

The frescoes at Sittannavasal came to my knowFdge thus. In the course of the year 
1918, I undertook, with the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Row, a complete study of all the rock- 
cut temples of Southern India. Sittannavasal figured in a list of villages that I sent to Mr. 
Gopinatha Row and I requested him to make an examination of the cave temple there. On 
the 27th January 1919, Mr. Gopinatha Row wrote to me, “ In accordance with the strongly 
expressed desire of yours to undertake the writing of a work on the South Indian rock-cut 
shrines, I took twenty days’ privilege leave before Christmas with permission to suffix the 
Christmas holidays to it and visited the following places. - . . . . ”. And about Sittan- 

navasal and its frescoes he said, “ These paintings are perhaps as old as the shrine and are in 
a fairly good state of preservation and need being copied fully.” It is therefore certain that 
Mr. Gopinatha Row intended to return to Sittannavasal to make a complete study of it, but 
unfortunately death firevented my friend from realising his project. The discovery of 
Pallava paintings appeared to me, however, to be so important that I went to the spot on the 
3rd January 1920. 

Sittannavasal is nine miles to the north-west of Pudukkottai and is situated in the midst 
of the Pallava country, being only a few miles from Narttamalai, Malaiyadipatti, Kudumiya- 
malai and Kunnandarkoil, which contain well-known inscriptions of the epoch of the Pallavas. 

The architectural style of the rock-cut shrine at Sittannavasal is identical with ; hat of 
the Mamandur caves, which we owe to Mahendravarman I., as is proved by the Mamandur 
inscription praising the poetical and musical talents of tins king. The Sittannavasal cave 
is a Jain temple and was carved out of the rock by men who were the contemporaries, 

1 The discovery referred to in this article was first announced on 13th November 1920 in a note 
privately printed at the State Press, Pudukkottai. 
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co-rcligioni^^ts and friends of Mahendravannan I., before he rvas converted by Appar. It was 
at one time fiiliy decorated, but only the upper parts of the edifice are now intact. So 
there only remain the paintings on the ceilings, the capitals and the upper parts of the pillars. 

The jrrinoipal subject that is prc.servcd is a grand fresco which adorns the w'hole extent 
of the ceiling of the verandah. This fresco repre.sents a tank covered with lotus. In the 
midst of the flow'crs are found fish, geese, buffaloe.s, elephants and three men who are surely 
Jains holding lotuses in their hand. The skin of two of these Jains is dark-red in colour and 
that of the third is bright yellow. Their pose, their colouring and the sweetness of their 
countenance are indeed charming, and I regret very much my inability to givm photographs 
of them here. Unfortunately red and yellow ajipear blade in photographs and in this case the 
Jains are painted red, yellow and black, and photographs that I took with the greatest care 
failed to give any satisfactory result. Moreover, it is very difficult to make a copj- of the fresco 
by hand, and it is almost impossible for anyone but a professional painter to reproduce a 
tableau without changing its expression. For my part it was impossible to make an exact 
copy of these paintings, whose charms consist in the versatility of design and in gradation 
of colouring with the half-tones and the light and shade. The fresco of “ the Lotus tank ” 
was probably some scene from the religious history of the Jains, which I do not know. 

The decoration of the capitals of the two pillars of the fa9ade is well-preserved, and con- 
sists of painted lotuses whose blooming stems intertwine with elegance. The pillars them- 
selves are adorned with the figures of dancing-girls. The one on the right side is not well- 
preserved but, luckily, the one on the left has escaped almost completely the ravages of roan, 
rain and time. As this part of the monument is in full light, it was easy for me to make a 
tracing of it on transparent paper and thus obtain an almost perfect reproduction of it, given 
here. This charming dancing-girl is a devaddsi of the temple, for in the seventh century, the 
Jains and the Buddhists had come to terms with God in regard to the introduction 
of dancing-girls into their austere religion. 
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The art of dancing was greatly honoured at the time of ilahendravarman I. In 1920 
my friend, Mr. K. G. Sankara A-\.i\’ar of Trivandram, studied the Marnandur inscription with 
the aid of a few photographs that I had sent him, and was able to read in it the words : 
wi tahitvach'i nrityavihitah. It is therefore probable that tho king Mahendravarman I was 
th ' author of a treatise on dancing. In tlr;- sa?ne inscription he found the words : kradlia- 
ranhvara vamnayapura tapiih kavigira, and elsewhere: kinchavividhaih kntvavarnam Chindrd- 
varnam. Mahendravarman was thus the author of certain works on music, which is an art 
inseparable from dancing. Further, in The Pallavas, page 39, I have given it as my opinion 
that the Kudumiyamalai inscription referred to the musical talents of Mahendravarman. 

I should add here that Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Row, when visiting the rock-cut temples of 
Piidukkottai State, made the important discovery of a new musical inscription and wrote to 
me as follows : — “ The Tirumayyam Cave also contained a musical treatise similar to the 
Kudumiyamalai inscription. It is engraved on the wall of the slirinc to Siva (rock-cut). 
A very late P§.ndya king has erased a portion of the inscription, .stating that it is in an un- 
intelligible script, and has engraved thereon a useless inscription of his own recording perhaps 
a gift of a few coins. The “ beggar ’’ did not know what serious damage he was doing to 
an invaluable inscription. The fragments that are available now read here and there ; — 
S]ia[dja], Gandliiira, Dhaiva[ta] — terms of Indian music, wTitten in the same characters as 
the Kudumiyamalai inscription. 

Of tho fine arts of the Pallava epoch, w'e have known the sculpture for a long time. We 
have now some information about painting, music and dancing. 

Thus the fresco paintings of Sittannavasal complete our Icnowledge of the art of the 
Pallavas during the time of Maliendravannan I. 

ODIA : A DERIVATION. 

Br tt PvAMADAS, B.A. 

Odiya, generally spelt Oyiya in English, is the language of the Odias, who live in tho 
province commonly called Orissa, which is usually held to be a contraction of Odra-desa, 
meaning the countiy of the Odras. The initial vowel d is at times changed to v, and the 
name is then pronounced Voddes. 

So great an authority as Sir George Grier.son, Linguistic Survey of India, vol. V, pt. 2, 
p. 367, says : It (Oriya) is the language of Odra or Utkala, both of wdiich are ancient names 
of the country now known as Orissa.” The first question then to attack is : Whcir did these 
names, Odra, Odia, and Utkala, come to be used ? 

The terms Odra, O^a and Utkala arc not foimd in the Edmdyana. In the MahdbM- 
rata, however, the name Ondra appears (BMskma parva, Canto 9, Moka 7), but in association 
with Barbaras and MIechhas. It is possible that Ondra is here a wTong reading for Andhra. 
Anyhow it cannot refer to the Odras. 

Utkala occurs in Eoka 41 of the same Canto, where it is associated with the Dasarnas, 
who may have derived their name from the river Dasarna, which is mentioned by Ptolemy 
as one of the four rivers of Kannagara and as the western mouth of the Ganges. The Da^r- 
nas are also mentioned in the Vishnu Purdna as inhabiting the south-western part of Madhya- 
desa, in juxtaposition to the Sabaras. The names of the kings of this people are given in 
the Mahdbhdrata, but nothing more is said of the Utkalas. 

In none of the Edicts of Awka are the Utkalas or Odras mentioned, and neither of 
these names is found in the inscriptions of the caves of the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills 
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of Orissa. Later on, Megasthenes and Pliny mention a number of 23 eoples living in the 
countiy near the mouths of the Ganges, but it is impossible to identify any of them with 
the Odras or Utkalas. 

In the Allahabad jiosthumous jhllar inscription of iSaniudra-Gupta, only the metro- 
politan towns of the kingdoms conquered are mentioned, and it is not possible to say for 
certam which of them was the capital of the Otlrca-desa. All we can say is that three of the 
kingdoms seem to have been in the region along the coast, for Kalidasa, whose works belong 
to much the same jieriod, says in his Raghuva>hsa, Canto IV, that after Raghu had conquered 
the Sumhas, fwinces of Vaiiga (Bengal), he crossed the river Kapisa, and being shown the 
way by the princes of Utkala, bent his course towards Kahnga, with which land he asso- 
ciates the mountain Mahendra-giri. This kingdom of Utkala was, according to the Allahabad 
Inscription, ruled over by Vyaghraraja, while ■Mahendra-giri was in the kingdom of Kalinga 
from Asokan times, and what the Allahabad Inscription and Kalidasa’s statement seem 
to imjjly is that by Samudra-Gupta’s time the northern part of the Asokan Kalinga had 
become a separate khigdom known as Uttara-Kalmga or Utkala. This is not an unnatural 
assumption to make. But as yet we have not met with any mention of Odra or Odia, and 
we cannot therefore be certam of the use of that term before the seventh century a.d., the 
latest date so far given to Kalidasa. 

In the travels of Hwau Thsang, the Chinese Pilgrim of the seventh century, Odra is, 
however, mentioned, to the south of which is Konyodha, and to the south of that again is 
Kalinga. It seems clear from these statements that the ancient Utkala had come to be 
known as Odra by the time of this prince of the Chinese pilgrims. It is now necessary to 
discuss how and why this new name came to be used. 

As has been above said, the Utkalas and Dasarnas were the people living in the region 
between Kannagara (Konark, Kanarak) and the western mouth of the Ganges, and it is 
stated in the Vishm-Pardna that the Sabaras were living in juxtaposition to the Dasarnas. 
Bc.sides these three, many minor tribes were probably also living in this region. The Utkalas 
must have become the most prominent of them all in subsequent times, as the whole 
territory was named after them. 

To ascertain hov/ the name Odra or Odia arose, we have to go to the derivation of the 
word itself. Monier Williams in his Sanskrit-En^lish Dictionary says, Odra is formed of 
ud to embrace, and the affix rak ; the u becomes d.” This makes out that the word originally 
meant “the people that embrace,’’ and .signifies that the people have the character of em- 
bracing or adojiting the nianncjs of others. However, had this been so observable in the 
people as to give them a name signifying that characteristic, Hwan Thsang, who never 
omitted to mention any prominent fact, would have said so in his account of Odra. At 
the 2Wesent day they are found to l>c very tenacious in adhering to their native habits. The 
d-crivation given above cannot be accepted. 

Sanskrit scholars always try to derive every word in that language froni Sanskrit roots 
alone. Tliis is due to their zeal to show that Sanskrit is a 2mrc language inqmliutcd by the 
admixture of foreign (Mlcchchha) and vernacular (Paisachaka) elements. But an unbiased 
study will show that even in Sanskrit such foreign words do exist, and that words to exirress 
ideas foreign to Sanskrit had to be borrowed from other languages. Thus, Hora, Drckkana, 
Siinapha, etc., of the astronomical ex2rre.s.sions were ada2)ted from Greek. From China came 
clitni. The irames of towns and countries were not materially altered when they were taken 
into Sanskrit. Thus, Kottura, a 2)urely Dra vidian name formed of kolla, new, and uru, 
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a town, became in Sanslu'it Kotturaka, and the Sahara iiirue LaiiJca remained unchanged 
in Sanskrit. Similarly the name Otlra appears to hare liad its origin in a language which 
is unconnected with the sacred language of India. 

The Kuis or Khonds are a tribe of the Dravidian class living in the hills of Orissa. 
“ Their habitat is the hitts separating the districts of Ganjam and Vizagap»atam in the 
Madras Presidency and contmuing northwards into the Orissa Tributary States, Bod, Das- 
palla, and Nayagarh, and, crossing the Mahauadi, mto Angul and the Kliondmals. The 
Khond area further extends into the Central Provinces, covering the northern part of Kala- 
handi, and the south of Patna.” (Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, vol. IV, p. 457.) 
These people cannot have been immigrants, for the migratory instinct is not in them, so 
far as can be now judged. They are very much attached to their homes. Though now 
confined to the hills, they must have ones formed the people of both the hills and the littoral, 
until the h’resistible flood of the Aryan peoples flowed down upon them from the mouths of 
the Ganges, and made most of them retreat into the hills. Even then some of them remained 
amongst their conquerors. “ But over the whole tract [where Oriya is spoken], except 
the settled portions of Orissa, there are a number of tribes who know no Oriya, and whose 
only form of speech is some Dravidian or Munda language ” (Grierson, op. cit., vol. V, pt. 2, 
p. 368). The occupation of Orissa by the Aryan conquerors is comparable with that of 
Britain by the Teutonic tribes. There was no extermination of the original inhabitants. 

In course of time conquering immigrants penetrated into the hill tracts also, besides 
occupying all the low valleys and plains, and forced the Dravidian tribes up into the remoter 
hills. Even there the Khonds could not escape the invader’s influence, and some of theh 
words crept into the Khond language. All their cardinal numerals from three to twenty 
are Oriya — Amu, we (Oriya, atne ) ; sunna, gold ; rupa, silver ; loko, man ; chdsd-gatdUju. 
cultivator (Oj'iya, chdsa, cultivation) ; gattde-nju, shepherd (Oriya, gaudu, a shepherd) ; osur- 
inju, a devil (osur, a demon) ; godd, a horse ; konso, a duck ; denga, tall, are all examples 
of Oriya words that have been directly, or with the addition of Kui terminations, taken 
into Kui. Some of the Oriya customs are also found among the Khonds. 

Where did these conquerors that exerted so much influence upon the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of the country come from ? It has already been suggested that they were, prior to 
the seventh century, called the Utkalas, as inhabitants of the kingdom of Uttara-Kalinga. 
Their language and customs bear a resemblance to those of the people of Bengal and Bihar, 
and the three languages of Bengal, Bihar and Utkala all appear 1;p have sprung from the 
Magadhi Prakrit. It may be assumed therefore that the Utkalas must have originally 
inhabited the region near the mouths of the Ganges, i.e., the southern part of Magadha, 

It cannot be definitely determined why these Utkalas left their original homes for the 
country of the Khonds, but they may have entered it after it had been conquered by Asoka 
for reasons of trade. To the present day they show a strong tendency towards trade and 
traffic, and Oriya silk merchants are found in every place as far south as Madras. They 
have also always exhibited an adventurous and enterprising spirit, and this may have in- 
duced them to leave their native homes for pastures new. They certainly carried their 
arms southwards as far as Nellorc, and the Icings of Cuttack bore the titles of Gajapati, 
Gauclesvara, Navakoti-Kamata-Kalabargesvara, claiming a suzerainty over Kalinga, the 
Gauda country,' the Carnatic, and even Kulbarga. A copper-plate grant of Pratapa Rudra 

I That is, the Vizagapatam District, because Simhachalam is called Obvara-Kehetra in the Oriya 
inscriptions of that temple. A class of shepherds called Gavaras are found in large numbers in this 
district. 
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Deva of this family, dated 1509-10 a.d. {No. 12 of Appendix A, Epigraphical Meport, Madras, 
1920-21) has been discovered at Kavali in the Nellore District, and a stone inscription (No. 
208 of 1899) of the same king in the Guntur District. But when the Orijvas came into con- 
flict with the powerful Vijayanagar Empire rmder Krishna Deva Raya, they had to recede 
northwards, and a boundary for their country was formed where Vaddadi (Vadde of the 
Odias : vddi, a limit), a town in the District of Vizagapatam, now stands. A further proof 
of their adventurous spirit is to be found in the fact that Vaddes, a class of Odias, are found 
settled so far south as the district of Tinncvelly. 

Such being the spirit of the people, no wonder the Khond.s had to submit, and were 
perhap.s reduced to the position of the serfs of European feudal limes. Thus degraded, the 
Khonds treated their superiors as over-lords and called them Oda^, which in the Kiri language 
means kings. At the present day the indebted hillmen of the Jeypore Agency call their 
creditors sdhiikdr, which in Ori 3 ’a, as elsewhere, means monej- -lender, while the lower classc.s 
call the Brahmans, especially the temple-priests, mahd-prabhu, which means “ great lord." 

The Kui word oda is purel}’ Dravidian and is fountl in all the Dravidian languages 
Thus : — Telugu, Odayadu or Odaywln, meaning king ” or " lord ” ; Kanarese, Odayar, the 
title of the Maharaja of Mj'sore : Tamil, Udayar, meaning “ king.” Another form of the 
word, Udayavar, is applied only to Ramanuja, the reputed founder of the Vaishnava religion 
in the South. 

Add to this Dravidian word od-i the suffix iya, v/hich means ‘ belonging to,’ and we gc*' 
Oclia, as the “ people of the kings.” Such a derivation conforms with vernacular habits, 
while Sanskrit scholars, who want to make every word pedantic, add m to the root and 
form from it odm by the proces.s of dropping the final a and lengthening the initial o. In 
my view the Odias got their name out of their own tongue and themselves gave it to their 
language and their countr}'. The language is in fact of comparatively recent origin and 
did not take on a literarj’’ form till the middle of the nineteentli ecntiir}-. 


INDIA AND THE ROMANS. 

Uy Prof. G. JOUVEAU DUBPvEUIL. 

( Translated from the French by Sir E. C. Templed ) 

It is generally thought that Europe and India arc far removed from each other, 
though relations between them were numerous before the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the progress o| navigation. I propose not only to show that there were communi- 
cations between India and Rome, but to try and prove that they were frequent and import- 
ant and that India was thoroughly saturated with Roman civilisation. 

The Roman Republic had without doubt hardly any relations with India. But tho 
Emperor Augustus received two Indian embassies. One of them brought with it some 
presents and a letter written in Greek, by which a king in India gave the Romans complete 
liberty of entry and traffic. The presents consisted of curiosities from his country : a man 
without arms, an enormous tortoise, some snakes, and a gigantic partridge [? peacock]. 
Tho ambassadors went by the city of Broach, which is to the north of Bombay, followed the 
route of Nearchoj along the Persian Gulf, and reached Italy by way of Antioch. That was 
the old route to Europe. 

1 G. .Jouveau-Dubreuil ; L' Indc ct hi Bomjins ; Librairie Paul Ceuthner, 1.3 rue Jacob, I'aris, 1921. 
A pamphlet of 7 ^,03 •, 
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In the year B.c. 30 Augustus conquered Egypt, and from that time the ordinary route 
used was that by Egypt and the Red Sea. According to Strabo, real fleets, counting more 
than 120 vessels, used to leave the Red Sea and steer for India. Commerce now became 
very important and we have some details of it in the works of Strabo and Pliny, and above 
all in the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea and in Ptolemy’s Geography. 

Let ui go back to that time of long ago, and, in imagination, let us accompany a Roman 
merchant on his voyage. He makes the classic voyage across the Mediterranean from Rome 
to Alexandria, and then our merchant embarks on the Nile and goes up the river as far as 
Koptos, a little below Thebes. After this he crosses the desert on camel-back for 200 miles 
to Berenice, the port of the Troglodites [Cave-dwellers], in one of the gulfs of the Red Sea. 
There he finds about 403 vessels, ready to sail together as a fleet, for the ports of India. In 
the middle of July the fleet leaves the shores of Egypt and after some days arrives at Mouza, 
near the town of Mocha in Arabia. A little further on, in the Straits of Babel iMandeb, the 
fleet takes in fresh water at the port of Okelis, now Ghalla, It passes in sight of Eudemone 
or Aden, reaches the port of Kane, and finally leaves the coast of Arabia. The ships now 
start on the open sea for India. It is the beginning of August. The [South-west] Monsoon 
is at its height, and therefore all that our hardy seamen had to do was to run before the Wind 
of Hippalos** to cross the whole width of the Arabian Gulf in a month. 

The Indian coast is struck on a day in September, and after the bearings are taken the 
ship is directed to the port of Barygaza, now the town of Broach [Bharukachchha, Bharuch] 
in the Gulf of Cambay. Here our merchant lands a portion of the merchandise he has 
brought from Europe, the greater part of it coas'sciiig of articles for the hdzdr [cheap market], 
valueless rubbish made in Europe. There is plenty of made-up clothing because the rich 
Indians dress themselves in the latest fasliions of Rome, There are objects in steel or bronze, 
glassware, tin, lead, sandrach^ gum, coral, perfumery, imguents, etc. There are also special 
goods for presentation to the kings, because the town of Barygaza, which is the great seaport 
of Malwa and the Deccan, is in direct communication with Ozene, (Ujjayini, Ujjain) where 
reigns Tiastanes (Chashtana), and with Paithana, of which the king is called Siro-Polemaios 
(Sri-Pulumayi). These princes liv'e in the greatest luxury, and for them our merchant has 
brought some silver dishes richly chased, fine wines and instruments of music and paints, 
and also some of those Greek (Yavani) slaves whose beauty and talents are extolled by the 
Hindu poets and much appreciated by the kings. All the European articles are sold dear 
and easily in the markets of Barygaza. 

We now continue our voyage southwards, following the coast of Dakhinabades or the 
Deccan. It is dangerous and there is a risk of being captured by the pirates of Nitria before 
we can arrive at the port of Muziris (Muyirikkodii or Cranganore), the great port of the country 
of the Cheras. In this town is found a Roman garrison composed of two cohorts, charged 
with the protection of commerce, and there is in the neighbourhood a temple of Augustus. 

The ship next doubles Capo Komaria or Comorin and arrives at the port of Kolkhoi or 
Korkai . This town is in the centre of the pearl country and belongs to Pandion ( the Pandyan) 
King of Madura. It is much frequented by Europeans and many of the inhabitants under- 
stand and speak Greek. The Pandyan (king) has a guard of Yavanas or European soldiers. 

Besides all this, the current money is Roman, and our merchant has landed at Kol- 
khoi a great quantity of Roman pieces, which at once pass into circulation. They serve 

a Hippalos was the first Roman navigator to cross the Indian Ocean direct by the use of the 
Monsoon, about 79 a.d. 

3 The gum of the Sandaraoh tree (Ar. chandrus), also known as Citrus. Jointed arbor vitae. Pounce 
tree. The resin was formerly much esteemed as a medicine, but is now only used as an ingredient in 
varnishes. 
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him to buy pearls, the principal product of the country, and a certain quantity of ivory 
coming from Ceylon, and some beryls which come fro"i Punnata or Punnad, of which the 
capital, Padiyur, stands on an affluent of the Canvery. 

In the month of November the ship leaves Kolkhoi with a cargo of pearls, ivory and 
lu-ecious stones for the return voyage to Europe. Ait^r rounding Cape Comorin the 
ship touches at the port of Bccarc [Vaikkarai] (now 'n the State of Travancore). It 
there takes in an enormous quantity of pepper from the ■‘ou'u of Nelkyuda, which belongs 
to the Pandyan king, and is in the centre of the pepper rr g-on. After that the ship goes up 
the Malabar coast as far as Barygaza (Broach). In that port is taken in a freight of cotton 
cloths, especially very fine muslins, which have come f.-o i the neighbourhood of Masuli- 
patam (Maesalia). It ia now December or January; the wind ^ blowing from the north-east, 
and the ship can easily return to Arabia and thence to Egjnit. 

Our merchant can then go on quickly to Rotvm ’/liere he can sell verv dear what 
he has bought in a cheap market in Imlia. Pliny comp'adis indignantly that goods were 
sold in Rome at a price which was a hunlr od times tlmir eo^^t in India. The risks of the 
voyage were thus more than repaid. 

Despite the high prices at which pea-rls, incense, ivory, .uuslin and precious stones were 
sold in Rome, these articles went off at once, so gr.^at w.is th-'* luxury and the taste for costly 
di.splayin Rome under the first Emperors. 

On their p.\rt the Indians were pleased to se,' the ad.’. .A to their country of these Euro- 
p.-ans who brought them the luxury aud civilisation of the West. The Tamil poets tell us 
of the vases and lamps of the Yavanas and of th<‘ Europ soldiers, who wore fine armour 
and defended the city of IMadura with courage. 

There was at Pukar (Kaveripattanam) an entire quart- r for European merchants, where 
the shops were full of rare and precious articles. A Tamil v,o-; c. the Ahandntiru. speaks with 
admiration of the great and beautiful ships of the Yavr h-i whioli frequented the port of 
Muziris. 

The importance of Roni.m commerce was .so great th"' "he local money was completely 
replaced by the Roman. There have been discovered in th ' ''' vitli of India mimeious hoards 
buried in the earth and the pieces they coata,in'Hl were • •g ■ ly Roman. There has never 
been found a single p'ceo b-donging to a native prince, w!! ..]! clearly proves that the kings 
had adopted tire Roman money. This last h.ad the adv.’id ag' of being internctio.oal, where- 
as the indigcnou.s mon^-ys had no currency out-’ide their -i >• i < .mntry. 

In 1850 an enormous quantity of gold pieces wa.s discov r. d at Kottayam rif cr Tcliichcrry. 
In 1856 at Kaliyamputtiir in the Madura district, a la-gr u.:, her of gold coins of the time 
of Tiberias, Claudius, Nero, Douiitian and Nc-rva was foun l. At Pollachi in tlie Coimbatore 
district two hoards were discovered, both containing oo r-’ "f Augustus and Tiberius. In 
the .same district at Karuvur two hoards were also di.scov' > -1. One of tlie-e. ^onml in 1878, 
contained 500 .silver coins of Augustus ami 90 silver co' ;s -c’ Tiberiii.s. At A’''P;,!iir in the 
s-irne district of Coimbatore were found two Iioards of ^ ’v-- coins. That frmnel In 1842 
contained 135 pieces of Augustus, 378 of Tiberiiis, 5 of Ci ;d',!s. The ollur. fimnd in 1891, 
was in a pot containing 180 pieces of Augustin and 329 <>f Tibdius. In 1898 there was 
discovered at Pudukkottai a hoard of a great quantity of eoins of the Emperors from 
Augustus to Vespasian. It is to be remarked that all tj"' c r.oins were thos''- of the Roman 
Emperors who reigned in the first century of our era. 
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Towards the end of that century Roman manners became simpler and there was a 
reaction against the unbridled luxury of the first emperors. As the South of India 
produced chiefly articles of luxury, its commerce with Rome fell off. 

We now enter on the second phase of the history of the relations between India and the 
Romans. Up to this time the kingdom of the Parthians had served as a barrier between 
Northern India and the West. It is well known that the Parthians were the irreducible 
enemies of the Romans and hostile to Roman civilisation. But in the second half of the 
first century the Kushans of Bactria conquered Northern India and introduced there a taste 
for Western civilisation. Prom that time communications between Northern India and Europe 
became practicable also by land. One passed from India into the valley of Kabul and thence 
into Bactria. Following then the course of the Oxus, one arrived at the Black S'-a by way 
of the country of the Massagetes. One could also go 63’' Baluchistan, the South of Persia 
and Mesopotamia. 

Trajan and Antoninus Pius received ambassadors from India while Kanishka, aKu.sh^n 
prince reigning in Northern India, bore in his inscription at Ava the title of Cae:,ar, and at 
that time they [the Kushans] made use of [Roman] hours for dividing the da.3% as is proved 
for us by the rook inscription at Manikyala. The Kushan kings had coinage of their own, 
but it is to be remarked that the coins had exactly the w'eight of the Roman coins. The 
one silver coin w'hich is known of Vima Kadphises is exactly of the weight of the [Roman] 
denarms, while the gold coins of the Kushans have the same weight as the Roman goid coins. 
It is probable that Roman coins were not current in Northern India, becraise very few have 
been found in that region. Nevertheless, it is useful to remember tliat three gold pieces, 
namely of Domitian, Trajan, and Sabina the wife of Hadrian, respectively, have been found 
mixed up with coins of the Kushan kings in a sanctuary [stupa] at Jalalabad. 

At that time Greek was the international language, and the Roman inflin.roe which 
penetrated into India in the first century of our era w'as in realit3- that cosmopolitan civili- 
sation which is known as Graeco-Roman. From 105 to 273 a.d. the principal commercial 
emporium AVas Pahn3T'a in Syria, and it is in some measure in consequence of its action as an 
intermediary that India r-eceivod the Graeco-Roman culture, wiiich spread it-^’-if thence 
through all the Ea,st. 

This We.sterii influence profoundly affected the wliole of India. We possess ir.na:nerable 
.sculptures Avdiich are so Gracco-Roman in st3dc, that it is often ncccssar3’ to laioAV that they 
have been discovered in India in order to reeogii'so them as Indian. Tlio st3’]o is often 
called Graeco-Buddliist, because Graeco-Roman art is found applied to Bud Ihist subjects. It 
is ohiefly in Gandhara that sculptures of this kind have been discovered, and Profe.ssor Foucher 
of the Sorboano has avritton a masterly work 011 the subject. 8ueh sculpture.^ have, however, 
been found at Mathura, on the Jamna, at Sarnath near Benares, and at Amaravati near 
Bezavada, avhich clearly shows that this art aams spread all over Taadia. Probably the Orien- 
tal wars of the Romans in the da3-s of Trajan and Hadrian helped to siaread the Graeco- 
Roman art of Pcrgainos and Ephe.sus into India. The greater part of the foot-sokktrs and 
hor.somen represented in the bas-reliefs of Amaravati have the ap]>earauoe of being imitations 
of those on Trajan’s Column [at Rome]. Buddha in sculpture personates Apollo, and the 
god Kuveta has the same appearance as the Zeus of Phidias. The figures are «f a Greek 
type ; the hair is curl3% and the clothing imitates the Roman toga. A halo adorns the head of 
the Buddha, of a kind avhich, avith their regular features, their curly locks, their draperies 
and their gestures of benediction co.npletes a faithful portrait of the saints of the ancient 
Christian Church. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES IV. 

Ei- H. A. ROSE, I.C.S. {Retired). 

In this Series the Bahdwalpur State Gazetteer (Lahore, 1904) is referred to as B. ; the 
Chamba State Gazetteer (Lahore, 1904) as Ch. ; the Simla Settlement Report as Simla S. R. ; 
the Simla Hill Slates Gazetteer (Lahore, 1904) as SS. (with the addition of the name of the 
State); the Sirniur State Gazetteer (Lahore, 1904) as Sirmur ; and the Mandi and Suket States 
Gazetteer (Lahore, 1904) as Mandi or Suket, as applicable. The words in this Series are 
principally excerpted from the above works, but some from unpublished sources, many from 
the present writer’s A Compendium of the Punjab Customary Law (Lahore, 1910 ; cited as 
Comp.) and his Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes (Lahore, 1911, 1914 and 1919) have 
also been included. Roman numerals refer to the three prevdous Series. P.D.=the Punjabi 
Dicty. of Bhai Maya Singh, D.G.K.=Dera Ghazi Khan, and D.I.K.=Dera Ismail Khan 
Districts. 

Aba ; a vocative, 0 father, =bdw!iji, among Pathans and Shaikhs. 

Abhyagat : a begging sddhu. Suket, 24. 

Aehar : ‘ character ’. Gloss., I, p. 716. 

Achhit : an offering of rice to Mahadeo : Suket 23, or -at, Gloss., I, p. 376 ; as much as 
will stay on the thumb, first and second fingers. 

Adh-gabb ; lit. ‘ mid-pregnancy,’ and so a rite obsor%-ed thereat. Gloss., I, p. 733. 

Adhi-ghari : (add to, in III), called gdhrt in Pangi and Lahul : V. Gahr. Ch., 231. 

Adh-pai : v. Pai. 

Adhwdru ; the high fiekU above the village, used for grazing m summer : =Dudharfi : 
in Churah : Ch., 228 ; but on p. 277 the forms adwdri, dudhdri are given. 

Aga : a ceremony performed at night. A little menhdt is applied to the bridegroom ’.s 
finger and the rest is sent to the bride, on the night before the wedding : Sangrur (Jind). 

Agdhal : a steel for striking fire ; =Ka.s2)aran. Simla S.R., xlv. 

Abangkara : vanity. Glo-s-s., I. p. 716. 

Ahru : an official ranking below the Durbiyal. Ch., 265. 

Allan : Pieris ovalifolia. Ch., 239. 

Alra : a small tree, with leave.s poi.sonous to cattle. Simla S.R., xUr. 

Ajl : a vocative, used in addressing a woman among Pathans and Shaikhs. 

Akal, chhornd an observance performed on the 11th day after a death. Gloss., I, p, 855. 
See also Banjiir chhorna and Barkholsar. 

Akali ; an akdli yard contains 17 rjirahs, instead of 16, the usual number, Amritsar. 

Akkar ; a title given to m n of good family, who enjoy immunity from begdr, and in 
former times were employed as soldier.s. Ch., 178. 

Akri : a kind of ak. B., 114. 

Altrantl : the 3rd day of the 5Iagh fc.stival. Sirmur, 64. 

Amangal (?-al) : an inauspicious man. Suket, 25. 

Amara : Spoiidias mawjifera. Sirmur, App. IV, iv. 

Amho samhana : sim[)lo exchange of brides in betrothal, in which only two are 
exchanged. Comp., 2. Cf. Chobhan. 

Amrani : watered or irrigated (?) : — lo/di, land which produces rice with the aid of 
rain, Ch., 223. 

Amrlt : nectar’: chhaknd, to drink nectar, the Sikh rite of initiation; -sanskdr = 
pahul. Gloss., I, pp. 69G, 709 and 720. 
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Anchhu : Rubus panijulatus. Siniiur, App. IV, v. 

Anda : see under Pdi. Also, a small vessel of brass. Sirinur, 43. 

Andarll : land close to the village. SS. Bilaspiir, 15. 

Angan : a verandah. Ch., 119. 

Angrakha : a long tunic used by Hindus, reaching to the knees, with a cloth waist-band, 
tight trews and a small turban ; now confined to the older men. Ch., 205. 

Angshi : a wooden hand-rake. Simla S.R., xlv. 

Angu ; —angarka. SS. Bashahr, 41 

Ankh salS^i : an observance in the third month of a first pregnancy in which the woman 
ceases to apply antimony to her eyes. Gloss, I, p. 731. 

Annith ; a leopard or panther ; syn., bdgk or baghera. SinuuL’, G. 

Ant-dan : the ‘ last alms,’ given by a dying man. Gloss., I, p. 843. 

Antrishti : an offering of a cow, etc., made at death to a Gujrati Brahman. Ch., 209. 

Apkatri : a coarse cotton cloth. SS. Jubba!. 20. 

Ara ; a measure =4 tats : Simla S.R., xliv. 

Arandal, the food (rice and mutton) served to the bride’s father party by the boy'.s on 
the third day after the wedding. Mandi, v. Dham. 

Arg : a big loaf. Ch., 124. 

Arjal ; a horse or maro with three feet of one colour and the fourth of another -an 
evil sign — counteracted by a white blaze on the forehead. B., 184. 

Arjan ; Terminalia chebula. Ch., 239. 

Arkhol : Rkics sp. or semialata, or Wallickii, cf. titn. Ch., 236-7. 

Arti : apricot. Simla S.R., xlii. 

Arfl : a wedge for splitting ‘stone. Simla S.R., xlv. 

Arvi : one of the two kinds of edible arum, A. colocasia. SS., Bashahr, 48. 

Asa : a circular wooden vessel, in some places of 5, in others of 4 odts, used on the thresh- 
ing floor for measuring grain ; Hazara. See also under Kassa. 

Asik-pher, worship (?) round the village. Gloss., I, 2>- 3^6- (Bashahr.) 

Ashtami : a tax levied for goats, etc., sacrificed at festivals. SS., Kumharsain, 19. 

Askanti : the first day of the Diwali. Sinnur, G3. 

Asklanti ; the first day of the Magh festival. Sinnur, 64. (?) 

Asnao : vulg. asndd=rishtaddr md janwdt. 

Asur biah : a form of marriage in which the bride’s father receives coirsideration. B., 
107. Cf. P.D., p. 48, s.v. Asar. 

Ath-lai ; the eight circumbulations at a wedding when the pair are both made to go four 
times roimd the earthen lamp and vessel of water, the tape and a bunch of pomegranates. 
Ch., 146. 

Athra : (Add. to III) athmwdli is a woman whoso children are born prematurely and gene- 
rally die. Athri (sic) kd mankd is a bead used as a talisman against athrd. The correct term 
seems to be afirdh, and the word can hardly mean bead, as that is the meaning ot mankd. 
Gloss., I, piJ. 760 and 854. 

Athruha ; ‘sitting on the heels ’. Attock Gr., p. 113. 

Athwaha ; a child born in the eighth month ; athivdn, -wahdn, or -wdnsa, rites observed in 
the eighth (or ninth) months of pregnancy. Gloss., I, pp. 736, 739. 

Athwara : regular corvee, as opposed to Hela, q.v. (Add. to III). 

Aor-da-minh : late rain in Assun (Sept.-Oct.). B., 209 [Add to Aur, drought, onp. 56, P.D.] 

Auri : an erect stone : SS., Jubbal, 12 ; a picture, or monument. Gloss., I, p. 341 n. 

Autar ; fr., Sanskrit aputra, ‘ sonless ’ : an aular stone is one erected by the relatives of 
a man who has died without leaving a male descendant to perform the shrdddha : autaridna 
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tirsera is a tax collected to maintain the temple of Raja Udai Singh who died childless. Ch., 
44 and 96. 

Autri : in Autri Barani ■' nnirrigated land ’ ; Mandi, 24. Cf. Antri and Otar in III. 

Ayar : Andromeda ovalifolia. Sirmur, App. IV, vd.- 

Babach : father; lejf ' elder father, ’ and gato babach, ‘ younger father/ in a 

polyandrous family. SS., Bashahr, 16. 

Eabat ; a cess small in ainount, paid by Brahman mudjiddrs to the State. SS.. Kunhiar, 5. 

Babri ; beans. Simla S.R., xli, and SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Bada : a willow ; Salix viminalis. Ch. 240. 

Badaran : a tax, le\ned on the Tikka’s investiture with the sacred thread. SS., Kuni- 
harsa in 22. 

Badha : a kind of disi^arity line, paid wlicre a girl child i.s exchanged for one who is of 
age. GI 0 .S.S., I, p. 788. 

Badhar ; the second day of the wedchng rites. Gloss., I, p. 897. 

Badh.awa ; lit. ' increase ’ ; add to P.D., s.v. — ' because the vow is to add to the necklace 
< ach year '. Gloss., I, p. 780. 

Badhna ; a kettle = tamdlu. B., 195. 

Badi-jadi ; ' marriages and funerals ’. SS., Baghal, 18. 

Bag ; a largo square field. Sirmur, App. I. 

Bag ;=goira, a place outside the village set apart for the wedding procession. Gloss., I, 
p, 895. 

Bagha : a dance. Gloss., I, p. 919. 

Bagra : a cess levied on inferior grains. SS., Bashahr, 70. 

Bahan : ‘ subordinate gods ’ in Kulu. Gloss., I, p. 433. Cf. bathii : Diack, Kulu Dialect 
of Hindi, p. 50. 

Babarke : ‘ out-door,’ the lower castes as opposed to Bliitarke, Mandi, 340. 

Baharli ; land at a distance from the village, opposed to Andarli. SS., Bilaspur, 15. 

Bahatra ; fr. bahaltar, ' 72 having been invented in 1872 Bikrami : a weight = 9 sers 
khdm. Sirmur, App. III. 

Bahi Jawari ; lit., ‘ breakfast ’, (?), a sweet sent to each member of a wedtling party the 
morning after the marriage ; Sialkot. Gloss., I, p. 823. 

Bahneli : an adopted sister ; Delhi. Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Bahoria : (1) younger brother's wife, (2) .son’s wife, or (3) any other young wife in the 
family. 

Baku : (1) wife, (2) son’s wife. 

Babur : a room in an upper story. iMandi, 33. 

Bai fajr : to-morrow morning. B., 191. 

Bai’at : (? bai' at), religious .self-surrender, lit. ‘sale’. B., 180. 

Baib : north-wc.st. B., 106. Cf. Bdibkon in P.D., p. 75. 

Baisar ki roti ; a kind of bread. SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Bajanglaya ; noon. SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Babadurshabi ser : a ser containing 18 chhitanks English. Hazara. 

Baind : Pasand. q.v., Ch., 224. 

Baindri : a crack in the soil, in Inner Saraj ; in Outer called balai ; elsewhere in Kulu 
the term used is ifah'yafi'=Bejindri in the Shnla Hills : v. Glo.ss., I, p. 438. 

Baisbai : a .second quality of tobacco, cut in Baisukh. Sinnur, 07. 

Baitbi-bbagti ; v. Bhagti. 

Baitri : a singer of sacred songs. Gloss., I, p. 376. ? Sankr. Maitreyaka, dianu, SBE., 
X, 33. 
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Bajal : a snow pigeon, columba leuconota. Ch. 37. 

Bajendri batai : a gap between two furrows into which no seed has droppc'd ; =bejindri ; 
Simla Hills ; cf. Bijandri. Gloss., I, p. 438. 

Bajoh : land held free of revenue or rent in lieu of service. Ch.. ilSd. 

Bakher ; a scramble ; Karnal. Gloss., I, p. 896. 

BakhfU : a honeysuckle, Lonicera quinqueloctdaris. Ch., 239. 

Bakli ; =cKhal, Anogeissua lalifolin. Sirmur, App. IV, v. 

Bakra : a due (Idg), as being the price of a goat. Ch., 154. 

Bakru : a sc[uare loaf. Ch., 124, 

Baksa : Eheodendron Roxburghii. Sirmur, App. IV, iii. 

Baldwa ; a system by which the State contribute.s t ) a funeral as his family 

does to a Chief’s. SS., Baghat, 12. 

Bali : tribute. SS., Kumharsain, 19. 

Balka : a (1 married) disciple. B., 173. V. P.D., 8u ; and cf. Pdhik. 

Ballh : land free from stones and level ; cf. Baihri (its dim.) in III. Mandi, 64. 

BMi^i ; a bride. B., 108. 

Bamb : a drum.B., 191. Hence Bamb-w. 1.’., Op.in. and 11 p.m. Bamb, lit.=‘ a spout 
or jet ’. P.D., 88. 

Ban (add to III), -butana, ' to rub with bufitd.’ Gloss., I, p. 814, 

Banati : Kannedar, ‘embroidered ’ (sho s). 8., 102. 

Banchauk : a small seed, like cummin, ined for adulteration. Ch., 243. 

Banda : Viscum album. Sirmur, App. I'V’, vii. 

Banda-bhara : (? obs.), a practice wlnieby traders rntriKtcd good.s to a Nanakputra 

for convoy. Gloss., I, p. 680. 

Bandakara : partition of land. SS., Kunhiar, 10. 

Bandha : add in III Ch., 152, 1-53 .nul 1.57, (2) A ta.v of As. 2 per house levied on 
tobacco smokers. SS., Billspur, 22. 

Band! : (i) a sub-division of a kidr. rpv. Sir nor, App. I. (ii), a concubim*. 

Bangar : high-lying land containing s.iiids:o\re. Sir.nuv, App. I. 

Bangari ; a crop sown in autumn. Cii., 226. 

Bangchuhru ; a tax on shops selling bsaed" t-;, etc. Snket, 42. 

Banjhara (beia),=Chaukhandu ; in Maudi. 

BanjOr chhorna :=Akal chhorna, g.v, 

Banni ; Otostegia limbata. Ch., 230. 

Banshtva bhut; a hobgoblin who haunts ib'- s’.s. SS., Kumharsain, 12. 

Bar ; (1) a boon. Gloss., I, p. 440. (2) a -ong, ib., p. 158. (Simla Hills.) 

Bar cheroti : Ficus bengalemis. Sirmiir, Aop. IV, vii. 

Bara : a small field near a villa,gc,=the nidi »t the plain-, : a kitchen garden. Sirmur, 
App. I. 

Baran : the most serious form of oath on th'- Raja. SS., Bashahr, 34. V. Darohi. 
Barati : a peon. Sirmur, 63. 

Bari : (1) fr dried preparation mad-,' from mdsh, much like- sepa. Simla S.R., xli. 

2) a dish of grain ground and Iroiled. SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Bariyarfl : a kind of wheat, grown at high altitudes. Ch., 226. 

Barhil : =Godami, a tool-keeiier. Maudi, 51. 

Barkan : a tree, the fruit of which is used in ablutions Bdore a wedding. Simla S.R., xliv. 
Barkhotsar chhopna : =Banjur chhoyna, q.v. 

Barmi : yew. Ch., 236. 
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Barni : (1) the orthodox form of betrothal, according to Hindu ritual. SS., Bashahr, 12. 
(2) the third form of marriage, rarely used. SS., Kumhar.sain, 8. 

Bas : a tool, Panj. basauli. Simla S.R., xlv. 

Barsi, Barsodhi : =Barsaudi in III. Cf. Gloss., I, p. 862. 

Basand : a plot of land kept fallow in the Autumn harvest, in Churah ; =baindh. Ch., 
224:. Cf. Bdmnd in III. 

Basharta : the observance of bringing back the bride from her parent’s home to her 
husband's house. Pathans of Hoshiarpur. 

Bashri : the 2nd day of the Bi^u fe.stival. Sirmur, 63. 

Basniar ; land reserved for a Sirring crop. Mandi, 42. 

Basnith : a kind of bene vob ue; . U vied every two or three years but on no fixed principle, 
SS., Kumharsain, 19. 

Basta : a fallow. SS., Jubbal. 17. 

Basilthi ; Adk'ihyht m-tir'i Sir.nur, App. IV, vii. Cf. Basuti in Hr. 

Bathailni : u Hu' sirv*. used for bathu : cf. Kaddna. Simla S.R., xlvi. 

Bathanga ; a conunutation fee paid for corvee. SS., Bilaspur, 22. 

Bathru : a kind of wheat which ripens earh'. Ch., 225. 

Batlohi : spirits of grain, e. ce..s SS., Bashahr, 74. 

Batrauli. Batravval : a corr-.e h vLd on all, e.speciolly for building and repairing State 
house', etc. SS., Bashaiir. 73 and Kumluxrsain, 22. 

Batri : a fast ; Saiisk, Yra'm, Sii.ild Hills, but in ih > upp u’ hills the term u,ed for the 
fast or the nine days of the nuv'irdtra in Asauj is Kar 'di. Gloss.. I, p. 471. 

Battaddr : inferior, a child by a wife of a lower tribe Comp., 25. 

Battar : a method of sowing rice. Ch., 224. 

Batti : wild .r.yringa, Deahia corymboza. Ch., 238. 

BatUfU ; bread raised by the dough bemg mix.d and left overnight. SS., Bashahr, 41. 
Batwa : a plant whose root' are used in making kkim ; cf. Beri. Sirmur, 59. 

Batwrd : one who put' the Weights in the scab when .salt is be ing weighed. Mandi, 51. 
Sau, Bhau : ■' many ’ { ')■ S.'>.. Baghat, 1. 

Baani : Quercin nnnulaf'i. Sirmur, App. IV, vi. 

Bebe ; (1) .sisli r. (2) ..xny girl of on-'.s own viilag.' ; =Jiji. 

Be garu : a tenant liabU- to n nd -r hejdrov fore d labour, or chakrundA in lieu of it. Ch., 280. 
Bendha : bruh-groom : -'ml. briib. Lohdrn. 

Beokari : a 'imph' form of marriage Mandi, 24. 

Ber giggar: Zizyphu-i ruUfnrl-. Sinmir, App. IV, iii. 

Beri : a plant whose root' m-' U'ed to make khim ; cf. Batwa. vSirniur, 59. 

Besku : a watchman, of crop'. Mandi, 62. 

Bhabhak : the tmi' dawn, in tin Iddia. B., 191, Syns. Boh ami Bara-phutdt. 

Bhabher : a valuabh gr.i" ; .i nd ropoyon iiivolultci. Sirnuir, 6. 

Bhagti : a Hindu, iuale (0 wh i 'ing.s /rd/Cs, dohrtU, r-tc. If hi' sing.' aitd dancc.s standing 
he i' cailfd khari-blmyti . and if 'n ■ d <, , si) sitting he is calhd bnidii-bhayti. B., 114. Cf. Bhagtia, 
P.D., I to. 

Bhaibat : -- Pagv.iud. 

Bhail (i or) bhusliil, 'tifiib' (dalincoie) of various kinds -ii'id for basket-making 
Simla S.R., xlii. 

Bhakh ; i imper.. ' eon.'Ui:. ' or (?) ‘burn’. Glo.ss., I, p. 345. 

Bhan : mountain ash, Pyru.i arn'nparia. Ch., 238. Cf. Bhan in H. 

Bhangoli ; an oil expre,"ed tror.r the seeds of bhang. Suket, 27 
Bhanja : also^xmadut, ‘ husband’s .sister’s son.’ 

Bhankhar ; a 'oil 'imilar to B'nilar, q.v. Sirmur, App. I. 
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Bhaoli : a unit of assessment ; 24 takas=\ bhaoli. SS., Mangal, 1 ; and fr. 12 to 20 lakhao:^ 
= 1 bhaoli. Bilasinir, 21. 

Bhar : a store of grass. .Maiuli, 33. 

Bharbliat-wela : the false dawn, among Hindus. 13, 101. Among nluhainmadam 
the syns. arc Subh-kazib and Ashur-wvla. ib. 

Bhari : see under Datha. 

Bharaon (Haqq-) : a casii cess levied to cover the co^t of collecting rev'eime. SS., 
Baghal, 15. 

Bharoli : .i chupalfi made of bhari, ' Cajaiius bicolor. .Simla ,S.B., xli, 

Bhavtoli : a bread .nade from hharl, a pulse, Cojanus bicolor. .S.S., B.ishahr. 41s 

Rhashil : see under Bhail. 

Bhart, Bhart : a pulse, Cajanus bicolor. SS., Bashahr. 48, and K.i nhars.iin, 1.3. 

Bhat : a common oven. Sirmur, 65. Also a term ap 2 ilied to ..rrlage^ ceiebraled in 
an einerg mev on certain days. .Mandi, 24. 

[To Lc continued ) 
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t'BEB D.iS VCBII.M.TXIS Z'.MsCHKN' CaRCD.VXTA 
UND Msccu iKAiiK.t. By Ocoi’g Moi’j;cnstiei'ne. 
piD. 80 andlxii. Leip/ej. OUo H.mrasmwaz. t021. 
When T. Geuapnet Sastri pahU.-l’.e.l the first of 
Bhasa’s drainAs, ho oxiires'eJ the as.sured opinion 
that the Cdru'luita was thoijrototypo of tho Mrccha- 
kaiikfl, and he adduced ..-everal parallel jiassages 
from the two works in support of his view. The re- 
lationship has, on tho whole, gone without serious 
(ptestion. but, in view of Bh.attanatha Swamin s 
attempti to tlu'ow doubt on the authenticity ot 
Bhasa’s drama i, tho detailed investigation of the 
Cdriulatta undertaken by Mr. Morgenstierne has 
.substantial interest and value, especudly as it is 
accompanied by the text of the 1 druduttu with the 
parallel iiassages oi iho M r'rhal'utik.',. A careful 
■•-tudy of the two can yield only one result ; tho 
Mrcchakatik'' represents a workincr over of the 
C ini lnUa, and the Cdni'lcittu is net. as from isolated 
passages might be deduced, a shortened version of 
tho M (■'■G Th" author, naturally enough, 
sometimes nrosses undtily jioint.s ut favour of the 
priority of the Cdnuhr.:!). but the ciiinnlativo effect 
of the evidence is overwhelming. 

It is more ditllcull to follow Mr. Morg.jnst ionic 
in tho chronoU.gieal e,melusion~ into vhich he is 
led by acccplance of Professor Kouon's ingeniotis 
speculations^ regarding th.c date of tin' eMrechakatiku, 
Tho basis of these speculations i.s the acceptance of 
the view that King Sudraka, who appears in the jiro- 
iogue as tho author and ai having entered the fire 
at tho ago of a hundred years and ten days, was in 
fact tho redactor of the M rcrji/tkiifikd. It becomes 
possible then to plai c the M rirkiikiifikd before 
Kalidasa, on the giouiul that .s.omila and 

1 I.A., XLV. 189 ff. 

3 JRAS., 1905, p. 5o8. 

5 Bi r'chti d. /■ .s',,/',', c. O’.si’lhclajt d. 115 js. 1S85, 


Ramda are credited Aiidrakukathu, and th-o 

former can hardly be distinguished from the Sau- 
milla. whose fame Karu',.'''a re.: rds along with that 
of Bhasa and Kaviputrau. V, ro drfinito date for 
Sudrcjka is then achieved Pv n-.h.ng in. him Siva- 
uatta, the Abhira, whose -'jii. i-\.-irabciia. is. credit- 
ed by Fleets with the f.'unfb!. - f the Cedi era of 
248-249 A.D. on the ovortiiror. : the Andhra domi- 
nion, a conjeetiu'e siippo! tod 1; the fact that in 
tho M rcchakalikd VA'u.ki i...'ncdby Aryaka. 

son of a cowherd [ijiji'Ci-t , (: ,, irally impossible 

to attach any weight to '.i c .ncentions. I'ht- 
legendary character of 8iir uk i - 1 >ng ago pointed 
out by y. Levi.f whos ' arguinee - .eo not dealt with 
by Konow, while 'Win'.li iias pointed out that the 
Piilaka legend show,', clear .-i ;ti^ of derivation from 
the Kv5na myth, and ther- is n ... the slightest hint 
anj'where that .Sudr'aka had am ' comu'ction -with the 
decline ot tho Anillu’t ' M ■ o" there i.s goo.l 
reason to believe that K.\li'i,i-.t dni not know tho 
Mtcchakatikd. Both he ond B 'u.i.s ere --ilent as to 
80idraka, and tho c,>,''oful i ;v ,t'_,e,.;ous of Mr. Mor- 
gciistierne have failed t . pro i,'. . e. 'Inglo instance 
of horrowing ; the few in -.ihieh he thinks 

Kalidasa may in the dl.lLn il. ■ tlra have borrov.'- 

od from tho Al rcchakntthi .v p.i.vlv open to expla- 
nation as borrowing.s from nr "Oiuiiiiicences of the 
Cdrudiitta, and, it may be ad i a. lu neue of them is 
there any real sign of indebtei.n 1111.101 Vamana 
still remains the earliest .n urcc of cortiin citation 
from tho Alicchakafikd, r.ni. ili mih Levi in hi.s 
theory of tho Sake devt Inio.ieut nt the Indian 
dramaS was inclined t o rec. r' -i.i.T hir eerlinr juclu- 
ment of tho date of the Sd ' .'I' katiku, adduced 
no arguments to routi.^nr hd ; .mi. v coiiplusioii. 

2 K i!,r? pp. 107 P; 

f Thedfc Ir.dicr-, i. 19G-208. 
pp. 439, 440. « JA. eiv. d. .A', 123 ff. 
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With the rejection of the historical theory of 
Siidraka wo can attain a plausible explanation oi 
the apparent absurdity of the attribution to the 
king of the JI rc-r-akailkn. The author who worked 
i!p Bhrisa's play, perhaps left incomplete by its 
\rriter, may well hav'' tiiought it possible by the 
device of ascribiat; the work to Sudi’aka to secure 
for it a measure of attention which would not have 
been accorded to it, bad it aispeared under his true 
name. Nor is it prob.able that the period between 
the Cdrudatta and the Mrcchakafika was short, a 
mere half century if we are to accept Konow’s 
indeutification of the rdjaiimhah of Bhasa's plays 
with Budrasiraha, the IVestorn K^atrapia, who 
reigned as rlahak=atrapa from ISl-lSS and 191-19G 
A.D., falling in the interim to the lower dignity of 
Ksatrapa. This ielen^ifio.atlon wholly lacks plausi- 
bility, and against it may be .set off that of Dp. 
Barnett^ who finds in the word an allusion to the 
I’.xijdya TCr-Maran Rajasiinha I (c. .t.li. 975), an 
indentiiic.ttior. which postulates a decidedly late 
dtte for the Mf'i'liahaiikd. 

Mr. Morgenstiorue rejects with Prof. Konow 
liie theory of Dr. Barn'>tt. which denies Bhasa’s 
jiateniity of the dram.is. On the whole it sconi.s 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the ascrip- 
tion to Bhj'a is correct. The arguments adduced 
ill support of tho ascription liave, indeed, very 
varying weight, and against that from the condition 
of Bhasa’.s Prakrit Dr. Barnett has brought a very 
pertinent consideration in tho shape of a reminder 
that the .Soutliern tradition presents plays like the 
ydjCaanda in a condition showing Prakrit form.s 
more archaic than arc found in the Northern tradi- 
tion, though he has not completely di.sposed of the 
evidence.^ But Dr. Harnett clearly ignores the true 


character of the argument from Bapa’s reference 
to the fame won by Bhasa with plays whose begin- 
nings were perfoiined by the siilra-dhdra. It would, 
certainly, bo a non soquitiir to conclude that the 
Trivandrum plays are Bhri-sc’- simply because 
they are begun by the siitra-dli im. but this is not 
tho argument to be met. Tlie contentions is (1) that 
by this decidedly noteworihy fact the plays arc 
eligible to be c.on.-sideied Bhasa’s ; (2) that they 
are. taken as a whole, marked by such outstanding 
merit as to indicate as their authoi' a dramatist of 
the highest rank, and therefore accord with Bapa’.s 
reference to tho winning o; fatno by them ; (3 ) 
one of them, the Svapna-Vfisavadatta bears the 
same title and clearly dealt irith the same incident 
as did, according to Rajasekhara and doubtless 
also Viikpati. a play of Bhasa's : (4) Bhamaha 
pay.s one of these play.s, the Pi'atij7’diiaurjandhaTii- 
the same compliment of anonymous criticism 
as he does to Kalidasa's M'jkadiiki. To ignore 
these coincidences and to leave us u ith an anony- 
mous dramatist of the highc.st Indian rank is to 
demand too much from probability. Moreover, 
the langu.tge, style, met'e, and tbe dramatic techni- 
que are all most naturally explained by acceptance 
of a date prior to Kalidn,sa. On the other hand 
Bh.l.sa .stands very far from the oiigin.- of drama, 
which oven in .Asvaghoja apjtfnrs in ,so highly 
developed a condition as to render it impossible to 
accept Konow's suggestionlOi hat ih ' drama need not 
be carried back more than a oentni y before his date — 
assumed to bo the rnidlle of the si'cond century 
A.n., a conclusion induced in part by an unfortu- 
nate acceptance of Professor Liider.s’ mistaken 
atteinptii to reinterpret the evidence of tho MaM- 
bhd^l/a.i2 A. Bfiiitn-m vr.K Keith. 


NOTES AND 

NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

41, An e.arly Fountain Pen. 

31 ^larch 17.50. Consultation at Fort St. 
David. Tho President produco.s a letter from tlu- 
•Ambassadors udvising that on the 27th Instant the\ 
had an -Audicnco of Nazir Jung [Nazir Jang, Govr. 
of the Deccan from 17 bS, murdered in 17JO] and 
deliver’d him tho Present, on which Occasion he 
express’d himself in such friendly terms towards 
us and the Etiglisii Nation in general ns gives us 
the greatest reason to hope that all our Requests 
will be complied wllli, !lio rather as he promises 
ere long to aive ns conviiieing Proofs of his Ksleein. 
They inclose i\ Paper wrote in tlioir itresencc by 
Natizir .lings own ll.iud with one of the Fount-ain 
Pens that was an Article of tho Prr-„’nf, which he 


QUERIE.S. 

de.sires may be tran.smitted to liis Britanniok 
Majesty: Thesame beingtranslatcd is now brought 
before the Board. 

In the Name of God Gracious and merciful!. By 
(ho Mercy of tho Lord of the Earth. I am in hopes 
to have the North under my Po.sses.siou ns that of 
the Bottth is under the Command rd my Pen ns 
far as a Certain Part .if tiie Sea. 1 rcceivod the 
Pen you scut me as a go.od Sign that b;,- tho Works 
of the saiil Pen the rem lining corner namelv the 
East and We.st, may fall tinder my Command. 
By the help of God he that obeys me will attain 
his end, he that disobeys me will fall a Prey 
to the bloofly and revcngcfull Swords of my brav# 
Soldiers. (Factor j Record", Fort Si. Dadd, vol. 7, 
pp. 130, 1.5.3). K. C. 'I’emple, 


7 Bull. School Oriental Studir.s, I. i. 3,5-3.S ; .JRA.S., 1921. pp. 587-.589. 

5 Besides Lesny, ZDyiQ., Ixxii, 203-208, sec W. Printz, Bhdsa's Pr&krit (1921). 

9 See Sukthankar, Studie.s in Bhasa” in J AOS., xl and xli : Lindenan, Bltdsa-Studnm (1918). 
10 Das indische Drama, p. 49. li SBAW., 1910, pp. 098 ft. 

13 .See Bull School Oriented .Studies, I, iv, 27 — 32. 
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COLOUR SYMBOLISM. 

(i4s a Subject for Indian Research.) 

By sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

In 1900 the late Dr. W. H, R. Rivers, whose premature death has been such a lo.ss to 
Anthropology, revived the study of Colour SyniboUsm in his own effective manner by a 
lecture on " Primitive Colour Vision.” * It had previously been somewhat ineffectively 
mooted for some time, but Dr. Rivers showed that it could be made to play an important part 
in the study of the development of the human mind. “ The subject of the evolution of the 
colour sense in man,” he wrote, “ is one which can only be settled by the convergence to one 
point of lines of investigation which are usually widely separated. The sciences of archaeo- 
logy, philology, psychology and physiology mast all be called upon to contribute to the 
elucidation of this problem." His work fired Mr. Donald Mackenzie “ to collect evidence 
regarding Colour Symbolism in ancient religious art and hterature ” with the object of 
writing a book thereon. The book is written, but not yet pubhshed, being one of the many 
victims of post-war financial conditions, but he has, nevertheless, published an illuminating 
and very valuable preliminary article on the subject as a line of anthropological research.* 
This m its turn has induced me to \vrite the present paper in the hope of rousing enthusiasm 
thereon among Indian scholars. 

The whole point of Rivers' contention was that to the primitive mind terms for colours 
can, and often do, convey much more than the mere names for colours as such, and for that 
reason the same term can denote on occasion more than one distinct colour : e.g., the Celtic 
glas is used for grey, green and blue. Rivers showed that this term glas was used also to 
denote both vigour and water, and further among the ancient Baltic employers of Celtic 
speech to describe amber as well, amber being regarded as a magic product of water. Hence 
glas was not only a colour but also water impregnated with a “ life substance ” (amber), 
which animated human beings. Thence it became the symbol of the Mother Goddess and 
her “life substance,” which was held to be a “protector” of man. The same colour term 
could thus denote various concrete objects having different colours, such as water itself, 
amber, the boar son of the Mother Goddess, and woad-dye (blue) which was a “ protector,” 
and also such an abstraction as vigour, the result of animation by and the protection of the 
blither Goddess. Therefore, in order to understand colour symbolism, it becomes necessary, 
in the words of Sir. Mackenzie, “ to collect evidence regarding the colours of the deities of 
various cults in different lands and to make extracts from rehgious texts and folk-lore litera- 
ture referring to various colours and the behefs connected with them.” (p. 138.) 

Pursuing his subject on this principle, Mr. Mackenzie found that colour sjmbolistn goes 
back as far as the earliest types of man that can be studied. “ The symbolic ase of colour 
was prevalent even before man began to record his ideas by means of pictorial or alphabetic 
signs. Egyptian colour sjmbohsm was already old at the dawm of the Dynastic period.” 
(p. 138.) Cave man, in his drawing and painting could work only with earth colours, and 
the cave artist was thus hmited to “ [reds], blacks, whites and yellows without reference 
to the symbolism of such colours, or to the actual colours of the animals whose forms he 
tlepicted.” (p- 139 ) Nevertheless, he clearly attached a symbohc value to some colours at any 
rate “ As Osborn has noted in his Men of the Old Stone Age, the so-called Venus figures 
on rock and in ivory bear traces of red coloration ; one of several Solutrean laurel-leaf 

1 Published in '■he Popular IScientiJic Monthly, vol. LIX., No. 1, pp. 44— 1>8, May 1901— D.AM. 

2 Folklore, vol. XXXIII, No. 2, “ Colour Symbolism,'’ 30 Juno 1922, pp. 138 ff. 
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lanees, which had been worked too finely to be used, and had been d. jwsited probably as 
a religious offering, [or had been hoarded as wealth], similarly retain-s evidence that it 
had been coloured red ; the bones of the Cro-Magnon dead, as in the Paviiand cave, are 
frequently found to retain traces of the red earth that had been rubbed on. the body before 
internment.” (p. 139.) 

The Abbe Breuil informed Mr. Mackenzie that “ the imprints of hands on rock faces 
are oftenest red, but that white, black, and yellow hands are not uncommon.” He was fur- 
ther informed by the Abbe “ that small green stones were placed between the teeth of the 
Cro-Magnon dead, interred in the Grimaldi caves near Mentone ” on the French Mediter- 
ranean Coast, (p. 139.) This latter custom is one of very special interest in connection 
with the study of colour symbolism, especially when we find that the ancient Egyptians 
attached a magico-religious value to green stones, that the Chinese placed jade in the mouths 
of their dead, and that certain of the pre-Columbian Americans placed green pebbles in 
graves and regarded them as “ the principle of life.”^ In the Egyptian Bool of the Dead 
a scarab of green stone with a rim of gold is addressed by the deceased as my heart, my 
iuother, my heart whereby I came into being. Gold and green stones were in Egypt 
clo.sely associated with water and with deities supposed to have had their origin in water. 
They thus link with amber. “ Gold, like amber, had origin from the tears of the northern 
goddess Freyja.” (pp. 139-140.) 

The gi-een symbolism of Egypt seems, like the primitive earth-colour.s symbolism of the 
eaves, to have been due to the necessary material being forthcoming. '• The earliest green 
paint was made from ground malachite mixed with fat or vegetable oil. After the intro- 
duction of metal-working, green and blue pigments were derived frenn copper. It would 
appear therefore that blue and green symbolism in religious art became widespread as a result 
of direct and indirect Egyptian influence.” (p. 140.) We have here alighted on something 
intensely human, but it is possible to carry colour symbolism much further back in Egypt 
than this. ' Before green and blue paints were manufactured in Ancient Egypt, the early 
people, as their funerary remains testify, entertained beliefs regauiing coloured stone.s. The 
modem Sudani still believes (as Budge records),* ' that stones of certain colours posse-s 
magical qualities, especially when inscribed with certain symbols, of the meaning of which, 
however, he has no knowledge, but which are dtie. he says, to the pre-seno'* of spirits inthem.' ’ 
(p. 141.) 

Mr. Mackenzie next shows that the ' fnndamental belief in the potency (4 colour, as an 
expression or revelation of divine influence, can be traced not only in Aueient Egypt from the 
L'arliest times, but in almost every part of the world. As the colour.s of stone.s indicated 
the virtues they possessed, so did the colours of dcitie.s reveal their particular attributes. 
A wealth of colour, or a definite colour .scheme, was dis})layed by supernatural beings, and 
these displayed the colour.s chiefly becau.so they were supcniatural being.y the colours being 
ill themselves operating influences.” The following Chinese text is of importance in this 
connection: “• A dragon in the water covers himself witli five eoIom> Therefore he is a 
godr^ 

^ Brinton, The Myths oj the New World, p. 294 — 

' Budge, Qods of the Egyptians, vol. I. p. 355 ct srq. Cluijiter .\XX uf tiie foe, /.- oJ the Dead has “ O 
my heart (which I owe) to my mother ; O my heart (who belongest). to my o.-sence. ' — Erman, A Rtl. 
2102, quoted by Prof. H. W, Hogg, JouriuU of the Manchester Oriental ISoii-hf. !!>1 1. p. Tli— D..A,M. 

5 rjods of the Egyptians, vol. I, p. 10 — D.A.M. 

« De Vii,ser, The Dragon in China and Japan, p. 63, section 2 - D..A, •[. 
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After going in this fasliion into evidence from other parts of the world, j\Ir. Mackenzie 
takes us to India, and it is this part of his article which is the cause of the present paper : 
the object of it being to rouse the Indian student to bring forward all the evid-nca po^sibl • 
from Indian literature and folklore, as only the Indian student can. This is not an attempt 
at original research and the aim is to stimulate research by Indians interested in elucidating 
the meaning of their sacred writings. So I havt' no h-^sitation in quoting here ihat jiait of 
Mr. Maokonzi-''.s observations, vdiicb deal: spccitically with India at full length, together 
with his footnotes showing the som-ces of his information. Mr. Maeki nzie writes (pp, 14:3. 
144, 145): — ■■ T.Kg evidence afforded b 5 ' luelia i^. pantieularly rich and significant. In tlw 


MahabJidratu" ej rnai 

vcoi’-s ■'.viti'i ^ viC\/ ' 


tna-edie, named Cktha. wlio 


•mtaiig 


a nious ..on 


t'--' 

:'C!U.tl t(' Bi\ 


.a. Ill th ' t nd th. i'' evo> 
a very bright energy (force) full of animating (croativ'c) principle and, of /dr 'Jiffertnt coloiu' ' 
In the same ancient work it is .stated : ‘Six colours of living creaturo'. at' or principal im- 
portance, black, dusky, and blue n’liieh lie.s between them ; then inl i-. n.or.' toiioahle, y.dlov. 
i-. hapjjiif is old whit > e.'de.'.ii-- hajipi i;-,-.. \Vhiio pi’Tfeet, !> mg n ,r,iii, 

•lOiTow amd o.xhaastion ; (pi'S.>s..d of it) a o.ing going lUri'Ugli (rati.ia- oiriii:), .irriv'^. 
at perfection ia a thousand fonns . . . Thu^ fle^Un.ttion c-jH^ed h'/ rohur fnid colons 
is- caused bij time . . . The de.-,tiaation of the black colour n bid. Winn it h-a' 
produced results, i: clings to iuli.'^ 

"Destination b,-ing caused by coloui' anil colour by tini.'. ih. Creator .i.'Miim"- dii’fei'eiil 
coloiu'.s in the ditforent Yugas (Worlds Ages). The Creator say, : " My colour in t' e Krita 
Yuga is 'iMiite, in the Treta Yuga yellow; ’vhen I reach tin- Dvapara Yuaa. it is rul. and 
in the Kali Yuga black.’ 

“ In the MaJidbhdmta the Kali Age Is i-cferred to as ' the Black or iron Age." Hesiod s 
•kges (in his IForfo and Days) are metal ages, but are evidently also coloured ages, for alino.-'t 
everywhciv gold is yellow, silver white, copijer or bronze red and iron black. The Doc- 
trine of the World’s Ages obtained in more than one ancient land, the only differences being 
in the s'-cptences of the colours or metals. Of special interest in this conn>'Ction are the 
following I x.nnpics : — 


Colours of Mylhic'il Ayes. 
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~ i’anii Pa.c-a, section ccxx — U A M. 
s Xfnir, .Sa.i^krit Te.-li, vol. I, ji. 1.51 — U.A.il. 

Kiugsborough’s Antiquitus -ij Mcj r- vol. '■'1, pi'- ' I " llrniton, ! '■ . Mri. .V 

Worl'J. pp. 249 iJ .-scq, etc. — D.A.M. 

10 H. D’.Vrbois! Do Jnbamrillo, The Trt^!' jlji'ioh. Ciji'! luv.iii.), pp. h-~. I'i, i! ), 'o, 
."'blts'i'-is were the ‘-Black race.”— D..V.iI. 

11 f'e , ■ of liie .1/ /'«■''/ f,ccl i'.,i cviir-c. ' H s trail-:,, n. ItTi- e'l., — L) .V 

1.: The T’a ' ' ft;, ;-,i of the r/, , d '■/;/(,■. o' I, ctio-i c-l-i-cxi--. ii‘.o\'^ tran. p. .ton — 

I' That i-, taj itreek '‘tJot'en.'" ".Silver,'' •■Brotice ‘ and ■ ira-a ' - 'LTv -i Farv.,' 

evidently a late interpuiatio fie.--iod‘s Woik<! I D-'::'-. laO-l,? — A \ .'.i 

U Mah.Vjh'irnt ! {W- F-.,,- , ction nr — F. yi 
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given to white in the Mexican, Celtic and Indian Ages has a lunar significance and had ori- 
ginally a coiuiectioii with the lunar calendar. Both the Mexican and Celtic colour sequences 
are found in India. 

•• In India the castes were connected by some ancient sages with the Yugas or Mythical 
Ages, while others connected them wdth the various coloured moods of the Creator. In the 
Mahdbhdrata it is stated ; ' The Brahmans beautiful (or, dear to Soma) were formed from 
an imperisha,ble {akshara), the Kshattriyas from a perishable [kshara) element, the Vaisyas 
from alteration, the Sudras from a modification of smoke. While Vishnu was thinking 
upon the castes (varm), Brahmans were formed with white, red, yellow and blue colours 
(varnaih). Hence in the world men have become divided into castes.’ ^6 

" Caste (varm) literally ineairs ‘ colour,’ but evidently not in the sense favoured by 
modern rationalists. The usual caste colours in India are ; (1) Brahmans, white ; (2) Kshat- 
triyas, red ; (3) Vaisyas, yellow ; (4) fSudras, black.i* There are also sex colours. In 

one of the world’s continents, according to ancient Hindu belief, the men are of the colour 
of gold and women fair as celestial nymphs ; in another the men are black and the women 
of the colour of blue lotuses.’ *^ 

A good deal of the colour symboUsm of the world has no doubt been due to the diffi- 
culty that all human beings, primitive and civihsed, as they grow to adolescence, experience 
in realising and mentally visualismg abstractions. Many people of high civilisation and 
education mentally visualise numbers with the aid of colours : e.g., through all life five will 
to such persons appear as though coloured say blue, seven as red, nine as green, and so on. 
And this physiological fact probably helped the transfer of the conventional colours for concrete 
objects to the abstractions connected with or arising out of them, which we have thus seen, 
and Mr. Mackenzie has shown in his article, to have been practically universal. The data 
which Mr. Mackenzie collected regarding the symbolic use of colours exhibits not only its 
I .xtreme antiquity, but also its persistence to our own time, and they tended to show “ that 
() itside Egypt the colours most generally favoured in ancient times were these four : Black, 
White, Red and Yellow. All these were earth colours. Blue and green were, as I have 
indicated, colours of Egyptian origin manufactured from copper or copper ore. Vegetable 
blue and green dyes aj)pear to have had a later origin as substitutes for metal colours.” 
(p. 146.) 

The four primitive earth-colours. Black, White, Red and Yellow, have been used by 
many peoples "to divide space and time, to distinguish the mountains, rivers and seas in 
the mj'thical world, to distinguish the races of mankind and, as in India, the various castes. 
The anc'ent habit of using thc.se four colours in the manner indicated survives till our own 
day. We still have ’ Black,’ ' White,’ ‘ Red,’ and ‘ Vellow,’ races ; ‘ Black,’ ‘ White,’ ‘ Red,’ 
and ■ Yellow ’ castes, as in India ; ’ Black,’ ‘ White,’ ' Red ’ and ‘ Yellow ’ seas.” (p23. 146, 
147.) ^ 

16 Muir, iSitn-ikrit Ti civ, vul, I. p. 15I, Hrahmans were •twice-born men' and therefore ‘ white’; 
Sudras through cupidiiy became ignorant and therefore black, being in a condition of darkness, 
I'jid., pp. 140-1, notes S.jO-l — D.A.M. 

1« Muir’s .Vu/ivicit Tixts, vol. I, p. 140 and note 248, in which it is stated that in the 
Brdhinana (Kt, G), a white colour is ascribed to the Vaisya and a dark hue to the Rajanya. The 
passage referred to indicates that caate (colourl had no relation to skin colours and is ns follows : 
“ Since the Vaisya offers an oblation of white (rice) to the .Vdityas, he is bom as it were white ; and 
as the Varcuja oblation is oi black (rice) the Rajanya is as it were dusky.” The Bijapya were the 
nobles of royal blood in the Kshattriya caste [Rajputs] — D.A.M. 

It Muir, op. cit,, p. 491 — D.A.M. 
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The cardinal points have constantly been given colours, and •’ the habit of colouring 
these and the winds that blow from them obtained in the Old and New Worlds. It had 
undoubtedly a doctrinal significance ” (p. 14), possibly as the result in the Old World of 
efforts of the early Oriental mind to grasp ideas so exclusively abstract, combined with an 
already familiar s 3 nnbolism. “ The colours of the cardinal points have similarly a deep 
significance in the Chinese Fung-Shui doctrine. De Groot shows in his great work. The 
Religious System of China, that colours are connected with the elements, the seasons, certain 
heavenly bodies and even with the internal organs. In Central America and Ancient Egypt 
the internal organs were similarly connected with the coloured cardinal points.” 

I need hardly point out to Indian scholars that this last consideration opens up a large 
and intensely interesting question in relation to the universally recognised philosophy that 
has led to the practice of Yoga — ^the doctrine of restraint of the body and its desires as a 
means of salvation for the soul. Fundamentally the human body is there regarded as a 
microcosm, of which the Universe is the Macrocosm, and any study which tends to show that 
this idea is also at the back of the religious conceptions of mankind outside India cannot 
but be of the greatest interest. Let Mr. Mackenzie speak for himself here once more (pp. 148 
149) ; “ The Maya (Central American) system yields the following arbitrary connections d* 


Cardinal Point. 

Bomb, 

Days. 

Colours. 

Elements. 

South 

Hobnil (the Belly) 

. Kan 

. Yellow 

. . Air. 

East 

Canzicnal (Serpent Being). 

Muluc 

. Red 

. . Fire. 

North 

Zaezini (White Being) 

. Is 

. White 

. . Water. 

West 

Hozan ek (the Disem- 
bowelled Black one) 

. Cauac 

. Black 

. . Earth. 

The Chinese system yields : 

East, the Blue Dragon ; Spring ; wood ; planet Jupiter ; liver and gall. 


South, the Red 

Bird ; Summer ; fire ; the 

sun ; planet 

Mars ; heart 

and large 


intestines. 

West, the White Tiger ; Autumn ; wmd ; metal ; planet Venus ; lungs and small 
intestine. 

North, the Black Tortoise ; Winter ; cold ; water ; planet Mercury ; kichieys and 
bladder. ”20 

” The point of s^jecial interest is [according to Eliot Smith 2'] that the Egyptian custom 
of connecting the internal organs with the coloured cardinal points, which had a doctrinal 
significance connected tvith mummification, s 2 Jread Eastward and reached China and 
America. The Maya custom, it will be noted, bears a closer resemblance to the Egyptian 
than does the Chinese. Black is in both ca.ses the colour for the intestines and yeUow 
for the stomach, while white is a 2 )parently the liver colour in America as in Egj^pt. The 
Canopic jars, which went out of fashion in Egypt, were continued in use by the Maya and 
placed under the protection of the Bacabs, their gods of tlu; four coloured cardinal points.” 
<p. 149.) 

The rest of Mr. Mackenzie’s article is devoted to the development of his subject in 
Egypt and in those parts of the world which the ancient civilisation of that country has 
chiefly affected, but I hope I have abstracted enough from it to show that it is well worth 
taking up solely from the Indian point of view. 

18 Yixinton, Mayan Hieroglyphics, -p. — D.A.>I. is God of a Cardinal Point. 

20 De Groot, op. cit., book I, vols. Ill, p. 983 and IV. 1C — D.A.M, 

21 The. Migration of Eastern Culture. 19U5. 
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o.-MAPA: UR THli ASOKAX KAIANOA 

Dv U. KAllADAS, B.A. 

Lx till Kalian. : iliM - oi A■^oka, ccntainiug iustnicciuii^ to tht othtvi,-- aiitiu.sted wit a 
the eoutro! of tie irihe> t.a che herders, it i-- stated that the^e officeix were located at a plac 
calkd S'aiu A>a, and the Profiu-vial-P Edict say?, that a viceroy was, plaectl at Tosali. Thu'* 
the t’.v. ) eiii, f town-, ut Kaliuga are nicutioiied. but their location being nndelincd, they hate 
not yet b 11 itleiititi cl,. and the liniitt of Kalhigc. have becoint a matier loi speculation. 

Tile liist of the .-peciili lur.s wa- 'V. W. Ilnnter. who in the Imyerkd Gazetteer of India 
ISSO. id.-ntilii d Cui'inga or Raiahinandry. jii the Godavari rn-striei . with tin old capital of 
Kaliugt . tiles taking the -ouihein bouurlaiy of Kelinga beyond the Gi-davari \’ii_eii., 
A. Siuitli a--'- tliai Ke.linue ext- nd ;1 u’_-iu the fUidianadi to tht- rivei Kri.shua in the soutn. 
He incltides Aniaravati, Andiir-i or ftWiancai, and Kaliuga jirojier or Rajalunandrv in tl •- 
three Kalingas.i The sann vie'.i j-, ]i Id b}' tin Siipi rintendent ol the .Marlias Arciiocologic -i 
Depaitiiienr. win:- , o pro\'> the ;.i!lii|an:t d’ tii tf' ' and ■•//'pr/5 at Ciuntaied'e. -tnte.s, 
kao''- ft’M - -y- r-'i’-ini ,ti.> , ,it ’ teinj. n, i!i,~irit; liei compt ri ‘i 

thi- p- :t ol th Midi o P'e-id. O, ■; i dnoi" 

L -t ns f xaiiuei -d! t h' >• --i.-n -he-nts. Hiintej 's a.'.'iiiii]-licii luis bi.cn iii.spro\'!-d by E. 1- . 
Paigita', who s-.ivs t bit Kalheie doi not epji ai ui haw- ruichcd a.s far as the Godavari, 
becMU'-- this rivei' -- le ei i eonn ct. d with K.diag.i in any ]>a--sage as far I am aware' ’ 
Hunt- r vea - 1 d to In-- ’■>. ■ . • b-e ■ -in,;'a-:r' i-; ( linea m -onnd t" Kaliuga. imi a carctni 
study of ‘-nain-'s -iiows'li.ir riai.ie, i-.nu'.i .looff'.n -p mga. The lirst sylfable ha.« 

the same meaning — w1iat> v.-r ;t leay 'o. a- ' m ' in Cor-lain. Gor-la-kota . Gor-la It 
cannot be a inodiheation oi Ka! in ' Kalinga ' Xt-xr, Pvajahniandry has been believed 
to be the capital of Kalimia. bet mis- ii was tlioiuiiit to be another form of ilie Rajapura 
mcnticiuf-d a* tlie ca-pital of Kalinga : — 

ffR orri MTfd II * 

But Rcijapma caiiuui be the ndme ot the eii[atal, <is the term means onl}’ the royal 
residence. Even Mippo.'ing it to have lieen the m< tropolis itself, it cannot be identitied with 
Raiahmandry. as tiic latter town i.s reputed to have been built liy RajarAja, the Eastern 
Chaluky.iu leiim ’>■. n-- Icul i!i- Maldi,'‘niiii-i tran-lao.'d into T< limu. And lastly, had three 
Kaliiui-is ' xi-ti d in f b - 1 1 iiie Ml A'ok i. w iiy (luos ii- speak id haviim eoiirpn ix d oidy Kaliuga ^ 
Had th" n c.oii inlialjiiid by i Ir Aiidlir.;~ been inrlndeel in Kalhicra, ilu \ wonhl not have 
been sfiiar-itily st iied l)\ him to b- ,i pi opl- in the king's doniinions Ako. .since the 
.\nd] :<■ .. like ill Pili.td.as .nal otler-. ,iie nil utiniied by Asoka as lir'inn in the king’-i 

dommiou - ' . m dn doin mion • d-.'t ii.id i'"i'ii uiidi r tlie sw.ty of I Iw Ma in’r an Ruli r bi fore 
Kaline.’ -ide leil, u iconld '■ i,i t l.-u t bi y i. .•! i.i ver not into Kalinga before th:d tuii, 
The Andhfii nisc ript leu .. si, fai kimnn hv I’ui.ipiir .is the Nurlhein liinit of .Ancihra 
inliii' nc" mi the East Gmi--! Tin in-eiipl u-n at Koihivaln mar Pitbijiiir. tin onl\ Anillira 
iiiseriiitien \'i t disi-m.- i d in tins jiirt id tin- loiiniiy. tells n.s 'hat SAini f ri Ghaiida Sa-a 
((Jh, ndi'a ^,i S i l.ei n i ) w-'- il.i '-t in Andlna.s a.i'oia ■■ li tins Tie si .\udlu.is, 

(■rieimdb n. b i bn ,i i ii , ot ' li Vindiu..' i.iO h o ■i..’Mi 1 in Ginluar '.'al'e-i ,inii oetnnied 

; . : , r ... / O' 1 1> 1 7. !-. a I . 

‘, 1 , I’ . C.intn r 

• > Ja rni.eni li -i ni V'. Smith 
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the region about the mouths of the river during the second century of our era.i Though 
an impassible barrier, such as a high range of mountains or a broad sea, did not divide the 
regions occupied respectively by the Andhras and the Kalingas, they remained separate and 
distinct, each maintaining its own civilization, religion and arts. The Kalingas were Jains, 
building Arhats with very little art decoration, while the Andhras built in a fine architecture 
Buddhist stupas decorated with beautiful sculptures. Had the Andhras spread themselves 
into Kalinga, such relics as have been found at Amaravati and Guntapalle would have been 
seen in the country lying to the north of the Langulya. 

Kharavela, who ruled over Kalinga about the period immediately after Asoka, says in an 
inscription that the Andhra kingdom lay to the west of his own. “ ^ 

9^nrsr srrw ^ By west he may mean the districts 

of God&vari and Krishna. Even in the present day, the people of the districts of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam call those of Godavari and Krishna, the men of the west ; 
while the men of Godavari and Krishna understand by the eastern people the men of 
Vizagapatam and Ganjam districts. In the light of this fact, 'Andhras of the west ’ may 
mean the Andhras in the lower valleys of Godavari and Krishna rivers. The actual west 
of the country of Kalinga being mountainous, it would have been very difficult for Satakarni 
to send his presents across the mountains. 

Whatever be the position of the Andhra country relative to Kalinga, it is certain that 
they were two distinct and independent kingdoms, and there is no reason to think that the 
Andhras were the people of Kalinga. It is now necessary to define the limits of the 
region called Kalinga under Asoka. 

In the Eastern Ghafs there are a number of passes that lead from the littoral over 
the Ghats into the interior of India. The easiest of them all is the Kaliugia Ghat which goes 
from Russulkonda by Durgaprasad. It is quite practicable for carts. At the top of the 
Ghat there is a road on to the Boad frontier. “ From Kalingia at the top of this Ghat there 
is another road that leads to Balliguda ”.® ‘ Kalingia ’ in Oriya means ‘ belonging to Kalinga.’ 
This pass was probably the chief means of intercourse over the hills between Central India 
and Kalinga. 

The people called the Kalingis are found even now living to the north of the Nagavali 
or Langulya, which forms the boundary between the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. 

“ Kalingi (126, 546) ; A caste of temple priests and cultivators found mainly in Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam.” " The Kalingis are essentially Telugus and are found mainly on 
the borderland between the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. The same class of people 
are known as the Kalinjis in the country north of the Vamsadhara river.” In the Telugu 
parts they are called Kalingis and in the Oriya country they arc known as Kalinjis. These 
Kalingis are not found south of Chipurupalle in the Vizagapatam district. These were the 
original people that gave their name to the region ; most of them are now found confined 
to the south of Ganjam cbstrict, but some are found .■'cattered all over the Oriya country 
along the coast. 

' “ Mis;on,'’optii)!is about the --tiidltras, ’ <riitc. vol. XLIl, part DXXX\ It, Xuv. lybi. 

t iln S' :i'' 'll" InisrirfftoHalc th ten" e" u “ Hatagumplia 

Caves. " 

9 Oai,Jai» Mai'i/'.S. 


10 Rtpoit, lyoi. 
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The capital of Kalinga was always knowTi as Kalinganagara. Kharavela is said to have 
strengthened ills town of Kalinganagara in the first year of his reign. The major portion 
of the Udayagiri inscription of this king speaks of the embellishments made to the Arhats 
on the hill. " Umbrellas and kalasas were placed in display, that faith for the Triratna 
might be inspired among minor and greater chiefs.’' After every victory he obtained over his 
enemies, the king Kharavela made gifts of an excellent wish -fulfilling tree with horses, 
elephants, chariots, with alms houses and rest houses ” to the Arhat.'- An outside seat was 
made for the Arhats on the Kuinari Hill, and an as.semblage of the very learned and great 
sages of all quarters was held on the mountain peak near the site of the Arhat. Such atten- 
tions to a seat of worship could be given by the ruling king only when such a religious house 
was close to the royal residence. The copper-plate grants of the Eastern Ganga kings speak 
of a Kalinganagara as the seat of the kings. This town is identified with Kalingapatam 
by some and with ilukhalingam by others. Whatever the truth may be, the capital of the 
Eastern Ganga kings cannot have been so far north as the Udayagiri Hills, near which 
existed the chief seat of the Jain king Kharavela. 

Kalinga is said to be a district in the country ruled over by Saktivarma, who had his 
chief seat of government at Pishtapura (Pitahpur).'^ On paleographical grounds, these 
plates may be assigned to a little before or after the conquest of Kalinga by Samudragupta. 
The king calls himself ' Vusishtiputra ’ and ‘ Magadhi It appears therefore that he was a 
descendant of Chandra Satakarni who was also a Vasishtiputra. He was consequently 
an Andhra king, who from his capital at Pitahpur ruled over the Kalinga country. In the 
same plates the village Rakaluva is mentioned as being in the Kalinga Vishaya. It has 
been identified with Ragolu.a village on the road from the railway-station to Chicacole 
(83' 57' 30" N. and 18 20' 48" E., Indian Atlas, No. 108), and lying to the north of the 
Nagavali. This clearly proves that the country of Kalinga lay to the north of that river. 

Samudragupta is said to have defeated Swamidatta, the king of Pishtapura and 
Maheiidragiri Kottura.''^ The original line concerned with this point runs thus : — 

In the whole praiasti. as in this line, 
the name of the king is mentioned immediately after the name of his kingdom. 
So the translators were mistaken and said Mahendra was the king of the country belonging 
to Pishtapura ; and Swamidatta was the king of the country related to ‘ Kottura on the 
hill.' In the revised edition of his Early History of India, V. A. Smith says (p. 284) that 
“ Samudragupta vanquished the chieftain who held Pishtapura, the ancient capital of 
Kalinga, now Pithapuram in the Godavari district, as well as the hill forts of Mahendragiri 
and Kottura." In a foot-note Kottura is identified with Kottoor of Indian Atlas No. 108, 
which lies twelve miles south-south-east from Mahendragiri. This interpretation is self -contra- 
dictory in two points. Kottura is called “a hill fort;” but the village of Kottoor identified 
with it is on the sea coa.st and cannot be a hill fort. The compound ‘Mahendragiri Kauttu- 
raka’, is not a dmndva, because ‘ Mahendragiri ’ is an adjective and ‘Kauttura’ is a noun. 
The termination of the compound docs not show' its dual nature. As a compound the term 
means ‘ of Kottura connected with Mahendragiri.’ The mountain Mahendra was always 
the chief landmark for Kalinga. Therefore bj* ‘ Mahendragiri Kottura ’ is meant 
Kalinga, and Kottura near Mahendragiri was its chief town. The whole line means 
"Swamidatta (the ruler) of the country which has Pishtapura (for its capital), and also of 

12 O^. Hatagumpha Caves. 13 Ep. /nd., vol. XII, No. 1. 

II Allahabad Posthumous Pillar Inscription : Corpus. 
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the country which has Kottura near Mahendragiri (for its capital).” So the two kingdoms 
Paishtapuraka and Kalinga were, at the time of Samudragupta’s invasion, under one 
king. From this it appears that Ragolu plates of Saktivarma belonged to Samudragupta’s 
times. 

Xhe concjuests described in the Hu^htivu'tYisci .seem to have had theii* source in the con- 
quests of Samudragupta. 

‘ : I 

«r4l II Ssr || 

fWdi? wm dt?ir I 

3Tf?i q?dT »lwflT II 3 Ml 

jn%3T?Tn qoram;T:i’ 

“ He crossed the river Kapisa with his army on a bridge made of his elephants, and 
being shown the way by the princes of Utkala, bent his course towards Kalinga. He encamped 
with all the unbearable influence of his military glory, on the peak of the Mahendra mountain, 
like unto the elephant driver, who plunges deep his goading rod on the head of an elephant 
that does not mind the pain. The prince of Kalinga who came to fight with a large number 
of elephants received him with a shower of arrows.”i« The prince of Kalinga is said to have 
come and attacked king Raghu, who had already occupied the heights of Mahendra. If 
he had been residing at Kottura, the chief town of Kalinga, he would have been ready at 
Mahendra to receive the conqueror. He must have been far away at Pishtapura, his chief 
residence, when he heard of the approach of the invader, and would have come to fight 
him. Consider the difficulties of conveying an army composed of elephants and archers 
from Pitahpur to the Mahendra mountain in those early days, when there were no good 
roads. Even in Kathd Sdrit Sugar, king Vatsa is said to have occupied Mahendra first and 
then subdued the Kalingas.'^ All these show that Kalinga was for some time in the fourth 
century of our era under the domination of the king of Pishtapura, but it was kept separate 
with its own metropolis and its own institutions. Before and after this period the kingdom 
of Kalinga was free and independent under its own native rulers. 

There is evidence to prove that the Kalinga kingdom extended southward as far as 
Mahendra and Kottur during the century preceding the Christian era. 

qSTfsl “ made (erected) pillars in Patalaka, 

Chetaka and Vaiduryagarbha.” Vaiduryagarbha and the others were thought to 
be parts of the caves. If this is right, then there was no need to erect pillars. Here ftrvzrr. 
means triumphal pillars. So the above names are not those of caves, but of territories. 
Vaiduryagarbha is the modern Vidarbha. Chetaka is the 'Svetaka of the grants of Prithivi- 
varma Deva,^'’ Samanta Varma,20 and Indravarma,^! which is spoken of as ‘ Svetakadhish- 
thana.’ This ‘ Svetaka ’ by metathesis became ‘ Sikati ’ or ‘ Chikati,’ a small zamindari 
in the Ganjam district, extending as far as Baruva to the south. The Kottur of Samudra- 
gupta’s times lies very near Baruva. There is no doubt therefore that the southern boundary 
of the Kalinga of Kkaravfela extended as far as Baruva. 

It has already been pointed out that the chief centre of KharavOla’s administration 
was not far from the Udayagiri hills, on which his inscription exists. Kalinga, being conquered 

IB Bagtowmsd, Canto IV. 16 Bandharkar’s translation. 

17 Kathd Sdrit Sdgar, lambaka 3, taranga 5. 

18 Udayagiri Ins., line 15. 

30 Ep.Ind., vol. XV, Xo. 14. 


i» Ep. Ind., vol. IV, Xo. 26. 

21 Ep. Report, 1918, App. A, No. 9. 
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by Asoka, was governed through a viceroy till only a few years before the accession 
of KhSravela. The Viceregal seat of Kalinga must have been either at Kalinganagara 
itself, or in the near vicinitj'. Indeed it was strategically necessary for the conqueror to 
locate his government either in the caintal or in its immediate neighbourhood. I shall reserve 
the identification of Tosali for a future occasion, and take up now the extent of Kalinga. 

The three kingdoms of Anga, Vanga and Kalinga are said to have been founded by 
three princes of those names who were the sons of king Bali. Angas descended from Anga ; 
from Vanga came the Vangas, and the Kalingas came from the i^rince Kalinga. 22 Anga is 
identified with Bhagalpore and Vanga with the modern Bengal. Kalinga must be south 
of Bengal, but where it begins in the north requires study. Let us look at the evidence. 

King Raghu is said to have crossed the river Kapisa after he had conquered the Vangas. 
Being shown the way by the Utkalas, he entered Kalmga and encamped on the Mahendra 
hill. Lassen identifies the river Kapisa with Subarnarekha, but Jlr. Pargiter proves it to be 
the Kansi which flows through Midnapur.^^ King Vatsa is .said to have defeated the Vangas 
and planted a triumphal pillar on the shores of the eastern sea. Then the Kalingas came 
and paid tribute to him when he had reached the Mahendra mountain.-^ 

In the Mahdbharala, Vudhishtira is said to have reached the sea where the Ganges 
enters it with five mouths and thence to have proceeded to Kalmga along the coast. 

uernt Hfiram *rrrqr I 

srfRt '1^(511 II 

••gfrqPi fi?:: ii 

cfw^rr; II ^ ^21 1 

11 

The river Vaitarani is the Baitrani in the north of Orissa. 

The Utkalas mentioned in the Raghuvamm are not spoken of in the edicts of Asoka, 
nor in the inscriptions of Kharavela. Kalinga was then spoken of as one kingdom. But in 
times subsequent to those of Magadha supremacy, the country of Kalinga, owing either to 
racial differences or to the rise of the dormant tribes, mast have been divided into Kaurftlaka. 
Mahakantaraka and Mahendragiri, — the Kautturaka of the Allahabad Pillar inscription, 
or the Udra, Konyodha and Kalinga of Hiuen-Tsiang. Ut-kala is only a contraction of 
Uttara-Kalinga. which mean.s northern Kalinga. When the northern part of Kalinga, 
which is adjacent to the kingdoms of Xorthern India, a.ssociated with the north, the indigent 
BravMian trib -s. such as the Kui.s and the Savaras, combined with the immigrant peoples 
from the .south (Dramilas) and as.sociated the .southern jeart with Southern India. So 
the northern peoples became known as the jK-oplo of Northern Kalinga, or Uttara-Kalingas 
or Ut-Kalas, while the southern inhabitants were calk'd Kalingiis. When this separation 
was brought about cannot be precisely stated, but it must have happened in the time that 
intervened between Kliaravela's time and Samudragupta’s invasion — a period of oblivion 
in the history of the eastern part of the Gangetic valley. It i.s clear, however, that Kalinga 
lay immediately to the south of Bengal, which then formed a part of the kingdom of Asoka. 

(To be coHiinued.) 

23 Mahdbhdrata. Adi Parva, canto 143 ; ilochein Piudna, Adyaya 48 ; Vishnu Purdna, by 
H. H. Wilson, pp. 144, Amsa 4, Adhyaya 23. 

2» .TASB., vol. LXVI, part I, No. 2 (1897). 21 Kathd SArit Sdgar, supra. 

25 JMahdbhdraUij Vana Parva. 
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DECLEISrSION OP TEE NOUN IN THE RAMAYAN OF TULSIDAS. 

By BABU ram SAKSENA, M.A. 

§ 1. Nouns in Sanskrit have thr._-e genders, three number.s and eight cases, and the 
bases end either in consonants or in vowels. Cas?-relations are expressed by adding various 
terminations to the bases. The .system of declension in Sanskrit, thus, was very rigid and 
complicated. A noun could express every thing about itscif without invoking the aid of 
other words in a .sentence or of word-ordw, e.g., pinrah U of masculine gender, singular 
number and nominative case. 

Nouns in Modern Awadhi* have two gender.'^, the neuter being lost, two numbers, the 
dual having disappeared, and only two ca.scs, the direct and the oblique. The oblique is 
employed only for the plural number ; so there is only one case — the direct — fer the singular. 
Case-relations are expressed not by adding terminations to the ba.ses but by using various 
post-positions after the two cases. The bases end either in consonants or in vowels. The 
system of declension, thus, in Modern Awadhi is very flexible and much simpler than that 
of the parent-language. For example : pvt can be used both as a singular noun and a plural, 
and, with a post-position, to denote any ease-relation. 

Mediaeval literature shows a stepping-stone to the modern language. The dual and the 
dative were dying out by the time of the literary Prakrits. The Apabhranisa stage created 
further confusion and case-relations could be distinguished only by minor vowel-modifications 
and the use of nasalisation. 

§ 2. The new system was not completely established by the time of Tulsidas. The 

noun in the Rainayan^ has two cases ; direct and oblique. The oblique has tw’o forms one 

for the singular and the other for the plural. Post-positions are not generally employed 
and the simple direct or oblique is used. This creates a certain confusion and difficulty in 
understanding the meaning. In the Aranyakanda there arc 831 such nouns as require post- 
positions after them according to the practice of Modern Awadhi, but of these, post-posi- 
tions are emploj'ed only after 215 nouns, i.e., with a little more than 25 per cent. 

§ 3. Bases usually end in a (e.g., mdhura, tana), d (e.g., dohd, batiyd), i (e.g., hdri, rahani), 
t (e.g., baddi, kahdni), u (e.g., gharii, ban), or u (e.g., ndu, batdu). Of these the nouns in u 
are very few. A few nouns used in the Ramayan end in 6 but all these are probably^ borrown'ngs 
from the Braj Bhasha, '’.g., hiyo (Aw. hiyd), cero (Aw. cerd). 

Use of the Direct. 

§ 4. In the singular the direct is used — 

(a) without post-poutions as — 

(1) the subject, e.g., Idgd (I. 386)3, bhukhabutdi (I. 245a) ; mukkiyd cdhiye (II. 315), 
murnchd gai (II. 43) girirdi dyi (1. 102a), kuari rtjkai (1. 131) •, doMi phiri (I. 153) ; khara- 
bharu pard (I. S3k). 

(2) inanimate direct object, e.g., jd bakhdna karahl (I. 14), odm card lei (I. 3026), 
bharata kahdidi kahi (II. 295d), rdma bibdkt kinha (I. 23d), dhruva thdU pden (I. 25e) 

1 Vide Li.S.I., vol. VI and Lakhimpurt — A Dialect of Modem Awadhi— JASB., XVIII (N. S.) No. 5. 

2 This paper is based on a detailed study of the first two chapters, the Baiakapda and the 
Ayodhyakarida of the Rdmdyan and a more general study of the rest. The conclusions do not seem to 
be upset by the general study. 

* The references are to the Bdmacaritamdnasa edited by five members of the Nagaripracharirii Sabha 
and published by the Indian Press, Allahabad, in 1915. It is decidedly the most authoritative edition 
of the Rdmdyan, available. The Roman figure denotes the Kdnda, e.g., L denotes Bdlakdnda, the 
Arable figure denotes the number of the d6hd and the letters, a, b, c, &c., denote the number of the 
line after a dohd. Thus 386 denotes the second lino after the 38th dohd. 
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^ote . — If the direct case is used as an animate object it is generally followed by a post- 
position, e.g., uparohita kahdhari (I. 168d), but also mdrasi gdi (11. 35^). 

(3) instrumental case, e.g., bhdya 7idma japata (I. 27a), sipi samdnd (I. lOA), sdka 
sdkJii (I. 3d), sarisa kapdsu (I. le). 

(4) genitive case, e.g., mukuid-chabt (I. 10a), idla-rakhavdre (I. 37a). 

(5) locative case, e.g., ura dhdma karaii (I. 3s), nisi nlda part (II. 36A), batadidhi baithi 
(I. 51/0. 

(6) vocative case, e.g., bhaiyd (I. 290d), bhdl (I. 7m). 

(b) With post -positions, e.g., uparohita kahu hari (I. 168d) ; bardta lagana di 
(I. 308^) ; bhagatanha hita Idgi (I. 12e) ; bhiga ti tulast bhaye (I. 26) ; ghdya mahu (II. 34c), 
ddra para (I. 29). 

j 5. In the plural the direct is used Without post-positions as — 

(1) the subject, e.g., bdjana bdje (I. 90A), lava lukdne (I. 267c), larikint df (1. 35dh), 
ndu astsahi (I. 319). 

(2) inanimate direct object, e.g., tiniut stsa ndyi (I. 92e), tinha khambhd birace (I. 286A), 
bahu dhanuht toid (I. 270^). 

..Vole.— The direct without an 3 ’ post-pasitions is sometimes, though rarely, used as an 
animate direct object also, e.g., bharata sdhant boldye (I. 297c), guhu pdharu boldi (II. 89c). 

(3) instrumental case but rarely, e.g., anika bhati gdye (I. 32g). 

(4) genitive case but exceptionally, e.g., kdmarCipa khdla jinisa an&kd (I. 175g). 

(0) locative case but exceptionally, e.g., sohala pura cdhu pdsa (I. 212). 

Use of the Oblique Singular. 

§ 6. The oblique singular is used — 

(a) without po.st-position.s as — 

(1) animate direct object, e.g., hatnsaht baka hdsahl (I. 86), sakhahi nihdri (I. 170a), 
sitnna hadhuhi jimi sasaka siydrd (II. 66g). 

Note. — This case is sometimes, though rarely, used as an inanimate direct object also, 
e.g.. bamlngaye (II. lOoe), cf. Modern Awadhi bajdrai gaye ; sukhahi anubhavahi (I. 216). 

(2) instrumental case, e.g., mat carita sailcMpahi kahd (1. 102y), & dvahi ehi ndti 
(1.2216), citere ritrita (I. 212e). 

(3) dative case, e.g., ahere phirata (I. 158/), edrahi rati na bhdvd (II. lOg), pitahi 
mata bhdvd (I. I2b). jamunahl klnhaprandmd (II. Ilia), bhusundihi dlnhd (I. 29d). 

(4) genitive case, e.u., ntpahi bilapata (II. 36e) 

(5) locative case, e.g., gunahi manu rdtd (I. 6a), babArahi pkala Idgahi (I. 95/), maiki 
sasure sakala sukha (II. 96), dudre gayeu (II. 38d) ; cf. the remains of the oblique in e in some 
word ; of Modern Awadhi, sapne, mdthe, dudre, jdre, etc. 

(6) w’ith post -positions, e.g., nahdruhi Idgi (II. 356). 

Use of the Oblique Plural. 

§ 7. The oblique plural is used — 

(a) without post-positions as — 

(1) the subject of past indicative verb (based on ancient perfect participle), e.g., surana 
astuli klnhi (I. 826), nayananhi nirakhe (II. 209), muninha ktrati gdi (I. 12/), ddsiiiha dikhd 
(II. 147c) ; cf. the same use of the oblique in Modern Awadlii. 

(2) animate direct object, e.g., safhanhi rdmasanmukha ko karata (II. 325i), bdghini 
mrginha citava (II. 50a). 

(3) instrumental case, e.g., nija nija mukhani kahi nija honi (I. 2c). 
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(4) dative case, e.g., nagara seva&ana saupi (II. 187), kabinlia karau parandmd (I. IZd), 
muni bhdinha astsa dirihl (I. 236c). 

(5) genitivecase, e.g., bhagatanha hita Idgt (1. 12e), sacetanha karanl (I. 84c), tarubaranha 
rmdhya (11. 236c). 

(6) locative case, e.g., jhalakd jhalakata pdyanha kaise (II. 203a), janaka pidhana 
baithdri (I. 327c). 

(6) with post-positions, e.g., Idganha-paht jdu (1.239/i) kamlaranhi mahu (I. 83j), aiana 
para (I. 346tZ). 

Animate and Inanimate Object. 

§ 8. There is a tendency in the language of the Ramayan to use the simple direct as 
the inanimate object and the oblique or the direct followed by a post-position as the animate 
object {vide examples of the direct object above). This tendency is found in Modern 
Awadhi also. 

The reason of this tendencj^ seems to be that an animate object may also generally be 
used as the subject which is put in the direct case, while an inanimate object cannot so generally 
be the subject. Hence the necessity of distinction in the former arises and, theiefore, 
the object is distinguished from the subject by a change of case or by the use of post-posi- 
tions after one of them. 

Form of the Oblique Singular. 

§ 9. The oblique singular generally ends in -hi or - hi, e.g, , saraga : saragahi or saragahi ; 
kathd : kathahi or kathahl ; sandhi : sandhihi ov sandhihl ; bhdl ; bhdihi or bhdiht : madhu : 
madhuhi or madhuht ; badhCi : badhuhi or badhuht. 

Note.— Th: final long vow.d (e.g., in kathd, bhdi, badhu) at the end of a base is shortened 
before the termination -hi or -hi. 

An alternative oblique case for the masculine bases ending in a or d ends in the final 
vowel being dropped, e.g., .■ bute, *sapana : sapame, *citerd : eitere, *pdland : pdlanL 

Form of the Oblique Plural. 

§ 10. The oblique plural generally ends in -na, -nha, -nha, -ni, -nhi or -nhl, the final 
vowel of a base being shortened if it ends in along vowel, e.g., sura; surana, loga : loganha, 
gana : gananha, dsrama : dsramani, satha : salhanhi or sathanhl, khambhd : khambhanha, 
savali : savatina, kubari : kubarinha, badhu : badhunha, ndu : ndunn. 

Other Forms. 

§ 11. Nouns in -a and -d have a plural form in -e, which is used either as a subject 
or object, e.g., cerd : ceri, pakavdna : pakavdne ; as a subject, e.g., pakavdne bkare (I. 3046), 
panavdre parana lage (I. 3276), badhdye hona lage (I. 295c), calaht na gkore (II. 142e) ; as an 
object, e.g., lakhi ghori (11. Uegr), Isa karavare tare (I. 35Qa), nrjsa mSgani tere (L. 339a). 

Some nouns in -a which denote inanimate things form their plural by adding -1 to them 
the resulting form being used either as a subject or an object, e.g., asisa : astsal, bhauha : 
bhauhal, bdta : bdtal, sauha : sauhai ; as a subject, e.g., bhauhai kutila bha% (I. 2516) ; as an 
object, e.g., duhu bhdt astsal pdi (I. 307/). 

No<e.— Some purely Sanskrit forms are used in the Ramayan, e.g., sukhena. They are 
distinctly loan-words and have little to do with the general language of the Ramayan ^ 

EUstory of the Forms. 

The Direct. 

§ 12. By the time of the literary Prakrits all bases became vocalic owing to the falling 
off of final consonants. Then followed the loss in the quantity of final vowels. This epmbin^ 
with the loss of inter-vocalic consonants resulted in the ancient system being entS^ 
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confusedby the time of Tulsidas. Inthc Rainayaii vve find only vocalic bases. The direct 
case isthe result of the ancient nominative-accusative : pwiaisthe representative of jtutrah: 
putrain or of putirUj : piitrdn. 

Nouns in -a, -i and -u come from ancient bases in -a, -d, -i, 4, -u, -u and come 
about owing to the loss of final consonants and vowels, while nouns in -d, 4 and -u come 
from the ancient bases in -a, -i, and -u enlarged by means of the suffix ka or kd to -aka, 
-ikd, -uJca, etc,, and result from the loss of inter-vocalic k and subsequent contraction 
of vowels. 

§ 13. The direct case in -a(neh(t, rflda) comes from two different sources — the ancient 
singular nominative-accusative and the ancient plural nominative-accusative. The various 
stages of neha are sneM-sneliayn : ntho-neham : mho-neham ; neku-neha : n^ha and snehufi- 
3 nehd,n : nehd — nehs. : neha. 

That the nouns in -a come from two different sources, singular and iilural, is clearly 
shown by the fact that a large number of the masculine nouns in -a have an alternative 
form in -u {rdma or rdmu, pida or putu, neha or nehu) which cannot be used in the plural. 
It is also clear from the fact that a very short ti (“) is added sometimes to a consonantic 
base in Modern Awadhi if a singular thing is denoted, while a very short a (a) if the plural, 
e.g., ham ek"' phal^ khayen while ham edri phala khdyen. 

§ 14. Bases in -a come from. 

(1) ancient nouns in -a, e.g., prUra : pdta, kdrya : kdja, paksa : pdkha, ak-ara : dkhara, 
krodha : koha ; 

(2) ancient nouns in -d which are mostly feminine, e.g., durvd ; dfiia, varaydtrd / 
bardta, nidrd : n^da, or 

(3) are borrowings (including tatsamas), e.g., jahdja, sdhiba, bakhasisa, saraga, kabitia. 

§ 15. Bases in -d are generally masculine though a number of feminine bases (invari- 
ably loan-words) are also found. They come from — 

(1) ancient -a bases enlarged to -aka (through -aa .' -«), e.g., kitaka : ktrd, *d6dhaka t 
dohd ; or 

(2) are borrowings (including tatsamas), e.g., shv, muruchd, bidkdtd, argajd, pirojd 

§ 16. Bases in -i which are mostly feminine come from — 

(1) ancient 4 bases, e.g., sarasvali : sarasai, patlri ; pdti, kumdn : kudri ; 

(2) Magadhi ending -e, e.g., milani, rahani, chavayii ; or 

(3) are borrowings from Sanskrit and other languages, e.g., lacchi, bhagati, cakkavai, 
updi, sahdi, di, khabari. 

§ 17. Bases in -» which are generally feminine and .seldom masculine come from — 

(1) ancient -ikd and -ika bases, e.g., cakrikd : cdki, inrikd : sari, -tdlikd : -tdri, rdjnikd : 
rdni, iricika : bichi ; *gunika : guni, *mdlika : malt, *sddhanika : sdhani ; or 

(2) are borrowings, e.g., bibdkt, 

§ 18. Bases in -u are mostly masculine and 

(1) represent the penultimate stage of ancient nouns in -a, e.g., manu, ddhu, chohu, 
Idhu, or 

(2) are borrowings from Sanskrit and other languages, e.g., bdu, madhu, soru, bdgu 
lagdmu, tdlu. 

§ 19. Bases in -u are very few and are either ancient enlarged bases, e.g,, ndu or 
are loan-words from Sanskrit and other languages, e.g., bedhu. 
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§ 20. Bases which ended in short vowels in the language of the Ramsyan have become 
consonantic in Modern Awadhi owing to the loss of the final short vowel, e.g., 'pxda : pid, 
phala : phal ; bipati : bipat, soru : sor. When the pronunciation is slack, however e ' 
and “ are heard after the last consonant, which connect the forms with their parents. Bases 
in long vowels, however, seem to subsist intact, e.g , dohd. lira, chdii, chUl, ndu. 

The Oblique Case. 

§ 21. Cases which express concrete relations have a tendency to disappear in all Indo- 
European languages .4 Use of alternative cases appears in Sanskrit literature as early as 
some of the earliest Brahmapas. At the Prakrit stage some cases and case-forms entirely 
die out and by the time of Apabhramsa case-relations become still more confused. By the 
time of Tulsidas there was established one general case— the oblique— which answered 
for all concrete or indirect cases. The direct case, with the aid of post-positions, alio 
sometimes expressed these relations. 

Oblique Singular. 

§ 22. The oblique singular of the Ramayan which ends in -hi or hi goes back to the 
instrumental plural and is based on the Apabhramsa termination -him, e.g,, pidtahim.^ 
Nasahsation is very unstable in Indian languages, m becomes ~ and finally disappears. 
This -him goes back to the Sanskrit termination -bhis of the instrumental plural. 

The alternative oblique singular in -i also seems to be based on the ancient instrumental 
plural, though on the alternative form in -ai) (putraih ). This alternative was mostly applied 
to bases in -a, the predecessors of the masculine bases of the Ramayan in -a and -a. 

The instrumental tends to be confounded very early vith the dative,* the ablative t 
the genitive,® and the locative.® 

The post-positions lira, keri, here, based on kdrya or some such wordio andldgi (Sans- 
krit, lagyati) which are generally used after the oblique, can be used both with the genitive 
and the instrumental. 

§ 23. An objection which may be put forward against this derivation of the oblique 
singular, is that a plural form has been invoked for tracing the dovelopjiient of the singular 
It should, however, be noted that by the time of the Ramayan the whole ancient bVf-tein 
was in pieces and quite a new systcin was evolved from the remains of the ancient. More- 
over, the instrumental singular {pum) was liable to be confused with the nominative (p^.dtu) 
and the locative (pufti), so recourse was had to some -hi form to make the general oblique 

§ 24. The development of the pronouns in Prakrit” generally leads to the same 
conclusion, e.g., ma* < Prakrit mae ((instrumental singular), tui < Prakrit tue (instiumental 
singular), hamahi < amhehim (instrumental plural), iumkahi < tumhehhn, (instrumental 
plural), tehi (oblique singular) < tehim (instrumental plural), tdhi (oblique singular) < tdhim- 
(instrumental plural), kehi < kehim, kdhi < kahini. 

§ 25. The obliqim singular may also be derived from Apabhramsa locatixe singular 
{puUahl), in which case there would bo no need of having recourse to the plural, but the 
general development of the pronouns does not agree with this derivation. 

i Vid» Dr. Bloch, La Formation de la Langue Maraihe, 1920, (referred to in this naner aimol 
Dr. Bloch), p. 181, § 183. 

i Vide Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, p. 67. 

» “ aiistavyamhdre ddnah praydgt caturthyarthe trtiyd ” — T/ie Vdrtika Commentani on Pj i ' 

7 Pagini’s Astddhydyi, II. 3. 25, II. 3. 32, II. 3. 33, II. 3. 35. 

8 Ibid., IL 3. 27, II. 3. 69, II. 3. 71, II. 3. 72. « Ibid., II. 3. 44, n. 3. 45. 

10 Vide Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, p. 28. 11 Ibid., pp. 38-40 
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The alternative proposal' 2 gf gloch of deriving this case from the dative singular 
does not suit the case in the Ramayan, though it quite suits Marathi ; devdya become* 
Marathi devd (through devda), but could not become devahi or even devai. 

§ 26. Dr. Bloch thinks'^ that the h of the Apabhramsa was not a sound actually pro- 
nounced at the time but only inserted as a method of transcription. But from the frequency 
with which the aspiration between two vowels occurs in the Ramayan it is hard to believe 
that it does not represent a true sound of the time. Besides, the survival of inter- vocalic h 
in some words of Modern Awadhi does not warrant Dr. Bloch's proposition. 

§ 27. Concrete case-relations are expressed in two difierent ways in the Ramayan, at 
least as regards the singular, viz . : — 

(а) by using post- positions after the direct case, and 

(б) by using the oblique simple or followed by post-positions. 

Modern Awadhi has generally adopted the first course and has mostly lost the singular 
oblique. Traces of it, however, are .still found in such forms as gharai, bajdrai ; mdtM, eapni. 

Oblique Plural. 

§ 28. The oblique plural is based on the ancient genitive plural (Prakrit, puttdnam). 
The genitive has been a very common alternative case for the dative, locative and instru- 
mental, and is often confounded in form with the ablative since early Indo-Ai’yan times. 
It is at the basis of the oblique plural of all the Indo- Aryan languages.'^ 

§ 29. One objection to this derivation of the oblique plural is that the n of termina- 
tions survives in modern languages only as a simple nasalisation, e.g., Marathi devdtn < 
Sanskrit divdndm, Hindustani ghorS < Sanskrit ghotakdndm, Braj. ghdrau, Raja.sthani 
ghori or ghodd < Sanskrit ghotakdndm, and not as a full sound. But the full n sound does 
survive in the oblique of some Indo- Aryan languages, e.g., in Kasmiri dative plural 
tsdran, guren, mdlan, in Sindhi e.g., diihan^, and in Singhalese. 

An alternative suggestion for the derivation of this case is that some such nounas j'otio 
might have been affixed to the nouns to form the plural, and the -?ia of the Ramayan may 
be its remains (c/. Bengali gdeh-sakaW where sakal is added to form the plural). But this 
derivation is not possible, since here wc are seeking the derivation of an oblique case and the 
oblique of jana would never give na at the end (c/. Bhili,'® bdpdne, plural dative, and 
bdpdno, plural genitive). If it were a direct case the derivation would be possible. 

§ 30. Besides -na, the oblique plural ends in -nha, -ni and -nhi also, h and hi seem 
to have been added to it on the model of the oblique singular. 

§ 31. Modern Awadhi, while it has lost the oblique singular, has retained the oblique 
plural. The aspiration which was added to it has been quite lost, so that the modern oblique 
plural ends in -na or -ni simply. 

Other Forms. 

§ 32. The nominative-accusative plural in -e (cer^, bandanavdre) seems to go back to 
the Prakrit accusative ending -e which sometimes replaced the regular Sanskrit ending -dn 
iputte). This form has been lost in most of the words of Modern Awadhi, being replaced by 
the direct. 

§ 33. The forms astsai, bhauhat, etc., seem to have been based on the accusative 
plural termination -dni of the neuter : '*vaUdl : bdtai. These forms subsist in Modern Awadhi, 


though their nasalisation has been lost, e.g.. 

bdtat 

; bdtai ; kitdbai, bhauhai. 

12 

Vkle Dr. Bloch, pp. 182-183. 

13 

Ibid., pp. 31, 182. 

14 

Ibid., pp. 181-82. 

16 

Vide L.S.I., Vni, part II, p. 271. 

16 

Ibiil., VIII, part I, p. 25. 

17 

Ibid., V, part I, p. 34. 

18 

Hid., IX, part III, p. 12. 

19 

Vide Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, p. 32 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PALLAVAS. 

By MUDALIYAB C. RASANAYAGAM. 

The origin of the dynasty of the Pallavas and that of their name has been a subject of 
controversy for a long time, and the attempts made to throw light on it have not made the 
mystery less impenetrable. That the Pallavas became a great power in South India in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, and that they contributed a great deal to the growth first of 
Buddhism and then of Hinduism, and to South Indian architecture and sculpture, are well 
known. But we have still to find out who they were and whence they came. 

Dr. Vincent A. Smith in the first edition of his Early History oj India, said that the 
origin of the Pallava clan or tribe, which supplied royal families to Kafichi, Vengi and 
Palakkada, was obscure, and that the name appeared to be another form of Pahlava. This 
was the name of a foreign clan or tribe frequently mentioned in inscriptions and Sanskrit 
literature, and Dr. Smith thought that it was derived ultimately from the name for the ‘ Par- 
thians.’ His supporters believed that this nomadic tribe of Parthians, Pahlavas, or Pallavas 
passed through India from the north to the south without leaving a trace of their long 
journey, just as if they had marched along a highway, and finally halted at Kanchipuram, 
defeated the uncivilized tribes living there, built a great city and ruled over them. The 
improbability of this story, notwithstanding the attempt on the part of some to determine 
the date of the supposed Parthian invasion and the Pallava immigration to the south, appears 
to have been clearly proved by Dr. Fleet. In a note to the Indian Antiquary,'^ Mr. J. Bur- 
gess said that the Pallava theory of Dr. Vincent Smith could not be accepted and that Dr. 
Fleet had disposed of it by pointing out that it was ba.sed partly on a mistranslation. The 
Pallava mystery then became so much more mysterious that Dr. Vincent Smith in the second 
edition of the same work, published in 1908, changed his opinion and said that, though Dr. 
Fleet and other writers were disposed to favour the view that Pallavas and Pahlavas were 
identical, and that the Pallava dynasty of Kafichi should be considered of Persian origin, 
yet recent research did not support this hypothesis, and that it seemed more likely that the 
Pallavas were a tribe, clan or caste, which was formed in the northern part of the Madras 
Presidency, possibly in the Vengi country. Ho also added, perhaps to throw a doubt on 
his own suggestion and to seek for the Pallava origin still furth(jr south, that the Vellalas, 
Kallas and Paljis of South India claimed to bo connected with them.^ For eleven more 
years no satisfactory explanations were offered, and in The Oxford History of India published 
in 1919, Dr. Smith was constrained to admit that the Pallavas constituted one of the 
mysteries of Indian history, and that there was every reason to believe that future historians 
would be able to give a fairly complete narrative of the doings of the Pallava kings and lay 
open the secret of their origin and their connections. 

Mr. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Professor of the Pondicherry College, whose knowledge of 
Indian antiquities and allied subjects is profound, and who has done most to work out 
a rational history of the Pallavas from the earliest times to the decline of their power, from 
the available data of inscriptions and copper plates, accepted the challenge thrown out by 
Dr. Smith. In his book on The Ancient History of the Deccan, published in 1920, he pro- 
ceeds to give a plausible account of the origin of this elusive tribe. He takes the family 
tradition, given in the Velfirpalayam plates, that the first member of the family who 
Jtteoameking ‘ acquired all the emblems of Royalty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of 


J Vol. XXXIV, p. 190. 


* See also HumUmata OrUntalia, p. 43, 
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Serpents — evidently a Naga princess 3, as his basis, and tries to prove a Pahlava-Naga 
alliance that enabled the Pallavas to inherit the Katichi throne. With painstaking care he 
first brings together the Satavahanas, the Chutu Xagas, the Western Kshatrapas, the 
Maharathis, etc., under a chronological arrangement before tinning to the matter of the 
Pallava-Naga alliance. But although this throw.s a flood of light on the obscure history 
of the Deccan during that early period, it does not in any way satisfy the reader. It leaves 
him to surmise that a Pahlava minister of the We.stern Kshatrapas reigning at Aparanta 
married the daughter of Siva-Skanda-NAga-.Siitakarni and inherited the throne of Kanchi. 
If the Pahlava minister or his son had made such an alliance and had, by some process not 
clearly explained, inherited the throne of Kanchi, the statement in the Velfirpalayam plates 
would be verified. And as the Pahlavas were of Parthian origin, the older theory too would have 
been established. Thus the pious hope of Dr. Vincent Smith that the home of the Pallavas 
might be found somewhere further south still remains unfulfilled. The Naga dynasty, of 
course, was easily found by M. Dubreuil in the contemporaneous Chutu Nagas, who were 
fortunately succeeded by the Pallavas ; but ho had still to show that one of their kings was 
the ruler of a larger tract of land than was under the authority of the Chufus. If an alliance 
of the Chutu Nagas with the Satavahanas could be established, a Satavahana king would 
answer the purpose. Such a king in the person of Siva-Skanda-Naga-Satakarni, who 
belonged to a dynasty of Andhra-c«»i-Chutu-cM»«-Maharathi, and in whose veins ran Naga 
blood for two generations, was ready to hand. As certain coins with the legend §ri Puju- 
mayi were found near Cuddalore, Skanda Naga is assumed to have been identical with Sri 
Pu{um%i and to have occupied the country of which Kanchi later became the capital. It 
is left to be inferred that this country was given as a dowry to his daughter, who married 
the Pahlava minister of the Western Kshatrapas or his son. Even supposing in the absence 
of any authorities, that the marriage did really take place, questions still arise whether the 
sovereignty of >Siva-Skanda-Naga-Satakarni in tho third century a.d., ever extended so 
far as to include Tondaimandalam, and whether there wms no king of any other dynasty 
reigning at Kanchi at the time. There is no other authority than the finding of the coins ; 
and that of course, without other evidence to sujiport it, does not prove anything, just as 
the finding of Greek and Roman coins hi a place can never by itself prove that the place was 
under the sway of the Greeks or the Romans. 

All this unsatisfactory groping ux the dark was due to the ignorance of ancient Tamil 
literature under which Western scholars generally laboured, and partly also perhaps to their 
belief that no valuable historical information could bo gathered from these works. But 
during the last decade or tw'o there has been an awakening that has placed aU the hidden 
treasures of ancient Tamil literature before tho public. Among these is the Manimekalai, 
a veritable mine of information to the antiquarian and the historian. From the Manimekalai 
one is able to gather that one KiJJi, who wasalsoknoivnas Vadiverkijli, Venverkijji, Maven- 
killi, Nc dumudikilli and Killi Valavan, the son and succes.sor of Karikala the Great, was the 
Chola king reigning at Puhar or Kaveripumpattinam, when that city was engulfed by the 
sea, and that he thereupon removed his capital to Uraiyur.'* According to the ChilappatU 
kdram, or the Epic of the Anklet, a sister work to the Manimekalai, the Chera king Senguf- 
tuvan built a temple for the worship of Pattmi, and at the consecration of the temple there 
were present Gajabahu of Lanka, Ilam Chejiyan of Madura and Killi of Uraiyur, who also 
built temples for the same deity in their own countries.® Gajabahu ruled in Ceylon from 

3 Report of Epigraphy, 1910-lOH. ^ ^Iw.imekcilai, Canto XXV, 11, 17S^ C03, 

6 Chxlappatikaram, C'auto XXX, 11, Itt'— nJ4, 
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113 to 135 A.p.« The destruction of Puhar was therefore a little before this. It is also 
said in the Jlaijimekalai that while Killi was reigning at Uraiyur, his brother Ilamkilli or 
Ilamko was at Kanchi, and after him KilU’s son by a Naga princess, Tondaiman Ilantirayan, 
was installed at Kanchi. i All these facts, taken from the Tamil Epics, were given by Piof. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar in a very valuable and instructive paper, published in the Indian 
AnlKinary.^ But if he had dived deeper, he would have found more information throwdng 
a great deal of hght on the origin of the Pallavas. Tondaiman Ilantirayan was the son of 
Killi by Pilivalai, the daughter of Valaivanan, the Naga king of Mapi-pallavam. He was 
lost in a shipwreck on his way from Mani-pallavam to Puhar, but was afterwards found 
washed ashore coiled up in a tondai creeper, and he was therefore called Tondaiman lianti- 
rayan, Tondaiman, and also Tirayan, because he was washed ashore by the sea.® The sove- 
reignty of Tondaimandalam, separated from Cholamandalain, was assigned to him by his father, 
and he was the first king of Tondaimandalam, which was so called after his name, with his 
capital at Kailchi. KiUi is also alleged to have caused a grove and a tank to be made at 
Kanchi hi imitation of those hi the island of Mani-pallavam. lo This tank was perhaps 
the one referred to in the Kasakudi plates as the tank of Tirayan.” Ilantirayan was the 
first independent khig who reigned at Kanchi, and the dynasty started by him was called 
the PaUava djmasty. He must have come to the throne about the third quarter of the 
second century a.d. The destruction of Puhar and the consequent removal of the capital 
to Uraiyur before 150 a.d., is confirmed by Ptolemy, the Alexandrian geographer, who 
wrote his work about that time, as he calls Orthoura {Urantai or Uraiyur) the capital of the 
Cholas. As, perhaps, Ilantirayan ’s Naga mother was not considered equal in rank to his 
father, his dynasty was not called by the usual patronymic, but was designated by his 
mother’s native place Mani-paUavam. Mani-pallavam has been identified as the Jafina 
Peninsula, which was then an island ; and to observers sailing up from India the island 
would have appeared just like a sprout or growth on the mainland of Lanka, and hence it 
was called ‘ pallavam,' which in Tamil means ‘a .sprout’ or ‘the end of a bough.’ The 
name Mani-pallavam occurs only in the Manimekalai. The more ancient name of the island 
was Manipuram ; and the Sinhalese called it Maiji-Nagadipa, as it was populated by the 
Nagas and governed by Naga khigs.'^ The prefix Mani ap23ears to have been retained 
and the name pallavam added by the Tamils, as it appeared like a sprout springing from a 
mother tree. The later Pallavas called themselves by the birudas Buddhyankura, Nayan- 
kura, Tarunankura and LaUtankura, with the Sanskrit ending ankura meaning ‘a sprout.’ 
The title Potharayar, adopted by the Pallava kmgs, is also derived from the Tamil word pottu, 
meaning •' a sprout ’ and synonymous with pallavam. These facts clearly show that they 
retauied the memory of their origui and adopted titles bearhig the same meaning as the 
Tamil word pallavam.^'^ 

In the Rayakotta plates,” a Pallava khig Skanda Sishya, su^jposed to have Uved earlier 
than Vishnugopa (330 \.d.), claims descent from Asvaddhaman, the Brahman warrior of 
the Mahublidrata, through a Naga prince, s. The origin of Ilantirayan was either forgotten by 

« Mahavansa, List of Kings, part I ; but Mr. Geiger gives 171-193 a.p. for Gajabahu. 

^ Perumpdnd r tupadai, 1. 37. 

s Ante., vol. XXXVIL Celebrities in Tamil Literature, p. 235. 

n Periimpdndrrupadai, U ■■ Zl—37. lo Canto XXVIII, 1 1 . 201— 207. 

1 1 .iouth Indian Inscriptions, vol. II, Xo. 73. 

12 JCBRAH., vol. XXVI, XAgaJipa uni Bu Idhist Ramaius in Jaffna, 

13 EpiijraphM Indica, vol. VII, p. 145. 11 Ibid., vol. V, Xo. 8. 
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this time, or v.ith the purpose of concealing the liaison of the Chola king with the Naga 
princess, this Piiranic story was manufactured under Brahmanic influence and began 
to be beheved. The legend of Ilantirayan as the originator of the Pallava djmasty was, 
however, referxed to by Dr. Hultzch in his notes on the Rayakotta plates. 

Thus it will be seen that the name Pallava had reaUy its origin further south than 
imagined by Dr. Smith, and the name implied a ruling dynasty and not a tribe or clan. If 
the meanmg of the word pallava, as represented later in the several titles adopted by the 
kings of that djmasty be admitteel, the improbability of their connection with the Pahlavas 
or the Parthians is c^iite plain. It is impossible to say whether there are any Vellalas or 
Kallas in South India who claim relationship with the Pallavas, but the Pallis or the Palli- 
vilis claim to be the descendants of the last Pallava king.s, who were defeated and degraded 
by the Cholas. 

FLYING THROUGH THE AIR. 

Bv A. M. HOCART. 

The comnnwG miracle of Buddliist literature consists in fl^'ing through the air, so 
much so that the Pali title nrahant, ‘ one who has attained the siimmum bonum of religious 
asjhration,' ' ' a ^aint,' given ris'- to the Sinhalese verb rakatve — which means to disappear,’ 

■' to pa^-s instautancou'ly from one point to another.’ 2 In fact flying through the air 
has become the test of arahahkip. 

In Sanskrit Literature standing in mid-air is a sign by which one can tell a god from a 
man. Sanskrit r.- adeis arc familia,r with that pas.sage in the story of Xala (V. 22 pp.) where 
Damayanti, at a io,., how to distinguish her lover from the four gods who haw’ assumed hi.s 
form, in her distress prays to them to reveal their divinity. They do so by appearing 
sweatles.s, unwinking, crowned with fresh and dustless garlands." '' Aiveddn stabflhalocandn 
hrHtasrarji'ajohondn sihitkdn asprsatal: ksitim." 

By the way this is but another instance of how saints have assumed the attributes of gods, 
or, rather, to be on the safe side, how b.oth derive their attributes from a common source. 

Why this insistence on the pow.pr to float in the air ? Why is it made a test of divinity 
or sainthood ? It has rather been taken for granted that, given supernatural beings, they 
must move in the regions of air instead of treading the earth. We are so used to the idea 
that we think it perfectly natural, and forget that it only seems natural because we are so 
used to it. When we come to think of it, there is no reason why they should not walk as wo 
do, swim in the sea, or burrow in the earth. If we are to make a beginning of explaining 
customs and beliefs we must take nothing for granted, but must seek to explain everything, 
not by vague jihra.ses such as poetic fancy,” “primitive thought,” but by precise causes 
from w’hich the custom or belief derives with logical, one might almost say mathematical, 
necessity. 

The line of ;ittack I propose is one which has already enabled us to win several minor 
advantages. 3 It may or may not be succe.ssful in this case, but I claim for it that at the 
least it is a serious attempt to penetrate into the region of myth, and that it conforms to 
the standard I have s°t. 

16 Bpujrapitta indita, \ol. V, p. oO. 

1 The Pali Text Society’s Pali-EngUsh Dictionary- 

2 Rahatvtnavd : mama dan metana innavAnam me velavt Imjcdanti inia puluvani. 

2 ‘ Chieftainship in the PaciGc Amer. Anthropologist, 1915, p. 631. ‘ The Common Sense of Myth’, 

ibid, 1916, p. 307. ‘Polynesian Tombs,’ ibUl., 1918, p. 456. ‘Myths in the Making,’ Folk-Lore, 1922, p. 57. 
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I useasmyba'j3thefacttfaatoveralarg3part of the old world kings are divine, they are 
impersonations of god.s, and as such have all the attributes of godhead, so that what is true 
of the god is true of the king, and what is true of the king is true of the god. I have no hesi- 
tatiea in believing that all the varieties of this doctrine, wherever they occur, are defined 
fr the same original source, since the area they cover is continuous from West Africa to 
Pern, and even, if it were not continuous, the doctrine itself is sufficiently strange and 
elaborate to warrant us in denying that it can ever have sprung up independently in 
various parts of the world. 

Now, in countries where the kings or priest-kings are divine it sometimes happens that 
the king is never allowed to touch the ground. Instances are quoted by Sir James Frazer 
in his Golden from countries both East and West of India : among the Zapotecs 

of M?xico, in Japan, Siam, Persia, Uganda. Tue case which gives us most support comes 
from Tahiti, and I will therefore quote in full Ellis’ account in his Polynesian Researches (III, 
lOlf, 108, 114) ; ■■ Whether, like the sovereigns of the Sandwich Islands, they were supposed 
to derive their origin by lineal descent from the gods, or not, their persons were regarded as 
scarcely less sacred than the personifications of the deities . . . Thesovercignandhiscon- 

sortalwaysappearedin public on men’s.shouldcrs, and travelled in this manner wherever thej 
journeyed by land . . . On these occasions (changes of mounts) their majesties never suffered 

theirfeet to touch the ground . . . Tne inauguration ceremony, answering to coronation among 
other nations, consisted in girding the king with the miro ura, or sacred girdle, of red feathers 
which not only raised him to the highest earthly station, but identified hiiii with the gods. 
This idea pervaded the terms used with reference to his whole cstabhshiuent. His houses 
were called clouds of heaven, the glare of the torches in his dwelling was denominated lightning, 
and when the people saw them in the evening as they passed near his abode, instead of saying 
the torches were burning in the palace, they would obierve that the lightning was flashing 
in the clouds of heaven. When ho passed from one district to the other they always used the 
word maJiuti, which signifies to fly, and hence they described his journey by saying that the 
king was fl 3 ’ing from one cUstrict of the Island to another."’ 

In Tahiti then it was literally true that gods were distinguished from ordinary meo in 
that they never touched the ground, but that they flew where others walked. But the 
reason why the king-god did so was not the reason given by the people themselves ; they 
said that if he touched the ground that .spot would have become sacred and could never 
more have been used for jirofane purposes. This may have been a very good reason for 
keeping iqe the practice, but the other observances I have quoted leave no doubt that its 
true origin is that the king of Tahiti, like the king of Egypt, of the Hittites,’ of Ceylon,* 
of vai ious parts of India, ^ of Japan, to name a few among many, was the sun-god himself 
or his son, and as such lived in clouds, flashed lightnings and moved above the earth. The 
king of Taliiti like other Polynesian kings was called Heaven, and “ at death or trans- 
ference of a king's tempor.d power it is said, ‘ The Ra (sun) has set,’ the king being called ■ the 
man who hokls the sun," or ‘the Sun-Eater’, "s 

“ You have 2 )roduced evidence,” some one will object, “ from Mexico, from Tahiti, from 
Uganda, from ev'crywhere except from India, from which the argument set out. You have 
not attemiited to show us in existence in India the custom which is siqiposed to explain the 

•i 2uded., I, 234, 23ti ; HI, 202. 5 Garstang : The Lj,}id oj the ti Mites, p. 340. 

<- Don M. de Z. Wickreniasiughe : Epiijr4phki ZeylaaiM, vols. I, p. 26 ; II, pp. 162 & 1&9. 

' Senart : Essai •tur la Llr/ende dii Bouddha. 

6 Tregeai : CniiipaiaUve Maori Dhtionanj, a.v. ra a.id niiij’. 
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j jiracle of flying through the air.” But if my suggestion is right, we ought not to find the 
custom practised in India at the time and in the place where the Nala episode or any writing 
containing the same beUef was written ; for as long as the gods are to be seen carried almut 
so that their feet may not touch the ground, this mark of kingship, viz., divinity, cannot be 
regarded in the light of a miracle. On the other hand when the custom has fallen into 
oblivion the perfectly true statement that gods used to move abov^e the earth can only be 
interpreted in the sense of a supernatural manifestation.® In Sanskrit and Pali literature 
therefore we cannot expect to find more than echoes of this ancient custom, — indications that 
it once existed. We seem to have such an echo in the history of Sona as related by Silence 
Hardy in his Manual of Buddhism (p. 254). From his childhood Sona never put his foot on 
the ground, becau-se he had a circle of red hairs under the sole of his foot. He had only to 
threaten to put his foot down to bring his servaut.s to reason, as they dreaded that 
.so much merit should thu.s get lost. Now this wheel on the sole has been shown by Senart 
to be originally an emblem of the Sun-god. 1® Others better read than I may find more 
traces of this very ancient custom. I would just like to make a suggestion for what it is 
worth. Both Egypt^i and in Polynesiai^ have a story that heaven and earth were in 
close embrace until a hero came and parted them by lifting up the Heavens. May not the 
customs of not allowing the solar king to touch the earth have some connection with this 
myth ? 

Let us leave that aside however and return to the other attributes ascribed to gods by 
the Mahdbhdrata : “ sweatless, unwinking, crowned with fresh and dustless garlands.” I confess 
these were long a stumbling blocktome,forif we explain one attribute by the theory of divine 
kingship we must explain the others in the same way. Here I stuck until I chanced to read 
in the Golden Bough (1.235) the following passage taken from Kaempfer’s Historij of Japan : 
“In ancient times he (the Mikado) was obliged . . . to sit altogether like a statue, with- 
out stirring either hands or feet, head or eyes, nor indeed any part of his body, because, 
by this inean.s, it was thought he could preserve peace and tranquility in his empire.” 
I mentioned at the outset the paralleliism that exists between kings and saints ; we 
could hardly e.xpect that it would extend even to the contemplative e.xercises of the 
Indian ascetics. 

Our inquiry, then, has had results which bear out the opinion I have frequently 
expressed before, that myths and miracles are excellent and reliable history, not of events 
but of customs. No one will wonder at this who has busied himself with collecting oral 
tradition, and who knows how anxious the average man is to get his tradition faultlessly 
accurate. If he goes wrong it is not that he alters statements he has heard, but that he 
misconceives their meaning, because the custom which is the clue to that meaning is lost. 


THE DATE OF KANISHKA. 

By Prof. G. JOUVE.VU-DUBREUIL. 

I’ae tirst volume of the Cambridge History of India is just out, and it is certain that all 
the Journals which are going to publish reviews of it will not allow themselves to do any- 
thing but praise it and congratulate the Editor, Prof. E. J. Rapson. 

He is also himself the author of several of the chapters. As is well known, Prof. 
Rapson has specially stutlied Indian Numismatics, and no one is better qualified than he 
to write Obapters XKIl and XXIII, which treat of the Greeks and Sakas of Incha, as the 

9 Cf. Mytha in the .Making, p. iii. to D^. cit., pp. 88 ff,, 139. 

1 1 ErmoQ ; Handbook of Egyptian Betigion. 

It Tregear ; op. cU. s.v. Jlaai. — Arthur GrimWe ; Myths from the OUbert Islands, Folk-Lore, ] 92C 
p. 94. In Bgypt the ak,. ia a watnan, the Earth a man ; in Polynesia it is the reverse. 
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history of those dynasties is based solely on the study of their coins. Indeed, these tvro 
chaiJters are excellent, and the result of his great labours in this direction is important. 

It is common knowledge that the chronology of the Saka and Pahlava Dynasties has 
so far remained very uncertain, but the question seems now to be definitely settled. Indeed, 
Prof. Ripson says categorically (pages 57G) : In that portion of Pahlava history which 
comes after the Christian Era, the period of the reign of Gondopharnes may be regarded 
as almost definitely fixed . . There can be little doubt that the Era (in the Takht-i- 

Bahi inscription) is the Vikrama-samvat, which began in 58 B.C., and that therefore Gondo- 
pharnes began to reign in 19 a.d., and was still reigning in 45 a.d.’’ 

The study of the history of the Kushanas is reserved for Volume II, and there again 
the question of dates presents formidable difficulties ; “ The chronology of this period has 
been one of the most perplexing problems iix the whole of Indian history ; and the problem 
can scarcely be said to be solved positively even now (page 583).” As there is raised here a 
question of the highest importance to the history of India, I take the liberty of expressing 
the opinion that the problem may be taken to be practically settled by a careful study 
of the excavations of Sir John Marshall at Taxila. 

Assuming that Gondopharnes was reigning in the region of Taxila in 45 a.d., his successor 
in Iran was Pacores. During the reign of Pacores the Governor of Taxila was Sasas, 
nephew of Aspavarman. In the year 64 a.d. (Parjitar inscription) the same country was 
occupied by the “Great King” Kush5,na. 

If I have rightly understood the reports of the excavations of Sir John Marshall at 
Taxila (Excavations at Taxila, Arch. Survey Ind., 1912-13, pp. 1 ff ; and A Guide to Taxila, 
Calcutta, 1918), quite distinct stratifications have been discovered in that place, viz : — 
(a) Strata of Gondopharnes, Sasan, etc., (6) Strata of Kujula-Kadphises and Hermoeus ; (c) 
Strata of V’ima-Kadphises. The formation of the soil, during the period in which the coins 
of Kujula-Kadphises and Hermoeus were alone in circulation, in all probability involved a 
considerable number of years. And then there must have been a fairly long period, during 
which the coins of V’ima-Kadphises became numerous. 

But this is not all, and it is necessary also to drawattention to a point of extreme import- 
ance. The tovm of Sirkap seems to have been abandoned all of a sudden after a certain 
number of years of the reign of V'ima-Kadphi.ses. As a matter of fact, at Sirkap are found 
the coins of all the predecessors of V’ima, as well as those of V’ima Kadphises himself. 
But there has never been found a single coin of his successors at Sirkap. 

Next, Sir John Marshall makes a remark winch is of the first consequence : — “ Not a 
single coin of Soter-Megas has been found at Sirkap.” If, on this, we take into consideration 
that coins of Soter-Megas are very common in India, and that they date from a jieriod befor ' 
Kanishka, it becomes evident that between the date of the abandonment of Sirkap and tlie 
accession of Kanishka a great number of years must have passed. Moreover, in some other 
parts of Taxila, e.g., at the Chir stupa, coins of V’ima-Kadphises, Soter-Megas, Kanishka, 
etc., are found in abundance. In short, the Kushanas got possession of Taxila about 
60 A.D., and from that date we must reckon the periods of the coins, (1) of Kujfda and Her- 
raceus, (2) of V'ima Kadphises, (3) of Soter Megas, (4) of Kanishka. Each of these periods 
has undoubtedly covered a large number of years, and in such circumstances it becomes 
impossible to place the accession of Kanishka in 78 a.d., that is to say, only eighteen years 
after the immigration of the Kushanas into Northern India. 
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If we now take into consideration the style of some of the sculptures, we must hold 
that the art of Kanishka is a Graeco-Buddhist art so degenerated that it is impossible to 
place it in the first century a.d., Indeed, Sir John Marshall has dubbed the style of Kanishka 
rococo (The Cambridge History, vol. I, p. 648). 

The period of Kanishka is therefore the first half of the second century a.d.^ and he 
certainly did not found the Saka Era. Who then did found that Era 1 The oldest inscrip- 
tions unquestionably belonging to this Era are dated in the reign of Rudradaman and in the 
Saka year 52. The dynasty of Rudrad&man was founded by his grandfather Chashfana, 
and since Chashfana’s grandson was reigning in Saka year 52, it is certain that the com- 
mencement of that Era took place in the time of Chashfana. 

The most natural supposition of all is to admit that Chashtana was the founder of the 
dynasty and also the founder of the Era. Proceeding on this supposition, the history of 
India becomes quite clear. Thus, in the first half of the first century a.d. there existed a 
vast empire, that of Gondophares, which included, (1) the Pahlava kingdom of Eastern 
Ir&n, (2) the Yavana kingdom of KAbiil,* (3) the ^aka kingdom of the Punjab, Rajputana 
and Maharashtra. This empire fell about 60 a.d., and whilst the Kushanas got possession 
of the Panjab, the king of the Deccan, Gautamiputra !§atakarni, destroyed the l§akas,Yavana8 
and Pahlavas, and seized Maharashtra. KathiawAr and Malw^. This is exactly what the 
celebrated inscription of Nasik tells us (Ins. No. 2, Ep. Ind., vol. VII, p. 61) : “ Gautami- 
putra destroyed the ^kas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas and became king of Surashtra, 
AkaravantI, etc.” The above conquests of Ujjain and Kaihi&wfLr by the king of the 
Deccan could only have been temporary. In 78 a.d. Chashtana became king of Malwa 
and Sur&shtra, and founded a new djiiasty and a new era — the 6aka Era. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


filESHASAMCCCAYA, A COMPEKDIITM OF BVDDHIST j 

Doctrike. Compiled by Santideva, chiefly from | 
earlier Mahayana Sdtras. Translated by the 
late Professor Cecil Bendall and Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, both of Cambridge. London, John 
Murray for Government of India, Indian Text 
Series : 1922. 

In considering any Indian philosophical subject 
I like to get at the root meaning of the title, in this 
case, samuccaya. Samudcaya, or aamuccaya, indi- 
cates a heaping together, collection, combination : 
in philosophy a joint production of knowledge, 
faith (with works), and meditation. The title 
of Santideva’s work, Hkshdsamuccaya, would in 
affect be a summary or code of the Doctrine of 
Combination. 

As a general doctrine samuccaya has played an 
important part in Indian philosophy of the early 
middle ages or late antiquity— 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D. and onwards. It would obviously fascinate 
the contemplative mind of the larger section of 


philosophic Hindus. The Bh&gavatas, M&dhvaa 
and VishpuBvdmis all upheld the doctrine generally, 
viz., that to secure release — the Hindu form of 
salvation — it was necessary to combine religious 
duty with knowledge. In doing so they went 
beyond Sankara, who was satisfied with knowledga 
only, and their view had the full support of Ram&- 
nuja. All this shows how important the study of 
the Doctrine of Samuccaya is for a proper appre- 
hension of modern philosophic Hinduism. 

But the book before me takes it into Buddhism 
also. Santideva was, with Candrakirti, one of the 
two shining lights of the philosophic (Madhyamaka 
School) Mahayana Buddhism of the 7th century 
A.D. His hiksMtsamuceaya is an excellent manual 
of the teaching of his school, though in a bulky 
form. It sets forth the ideal life of a Bodhisattva 
according to the Mah4y&na philosophy ; the ideal 
of self-sacrifice for the benefit of the world through 
self -enlightenment. It teaches the general Doctrine 
of Combination to the full : faith in the form of 


1 The inscription of A^vaghosha at Saniath (Ep. Ind., vol. VIII, p. 171), which is dated in the year 
40 has been specially studied by Mr. Arthur Venis. It would seem {JRAS., 1012, p. 702) that the ins- 
cription may also be dated in the year 200. If one may suppose that one of these two dates is in the 
Vikrama Era and the other in the Era of Kanishka, the year 151 A.D. (Vikrama Samvat 209) will 
bo the year 40 of the Era of Kanishka, and the date of Kanishka will be 111 A.D. 

> That he ruled also in the K&bul valley, which was probably annexed before his reign (p. 674), 
apX>ears to be shown by the large numbers of his coins which were found on its ancient site by Ms MOB 
{Oambridgt History of India, vol. I, p. 677). 
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pasiionate ilovotion, charity and compassion : 
works in the form of full Jlahayana ritual : sacri- 
fice by self-discipline and martyrdom carried to 
any necessary extent, ru' tort-uiv at. one’s own or 
other hands : — all fur th^ benefit of others. Would 
that Mahayanism could ha\e been induced to stav 
where Santideva carrie.i it. 

However, the importance ut ri.'mtidceas irrcat 
work for the student of Buddhism is obvious, and 
we must congratulate ourselves tltat th ■ transl.^tiou 
thereof should have fallen into s-ur-h competent 
hands, though it has been l.ing in tli - preparation. 

It is more than thirty years ago .since Professor 
Bendall got possession of the its. : more than 
twenty-five since he edited ir. for the St. Petersbur-c 
Bibliotheca Buddhka, and almost that period since 
he and Professor Cowell started to translate it. 
Then Dr. Rouse took it up as a labour of duty at j 
Professor Bendali's request on bis deathbed, with 
the active assistance of Professor do la Vafiee 
Poussin and Dr. F. W. Thomas. Tim mere eniuue- 
ration of these nam.'s is enough to show the quality 
of the tramslation and tint C.trabridg' has been 
fortunate in b, dug able to claim them for teachers 
of Sanslu'it. R C- TKitrc,?:. 

AXN’U.S.O Rr-POUT op THK .\IvSoS>, .iuCH-BoLO- 

(iicsL Depsrt.mrxt. I9gi, ( luv>rnmcut Pres-, 

Bangalore. 

G-azetteer work duriu'. 1021 has prevented 
Mr. R, Naraaimhachar and his staff from report- 
ing in such detail a-i usual, biu they have suc- 
ceeded neverth.dess in putting togeth.er information 
of much interest and value. ,r.id th.- illustratiou- 
are excellent. 

The poiiit.s tliat strike on., on perusing its page.s 
are that Mr. Narasimliach'ir liss agodn n-ason to 
point to a stone wuli a T.unil Inscription of 
KulOttui'iga Chula, dared lOSt having lieen 

used for carving an imrgo, this time of Hanum.ui. 
Here is one source of the disappearau.x- of ins- 
criptions. How fortunate .are others, even of great 
value, in being accidentally preserved, the follow- 
ing outline of the storv of one of them is a prool. 
A farmer, Keinpananiappa of Kudlur. ploughed 
up two sets of copper-plate grants of the Cang.i-, 
and then reburied them in a field oi liis m another 
village, Aldiir. TIkt.- th.>y r-.-maiu-d six yiMrs. 
when he shewed tlmru to a ineuii, a b.inker. X.iganna 
of Mysore, who showoil tliein to Pandit Sain.j- 
charya of the Mysore Oriental Library, for many 
years in the Archeological Department Heiie-> 
their publication in this R.qiort. One of them 
is of great value, being the only gr.int ot theCanga 
king Maraaimha as yet unearthed. It is dat -d 
963 A.tj. and is a tine work of art. Not only that, 
it is a very long inscription of sumo 200 lines, and 
owing to its late date, it gives practically the entire 
Ganga genealogy. If is fortunate indeed that tho 
iarmer happened to show it to the right people 


In his Long accoua* of this precious riu.I. Mr. 
Narasimhachar i-. enabled to make raanv u-ieful 
observatious on the cinonology of the Gaiigas and 
their eontemporar'--, .md I'l .--et much straight ii. 
thrt old coutrovers'- on the subject hetwe-o Dr'. 
Fleet and ilr. Rice. 

A matter of aimtlier kind i-. th- reailing of th-- 
inscription on e typic.il Saktic imag.;' of the N'aira- 
yana School ot Mahfivana Buddhism acquiiv l b-,- 
M.msieur Clcmenceau dun ig h>' Eastern tour, 
obviously in or troin Nepal. It is dated 1.517 .\.d 
ai'.d wa-, haiuled over to tli; Dep.' rtineut to. oxa- 
minatiou by the Maharaj.i of Mysore. 

.\moag th- coin- ilescribeii are some gold V’ir.i- 
ra,\-a pi rirri--, and. with reference t.s them Mr. Nara- 
siinh.iehar h.as a remark t,. m.ake worth recording 
here; "Now with re-gard to tlr- symbol on th> 
reverse. 1 venture to make new .suggestion. 
Besides the twelve d.ots the reverse show.s an 
animal, evidently a crocodile, mos-ina f> the )eff 
In thf Plates in my Utpoit for 1911 ami in Elliot's 
Coins Of Soiifh ,'n [nd'<’. the C'oiit- are tigured tip- 
side down, showing the dots below aii'l the animal 
above lying ou its back, li they ar.. figured tin 
other way about, the crocodile can Iv clcai!,- se i 
moving to the left with it- bent t.iil. an ! hearing 
tlio tw.'-lve dot.s on its back. 1 tiiink th.- a-iima' 
represents isigumara. or th-- h'-avenly porprass 
supporting on its back th ■ coil-.efiori of the stars 
a-id planets.” 

-Altogether thi.- i-. en .-.I'nirabi-. Hr port. aitli.-,ugh 
tiie year hisb,*eu l.ei'geK' taken up with oth-.-r work 

Pv. C. Temple. 

.An a. '.ui.si ().' ii-i.t Onrn.'tvx CoxQL’Csr o. 
Ecivt’T in A..H. 922. A,r>. l.jlii; tr.inslate.) from 
vohiin.? HI of the .\ra!)ic Chronicle of Muliaiii- 
med Ibn .Ahmed [bn Ilyas. By Lieut. -(.'olonef 
W. H. S.iiiuui. Wuh int rodu.'tion bv Prefer, 
sor O. S. Margo'.iouth. lisyal Asiati.- .S > 
cioby ; Orieutnl Translat loi. Fund; New .'Nenea; 
vol. X-KV. pp. xiii and I IT 

Till-, littl-' volume deals witb 1 1- -1 1 uiijiortiut. 
period in th-' history of Kgvpt and is instructiv* 
witlial. as it gives an account by an ey.--wit.nps< 
of the oiannei of tiie passing of the Mamluk rulers, 
or rather of the siid len extiu' ti,.n of the last 
them. It 1 - therefo-e well wortli the whil- of tl: ■ 
Koval Asiatic Society to print .in authentic tran- 
lation, though of course the -.u'>|ei t has I'fteti li.eei, 
do.tir witii li.efoi.' 

It IS for this Ptasoii. peihaps, tli.rt b.jtli Colon-! 
.Salmon and Prof-asso- .Mar'golioni.!, ha\'o couteii- 
ted themselves respectively witli a bare traiisls- 
tien and an iiitr.iduction iissiiming n c.iasi.le;-ab!e 
knowledge o> Arabm liter.itiire a-ul historv. Tb > 
book IS ill fact pr.irtically for stutlents o-.l-/ a cl 
those well eq lipped for its apprelcsnsion. Civ-m 
this quail. deal ion in tlie reader, the ho.ik is be- 
yond reproach, well up to tic- st in Ur i of t'.x 
Society's work an i most :is--i.il 
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In his short foreword Colonel Salmon seems 
to be impressed by tlie ‘‘ appalling cruelties in j 
the narratives.” I am afraid that a very long j 
course of study in Oriental, and I may say Occi- . 
dental, history at all periods, obliges me to say j 
that they are characteristic of armed conquest j 
on the part of most races in all parts of the world. 
There is indeed not much to choose between the 
various accounts. War has always been, and the last 
Creat War shows that it still is, a very horrible thing. 

One very instructive point for study is brought 
out by Professor Margoliouth. The Mamlak was 
a foreign slave and many of the class in all Orien- 
tal couutrie.s rose to high positions, when of suffi- 
cient capacity — not a lew to be governors and 
even kings : hence the so-called Slava Dynasties 
in various parts of the Eastern world. But they 
could only hold sway by personal ability and 
prestige, which was not backed, as Professor ; 
Margoliouth says, by any popular enthusiasm I 
or loyalty. Hence they usually went down at | 
once before an organised nation when under a : 
capable sovereign or commander. This was the 
characteristic fate of the Mamliik ruler of Egypt, j 

I notice that Professor Margoliouth remarks j 


nounce,” and such annoying upsetters of indexing 
as Civa. This last after all is not much of an im- 
provement on the Madras Manual of Adminis- 
tration, which as late as 1893, just 100 years after 
Sir William Jones, produced Caushy for a very 
well-known town — the I’eader may be left to guess 
which. Since that Committee’s day editors have 
never had peace, and really chaos is again threat- 
ening us : experto crede. 

The truth is that “ experts ” in meeting never 
settle anything. The Government of India found 
this to be the case when it came to entering 
the names of Native Officers in the Army List. 
Knowledgeable Staff Officers had to settle the 
writing of Native names in Roman characters, 
and the index-writer had peace and so had the 
index-reader. I have myself seen the same Native 
name written Ali Bakhsh, Ally Bax, Ully Bux 
and Oily Buceus by Adjutants who were good 
soldiers but indifferent scholars. The effect on 
an alphabetical list is obvious ! 

The same thing happened in Burma. Burmese 
orthography is as erratic almost as English. In- 
genious lesser officials made travelling allowances 
by ro.id “ pay ” by the spelling of place-names 


on the death of M. Van Berchem during the pub- ' in bills for travelling from say X to Hlaingdet 
hcation of thi.s book. I cordially agree that that ( fid Longtet, to Hlontak and back, say 30 miles : 


great scholar will not be easily replaced. 

The mention above of the Mamluk rulers brings 
up once again what is to me the burning question 
of transliteration. In the book we have Mamluk, 
Mameluke, Memluk, .Memlook for the .same 
Oriental word. Where are we ? Again we have 
Zdin al-diii, a Iliad al-nds and so on. Pace Pr/'- 
fessor Margoliouth, I see no justification. In 1 
Arabic script surely all the vowels are marked, 
if not written out u.s separate letters, as in Roman, 
and the above transcriptions show to me neither 


the three names above being more or less legiti- 
mate spellings of one name and the actual distance 
travelled being say 10 miles. We who bad to 
i pass such bills about 1890 induced the Govern- 
ment to adopt and print an official spelling for 
every place name in the country. It paid to do so. 

I liave lately had to review several books 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society involving 
the transliteration of Indian, Persian, Turki and 
Arabic names. The chaotic state of *' scholarly ” 
rendering of Oriental names in European form 


the sound nor the script. 1 know they are in 
the inoiLrn f.ishion, but i-, that justified ? 

More than 30 years ago Dr. Fleet and 1 drew 
up tables of transliteration for this .fournal out 
of the custom then current, and all went well ; 
i.e.. it was generally adhered to by all our contri- 
butors and we knew where we were, till there sat 
an international committee, which produced such 
.ibortions as Kiirpa which • no icilali can pro- 


has in consequence as prominently forced itself 
upon my mind as it did a generation ago. I do 
not therefore apologise for repeatedly bringing 
it to the notice of the Society and for suggesting 
the adoption of an outside authority which has 
knowledge to .settle for general recognition the 
conflicting opinion of experts in meeting. 1 can- 
not see any other way out of the present impasse. 

Jt. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

NOTES FKO-M OLD FACTORY KECORD.S. f liave ordered him to keep Contract friendship with 
42 , Sales in fortified places in Sumatra. I you and to encourage your Port by making a 

22 March lti93/4. Nathaniel Hifjoinson, ' Paggorl and Sending people there to buy Pepper; 
Preaidtnt f\f Fort St. GeorgCj to the Raja of Sylhibarr Mr, Wilson has given me an Account of your ti*ue 
ISumatra]. I have received your Letter and | friendship. I desire your acceptance of ^ Small 

understand the contents Concerning \\hich 1 iiave \ token of my respect which he will deliver you. 
written to Mr. Wilson whom I have appointed : (Letters from Fort St. George, voU 22,) 

Govr. of York Fort [Bencooleu, Siinudra] and | R* C. Tempi^. 



♦ppeare to be makiog a * ktroog encloeure* etc. 
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SAMAPA ; OR THE ASOKAN KALINGA. 

By G. RAMDAS, B,A 
(Continued from p. 70.) 

When Asoka a.scended the throne of Magadha he found that Kalmga abutted on his 
Khigdom on the south. It was a powerful civilised neighbour of the Great Mauryan Ruler, 
“ In such a country dwell Brahmans and ascetics, men of different sects and house -holders, 
who all practise obedience to elders, obedience to father and mother, proper treatment of 
friends, acquaintances, comrades, relatives, slaves, and servants with fidelity of devotion.” 

Difference in religion may have been the cau.se of the war that Asoka waged against 
Kalinga. From the records of Kharavela we learn that Jainism, which was contemporaneous 
with Buddhism, was followed in Kalmga, while Brahmanism was the state religion in 
Magadha. Asoka himself admits that he acquired the Law of Piety “ on seeing the atrocities 
committed when Kalinga was subdued by the force of arms. ”2* “ Asoka was,” by the 

preachings of a young ascetic, ' constrained to abandon the Brahmanical faith of his father 
and to accept as a lay disciple the sacred law of Buddha. 21 The AsoMraddna says that 
on seeing the miracle showm by a holy ascetic named Balapandita, Asoka embraced the true 
religion and forsook the paths of wickedness. The conversion of Asoka seems to have happened 
after Kalinga had been conquered. It must have been the Brahmans, always opposed to 
Buddhism and Jainism, who advised Asoka to subdue Kalinga and destroy the Anti-Brahman 
religion prevalent there. This fact is corroborated by the Daladavamsa : — ” When the 
remains of Buddha were distributed amongst his disciples, the left canine tooth of the lower 
jaw fell to the lot of one of them. He brought it to Kalinga and built a small stupa over it. 
Seeing the miracles worked by it, many people gathered round it and a big city named Danta- 
pima rose round it. The Brahmans, envying the popularity of Buddhism, advised Guha- 
iSiva, the King of Kalmga, to destroy the stupa and the city of Dantapura. But by the 
miracles shown by the tooth, Guha- Siva embraced Buddhism. Then Asoka, the overlord, 
was induced to punish Guha-Siva and destroy Dantapura. But the tooth appeared to Asoka 
in a dream and by means of its miracles converted him to Buddhism.” 

Kalinga was a powerful kingdom and an adverse religion was followed there. It Ijeoame 
therefore necessary to subdue it, but when attempts to conquer it were made it showed a 
bold front. A great and bloody war ensued. “ One hundred and fifty thousand persons 
were thence carried away captive ; one hundred thousand were slain and many times that 
number perished.” Having thus conquered it, A^ka found it necessary to establish two 
sets of governing bodies, one to carry on the provincial administration and the other to control 
the border tribes. The former was placed at Tosali and the latter at Samfipa. The 

administrative genius exhibited here by the Mauryan Emperor is akin to that of the British 

administration of the North-Western Frontier Territory. 

The need of a frontier administration proves the existence of uncivihsed and trouble- 
some forest tribes on the borders of Kalinga. Which border was it ? On the west there are 
the Eastern Ghats, beyond which in aftertimes ro.se up the kingdom of South Kosala. 
These Ghftts, being difficult to cross, formed a safe protection on the west. On the south 
no such protection existed and the forest tribes also were very troublesome. Kharavela 
speaks of having planted a pillar of victory in Chataka (Chikati) which is even now inhabited 
by Savaras and other forest tribes. “ The Kingdom of Mahak^ntara ” is mentioned bv 
Samudragupta. The name itself tells us that it was a great forest. The Konyodha spoken 
of by Hiuen-Tsiang suggests that it was a kingdom of Eondbs, of the class of “ forest 


2 ® Edict xiii. 


-7 Tlia Ceylones* legend : Aioka bjr V. A. .Smith. 
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tribes.” All these refer to one and the same tract of country lying on the southern border 
of Asokan Kalinga. Raghu is said to have marched his armies through a forest after he had 
vanquished the king of Kalinga. King Vatsa also similarly led his invading army through 
a forest, after he had captured the Mahendra mountain. 

Even in these days the country about this mountain forms the home of the Savaras, 
the Kuis and other forest tribes. The Savaras must have been partly civilised, for they 
were hospitable and Rama was hospitably received by a Savara lady. They have always been 
powerful and warlike, and they fought in the war of Mahdbharata. Therefore it is no wonder 
that Asoka tried to put a check upon them. A constant watch had to be put on them, for 
they distrusted Asoka, as he was foreign to them. This is why he says : — “ I desire them to 
trust me and to be assured that they will receive from me happiness, and not sorrow.” So 
he instructs his border officers to “ inspire this folk with trust, so that they may be con- 
vinced that the king is unto them even as a father, and that as he cares for himself, so he 
cares for them, who are as the king’s children.” ^8 With these bits of good advice were however 
mingled threats to overawe them: — “Shun evil-doing that ye may escape destruction.” 
It was only after the annexation of Kalinga that the monarch’s heart became sensitive 
to pain and misery. He himself confesses it : — “ The loss of even the hundredth or the 
thousandth part of the persons, who were then slain, carried away captive, or done to death in 
Kalinga, would now be a matter of deep regret to His Majesty.” Toleration of religion, 
kindness to animals, and all such morals were adopted after the conquest of Kalinga. To 
preach thsse morals to and control the border tribes, officials were appointed and were placed 
in such a position that might freely mix with the borderers and give instructions : — “ I expect 
to ba well served by you in this business, because you are in a position enabling you to inspire 
these folk with trust and to secure their happiness.” The officials were expected to “ display 
persevering energy in inspiring trust in these borderers and guiding them in the path of Piety.” 
These things could not have been done unless the responsible officials had lived in the midst 
of the forest tribes. 

Asoka, in his zeal to promulgate his Law of Piety and his pious works, had all his edicts set 
up in every place where he could find a favourable space to carve them upon. Among 
the places in which they were set up and stUl exist are Dhauli and Jaugada in Kalinga. Which 
of them was nearest the border ? It has already been pointed that the borderers were in the 
tSouth of Kalinga, i.e., in the tract about Mahendragiri. Moreover, the Borderers’ Edict 
at Jaugada is in better preservation than its duplicate at Dhauli ; while the Provincials’ 
Edict at Dhauli is better preserved than its duplicate at Jaugada. If the respective states 
of preservation had been due to the work of wind and rain, both the edicts in both the places 
would have been equally effected. This inequality of preservation cannot be due to the 
destructive ravages of the Muhammadan invaders, or of the Pindari and Thag hordes, for 
they would have tried to destroy the whole inscribed surface and not only particular parts 
of it. The phenomenon is probably due to the care of the border officers being specially 
bestowed only on the Edict which concerned them, to the neglect of the others. For this reason 
Jaugada must be held to be nearest the border, and that border to be the southern one, 
where there are troublesome border tribes. 

It is now necessary to locate the head-quarters of the frontier control. Tdsali, the seat 
of the Viceroy of Kalinga, is mentioned by Ptolemy in his Ancient India. The vestiges of 
a large city have been discovered not far from the site of the monument at Dhauli.*® The 


Compare the iHstruetiona to iht Provincials with tbeea lines. 
29 MeKrindle’s Ptolemy, 
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position of Tosali having been thus defined, we must seek for that of Samapa. Although 
the Borderers’ Edict is at Jaugada, there are those who presume that the southern border 
was far south, near Pulicat or Rajahmandry. Yet a study of the distribution of the Pillar 
and Rock Edicts of Asoka shows that the material selected for carving the inscriptions was 
adapted to the physical nature of the country in which the edict was intended to be published. 
Thus in the Gangetic valley, where a stone as big as a pea eannot be obtained, big blocks 
of stone shaped into the form of pillars had to be brought from a distance and set up with 
the edicts already carved on them. In places like Sanch', where suitable structures were 
already existing, a foc«l-step, or a railing, or a iiillar of a railing would offer a surface for 
engraving, not a command or a moral doctrine, but a gift or an offering to the holy shrine. 
Rocks were selected to record the edicts where there were natural boulders. Now, these 
Asokan Edicts approximately give us the limits of the Mauryan Empire, and had Kalmga 
run so far south as Rajahmandry, the Mauryan Emperor would not have been at a loss to find, 
near the banks of the Godavary, a boulder similar to the one at Jaugada. Had the caves 
and topes at Guntapalle flourished during the time of Devanamprijn, a pillar or a railing 
would have offered a face to carve an edict or a gift upon, but they did not then exist. A 
comparative study of the characters in the Asokan Edicts and those of the inscriptions dis- 
covered in the GuntapaUe excavations will show that they quite disagree, and thus it is 
proved that they do not belong to the same period. Indeed, from the paleography of the 
inscriptions discovered in the Guntapalle caves, it may be safely asserted that the caves and 
other local specimens of architecture belong to a time later than that of Asoka. 

Thus it appears to be clear that Jaugada is near the southern frontier of Kalinga. 
Samapa must be searched for near it. In fact Jaugada itself may have been Samapa, for 
there is the rock with the edicts upon it, surrounded by a fort, the ruins of whicli are to be seen 
even now. The following is a deseription of the Jaugada rock and the fort, taken from 
Sewell’s Lists “ It is situated on the .site of a large city, surrounded by a fort wall. The 
inscribed rock is one of a group inside the fort. It rises vertically and the inscribed surface 
faces the south-east. Numbers of copper coins have been found close by the Jaugada 
fort. Old pottery and tiles abound within the fort wall,” The Gnnjutn Dwtrict Jlcaiual 
gives the following account of the jflacc : — “ \Yhat the enclosure was it is not possible to say. 
It seems too large for a ‘ fort ' ; it is a long square, the opposite faces being S5S yanh by S14 
yards respectively. The bank, an earthen one. even now. in places is IS fee t high and 1481 it. 
across at the base and it has two entrances on each side. Inside are found old tiie,s and 
debris of houses, and coins after rain and in ploughing ; but for the most part the coins are 
copper ones ’ 

The Asokan Edicts do not say anything of a fort having been built there by A^oka. 
Moreover, a monarch, who entirely trusted to the efficacy of his Law of Piety for good govei n- 
luent, had very’ little need of forts and strongholds. Asoka depended entirely upon the moral 
co-operation of his subjects for the deftuce of his dominions. The foreign princes, whose 
kingdoms bordered on that of Asoka were held in the pious bond of the Law of Pictj' and 
were prevented from territorial aggression. Thus enjoying internal j'eace and having no 
fear of attack from outside, Devanampriya had full tranquillity of mind wdien vi.siting 
the holy places and building stujx’-i and erecting votive pillars and monuments. 

•• Jaugada means tlm ■■ Lac Fort.” Its name of ' Lac ' isfrom .i tradition that it was 
made of ‘ Lac ' and was therv'forc impregnable, for no enemy could scede the walls because 
they were too smooth and slippery ; but its impregnability was destroyed by a spy who let 
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the adversary into the secret that fire would melt the stuff.” The fort however appears 
to have been built in times subsequent to Asoka’s. 

The rocks here are geologically coimected with the Eastern Ghats, and the place is now 
surrounded by Peddakemidi, Chinna Kemidi, and other parts of Ganjam District, where malaria 
and other kinds of forest diseases are rife. In those ancient days, however, the region may 
have been even more rmhealthy. A benign sovereign, who treated his people as his own 
children, W'ould not expose his officers to this unhealthy region. At the present day the 
officers for the administration of the Agency tracts of the three northernmost districts of the 
Madras Presidency have their head-quarters at Vizagapatam, a healthy town on the sea 
coast, and the Kalinga rulers of old are also said to have greatly appreciated life on the coast. 
The palace of the King of Kalinga was on the seashore : — 

” The ocean itself, the waves of which are seen from the windows of his palace, and the 
deep resounding roars of which surpass the sound of the watch drum , being close at hand, 
awakes him as it w'ere, when asleep in his palace-room.” 

At the approach of the spring, the King of Kalinga retired to the shore with his family 
and subjects to celebrate the vernal festivities. 

5frfi?5n%5r=qi^ 

5T3, r? ^ 

^ ^ffpr ^ DfiRfcI 

-?R^, 5S13TUI ?rR5T ?r]% 

“■ In that season, when the various creepers dance according to the instruction given 
by their tutor, the cool breeze that is embraced by the sandal-wood trees on the slopes of the 
Dardura hill, the King of Kalinga, accompanied by his women folk, his daughter and his 
townsmen, became engaged in sport for thirteen days in the pleasure garden on the sea- 
shore, which i'^ impenetrable to the rays of the sun, where the sand-banks are swept by the 
tendrils of the creepers that are bent by the perching of the humming bees, and which is 
cooled by the spray of the weaves that play constantly.” 

Communications with other countries w'as mostly by sea. The Andhra king comes over 
the sea and carries away the King of Kalinga and his family. ^3 Great and constant was 
the intercourse with Ceylon (framandalam). The people of Ceylon established colonies. 
Hiramandalani, Hirapuram in the Parlakimidy Taluk, Hira Khandi in Dharakota Zamindari, 
Hirapalli in Gunisur Taluk, Hirapalli in Attagada Zamindari of the Ganjam District, are 
all remnants of Ceylonese colonisation in Kalinga. Kalingapura, the modern Polan- 
naruwa in Ceylon, reminds us of the great friendship that existed between that Island and 
Kalinga. The left canine tooth of the lower jaw' of Buddha, wffiich was found in the Ceylon 
stupas and is now deposited in the British Museum, was taken to Ceylon from Kalinga after 
the destruction of Dantapura. 


30 Ganjam District Gazette. 

3 2 DasakumAra Charitra, Canto 7. 


31 Raghu Vamsa, Canto 6. 
33 Ganjam District Manual. 
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For such maritime intercourse there must be a port convenient for anchorage and safe 
from storms. Baruva at the mouth of the Mahendratanaya is mentioned by Pliny as the 
point from which the ships coming from the south turned to cross to Chrj'se. ‘‘ Baruva, 
being only 16 miles from Mahendragiii, is the nearest port and can be seen from the bungalow 
on the hill.34 Even now native passengers from Burmah are frequently landed at Baruva, 
There are two temples there, reputed to have been built by the Panda vas, and it is near by 
that the Kottura of Samudragupta must be placed. 

It is in this region near the southern border of Kalinga, and almost in the vicinity of the 
Savara region, and having a good sea-port, that the situation of Samapa must be sought. 

The word Samapa is formed of Sarm (even or level) and apa (water). The name signi- 
fies that it is a town built in the region of level water, i.e., a level country. In old days tomi.'i 
and villages were given names signifying the natural condition of the country in which thev 
V ere built . To make this name more significant ‘ ta ’ (earth) was added as an affix in subsequent 
times. ‘ Samipata ’ 3® in the days when the people from the south came and settled in 
Kalinga, became ‘ Samapeta,’ then ‘ Sampeta,’ which easily became ‘ Sompeta.’ ‘ Dra- 
milas,’ the modern ‘ Dravidas,’ were defeated by Raja Raja, the father of Anantavarma 
Choda Ganga.3« Bimila in Vizagapatam District and Dimilas in Ganjam District remind 
us of the settlement of the country bv the people from tlie south. 

‘ Sompeta ’ is the head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsiklar and native Magistrate. The 
village is situated partly in the Talatampara wida/i of the Chikati estate, and partly in that 
of Jalantara, The country around is level and fertile. Uddanam is a fertile tract adjoining 
Sompeta, where there are flourishuig gardens of fruit trees. Plantains, jack-fruit, oranges 
and other kinds of fruit are so plentifully groum that they are supplied not only to the whole 
of Ganjam District but to the adjacent parts of Vizagapatam. Talatampara, which means 
• a low marsh ’ is only two miles from Sompeta and reminds us of the original level nature 
of the land. Some old coins also are reported to exist hero.s? Kottura, the modern Kotturu, 
lies only two miles north-east of Sompeta. 

Kanchili, two miles by road from Sompeta, contains images and temific s of great antiquity. 
An old temple, said to date from the time of the Pandavas, exists at Pottangi, which is 
0 miles south-west of Sompeta. Inscriptions also are said to exist in this village. Patasa- 
puram, which is only one mile from Sompeta, contains inscriptions in unkno^vn character.s. 
Mahendragiri, the mo.st important land-mark of Kalinga, is 15 miles west of Sompeta. 

Its ncarnes.s to the capital of the Kalinga of Samudragupta’s times, and its closeness 
tu the port of Baruva mentioned by Ptolemy, clearly prove that Sompeta was the Samapa 
of Asoka ; and it is the nearest to the habitat of the Savarfts, the powerful tribes for whose 
control the great and pious Mauryan Emperor issued Edicts of advice. 

SOME DISCURSIVE COMMENTS ON BARBOSA. 

A? edited by the late M. Loxgworth Dames.' 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

It fell to me to review the two volumes of Barbosa, edited by my old friend and col- 
league in Indian research for many ycar.s, for the Royal Asiatic andRojml Geographical Socie- 
ties,^ and while I was concluding the review of his second volume came the news of his death 

31 Ganjam District Manual. 

36 Sampa-ti puram in Anakapalli Taluk oi Vizagapatam District, appears to have got its uam(< 
troin Samapa. ' T%’ is an evidence of ‘ hi being added to make the sense more clear. 

36 J)td. A/d., vol. XVIII, Juno 1889, No. 179. 37 Sewell’s Lists. 

1 Tim Book of Duarte Barbosa, Translated from the Portuguese text, first published in 1812 
Edited and annotated by M. L. Dames, vok I, 1918 : vol. II, 1921. London : Hakluyt Society. 

2 .JEAS., July 1919, March and October 1922: Oeogrnphical Journal, April 1922. 
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in January 1922. And so I have made up my mind to put together here a somewhat enlarged 
edition of what I then vTote, as a memorial to one who first collaborated with me so long 
a<^o as 1883, and right uji to his death was still a stand-by when certain questions of detail 
in research came up. Dames was a true scholar, never thinking of himsefi or his “ reputa- 
tion,” content to forward knowledge at any and every opportunity and to take the help 
he could render others as the only reward of his erudition. Thus his notes, reviews and letters 
ivere very many and his books few. Fortunately he was induced, as I well recollect, to edit 
Barbosa for the Haklujd Society and thus to leave behind him a monument to his Oriental 
acquirements that will last as long as the original text will be studied. 

The book was published in two volumes of differing interest, and it will be convenient 
to divide the present comments thereon accordingly into those on vol. I and on vol. II. 

Volume I. 


I will commence my comments by saying that Dames’ new edition of Barbosa is 
thoroughly justified by the accuracy of the translation and the great value of the nu- 
merous notes which illuminate the text in an extraordinary degree. The Oriental scholar- 
ship, the historical, geogi’aphical, and numismatic knowledge displayed by him, taken with 
his power of patient research, make his work of the greatest value to all students of the 
doing.? of Europeans in India and the Nearer East in the earlier days of their excursions into 
Eastern lands. As a brother editor for the Hakluyt Society of records of the country’ 
following that in which Barbosa lived, I have some experience of the puzzles of all kind.s 
that are before anyone who undertakes to edit the writings of the old travellers, if he would 
really elucidate the text before him, and I cannot help expressing my admiration of the 
manner in which Dames has faced and overcome those that confronted him in this work. 
When we consider that Barbosa ^vrote early in the si.xteeuth century, almost at the com- 
mencement of Portuguese enterprise in the East, that his book begins with a description 
of tlm ea.st coast of Africa from the Cape to Suez, and proceeds down tlie Arabian side of 
rhe Red Sea, round to the Persian Gulf, up the Gulf and down again, and then round to the 
Indies, and thence onwards down the west coast of India to JIangalor in this first volume, 
one can grasp something of the variety of language, history, and geography that had to be 
encountered, and the vast range of the re.search necessary to explain properly the statements 
in the text with anything like .scholarly, and therefore useful, accuracy. Dames has met all 
his difficulties in a way’ that has been of the highest .service to my’sclf at all event, s, and it is a 
matter of much r -gret to me that my own volimie III, publi.shcd in 1919, of P( ter Mundy's 
travels in th? early .seventeenth century’, covering a little of Barbosa’s ground, was too far 
advanced in the press to enable me to utilize his notes. 


From a very careful reading of the first volume from end to end, the first thing that 
strikes me is the closeness of comparison between Barbo.sa, the Portuguese tra^•eller of the 
sixteenth century, and Piter dlundy, the Engli.sh traveller of the .seventeenth century. 
They had both the same .spirit of travel, the same capacity for observation, the .same com- 


mand of the Oriental languages they met with, the same intere.st in the places they visited 
and the people among whom they were thrown, the .same determination to record only what 
they saw and knew fairly, the same aloofness in their writings from current squabbles (and 
dicse Win always in those days inc,’ssant and insistent), the same caution as to vouching 
oi what tiny only hoard, and, considering the times in which they lived and the people for 
vhom they wrote, the same breadth of view. Both w’cre, in fact, products of that spirit of 
enquiry into man and his ways that has produced the modern anthroiiologist. The result 
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is they have preserved records of value for all time. And if I may say so, their remarks 
present to their editors much the same kind of puzzles for solution. 

Dames has brought out the special geographical and ethnographical value of Barbosa’s 
work in a careful introduction, in the course of which he draws attention to a point that is 
worth general notice. How did the Portuguese and their followeis in the East manage to 
communicate so easily with the natives of India and of the East generally ? The explana- 
tion is the presence about the Indian and Eastern coasts in their days of a large number of 
niOttnluks, “ captives from the races subdued or raided by the Muhammadans, some of them 
Europeans,” who followed their original masters as slaves, when these found their way across 
the seas to India and the East as adventurers. Many of the mughraMs or Western captives 
spoke Spanish, and many Spaniards and Portuguese at that period could talk Arabic, and 
hence from the outset there was ease of communication between the first of the Portuguese 
travellers with the Indian peoples through such interpreters. Barbosa, who was for years 
on the west coast of Southern India, knew Malayalam weU, and others learnt other 
vernaculars at least colloquially. By Mundy’s time Portuguese and mestiosg (half-castes) 
were the ordinary interpreters in practically all the languages the English came across. 
Mundy himself knew Spanish and soon learnt Portuguese too. He had an extraordinarily 
accurate ear, and made determined attempts, more or less successful, at every language he 
met with. One of his merchant companions to the Far East, Thomas Robinson, was an 
accomplished interpreter in Portuguese. It was in this way that the early wanderers managed 
to learn so much with considerable accuracy of the people they were thrown with, and to 
conduct their commercial affairs with the skUl they so constantly exhibited. 

It was this linguistic knowledge also, this ability to understand clearly what was said 
to him, that enabled a man like Barbosa to dLstingiiish between races, to know the difference 
between Turks, Mamluks, Arabs, Persians, Khnrasanls, and Turkoiiian.® ; to di.^tinguish 
between Arabic, Turkish, and Gujarati as spoken on the Indian western coast, and to re- 
cognize the existence of the Navayats, the Indo-Arab rmstigos or lialf-castes of the coast. 
His capacity to converse familiarly with the natives in the South enabled him to learn about 
the different kingdoms and rulers on the coast and inland, and to learn much about the 
Hindus and their customs, and to differentiate between .sects of them in some instances. 
Perhaps the most interesting point in this respect is that the first Portuguese knowledge of 
the Delhi Sultanate of Barbosa’s time was through the distorted reports of wandering 
Hindu jogis driven from the North to the South by the Muhammadan usurpers of the 
Northern kingdoms. 

The geographical and historical notes given with lavish hand in this volume are 
valuable beyond measure and are too numerous to notice except here and there. Among 
the very many places he mentions in them I venture to suggest that such variations 
of name as Benemetapa, B'^nomotapa, Monomotapa, for the same place on the East African 
coast, may be due to the inflection of the root in the indigenous premutative languages tak- 
ing place at the commencement of their words, and that accordingly it is in the last syllables 
thereof that the true sense of form is to be sought. The remarks on the Island of Sam Lour- 
en9o (St. Lawrence of the early English .sailors) or Madagascar, are most interesting and go 
partly to account for the culture found among the modern Malagasy. For the benefit of 
further students of that island and its history, I would refer them to the volumes of the 
Antananarivo Annml, an excellent publication. 
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Among many other valuable suggestions. Dames has one that the name Guardafui 
for the well-known cape at the African end of the Red Sea may be of Persian and not Arab 
origin, and may mean Gard-i-Hafun, the turn or bend of Hafun. which is worth consideration. 

After following the coast beyond Guardafui to Suez and down again to Aden, Barbosa 
and contemporary wTiters and map-makers get much confused as to the order in which the 
ports and the ijrominent features of the coast occur, and some of them are guilty of duplicat- 
ing the same name under allied forms. It is here that they are difficult to follow, and the 
elucidation of their statements requires much patience and skill. 

As a hint to those engaged in research as to these coast.', such terms in Portiiguesi as 
Mafamede for Muhammad, Rosalgate for Rasad-hadd, Coquiar for Sohar, should keep one 
always on the look out for the forms that Arabic ^ and ^ may assume in transference to Portu- 
gu'sc and Spanish, and hence to other European tongues. The Portuguese c for s in Sohar 
represents 5 , the cedilla being often left out in MSS. This habit has led to many mistakes, 
auA th ■ studmt should always be wary. Barbosa's Coracones (Gora 9 one.s) for Khurasanis is a 
good uistanoe, as it induced Ramusio to write Coracanis, an impossible form of the Persian 
original. The Portuguese :c for the sound of English sk give.s Oriental names and words a 
curious appearance to English eyes {e.g., Xeques = Shekhs), but it need never mislead th( m. 

When the traveller gets into the region of Ormuz, identifications, both within and 
without the Persian Gulf, become very difficult and uncertain. Much closer knowiedge 
than we at present possess is necessary here, and may now, in some degree, become pos- 
sible as a by-product of the Great War. The geographical difficulties met with are well ex- 
plained by Dames, and so are some of the historical puzzles. To Barbosa and the Portuguese 
of his day the great Shah Isma il of Persia, the overlord of all the neighbourhood of the Gulf, 
was known as Xeque (Shekh) I.smael, in allusion to the then recent origin of the family. Dames 
speaks of him as Isma 'll Shah, but, as I understand, he and all his successors in the Safavi 
Dynasty were known as Shfth Isma’il, Shah Tahmasp (the Great Sophy " of Elizabeth s 
time), Shfth ’Abbas, and so on, in contradistinction to the Aga Muhammad Shah, Fatteh 
’Ali Shah, and so on, of the latest and present Qajar Dynasty of Persia. Dames rightlv 
points out that Shah Isma'il was of no mean descent, as his opponents made out. His father 
was the great Shi’a saint (Shekh Saifu'ddin Ishak of Ardabil), and his grandfather the .still 
greater Shekh Haidar Sufi, lineal descendant of the seventh Imam, Musa al-Kftzim, the out- 
come of whose teaching was a division of Muhammadanism vitally momentous to the world 
of Islam. His mother was Martha, the daughter of the then recent and important Turkoman 
ruler, as I understand, of the Akku;yHiilu (White Sheep Standard) Tribes, and not of the 
Karakuyunlu (Black Sheep Standard), as Dames ha-s it, known as Uzun Hasan (Long Hasan) 
among many other names, by Despoina, the Christian daughter of the Emperor John Com- 
neus (Calo Johannes) of Trebizond in Asia Minor. Isma’il was thus a Shx’a, a Sflfi, and 
a Persian of high descent, and it was this fact, coupled with his personal qualities and his 
championship of the Shi’a faith, that made him so popular a candidate for the Persian throne. 
It savs much for Barbosa’s accuracy of information that he correctly states that Shah Isma'il 
was almost uniformly successful in his wars, though he was defeated at the great battle of 
KhSi (1514) by the Sunni Sultan of Constantinople, Selim I, through the latter’s then novel 
use of artillery. 

Leaving Ormuz, Barbosa takes us to India proper at Diul or Diul Cinde, as the Portu- 
guese called the port of Deval in Sindh (the Arabic Daybul), on the then western branch of 
the Indus Delta. On this Dames has a good note. He then passes on to Gujarat, or 
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kingdom of Guzarate as he calls it. This is remarkable, as it was then usual to call it Cambaya 
or Cambay, through Arabic Kambayat, from its principal seaport, but Barbosa knew that the 
kingdom of Cambaya belonged to the king of Guzerate, once again showing accuracy of in- 
formation. He describes its people as Resbutos or Rajputs, thus commencing a series of 
corruptions of that much abused name : Baneanes (Banians, Banias) or traders, meaning there- 
by Jain traders from his description of them ; and Bramenes or Brahmans. He thus got the main 
divisions of the Hindus fairly accurately, and the order in which he places them is interesting, 
as showing how they appeared to rank in the eyes of the earliest European visitors to the 
country. The lower classes he calls Pateles, from the title patel, assumed by certain low 
castes for their sub-divisions. Dames remarks that “it is probable that some men of these 
castes acted as messengers for the Brahmans in Barbosa’s time.’’ Barbosa’s description 
of the Muhammadan and cosmopolitan side of the population of Cambay is equally 
discriminating. 

Of inland cities there is a description of Champaner (Barbosa’s Champanel), then an 
important mint town of the Muhammadan kings of Gujarat, and of Ahmadabad, under the 
name of Andava. 

A large port called Patency is then reached, which Dames conjectures to be Somnath. 
The name is somewhat of a puzzle. This is followed soon afterwards by a description of Dio 
(Diu) and its relations with the Portuguese, and of Barbasy, apparently the modern Bhau- 
uagar. Then comes Guindarim in the land of dangerous tides, which is most interesting, as it 
represents GhaniMr, the Kandahar of many a North Indian legend, unless indeed by the 
Kandahar of the northern bards is really meant the old land of Gandhara about Peshawar. 
After a short account of the “ fair city of Cambaya ” and its luxmy, follow two notices, with 
important notes attached, of Limadura and Reynel. The first is the place where the carne- 
lians of commerce came from, and Dames identifies it with Limodra on the banks of the 
Narbada near Ratanpur in the Rajpipla State. The second is the town known to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as Reynel, Ravel, Reiner, Reniel, RaneUe, Ro Neal, and 
so on, on the Tapti, near Sxirat. This, as I think correctly. Dames shows to be the old town 
of Bander. It was the home of wealthy Indo-Arab half-breeds called Momins, Navayatas, 
Nayatas, Naiteas, and Naites, whose luxurious ways Barbosa notices. 

Surat is briefly noticed as ^urate, while the neighbouring province of Sorath is called 
(^uriate, and then follow short accounts of Dinuy (Daman) and Baxay (Vasai, Ba5aim, Bas- 
sein), and Tana-Majambu, an odd name for Thana, as to which Dames has an interesting 
conjecture. By the way, many years ago I wrote an article in this Journal, vol. XXII, 
pp. 18-21, showing that there are now three postal towns in India and Burma, all called Bassein 
by us, none of which is so known to the natives of the neighbourhood. Bassein in Bombay 
is Vasal ; Bassein in Berar is Basim or Wasim ; Bassein in Burma is known to the Burmans 
as Patheng and to the Talaings of the neighbourhood as Pasem or Pasim. I was moved 
thereto by my letters, when at Bassein in Burma in 1875, being constantly and unneces- 
•sarily sent elsewhere. 

Barbosa’s next description is of the “ Daquem Kingdom,” the Deccan, where the Bah- 
manis of Kulbarga and Bidar still ruled in name and the ‘ Adilshahl Dynasty of Bijapur v as 
the virtual power on the coast. After noticing several ports along the coast, he comes to 
“ the River of Betele and the towns thereon,” which last Dames identifies with Vijaydmg, 
“ one of the best harbours on the west coast of India,” on the Vaghotan River, in the 
Ratnagiri District. Here is given an accurate description of “ betel ” (pdn-sufdri) both a.s 
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to its nature and its use. Vengorla is noticed under the name of Bainda, which takes our 
traveller to the Portuguese province of Bardcb and Goa. 

Goa naturally yields a long description and some excellent annotations, e.specially that 
ujion the Sindabur of the Arab geographers, which Dames shows to be more applicable to 
the neighbouring Cintacora of Barbosa on the river Liga or Kalinadi than to Goa. as Yule 
•■supposed. Another valuable note shows how the founder of the ' Adilshahi Dynasty, the 
Kurd mmnluk, Yusuf ‘Adil Khan (Ydalcam of the Portuguese) came to be known as the 
Sabayo. Very interesting also is Barbosa's description of the tongues spoken at Goa in 
his time, Arabic Persian and Daqanim, which is the native tongue of the land." Daqanim 
stands here for Dakhani, the language of the Deccan, that is, Marathi.” Nowadays it 
stands for a variety of Urdu, the first form of that lingua franca which the present witer 
learnt to his much trouble afterwards. 

Barbosa then enters “the Kingdom of Narsingua," that is, of Vijayanagar,so named by 
the Portuguese after Narsingha, the name of its ruler when they first arrived. Its capital 
was Bisnagua, Vijayanagar, through the popular form Bijanagar. He descrilx's it as of 
■■ five vast provinces,” with Tolinate (Tulunada) the land of the Tuluvas along the coast. 
He .shows that he could distinguish between the Telugu, Canarese, and Tamil languages, 
and calls the Eastern province Charamandel, which is nearer to the native Cholamandalam 
than our own Coromandel. Passing by Honor (Honawar, Anglice Onore), he notes on the 
])irates of his day and then reaches Baticala (Bhatkal), where a century later Courteen’s Ex- 
I)edition attempted to start an English factory, as is described at length by Peter Mundy. 
The space given by Barbosa to Bhatkal is much larger than usual, and there is a remarkable 
d' scription of rice planting in its neighbottrhood. A statement in the text also leads to a 
useful note on the use of the term “ India ” by the Portuguese to describe only Goa and their 
first settlements. With Bracalor, which, with the restoration of the cedilla, can be 
shown to be the Canarese Basaruru. Arabicized into Abu Sarur by Ibn Batuta. and a 
do.scrii^tion of Mangalor, taken from Ramusio's text, the itinerary ends. 

The volume ends with, for the time, an extraordinarily accurate description of the Vija- 
yanagar Empire and it s capital and of the manners of its people, due no doubt to Barbosa’s 
knowledge of Malayalam and possible bowing acquaintance with Canarese and Tamil. He 
must have seen both the kingdom and the capita! at their best, as they were then under 
the greatest of their rulers, Krishna Deva Rajm. Especially valuable is the account of the 
Lingayats and their customs, the description of saii by burning and burial alive, 
of hook- swinging, and of the King’s method of collecting an army and going to war with 
enormous impedimenta. 

Finally, there are two short notices from hearsay of Orissa and Delhi, in which Barbosa 
discloses that his information came from wandering jogis, jogues or ^oamerques [stvdmi- 
rikhi) as he calls them. These he describes at length, obviously from personal acquaintance. 
This description gives Dames an opportunity for a fine note on the bezoar*stone carried by’ 
the “jogues,” as the wind-up of this very valuable work. 

Incidentally, many matters of great interest to the student of things Oriental are to be 
found in Dames’s notes. For instance, his remarks on the early mistake of the Portuguese 
that the Hindus were some kind of Christians, from a very cursory observation of their re- 
ligious observances ; and his frequent remarks on the persistent and successful attempts 
of the Portuguese to stop the Indian trade with the West vid the Red Sea, with the object 
of fUverting it into their own hands by the long sea route. Their advent must indeed have 
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been a crushing blow to the prosperity of the Arabian seaboard, and its effect on the peoples 
thereon is evidenced by the serious, though ineffectual, attempts of the Mamluk Sultan of 
Egypt on his own behalf to drive out the Portuguese by an expedition to the Indian sea- 
coast itself. Indeed, the situation created by European aggression in regard to the ancient 
Indo- Arabian trade is quite pathetic. 

A most interesting survival of the Portuguese days in India is pointed out in the use oi 
the term “ Canarim ” (Canarin or Canarese) for “ Eurasian,” resulting in the well-knovTi 
Anglo-Indian metathesized expression Karani, degenerating in many places into a vernacular 
term for any kind of native or Eurasian clerk. 

Occasionally Dames passes over Indian expressions without comment, e.j/., Gingelly 
oil, and on p. 90 he has no explanation of what is referred to by the fish at Basra, “ which 
the more they are boiled or roasted, the more they bleed.” Nor does he explain what kind 
of a shore boat is meant by the term terada ” beyond a reference on p. 97 to the Comment- 
aries ; and as he has a note on the Turkish composite bow and says it is still made on the 
Indian frontiers, it is a pity he does not explain what kind of a bow it is. 

The vagueness of the term “ India ” as used by the Portuguese comes out clearly nhen 
among the imports into Diul (in Sindh) are mentioned “ certain canes which are found in 
India and are of the thickness of a man’s leg.” The reference is, of course, to the Giant 
Bamboo, and “ India ” must be the Malabar Coast, or Burma or the Malay Archipelago. 
On the “rhubarb of Babylonia” Dames has an illuminating note (pp. 93-4). “Scarlet- 
in-grain ” is a term which Dames uses several times, meaning thereby cloth dyed scarlet, 
and of this he gives an admirable explanation in his second volume, p. 77, note 1. On p. 10 
there is an interesting statement as to the “ Heathen whom the Moors name Cafres,” 
meaning the inhabitants of South Africa (Zulus and Bantus), and showing the origin of the 
term Kafir as applied to any “ Heathen ” and of the spelling “ Cafre.” 

Dames is always valuable when dealing with numismatics, and I personally am grateful 
for his remarks on “ cruzado ” (p. 65), on “ pardao ” (p. 191), and on the coinage of Ormus 
(pp. 99-100), and for his note on weights and measures on p. 157, and on “ fardo, farden,” 
meaning a bundle (p. 194). 

The bulk of Dames’ miscellaneous notes are naturally in explanation of the Portuguese 
forms of Oriental terms found in the text ; in fact, of Hobson- Jobsons. Many of these are 
very valuable to the student, and some are new to myself. I would note a few here. The 
term almadia (p. 14) for a canoe was carried to the Indian coast, as was noted by Mandelslo. 
The origin of assegai is explained as the Port, azagaia for Berber zaghaya. There are, too, 
a series of notes on alequequa and babagoure for carnelian and chalcedony, and on the chalce- 
dony mines of Limodra in the Raj pipla State (pp. 137 and 144). And further, there is a 
neat note explaining how the Indian term Deccan (Dakhim, Dakhan), the Kingdom on 
the right hand, i.e., the Southern Ivingdom, became to the Portuguese Daquem, D’aquem, 
the Kingdom on this side, i.e., the Hither Kingdom, by pure folk-etymology. Attention is 
also drawn to the r in “ lacquer ” (lac) and in almiscar (musk), which is absent in the 
original vernacular (p. 56). 

One could go on almost indefinitely on the etymological notes, but I will content myself 
\vith expressing gratitude for those on “ camlet ” (woollen) and “ cambolim ” and “ cameline ” 
(cotton) cloths (pp. 63, 93, 120), though I doubt if tafeta ever meant anything but a silk cloth, 
and I should like to see proof that it w'as at any time a mixture of camlet and silk (p. 93). 
Especially am I grateful for an explanation of Saiizi brocades and Jannabiya cloth (p. 79) ; 
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and on p. 124 there is a note worth quoting ; “ The word grao (gram in the old spelling) is 
almost always used in the sense of the red dye (not really a grain). The use of the word gram 
(pronounced as an English word) to denote the chick-pea (Cicer aretinus) is modem. For this 
Barbosa employed the word chicharo (chicharro in modern spelling), the correct Portuguese 
name for this pea.” Incidentally, a note on p. 131 points out that a very early, if not the 
earliest, use of casfa in Portuguese for the modern term “ caste ” is in Correa, I. p. 746 : 
“ Melequiaz [Malik Ayyaz] was a foreigner, a Moor, a Jao [Javanese] by caste.” On p. 206 
there is a valuable note on umbrella ” and the various terms in European languages there- 
for, and on p. 218 another on tambarane, the portable lingam worn by Lingayats. 

This volume closes with a long note by Barbosa on Jogues, or, as the copyist has it, 
Jones ! And here I propose to leave him, with gratitude to Dames for his version and his 
annotations. Would that he were still alive to give us more. 

(To be continued.) 


A CHINESE EXPEDITION ACROSS THE PAMIRS AND 
HINDUKUSH, A.D. 747.1 
By Sir AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E. 

At the beginning of my second Central Asian journey (1906 — 08), and again at that of 
the third (1913 — 16), I had the good fortune to visit ground in the high snowy range of the 
Hindukush which, however inaccessible and remote it may seem from the scenes of the great 
historical dramas of Asia, was yet in the eighth century a.d. destined to witness events 
closely bound up with a struggle of momentous bearing for vast areas of the continent. I 
mean the glacier pass of the Darkot (15,400 feet above sea-level) and the high valleys to the 
north and south of it, through which leads an ancient route connecting the Pamirs and the 
uppermost headwaters of the Oxus with the Dard territories on the Indus, and thus with the 
north-west marches of India.® 

The events referred to arose from the prolonged conflict vith the Arabs in the west 
and the rising power of the Tibetans in the south, into which the Chinese empire under the 
T‘ang dynasty was brought by its policy of Central Asian expansion. Our knowledge of 
the memorable expedition of which I propose to treat here, and of the historical developments 
leading up to it, is derived wholly from the official Chinese records contained in the Annals 
of the T'ang dynasty. They were fir.st rendered generally accessible by the extracts which 
M. Chavannes, the lamented great Sinologue, published in his invaluable ‘ Documents sur 
les Turcs occidentaux.’^ 

1 Reprinted from the Geographical Journal for February, 1922. 

2 The accompanying sketch-map 1 is intended to iliustrate the general features of the mountain 
territories between the western T‘ien-shan and the Indus which were affected by the political develop- 
ments and military operations discussed in this paper. 

Sketch-map 2 reproduces essential topographical details of that portion of the ground between the 
uppermost Oxus and Gilgit river valleys which witnessed the chief exploits of the Chinese expedition 
of A.D, 747 into the Hindukush region. It has been prepared from Northern Transfrontier Sheet 
No. 2 S. W. of the Survey of India, scale 4 miles to 1 inch. 

For convenient reference regarding the general topography of this mountain region may be recom- 
mended also sheet No. 42 of the 1 ; 1,000,000 m.ap of Asia imblished by the Survey of India (Calcutta, 
1919). 

3 Documents sur les Tou-kiue {Turcs) occidentaux, recueillis et comment's par Edouard Chavannes, 
Membre de 1 Institut, etc., published by the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St, Petersburg, 1903, See 
in particular pp. 149-1.74. 
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In order to understand fully the details of the remarkable exploit, which brought a 
Chinese army right across the high inhospitable plateaux of the Pamirs to the uppermost 
Oxus valley, and thence across the ice-covered Darkot down to the valleys of Yasin and 
Gilgit draining into the Indus, it is necessary to pay the closest regard to the topography 
of that difficult ground. Modern developments arising from the Central Asian interests 
of two great Asiatic powers, the British and Russian empires, have since the eighties of the 
last century helped greatly to add to our knowledge of the regions comprised in, or adjacent 
to, the great mountain massif in the centre of Asia, which classical geography designated by 
the vague but convenient name of Imaos. But much of the detailed topographical informa- 
tion is not as yet generally accessible to students. Even more than elsewhere, personal 
familiarity with the ground in its topographical and antiquarian aspects seems here needed 
for a full comprehension of historical details. 

This local knowledge I was privileged to acquire in the course of the two Central 
Asian expeditions already referred to, and accordingly I have taken occasion to elucidate 
the facts coimected with that memorable Chinese exploit in Serindia, the detailed report 
on my second journey, soon to be issued from the Oxford University Piess.^ The bulk and 
largely archaeological contents of this work may prevent that account from attracting the 
attention of the geographical student. Hence, ^dth the kind permission of the Delegates 
of the Oxford University Press, I avail myself of the opportunity to present here [Geogra- 
phical Journal] the main results of my researches. 

Some preliminary remarks seem needed to make clear the political and military 
situation which prevailed in Central Asia during the first half of the eighth centuiy a.d., 
and which accounted for the enterprise to be discussed here.® After a long and difScult 
struggle the Chinese under the greatT'ang emperors T‘ai-tsung (a.d. 627-650) and Kao-tsung 
(a.d. 650-684) succeeded in vanquishing, first the Northern Turks (a.d. 630), and after a short 
interval also the Western Turks. They were the principal branches of that great 
Turkish nation which since its victory over the Juan-juan (Avars) and the Hoa, or Hephihalites, 
about the middle of the seventh century, had made itself master of inner Asia. By 
A.D. 659 the Chinese had regained political predominance, and for the most part also military 
control, over the great Central Asian territories roughly corresponding to what is nov/ known 
as Chinese Turkestan, after having lost them for about four centuries.* 

This renewed effort at Central Asian expansion, hke that first made by the great Han 
emperor Wu-ti (140-86 b.c.), had for its object partly the protection of north-western China 
from nomadic inroads and partly the control of the great Central Asian trade route passing 
through the Tarim basin. Stretching from east to we.st between the great mountain ranges 
of the T‘ien-shan in the north and the K‘un-lun in the south, the Tarim basin is filled for 
the most part by huge drift-sand deserts. Yet it was destined by nature to serve as the 
main overland line for the trade intercourse between the Far East and Western Asia, and 
recent archaeological explorations have abundantly proved its great importance generally 
for the interchange of civilizations between China, India, Iran, and the classical West. 

During Han times, when China’s great export trade of silk had first begun about 
110 B.c. to find its way westwards through the strings of oases scattered along the foot of 

•l The work has appeared since the above \v.«i3 written. 

For a masterly exposition from Chinese and Western .sources of all historical facts here briefly 
summed up, see M. Chavannes' Essai lur Vhhtoire des Tou-kiue occidtiitaux, forming the concluding 
portion of his Documents sur les Turcs occidenlaux, pp. 217-303. 

6 Cf. Chavannes, Turcs occideniaux, pp. 260 sqq. 
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the T‘ien-shan and K‘un-lun, the Chinese hold upon the “ Western Kingdoms ” with their 
settled and highly civilized populations had been threatened mainly by inroads of the Huns 
and other nomadic tribes from the north. After the reconquest imder the Emperor Kao- 
tsung the situation was essentially different. The danger from the nomadic north had 
lessened. Troubles with the medley of Turkish tribes left in possession of the ^ide grazing 
areas beyond the T'ien-shan never ceased. Yet the Chinese administration by a well- 
organized system of garrisons, and still more by diplomatic skill, was well able to hold them 
in check. But additional and greater dangers had soon to be faced from other sides. The 
claim to the succession of the vhole vast dominion of the Western Turks was drawing the 
administration of the Chinese protectorate, established in the Tarim basin and known as 
the “ Four Garrisons,'’ into constant attempts to assert effective authority also to the west 
of the great meridional range, the ancient Imaos, in the regions comprising what is now 
Russian and Afghan Turkestan. t 

Considering the vast distances separating these regions from China proper and the 
formidable difficulties offered by the intervening great deserts and mountain ranges, Chinese 
control over them was from the outset bound to be far more precarious than that over the 
Tarim basin. But the dangers besetting Chinese dominion in Central Asia increased greatly 
with the appearance of two new forces upon the scene. Already in the last quarter of the 
seventh century the newly rising power of the Tibetans seriously threatened and for a time 
effaced the Chinese hold upon the Tarim basin. 8 Even after its recovery by the Chinese 
in A.D. 692 the struggle never quite ceased. 

Another and almost equally great threat to China’s Central Asian dominion arose 
in the west through the advance of Arab conquest to the Oxus and beyond. About a.d. 670 
it had already made itself felt in Tokharistan, the important territory on the middle Oxus 
comprising the greater part of the present Afghan Turkestan. Between a.d. 705 and 715 
the campaigns of the famous Arab general Qota'iba had carried the Muhammadan arms 
triumphantly into Sogdiana, between Oxus and Yaxartes, and even further.® By taking 
advantage of internal troubles among the Arabs and by giving sui^port to all the principalities 
between the Yaxartes and the Hindukush which the Arabs threatened with extinction, the 
Chinese managed for a time to stem this wave of Muhammadan aggression. But the 
danger continued from this side, and the Chinese position in Central Asia became even more 
seriously jeopardized when the Tibetans soon after a.d. 741 advanced to the Oxus valley 
and succeeded in joining hands with the Arabs, their natural allies. 

Baulked for the time in their attempts to secure the Tarim basin, the Tibetans had 
only one line open to effect this junction. It led fii'st down the Indus from Ladak through 
Baltistan (the Great P o-lu ’’ of the Chinese Annals) to the Hindukush territories of Gilgit 
and Yasin, both comprised in the ‘ Little P‘o-lu ” of the Chinese record, s.i® Thence the 
passes of the Darkot and the Baroghil — the latter a saddle in the range separating the Oxus 
from the Chitral river headwaters — would give the Tibetans access to Wakhan ; through 
this open portion of the upper Oxus valley and through fertile Badakhshan the Arabs 

^ For very interesting notices of the administrative organization, which tho Cliinese attempted soon 
after A.D. 059 to impose upon the territories from tho Yaxartes to the Oxus and even south of the 
Hirniukush, see Chavannes, Turcs occidentaux, pp. 208 sqq. 

8 Cj. Chavannes, Turcs occidentaux, pp. 280 sqq. 

• See Chavannes, ibid, pp. 288 sqq. 

to Cj. for this identification Chavannes, ibid. p. IGO, and Notes supplementaries i also my Ancient 
Khotan, i. pp. 6 sqq. 
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established on the middle Oxus might be reached with comparative ease. But an advance 
along the previous portions of this route was beset with very serious difficulties, not merely 
on account of the great height of the passes to be traversed and of the extremelj' confined 
nature of the gorges met with on the Indus and the Gilgit river, but quite as much through 
the practical absence of local resources sufficient to feed an invading force anywhere between 
Ladak and Badakhshan. 

Nevertheless the persistent advance of the Tibetans along this most difficult line is 
clearly traceable in the Chinese records. ” Great P o-lu," i.e.. Baltistan, had already become 
subject to them before a.d. 722. About that time they attacked Little P^o-lii. ’ declaring, 
as the T'ang Annals tell us, to Mo-chin-mang its king ; “it is not your kingdom which we 
covet, but we wish to use your route in order to attack the Four Garrisons (i.e., the Chinese 
in the Tarim basin). ’’H In a.d. 722 timely military aid rendered by the Chinese enabled 
this king to defeat the Tibetan de.sign. But after three changes of reign the Tibetans 
won over his successor Su-shih-li-chih, and inducing liirn to marry a Tibetan princess secured 
a footing in Little P'o-lii.” “ Thereupon." in the words of the T‘ang sJni. “ more than 
twenty kingdoms to the north-west became all subject to the Tibetans.”'^ These events 
occurred shortly after a.d. 741.*^ 

The danger thus created by the junction between Tibetans and Arabs forced 
the Chinese to special efforts to recover their hold upon Yasin and Gilgit. Three successive 
ex[jeditions despatched by the “ Protector of the Four Garrisons,” the Chinese Governor- 
General, had failed, when a special decree of the Emperor Hsuan-tsang in a.d. 747 entrusted 
the Deputy Protector Kao Hsien-chih, a general of Korean extraction commanding the 
military forces in the Tarim basin, with the enterprise to be traced here. We owe our 
detailed kowiedge of it to the official biography of Kao H.sien-chih preserved in the T'ang 
Annals and translated by M. Chavannes. To that truly great scholar, through whose 
premature death in 1918 all branches of historical research concerning the Far Ea.st and 
Central Asia have suffered an irreparable loss, belongs full credit for having recognized that 
Kao Hsien-chih’s remarkable expedition led liim and his force across the Pamirs and over 
the Baroghil and Darkot passes. But he did not attempt to trace in detail the actual routes 
follow'cd bj^ Kao Hsien-chih on this hazardous enterprise or to localize the scenes of all its 
striking events. To do this in the light of iM^rsonal acquaintance with the topography of 
these regions, their physical conditions, and their scanty ancient remains, is my object in 
the following pages. 

With a force of 10.000 cavalry and infantry Kao Hsicn-chih started in the spring of 
A.D. 747 from An-hsi, then the headquarters of the Chinese administration in the Tarim 
basin and corresponding to the present town and oasis of Kucha. In thirty-five days 
he reached Su-le, or Kashgar, through Ak-su and by the great caravan road leading along 
the foot of the T ien-shan. Twenty days more brought his force to the military post of the 

11 See Chavannes. Turcs occidentaux. p 150. 

12 Cf. Chavannes, ibid., p. 151. Ily the twenty kingdoms are obviously meant petty hill 
prin' ipalities on the Upper Oxus from Wakhan downwards, and probably also others in the vallej-.s south 
of Hindukush, such as Mastuj and Ohitral. 

13 CJ. Stein. Ancient Khotan, i. p. 7. a.d. 741 is the date borne by the Imperial edict investing 
Su-shih-li-chih’.s immediate predecessor ; its text is still e.xtant in the records extracted by M. Ohavanne.s, 
Turns occidenlaux, pp. 211 sqq. 

U For these and all other details taken from M Chavannes' translation of Kao Hsien-chih’s biographv 
in tha T'atig shii, see Turcs occidentaux, pp. 152 sqq. 
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T‘sung-Iing mountains, established in the position of the present Tashkurghan in Sarikol.i* 

Thence by a march of twenty days the “ valley of Po-mi,” or the Pamirs, was gained, and 
after another twenty days Kao Hsien-chih arrived in “ the kingdom of the five Shih-ni, " 
i.e., the present Shighnan on the Oxus. 

The marching distance here indicated agrees well with the time which large caravans y 

of men and transport animals would at present need to cover the same ground. But how 
the Chinese general managed to feed so large a force, after once it had entered the tortuous 
gorges and barren high valleys beyond the outlying oases of the present Kashgar and Yangi- 
hissar districts, is a problem which might look formidable, indeed, to any modern commander. 

The biography in the Annals particularly notes that “ at that time the foot soldiers all kept 
horses {i.e., ponies) on their own account.” Such a provision of transport must have con- 
siderably increased the mobility of the Chinese troops. But it also implied greatly increased 
difficulties on the passage through ranges which, with the exception of certain portions of 
the Pamirs, do not afford sufficient grazing to keep animals alive without liberal provision 
of fodder. 

It was probably as a strategic measure, meant to reduce the difficulties of supply in 
this inhospitable Pamir region, that Kao Hsien-chih divided his forces into three columns 
before starting his attack upon the position held by the Tibetans at Lien-yiin. M. Chavannes 
has shown good reason for assuming that by the river P‘o-le (or So-le), which is described 
as flowing in front of Lien-yiin, is meant the Ab-i-Panja branch of the Oxus, and that Lien-yiin 
itself occupied a position corresponding to the present village of Sarhad, but on the opposite, 
or southern, side of the river, where the route from the Baroghil pass debouches on the 
Ab-i-Panja. We shall return to this identification in detail hereafter. Here it will suffice k ' 

to show that this location is also clearly indicated by the details recorded of the concentration 
of Kao Hsien-chih’s forces upon Lien-yiin. 

Of the three columns which were to operate from different directions and to effect 
a simultaneous junction before Lien-yon on the thirteenth day of the seventh month (about 
the middle of August), the main force, under Kao Hsien-chih himself and the Imperial Con.- 
missioner Pien Ling-ch‘eng, passed through the kingdom of Hu-mi, or Wakhan, ascending 
the main Oxus valley from the west. Another column which is said to have moved upon 
Lien-yOn by the route of Ch‘ih-fo-t'ang, " the shrine of the red Buddha,”** may be assumed, 
in view of a subsequent mention of this route below, to have operated from the opposite 
direction down the headwaters of the Ab-i-Panja. These could be reached without serious 
difficulty from the Sarikol base either over the Tagh-dumbash Pamir and the Wakhjir pass 

15 Ts'ung-ling, or “ the Onion Mountains,” is the ancient Chinese designation for the great snowy 
range which connects the T'ien-shan in the north with the K‘un-lun and Hindukush in the south, and 
forms the mighty eastern rim of the Pamirs The Chinese term is sometimes extended to the high valleys 
and plateaus of the latter also. The range culminates near its centre in the great ice-clad peak of 
Muztagh-ata and those to the north of it, rising to over 25,000 feet above sea-level. It is to this great 
mountain chain, through which all routes from the Oxus to the Tarim basin pass, that the term Imaos 
is clearly applied in Ptolemy’s ‘ Geography.’ 

The great valley of Sarikol, situated over 10,000 feet above sea-level, yet largely cultivated in ancient 
times, forms the natural base for any military operations across the Pamirs ; for early accounts of it in 
Ohinese historical texts and in the records of old travellers from the East and West, cf. my .Ancient Khotan, 

L pp. 27 sqq. Descriptions of the present Sarikol and of the two main routes which connect it with 

Kashgar, through the Gez valley to the north of Muztagh-ata and across the Chichiklik pass in the south, ^ 

are given in my Ruins oj Khotan, pp. 67 sqq., and Desert Cathay, i. pp. 89 sqq. 

1® The term fo-t'ang, which M. Chavannes translates “la salle du Bouddba . . ., ” designates, 
according to Dr. Giles’s Chineae-English Dictionary, p. 1330, “ a family shrine or oratory for the worship 
of Buddha.” Considering the location, the rendering of fang by “ dirine ” seems here appropriate. 
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(16,200 feet)i^ or by way of the Naiza-tash pass and the Little Pamir. Pmally, a third 
column, composed of 3,000 horsemen, which was to make its way to Lien-yiin by Pei-ku, 
or *■ the northern gorge,” may be supposed to have descended from the side of the Great 
Pamir. For such a move from the north, either one of the several passes could be used which 
lead across the Nicholas range, south-east of Victoria lake, or possibly a glacier track, as 
yet unexplored, leading from the latter into one of the gorges which debouch east of Sarhad.i* 
In any case it is clear that by thus bringing up his forces on convergent but wholly distinct 
lines, and by securing for himself a fresh base in distant Shighnan. the Chinese general 
eSectively guarded against those difficulties of supplies and transport which, then as nov. , 
would make the united move of so large a body of men across the Pamirs a physical 
impossibility. 

The crossing of the Pamirs by a force, which in its total strength amounted to ten 
thou.sand men, is so remarkable a military achievement that the measures which alone pro- 
bably made it possible deserve some closer examination, however succinct the Chinese record 
is upon which we have to base it. So much appears to me clear, that the march was not 
effected in one body, but in three columns moving up from Kashgar in successive stages by 
routes of which Tash-kurghan, “ the post of the Ts‘ung-ling mountains,” was the advanced 
base or point d’appui. If Kao Hsien-chih moved ahead mth the first column or detachment 
to Shighnan and was followed at intervals by the other two detachments, the advantage 
gained as regards supplies and transport must have been very great. His own column would 
have reached a fresh base of supplies in Shighnan while the second was moving across the 
main Pamirs and the third arriving in Sarikol from the plains. Thus the great strain of 
having to feed simultaneously the whole force on ground absolutely without local resources 
was avoided. It must be remembered that, once established on the Oxus, the Cliinese 
Commissariat could easily draw upon the abundant produce of Badakhshan, and that for 
the column left on the Pamirs the comparatively easy route across the Alai would be available 
for drawing suiiplies from the rich plains of Farghana, then still under Chinese control. 

{To be continued.) 


REGARDING THE CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

A LITTLE pamphlet of 70 pages has come into my hands,* which purports to be “ an 
investigation into the latest researches in connection with the time-honoured tradition 
regarding the martyrdom of St. Thomas in Southern India.” It is a Catholic production 
with an introduction by Mgr. Teixeira, Vicar General of the Diocese of Mylapore (San Thome 
de Meliapur), and has been written by a “retired Superintendent, General Records, Govern- 
ment Secretariat, Madras,” who is also Editor of the Catholic Register. It is, however, far 
from being a sectarian issue, and the pros and cons of long-disputed points relating to the 
alleged mission of St. Thomas to India and its termination in South India are fairly set out 
in a manner worth the serious attention of students. There is also a painstaking biblio- 
graphy at the end of the pamphlet. 

The author’s position is well explained by Mgr. Teixeira, who writes : — “ (1) That even 
if the evidence so far available is not such as to compel belief, it nevertheless argues very 
.strongly hi favour of the tradition which places the martyrdom of St. Thomas in Southern 

17 For descriptions of this route, cj. my Buins of Kholan, pp. 60 sqq., and Desert Cathay, i. pp. 83 sqq. 

18 Regarding the existence of this track, cf. the information obtained in the course of my third 
Central Asian journey. Geographical Journal, 48, (1916), p. 216. 

1 St. Thomas the Apostle in India, by F. A. ITCniz. JIadras : Hoe and Co., 1922. 
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India ; and (2) that the writers who have tried to diseredit and disprove it have failed to do 
so.” As Editor of this Journal I have perforce had to make myself acquainted at times 
with the story of St. Thomas as regards India^ and speaking personally, my impression 
is that there is nothing against the possibility or even probability of the Apostle’s visit to 
South India, in addition to his attendance at the Court of so great a monarch as Glondo- 
phares (Guduphara), must have been in Northern India and Afghanistan in the middle 
half of the first century of the Christian era. Such a theory involves the supposition, easily 
defensible, of a journey southward by sea to Muziris (Cranganore), then the most famous 
port on the Malabar Coast, and onwards either overland aiaArgaru (Urgapura = Alaviiy = 
Madura), or by sea to the country of the Aioi (Aay = P.andya), or of the Toringai ( = Soringoi 
= Chola), where there were then several ports well known to Yavana (Western foreigners) 
seamen, merchants and traders. 

Mr. D'Cruz does not carry hi.s account of the tradition of St. Thomas in India beyond 
the arrival of the Portuguese, and it will help the further investigation thereof to state here 
what Duarte Barbosa, who may be regarded as the Father of Portuguese Indian story, has 
to say on the subject, quoting from the late Mr. Dames’ edition of 1921. 

In vol. II, p. 88, Barbosa has a note on Chatua, i.e., Chetwai or Chettuvayi, locally 
the traditional landing-place of St. Thomas on the Malabar Coast, and then passes on to 
Cranganore, at that time (c. 1500-1520) under the ruler of Cochin. Of this place he .says 
(p. 89) 

■ ■ In these place.s [Chatua and Cranganor] dwell many Moors, Christians and Heathen 
Indians. The Christians follow the doctrines of the Blessed Saint Thomas, and they 
hold there a Church dedicated to him, and another to Our Lady. They arc very 
devout Christians, lacking nothing but true doctrine whereof I will speak further 
on, for many of them dwell from here as far as Charamandel, whom the blessed 
Saint Thomas left established here when he died in these regions.” 

Then on p. 9.8, in reference to Cochin itself, Barbosa remarks : 

■■ This Kingdom possesses a very large and excellent river [Cochin River, really an 
outlet of the Cochin lagoon], which here comes forth to the sea by which come in great 
ships of Moors and Christians, who trade with this Kingdom [meaning, I take it, 

Muhammadan and European traders] At the mouth of the river the King our 

Lord [of Portugal] possesses a very fine fortress, which is a large settlement of Por- 
tuguese and Christians, natives of the land, who became Christians after the estab- 
lishment of our fortress. And every day also other Christian Indiana who have 
remained from the teaching of the Blessed Saint Thomas come there also from 
Coilam and other places.” 

From this it will be seen that the early Portuguese settlers clearly distinguished 
between their own Christian converts and the Syrian “ Christians of St. Thomas.” 

On pp. 96-97 Barbosa remarks that ” Passing this place [Cochin], we come at once 
to another, the first in this kingdom of Coilam which they call Cale Coilam [Fort (QU’a) 
Coilam, and also Caymcolan,«».e., Kayankallam], whither come numbers of Moors, Heathens 
and Christians of the doctrine of the Blessed Saint Thomas and many of them also dwell 
in the inland country.” On this Mr. Dames notes (p. 96) that “ it was a centre of the Syrian 
Christians from an early period, a church having been built there in a.d. 829.” He also 
gives (p. 97) references to Marco Polo, Fr. Jordanus, Marignolli and Hobson- Jobaon, which 
are very useful here. 
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As regards Quilon itself, after stating (p. 97) that it was “ a very great city with a 
right good haven,” Barbosa says that “ Hither come Moors, Heathen and Christians in 
great numbers.” And he then proceeds to remark (pp. 97 if.) that At a certain point 
where the land projects into the sea is a very great church, miraculously built by the 
Apostle Our Lord Saint Thomas.” Then follows a variant of the well-known story of the 
great log at full length, but it is told of Quilon and not here of Mailapur : “ The Christians 
of Saint Thomas asserted to me that they had found this written in their book which they 
preserve with extreme reverence.” With the log, “ The Apostle then, whom they call 
Matoma [ = Syrian, Mar Thoma],” miraculously built his Church. 

Barbosa then makes some statements as to these Christians which are worth 
excerpting (pp. 100-101) : 

Beholding these miracles and many others, which Our Lord daily worked through 
him, many became Christians from Cochm to the great Kingdom of Coilam, which 
extends to the Coast facing towards Ceilam, in which there maybe well twelve thousand 
[variously 2,000 and 7,000] households of Christians scattered among the Heathen, 
and there also some churches in the inland country. The more part of these lack both 
doctrine and baptism, having only the name of Christian^ for St. Thomas in his time 
baptised all who desired baptism, and as the King of Coilam perceived that so many 
people were receiving his doctrine he took heed of it, saying that they would take pos- 
session of the land. So he began to shun them, and on this Saint Thomas departed 
thence, persecuted by them and by the Heathen, towards the land of Charamanuel 
and came to a great town named Mailapur, where he received martjT'dom and where 
he lies buried, of which I will speak more fuUy in its place further on. Thus from that 
time the Christians remained in this Kmgdom of Coilam with that church, and leviid 
duties on pepper, of which it possesses somewhat, and also other duties. These Chri-- 
tians, thus continuing without instructions and with no j)riest to baptise them, were 
for long Christians in nothing but name only. Then they gathered together and took 
counsel one with another, and determined to send forth some from among them into 
the world where the Sacrament of Baptism was known. With this intent five men 
set forth into the world at great cost, and came to stay in the land of Armenia [Syria] 
where they found many Christians and a Patriarch who ruled them, who, understanding 
their object, sent with them a Bishop and five or six clerks to baptise them and sav 
mass and instruct them, which Bishop tarried with them for five or six years, and when 
he went back there came another, who stayed with them for as many years, Thu.-, 
for a long time they continued to improve. 

These Armenians are white men ; they speak Arabic and Chaldee. They have the 
church law and recite their prayers perpetually. Yet I know not whether they r.-cite 
the whole office as do our Friars. They wear their tonsures reversed, hair in the })L'ee 
of the tonsure, and the head around it shaven. They wear white shirts, and turbmis 
on then heads ; they go barefoot, and wear long beards. They arc extremely devout 
and say mass at the altar as we do here, with a cross facing them. He who says it 
walks between two men, who helir him, one on each side. They communicale with 
salted bread insead of the host, and consecrate thereof .-sufficient for all who are present 
in the church ; they distribute the whole of this as if it were blessed bread, and everv 
man comes to the foot of the altar to receive it from the priest's hand. And the wine is 
in this wise. As at that time there was no wine in India they take raisins brought 
from Mecca and Ormuz, and leave them for the night to soak ; the next day when 
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they go to say mass they press out the juice, and say the mass with that. These men 
baptised for money, and when they returned from Malabar to their own country they 
had great riches, and thus for lack of money many went unbaptised.” 

Barbosa’s next reference (pp. 102-103) to the earlier South Indian Christians may, 
if further followed up, turn out to be important : At this Cape Comory [Kumari, Comorin] 
tli.^re is an ancient Church of Christians which was founded by the Armenians [Syrians], 
who still direct it, and perforin in it the Divine Service of Christians, and have crosses on 
the altars. All mariners [again after a common Indian custom] pay it a tribute and the 
Portuguese celebrate mass there when they pass. There are there many tombs, amongst 
which there is one which has written on it a Latin epitaph : ‘ Hie jacet Catuldus GuUi filius 
qui obiit anno .” On this, however, Mr. Dames remarks : “As this passage appears, ac- 

cording to Lord Stanley’s note, neither in the Barcelona MS. nor in the Munich MS. No. 
570, and is not found in the Portuguese text nor in Ramu.-io, it depends only on the Munich 
MS. No. 571. It would seem, therefore, to be a rather late interpolation.” I am not, how- 
ever, quite satisfied thus to dismiss this very precise statement, and it would be quite worth 
while to examine the jungle about the Cape or neighbourhood for possible remains. 

Doubling the Cape and passing by Ceylon and the Pearl Fisheries, Barbosa arrived 
ai Mailapur, now' usuallyspelt Mylapore, in the neighbourhood of San Thonm, or St. Thomas’s 
Mount, and he describes again at length on pp. 126-129 a variant of the legend of St. Thomas, 
which is characteristically Indian. 

“ Here lies buried the body of the Blessed Saint Thomas in a little church near 
the sea. The Christians of Coulam say that when Saint Thomas departed thence, 
behig persecuted by the Heathen, he came with certain of his fellows to the city of 
Mailapur, which in those days was a city of ten or twelve leagues in length, and far 
removed from the sea which afterwards ate away the land and advanced well into the 
city.2 At first Saint Thomas began to preach the faith of Christ, and converted 
certain men thereto, wherefore the others went about to slay him, and he for this reason 
dw'elt apart from the people, wandering ofttimes in the wilderness.” 

This is follow'ed by a story of the accidental killing of a peacock on the wing by a hun- 
ter, which turned out to be St. Thomas himself, whereon the people buried him as a Saint. 
■■ Thus he Ucs very modestly in the church which bis disciples and fellows built for him 
(p. 129).” 

The story of the slaying of the peacock reminds Mr. Dame.s of the Buddhist Nachcha 
Jataka {Haiisa Jatak^i), and he suggests that it is realty an old Buddhist tale fastened on 
ta St. Thomas after a manner well known to students of folktales. The use made by Hindu 
and Muhammadan ascetics of the Christian tomb is also thoroughly Indian (p. 129) : 

’’The Moors and Heathen used to burnlights on it, each one claiming it as his own. 
The church is arranged in our fashion with crosses on the altar and on the summit of 
the vault, and a wooden grating, and peacocks as di'viccs , but it is now \cry ruinous 
and all around it covered with brushwood, and a poor Moor holds charge of it and begs 
alms for it, from which a lamp is kept burning at night, and on what is left they live, 
yjmo Indian Christians go there on pilgrimage and carry away many relics, little 
earthen balls from the same tomb of the Blc.sscd Saint Thomas, and also give alms to 
the aforesaid Moor, telling him to repair the said house.” 

^ Ttiis is really a ceafuaed reference to the ator\' of the* connection of iSt. Thomas with Pulicat, -8 
milea distant, current among the early Portugueae. See below next point in conr.ection with 
St. Thomas. 
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Finally Mr. Dames (pp. 127-129) shows that San Thome was founded by Nima da 
Cunha in 1533, no doubt in memory of this tale, and that Mailapm became confused by 
European travellers and writers with Pulicat, then the nearest seaport. On pp. 130-131 
he quotes Correa, who in 1521 was a member of a Committee of investigation into the 
story about St. Thomas’ burial, set up apparently in 1517, the year before Barbosa left 
India, under Lopes de Sequeira and his successor, Duarte de Meneses. Correa’s statement 
is remarkable (pp. 130-131) : — 

“ I, Caspar Correa, who vTite this story, went in the company of Pero Lopes de 
Sampayo to visit this holy house. And the Captain Pero Lopes left the ship at Pale- 
acate, and twelve or fifteen men landed with him on a pilgrimage to the holy house 
which is seven leagues away (i.e., at Mailapur), aU on foot, singing and rejoicing, with 
plenty of food and drink. On coming in sight of the holy house we were all overcome 
by a devout sadness, so that we sang no more nor spoke one to the other with a new 
devotion in our hearts, remembering our sins. Each man recited his prayers with 
so great a trembling that his legs and arms weakened and shook, for we seemed to be 
planting our feet on holy ground. And outside the door of the holy house we fell on 
our knees, and shed so many tears that I know not whence they came. There w'e all 
confessed and the Father said mass (havmg brought with him all that was needful 
therefor), and w'e all took the holy sacrament. And this was the first mass that was 
said in the holy house, being the day of Corpus Christ! of the year 1521.” 

Then he goes on to describe repairs done to the church, and the discovery of some of 
the bones of the king who had been converted by Saint Thomas, who was reported by the 
country-folk to have been called Tanimudolyar, interpreted as “ Thomas, the servant of 
God.” But I take it that this name or rather title is merely “ Tani Mudaliyar, Thomas 
the Great.” 

We have, however, not yet got to the bottom of the story of St. Thomas, for 
Mr. D’Cruz notes that Father Hosten, S.J., “has started publishing in the Catholic Herald oj 
India, beginning with the issue of 27th July 1921, tentative articles on his findings ” during 
a visit to San Thome in the beginning of 1921. And also measures are beiirg taken to 
have translated into English a volume on St. Thomas and the Malabar tradition by the 
Rev. Fr. Bernard of St. Thomas, T.O.C.D. This work was published in Malayalam in 
1917, filling about 500 pages. 

EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN FAMINES.' 

By P. N. RAMASWAMI, B.A. 

{With an Additional Note by L. M. Anstey.) 

Introduction. 

“ The idols of the market-place ” — to adopt the picturesque language of Bacon — " are 
the most troublesome of all — those, namely which have entwined themselves round the 
understanding from the associations of words and names. For men imagine that their reason 
governs words, whilst, in fact, words react upon the understanding i and this has rendered 

1 In the publication of these paiiers I have icceivea very great help from my gifted and beloved 
master, Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar. The Nestor of South Indian Historians spared no pains to mahe 
those papers as comprehensive as possible. Sever.il eminent scholars — especially Pandit Srinva^ai 
Achariar and Fr. Steenkiste— have liberally helped me with facts, suggestions, etc. I thank them all. 
I also take this opportunity to thank the St. -Joseph's College Library Stafi for their kindly services 
during the preparation of these papers; and have much pleasure in thankfully acknowledging their 
unfailing courtesy, promptand intelligent help. — P.N.R. 
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philosophy and science sophistical and inactive.” And in Political Economy, above all 
sciences, vre may expect the idols of the market-place to abound. Indian Economics is 
full of stubborn fallacies which would at once have been loosened by a Socratic Induction 
and altogether dispelled by a scientific analysis. The early history of Indian famines is an 
instance in point. It is only the deceptive familiarity of common discourse which fosters 
the prevailing general impression that famines at the present day are the direct consequence 
of English administration, and that in times of the predominance of the Hindus and Muham- 
madans they were less extended in area and less tragic in their effects. ^ But a review of the 
early famines in India, of which History makes mention, shows ‘ that such an assertion proceeds 
from sheer ignorance ; there is not a tittle of historical evidence to support it ’ (Theodore 
Morison, Economic Transition in India). Famines of long duration and extent, and causing 
very considerable destruction, have been frequently recorded from the very dawn of Indian 
History. In the language of the Imperial Gazetteer (vol. Ill, chapter X, page 475) ‘ famines 
were very frequent under native rule and frightful.’ 

But the prevailing general impression is,' as we have, already said, that famines are far 
more frequent and destructive now than in former times. The reason for the wide prevalence 
of this interesting assumption, based upon insufficient data, is not far to seek. The early 
history of Indian famines lies scattered in scores of volumes which are mostly inaccessible 
to the general reader ; while handy books of reference like Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of India, 
innumerable Gazetteers, Famine Commission Reports and special treatises like R, C. Butt’s 
Indian Famines, give adequate and ample information about famines in the British Period. 
It is the dearth of information in the former, and its plenteousness in the latter case, that is 
mainly responsible, it is submitted, for this widespread fallacy. The following series of papers 
are a pioneer attempt to sketch the early history of Indian Famines. They make no preten- 
sion whatsoever either to erudition or completeness. If this slight sketch of mine should 
be so fortunate as to induce competent men to undertake the early history of Indian famines 
on an adequate scale, it will have achieved its object. 

Ancient Hindu Period to the Death of Harsha in 650 A D. 

The Vedlc Period. 

The early history of Indian famines must be traced back to a time much anterior to the 
Vedic period (before 3000 B.c.). “ The one great danger that must have constantly threatened 

primitive man, was famine. ^lan in the savage state when’living [even] in our luxurious 
country was often brought to the verge of starvation, in spite of his having implements and 
weapons which his ruder ancestors had no idea of.” ‘ Con.sidor the condition of savages,’ 
says Bentham (Theory of Legislation, chapter vii, page 100), ‘ they strive incessantly against 
famine which cuts off entire tribes. Rivalry for subsistence produces among them the most 
cruel wars and, like beasts of prey, men pursue men as means of sustenance. The fear of this 
terrible calamity silences the softest sentiments of nature ; pity unites with insensibility in 
putting to death the old men who can hunt no longer.’ 

“It is obvious that famine and its hideous con.sequence, cannibalism, could only be 
prevented Iry the storage of food, which doubtless took at this early stage the form of the con- 
finement or in other words the domestication of such animals as formed the spoils of the chase 

2 in support of this theory, c/. Digby. Prosperous Briti'^f, lurjia ;^a,oroyi. Poverty ayid U u British Rulf' 
tn India. For the other side, cf. Morison, Srinivasa Kaghava .\iyangar, and others. “ The severity of 
famines is mitigated even in such a country us India.”~Mar 3 hall, Principles (Bk. IV, oliapter iv, 
page 187). 
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and the chief food-supply of men ” {R. A. Nelson, Law of Property, p. 26). Thus, frequent 
famines led to the transition from the hunting to the pastoral stage of civilisation (E. Jenks, 
History of Politics, ch. iv, p. 24). Dr. Schrader {Prc -historic Antiquitie,s of the Aryan Peoples, 
ch. V, p. 286) has admirably shoum how famines again can.sed the transition from the pastoral 
to the agricultural life. 

To labour and to store. — the fundamental laws of man’s existence on earth, — are the 
offspring, so to speak, of their parents. Hunger and Famine. 

Vedie Period. 2000 B.C. — 1400 B.C. 

The transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life of the Indian man lands us in the 
■Vedie period of Indian History (2000—1400 B.C.). The four Vedas constitute the chief sources 
of information for this period. •'The ends of Vedie Hymns were practical. The Vedie 
Hy.nns were designed to persuade the gods to deal generously with men : 

.\.3 birds extend their sheltering wings, 

.Spread your protection over us.” {Rig Veda.)^ 

Therefore we find in the Rig Veda, the most ancient of our records, the first famine cry : 

'■ The waters of the upper sea in Heaven were prisoned by the gods, 

But the wise priest released them all (removed the drought and wet the sods), 
He, prajnng the magic verse ; the rain compelling voice had he, 

God ! free us from the hunger-ill ; and give the magic word to me. 

Lot loose for us on earth the rain — the waters of yon heavenly sea ! ” 

But this is only one of the many voices raised in the Rig Veda in supplication to the 
gods who are over and over again besought to drive away the plague of hunger caused by 
frequent droughts : 

0 ! Indra (Rain-god) give food and strength to us who are hungry, 

Help us with thy help, powerful god, save us from this present plague, hunger 
ami wretchedness, 

Indra, do thou keep drought and hunger from our pasture ; 

So well-known for thy might. O ever beneficent showerer. 

Set open thou, unfretting towards us, this moving cloud.” 

Compare also the significant remark : — 

The gods did not gire hunger as the only death. 

.\ measure of the frequeu’y of droughts (and, consequentially, famines) in the Vedie 
P'U'io 1, can be had from th” rain-hymns (to invent a word) in the Rig Veda : 

■' 0 Mitra and Varuna, bedew with showers of hi-avcnly fluid the pasture where our kine 
graze ; and bedew our realms with honey, O gods of the noblest deeds. Through their help 
alone we shall earn, and be able to lay by ; and still there will be over-abundance. 

■ I invoke Mitra of holy might and Varuna the exterminator of the wicked, both cherish- 
ing a desire to pour down rains. 

■ Thy benevolence, O Agni, O god, which like the dowiijraur of a rain-cloud, is undefiled 
and wondrous and promotes our advancement. 

■ O Mitra and Varuna, the rain is giving out surprisingly loud thunders forebodincr 
plenty and puissance ; the -Mariits (too) have clad themselves in cloud. Induce, therefore 
by your clever words the reddish but stainless heaven to pour down showers. 

■ 0 Marnts, cry out from the ocean. O showerors, pour down showers (of rain). 


3 Coomaraswami, The Dnnre of etc., ch. I. (p. 18>. 
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‘ Sliowerers of vital vigour, 1 am glad to view your chariots like the subtle lustre 
accompanj ing the showers. 

‘ The mortal — be he a sage or a king — whom the show ers of rain conduct by the right 
path, never sustains defeat nor death. He never succumbs ; he is never distressed ; he never 
fails. His richer nev^er abate, nor do his succours cease.’ 

So great in fact was the importance of rain that the w^ord drought " amiva,’ as used above, 
became synonymous with the word ‘ anacana.' 

During the Vedic period famines resulting from drought, as Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 
in his masterly study of the Age, of the Mantras ha.s shown, were of frequent occurrence, when 
the starving poor desirous of food courted the man with the store of sustenance ; ‘ the lean 
beggar craving for food at'’ even poisonous plants after washing off the poison with water 
and people died of starvation in multitudes during famines. Tina debts, frequently mentioned 
in the Eig Veda and onwards, were probably contracted during these “ times of distress.”^ 

The bulk of the people, the agriculturists, were very poor, and borrowed at usurious 
rates of interest and repaid their debts in 16 or 18 instalments. The payment of ‘ debt 
from debt,' i,e., compoiindinar of old debts w^ith new ones, so common to-day among 
professional money-lenders, was equally so in 2000 b.o. There are two hymns in the 
Atharva Veda for securing release from debts. These things which w'c learn from Mr. 
P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Age of the 3Iantras, show that nothing is more natural, but nothing 
is more dangerous, than to cast a halo over the past and to make of it a golden age. The 
idyllic pictures of the Vedic period as a truly golden Age, before the pressure of famine had 
been felt, are beautiful but entirely devoid of historical truth. In the vigorous language of 
Wilks (Historical Sketches of South India, v'ol. I, p. 2), ’’ the Golden Age of India, like that of 
other regions, belongs exclusively to the poet. In the sober investigation of facts, this 
imaginary era recedes farther and farther at every stage of inquiry,- and all that w'e find is 
still the empty praise of the ages which have passed.” 

Epic Period, 1400 B.C. — 800 B.C. 

And beginning from this remote Vedic Age (2000 b.c. to 1400 B.C.) we can trace tin- 
frequent occurrence of famines along the centuries past the Atharvan poet, who prays that 
the sun may not ruin his crops, to the Epic period ( 1400 B.C. — 800 b.c.) ‘ when we observe that 
the gods were no longer trusted overmuch ’ (Hopkins, India, Old and New, p. 235). Por the 
good Kings of the Epics, far from trusting too much in the gods, built canals and reservoirs 
as their first duty and irrigated the country as best they could. In chapter V of the Sabha 
Parva (the Ka 9 chit chapter), Narsida asks Yudhistira, ‘Are the tanks large and full, located 
in suitable places in your kingdom, so that agriculture may not depend solely on rains from 
the heavens I Does not the seed and the maintenance of the man who tills go unrealised ? 
And the .sage advises the king not to leave agriculture to the mercy of the rain, but to assist 
it by the construction of tanks suitably situated in different parts of the kingdom. But in 
spite of these precautionary measures taken by the Epic kings, droughts, and consequently 
famines, of long duration and extent, occurred in the Epic period of Indian history. 

We find repeated allusions in the Great Epics, to “ droughts that lasted for manyyeais, 
bdhuvarsHi, and agahi more specially; “now at this time there was a great twelve-year 
drought, etc.’’ The Rdmdyana mentions (Balakanda, Adhyaya IX, slokas 8 and 9) that in 
the time of the great king Romapada, in consequence of some default on his part, a terrible and 


4 Maodonell and Kaith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. I. 
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dreadful drought, capable of striking terror into all, occurred. And it is said that when Rshya- 
9 ringa, the twice-born one, Ka 9 yapa’s son, entered the kingdom, Indra poured forth plenty of 
showers enlivening the hearts of all men. In the Uttara Kanda (Adhyaj’aSb, slokas 4 and 5) of 
the jRdutdyana, it is mentioned that after the disappearance of Indra a great drought prevailed. 
In consequence the world became unproductive, devoid of all juice, the forests rotted, pools, 
tanks, lakes, ('te._. dried up. and all living beings withered and decayetl. The Vana Parva 
(Adhyaya 193, sloJca 17, and following) in the Mahabhdrala, contains another striking reference. 
Vai 9 ampayana. says ; ‘ O Janamejaya ! for two years owing to absence of rain everything got 
parched up ; on the surface of the earth there was no water ; wells, ponds, lakes, etc., became 
dried up.’ It is also predicted in the Vana Parva that uusaasonal rainfall will frequently 
harrow mankind in the Kahyuga. 

The Epic poets also intimate that droughts came every twelve years. These droughts 
were the parents of famines, for whenever a drought is mentioned, the next thing noticed is the 
famine that followed it. Thus in one account : ‘ Now at this time came a twelve-year drought. 
The store of food was exhausted and there was no food.’ The descriptions of such famines 
are sufficiently vivid to malce it certain that the scenes were drawm from life In the Santi 
Parva of the Malidbhdrata (Adhyaya 141, sloka 13 and following) a terrible famine on account 
of a twelve-years ’ drought is mentioned. There is a remarkable sentence hearing on this 
subject in the same Parva, detailing the Viswamitra-chandala episode in which Viswamitra 
pressed by hunger during this famine entered the house of a Chandala and took away by stealth 
the leg of a dead dog to eat ! In the Chhatidogya Upanishad a similarly amusing story of a 
famine-stricken couple is related. The Ramayana alludes to famines in pre-Rama days. 
These were presumably caused by droughts. 

But it would only be a half-truth to say that famines at this time were due in all cases to 
droughts ; they were sometimes caused by disafforestation and robbery (the work of dacoits 
and tax-gatherers). For, in spite of the minatory warnings of the Brahmans 'that the king 
who devours his people by unjust taxation goes to hell,’ and the sage advice ‘that taxes are 
to be realised in the fashion of the weaver of the garland and not the coal-merchant’, there 
were bad Epic Kings who crushed their subjects by unjust taxation. The heavy indehtednoss 
of the agricultural classes accentuated these evils. Though the Sacred Laws provided that 
the State had to see that the money-lenders were never awarded interest exceeding 12%, 
widespread usury was eating into the very vitals of the rj'ot class (cf. C. V. Vaidya, Epic 
India, p. 219). Famines also resulted at times, not from drought, but from too much water. 
This is referred to in a proverb which deprecates ‘ too much ’ : ‘ Through too great coal the 
wood is burnt ; through too much rain famine comes ; too much is ever bad.’ 

An examination of other allied forms of Sanskrit Literature, sheds much light upon tiie 
frequency and widespread character of ancient Indian famines. The Ritualistic Literatui'e 
contains several references to ‘ droughts.’ Every pious Hindu, in making his Sandhya 
performance, prays daily that the god Surya shall avert drought with its hideous consequences. 
Similar references are found in the Sraddh, Upanayana and other ceremonies. The Dramatic 
Literature is replete with references of this kind. One among the innumerable instances is 
found in the V Anga of Sakuntala. Prose literature like Panchatantraka, Kathd-Saritsagara, 
Brihat-Katlidmanjari contain interesting allusions to famines and droughts. The astronomical 
and the astrologicalliterature constantly alludes to famines ‘ as in the nature of indications im- 
ported by specific astronomical phenomena or configurations ’ (Dr. V. V. Ramanan). Abund- 
ant information of ancient Indian famines is also found in the StStra Literature. In the 
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Aditya-hrdaya and Surya-kavacha, the Sun who is hailed as the Varita ‘ sender of clouds,’ 
is aptly referred to as the averter of calamities like famine, etc. The Subraimnia Sahasra 
Ndmdvali calls the god Snbramania the rain-giver, “ Ksliarnavargita ” (famine averter). 
In the Praises to the Nine Planets there is a story that Saturn being once offended caused a 
famine extending over twelve years to devastate the kingdom of Da 9 arata. The Lalila 
Sahasranamdvali, T’i.s7ini< Sahasrdndwavali , Siva-Sahasrandmdvali contain similar references. 

A study of the Bhagavatam reveals a similar state of affairs. In the Third Skandam and 
the Seventh Skandam there are references to famines. At the conclusion of the Bhdgavatam 
the sage Sukra predicts that famines will frequently figure in the annals of the Kaliyuga. 
The ^ri Devi BhdgavrJain also metions several famines. ‘ O bright-eyed lady ! say how you 
were able to pass those terrible years of famine. By whom were these children supported in 
the absence of food-stuffs ? Listen, 0 best of sages ! how this cruel famine-time was tided 
over by me, etc.’ (Skanda VII, Adhyaya 13, sUkas 7 and 30.) 

“Famines lasting 10, 5, and 9 years visited the land as a result of the Karma of the 
inhabitants. Owing to the prevalence of a terrible drought, there arose famine causing 
untold havoc. The ireople were emaciated. The heavy toll of lives in every house made it 
scarcely possible to count the number of corpses. (S. 12 .A. 9, s. 1 and 2.) 

“ Owing to the absence of rain every thing was parched up ; on the surface of the earth 
there was no water, etc. This drought 0 king, lasted for 100 years.’’ (S. 7, A. 28, c. 21 and 
22 .) 

The Purdnas, when properly studied, v ill yield abundant information on ancient Indian 
famines. I shall confine my.self entirely to the Vishnu Parana, which has been excellently 
translated by H. H. Wilson. In chapter IX, page 231, the importance of rain is emphasi/.ed : 

‘ The water which the clouds shed upon earth is in truth the ambrosia of living beings, for it 
gives fertility to the plants which are the support of their existence. By this aU vegetables 
grow and are inirtur hI and become the means of maintaining life. With them, again, those 
men who take the law for their fight, perform the daily sacrifices, and through them trive 
nourishment to the gods; and thus sacrifices, the Vedas, the Four castes with the Brahmanas 
at their head, all the residences of the god.s, all the tribes of animals, the whole world, all are 
supported by the rains bj' which food is produced.’ 

The Vishnu Parana contains several references to famines. According to the Vishnu 
Purdna even the Indra-loka was not immune from famine ; for it is said in the Durvasas-Indra 
episode (ch. IX, page 71) that ‘ all vegetable products, plants, and herbs in the Indra-loka 
were withered and died ; and India was divested of prosperity and energy.’ It is related in 
ch. XIII, page 102, that on the death of King Vena, who nas deposed by the Brahmans, 
famine and anarchy raged throughout the land. “ His subjects approached Prthu (Vena’s 
successor), suffering from the famine by which they were afflicted, as all the edible plants 
had perished during (he season of anarchy. In reply to his question as to the cause of their 
coming, they told him that in the interval in which the earth was without a king, all vegetable 
plants had died, and consequently the people bad perished. ‘ Thou,’ said they, ‘ art the 
bestower of sustenance on us ; thou ait ajipointed by the Creator the protector of the people ; 
grant us vegetables, the support of the lives of the .subjects who are perishing -with hunger.’ ’’ 
bimilarly on the death of Ka 9 yapa. anarchy ensued and famine raged throughout the land. 
Elsewhere, ch. xiii, p. 431, it is related that from the moment of Akrura’s departure from 
Dwaraka various calamities, portents, snakes, famine, plague and the like made their 
appearance. On this Andhaka, one of the elders of the Yadu race, thus spoke : 
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Wherever Swaphalka the father of Akrura dwelt, there famine, plague, death and other 
visitations were unknown. Once when there was want of rain in the kingdom of Kaskaja, 
Swaphalka was brouglit there, and immediately there fell rain from the heavens. It is 
elsewhere said in laudation of Sri Krishna, and as a proof of his extraordinary good 
fortune, that in his reign there was no famine ! ” ® 

At the conclu.sion of the Vishnu-Purana, Parasara predicts, among other things, “ that 
the people of the Kaliyuga will always be in dread of famine ; they will all live like hermits 
upon leaves, roots and fruits, and put a period to their lives through fear of want.” 

The Epic Kings, when a famine occurred, took strong remedial measures to mitigate 
its horrors. The relief of the famished people was looked upon at this period as a sacred duty 
devolving upon kings, as was also the adoption of mea.sures for protecting the people from 
fire, serpents, tigers, and epidemic diseases. " In fact,” says C. V. Vaidya {Epic India, p. 221) 
An almost every matter where modern civilised Governments think it their duty to come 
to the relief of the people, the people of Epic day.s looked upon 't as the sacred duty of 
Government.” 

Age of Laws and Philosophy (800—320 B.C.) 

We have now come to the Age of Laws and Philosophy (800 — 320 B.C.) For the earlier 
period of this age the Dharma-Sastra-s are the best sources of information. They make 
frequent mention of famines and devote separate chapters to the modifications considered 
necessary in the social and economic structure during those times of distress.” Gautama 
{Sacred Bools of the East, vol. II, ch. 7, p. 211) and Manu {ibid, vol. 25, ch. X, p. 421, c. 97 and 
foil.) elaborately discuss how in times of famine the inferior callings may be pursued by the 
higher orders. The caste rules concerning food, etc., were relaxed. Manu says : “ He who 
when in danger of losing his life through hunger accepts food from any person whatsoever, 
is no more tainted by sin than the sky is by mud.” 

Manu gives some instructive examples of the length to which our Brahman forbears were 
driven by hunger and famine ; 

“ Ajigarta (vide Ailarepa Brahmana VII o. 13-10) who suffered hunger, approached in 
order to slay his own son and was not tainted by sin, since he (only) sought a remedy against 
starvation. Vamadeva who well knew right and wrong did not sully himself when, tormented 
(by hunger), he desired to eat the flesh of a dog in order to save his life. 

Bharadvaga, a performer of great austerities, accepted many cows from the carpenter 
Bribu, when he was starving together with his sons in a lonely place. 

Visvamitra, who well knew what is right or wrong, when he was tormented by hunger, 
consented to eat the haunch of a dog receiving it from tly hands of a C'handala. 

In another place (p. 43.5, ch. T. s. 29) the Visvadevas, the Sadhyas, the great -^ages of the 
Brahmana caste, are said to havf' been afraid of peri.diing in times of distress. 

{To he continued.) 


RITUAL MURDER AS A MEANS OF PROCURING CHILDREN. 

By Sir RICHARD' C. TEMPLE. Bt. 

Concrete instances of this well-known custom in Northern India were recorded bv 
myself while Superintendent of the Penal Settlement. Port Blair, and are published here as 

6 Similarly during the reign of Rama m .\yodhya and Dharinaputra in Hastinapur “ the cloud* 
yielding showers :<eascnahly caused th» crops to grow abundantly. During the periods of [their] rule, 
food, was alwavs abundant.’’ etc. Reriutarily of rnin icas cUnrty tookeri ujim ns iiiiusHal. 
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of general interest to students of folk-customs. The first of these instances is almost exactly 
the same as one published ante, vol. XXVII, p. 336 (1898). 

Instances. 

1. Life-convict Xo. 14114, Musst. Begi, was received in the Penal Settlement of Port Blair 
OH the 2nd December 1895 and died there on the 14th June 1897. She was convicted of 
murder on 5th May 1893 by the Sessions Court of Jalandhar, Panjab. She is described 
at aged about 40 years and as the wife of Shftdi Shfth Faqir of Daboli. With her was charged 
Musst. Amiri, wife of DaUu Shflh Faqir of Daboli, who was her daughter. 

The mother and daughter were convicted of murdering a female child named Begam, 
age about 3, on March 2nd, 1893. The conviction was based on the confession of both the 
women corroborated by other evidence. The point of the confession for the present 
purpose is this. Musst. Begi had been told by a faqir that if she killed the eldest son or 
daughter of some one and bathed herself over the body she would have a male child and it 
would live. Accordingly one day, as the child Begam was playing near Begi’s house with 
Begi’s own little daughter Mamon, Begi and her elder daughter Amiri took the child 
to Begi’s house and cut her throat with a knife. The body was then hidden behind an earthen 
kotht (hut) and next day it was buried in a corner of the house. On the day following the 
body was taken by Amiri to a barley field near the village pond, and Begi, who had accom- 
panied Amiri, bathed herself over the body and then threw it into the pond. But it would 
not sink and so it was taken out and left in the field where it was found. 

2. Life-coimcts Xo. 16663, Musst. Kuri. and Xo. 16664, Musst. Pflro alias Dhapo, were 
received in the Penal Settlement on 15th X^ovember 1897. They were convicted of 
murder on 27th February 1897 by the Sessions Court of Saharanpur, X.-W. P. Musst. Kuri 
is described as aged about 40 and as the wife of Xabia Shekh, by caste a weaver, of the 
village Mala, in the Muzaffarnagar District, and by occiqwtion a midwife and Musalman 
beggar. Musst. Paro alias Dhapo is described as aged about 28 and as the wife of Hushnak, 
a Hindu Jat, of the same village and by occupation a cultivator. In this case four persons 
were tried : two men Jaidyal, Jat, aged 36, and Gordhan, Baniya, aged 32, and the two women 
above mentioned : i.e., 3 Hindus and 1 Musalman. They were charged with the murder of 
a Jat boy named Qabul, aged 61 years, in their village. 

The evidence showed that the boy had been strangled in Jaidyaio hoiute. In the sequel 
Jaidyal and Gordhan were hanged and the two women were sent to Port Blair for life. 
MuKst. Kuri died on 23rd Deciinbd- 1898. 

The motive for the murder, which was iiUegcd to have been instigated by a sorcerer, 
was to preserve Musst. Dhapo’s male child. She had lost .several children, and her only living 
children at the time of the murder were a girl and a boy about 10 days old. An objection 
to its being a ritual murdti was raised during the trial on the ground that, haci it been 
one, the sydnd, or sorcerer, would have been present and certain cercmonk.s would have 
been gone through with needles and sandal-wood, etc. The syand on this occasion, who 
belonged to the Mali caste " which supplies sorcerers largely,'’ was arrested. 

3. Life-convict X’^o. 16414, .Musst. Joi, was received in the Penal Settlement on 23rd 
October 1897. She was convicted of misclrief by fire orr 4th May 1896 by the Sessions Court 
ef Saharanpur, N.-VV. r^. She is de.scribed as aged about 30 and as the wife of a Chamax 
(leather -worker) in the village of Sainpla and by occupation a labourer. 

She was caught in the act of setting fire to the thatched hut of another Chamar named 
Shiytoi. Before the flames could be got under, two men sleeping in the hut were burnt to 
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death. She made a full confession, and her story was that she had set fire to the hut by the 
advice of a sorcerer in order to get children. She had been married over twelve years and had 
had two children, who had died in infancy, and wa« thereafter childless. 

air. Muir, the Sessions Judge, remarked on this : — “ Her story is not impossible. It i,» 
said such cases are not uncommon.” 


THE WORK OF THE ECOLE FRAN^AISE D’EXTR£ME-0RIENT. 

By S. M. EDWARDES, C.S.I., C.V.O. 

The French School or Institute of the Far East was founded in 1898 and commenced 
publishing a scientific journal or bulletin two years later. The issued which lies before us 
contains a historical sketch of the School’s foundation, and a brilliant resume of its studies 
in Indo-Chinese archaeology and ethnography, with particular reference to Annam, Champa 
or Southern Annam, Cambodia, Laos, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Burma, India, Tibet, 
China and Japan. It is a very remarkable record, which is here for the first time 
unfolded, — one which does infinite credit to the genius and perseverance of our Allies. 
The idea of establishing a school of Eastern studies had first commended itself to Messrs. 
Barth, Breal, and Emile Senart, the pioneers of Indian research in France, who dreamed 
of creating at Chanclernagore an institution comparable with the flourishing French 
schools at Athens and Rome and with the well-known archaeological institute at Cairo. 
But while the project was yet incomplete and the question of financial support 
for the moment prevented further progress, a magician appeared in the person 
of Paul Doumer, the Governor-General of Indo-China, who transformed the dream 
of an Eastern school into a permanent Archaeological Mission of Indo-China, charged with 
the duty of investigating the antiquities, history, languages and civilisation of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula and neighbouring countries. 

The first director of the School was M. Louis Finot and work commenced in 1899 in 
Cambodia. In 1900 M. Pelliot was dispatched to China to collect a nucleus of books for a 
Library ; but his labours had barely commenced before the Boxer rebellion broke out, in 
the course of which the building, occupied by the student-interpreters of the French Legation 
at Pekin, in which M. Pelliot had temporarily stored his collection, was burned to the ground 
with all its contents. Unable for the moment to pursue his quest, M. Pelliot oSered his 
services to the French naval authorities and played an active part in the struggle to save 
the Legations. In consequence of the outbreak, many valuable documents and works of 
art were thrown upon the market ; and M. Pelliot was able to return to Saigon in 1901 with 
a fine collection of paintings and artistic exhibits, of which some were sent to the Louvre 
and others were placed in the newly-founded Museum of the Far-Eastern School. Both 
the Mu.seum and the Library wore finally organized on a permanent basis by M. Foucher who 
succeeded M. Finot in 1901. Meanwhile steady spade-work was being carried on in Champa, 
Cambodia, Tonkm and other places by expert archaeologists and philologists, th ir task being 
temporarily interrupted by the Hanoi Exhibition of 1902 and by the first Congn-ss o; Students 
of the Far East hold at the close of the same year, and in 1903 by the s .d i. n outburst 
of the disastrous typhoon, which destroyed the fine collection >, paintings, tin* porcelains 
from China, the figures of the Annamite pantheon, and a collection of B i. mese and 
Corean exhibits which had been carefully arranged m the Museum, s c School 

1 Bulletin De L'Ecole Fran^aiae ITEi-treine-Orieni;. L Ecole F. a n. i .ve d’l-.vtr 'u o epuis ioa 

origiae Jnsqu’en 1920. Imprimene d’Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, 1922. 
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also suffered a severe loss by the deplorable death of M. Odend’hal, who commenced 
an archffiological survey of the Laos country in 1904 and was treacherously murdered by 
savages in April of that J'ear. 

Despite these misfortunes and obstacles, the work of the School steadily progressed. 
Those who devoted themselves to the archseological side of the programme were struck by 
the spontaneous character of the Indian architecture of the Far East. In Champa and 
Cambodia, even more clearly than in Java and India, the monuments appear all at once 
of so finished and perfect a type that they must either have been borrowed directly from 
another civilization, or have been gradually developed in the country itself throughout a 
long period of years. This phennmmiou is ob.servable twice in Cambodia, in the 6th 
and the Oth centuries. Thus also appear, almost at the same moment, pre-Ankoric art and 
Champa art. and a little later Indo-Javanese art. All these types have analogous features 
which mu.st be due to a common ancestry : at the same time they differ so distinctly that 
they must have been separated from the itarent stock at various and widely separated 
epochs. The original source was probably Indian ; this much religious tradition in the 
different counkies indicates ; but no definite a.s.sertion is at the same time possible in the 
absence of a single relic of the primordial type. The Pallava architecture of >Southern India 
belongs obviously to the same order as the early forms of Cham, Khmer and Indo-Javanese 
art, yet it exhibits no closer affinity with any one of these types than that which 
fonn, the general link between them all. Even the remains of the earlier Gupta architec- 
ture and art afford no cleaver connexion between India and the schools of Indo-China 
and Java. 

The archoeologists of the French Far-Eastern School have met with other difficulties, 
resulting from the dual nature of the creeds borrowed from India. The reaction of these 
religions, one upon another, are very little understood, particularly outside their country 
of origin. Consequently the hlentity of images is easily confused, and it is frequently 
difficult to distinguish the figure of a Bodhisattva from a Brahmanie deity 
who posses-ses similar characteristics. The most curious oscillations from the one 
iconography to th<’ other have been discovered in the cour.se of arcliseologieal exploration 
in the Far East. It is quite exceptional, also, for images to bear any inscription ; and in 
cases where they do 'O, the name of the deity is usually a local or special appellation, which 
often raises an entirely fresh problem. As a general rule, identification has to depend on 
outward characteristics, attitude, or some particular attribute. Several pages of the Bulletin 
arc devoted t.i a clear and interesting account of the work of conservation and the obstacles 
whi'A b'l' S iio.jl his i'n-?iuntererl and ov.iraome in this direction, and a complete list is 

inclmli'd of t!i ' various arclv.cological tours or journeys undertaken under the an.spiccs of 
the .School. Among these may be mentioned M. Parmentior's inventory of Cham antiquities, 
(omi)ileil from 1900 to 1904 ; the mission of MM. Dufour and Carpeaux to the Bajmn of 
Ankhnr-Thom in 1901 and 1904 ; the mission of M. Pelliot to Chine.se Turkestan in 1906-08 ; 
and the missions to China of Chavannes, Ma.spero and Aurousseau. 

-Xpparently Indo-China, .so far as i.s at present known, posse.sses no relics of periods 
earlier than the age of polished stone, and this is true of the Far East generally, with the 
smgle exception of Japan, which has a remarkable collection of chipped flints. The French 
School, hovel er, has managed to collect a fine set of neolithic relics, some of which were 
discovered at Samron Sen in Cambodia and others at Tortoise Island in Cochin China. 
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The Laos country and Annam are also represented. The Tortoise Island collection appears 
to have been the remains of a very ancient workshop, in which were fabricated implements 
with squared sides and curved edges, reminding one of a certain type of spade used by the 
Annamites of to-day when working in the rice-swamps. The collection includes also various 
kinds of hatchets and long chisels, beautifully made in rather soft stone. The Samron Sen 
remains on the other hand consist of masses of shells, w'hich mark the site of an important 
lake-village and were probably used by lime-bumers installed here at some very early date, 
and also of stone implements of various kinds, chisels and gouges and bone fishing-tackle. 
Some of the larger shells, which attain an immense size, have been carved into ornaments 
and gewgaws, and these are found .side by side with terra-cotta disks, intended for insertion 
in the lobe of the ear. An important set of arms and of bronze ornaments was recovered b>- 
M. d’Argence from the riverside m Annam. The beauty of their forms, the excellence of 
the work and the curious style of ornamentation on several pieces, point to an advanced type 
of civilization, while the narro^vness of the stone bracelets and the puny dimensions of the 
handles of the bronze arms indicate that the 3 ’ must have been used bj-’ a race of small, slight 
people, comparable in this respect with the modern Annamites. 

The labours of the School have also lifted the veil which shrouded the ancient art of the 
Laos countrj". At the end of the nineteenth century Laotian art was only known in the 
form of a few great monuments on the banks of the Mekong, and the only known examples 
of sculpture wore innumerable bronze figures of Buddha. To M. Parmentier belongs the 
credit of a prolonged scientific examination into all existing remains, whereby it becomes 
clear for the first time that the art of Laos is quite distinct from Siamese art and on the other 
hand has very few affinities with the art of Cambodia. It is not, as one might at first suppose 
a purely local art. In the continuous reconstruction rendered necessary by the perishabh 
character of the material employed, it appears to have preserved certain very ancient forms, 
w'hieh the application of old traditions has carried unscathed dorvn succeeding centuries 
It is on this account that, alone among the various arts of Indo-China, it has preserved wholly 
unaltered the curious type of structure widening from base to summit, which General de 
Beylie once described as the kneading-trough.” This type appears nowhere else, if we 
except a few rare examples in Burma, albeit it was known to the older art of Champa. 
Its origin must be sought in a practicable method of light construction evolved by the 
savage tribes of the Malay archipelago. 

Several pages of the Bulletin are devoted to the valuable researches into ancient 
Cham civilization carried out by MM. Finot and Lajonquiere, M. Parmentier and other 
enthusiastic workers. It is now certain that Cham architecture, which appeared in perfection 
in the 7th century .a.d. in the splendid edifice.s of Mi-son, was preceded by a system of light 
construction, which attained a high degree of artistic merit and of which the later brick- 
construction was a faithful copy. Side by side with this perfected type of Cham architecture, 
dating from the 7th century, there exists a primitive architecture.— a series of brick-built 
edifices of massive appearance, apparently allied to the brick structures of Cambodia which 
are assigned to primitive or pre-Ankoric Khmer art. To th.s primitive Cham 
art belong the most remarkable sculptures, among them being some very fine 
busts of Siva discovered by Dr. Sallet. Primitive Khmer art, which at one time 
was supposed to be represented almost entirely in the stupendous antiquities and 
ruins of An-kor, has now been proved to be far older than the art which has bequeathed 
to us the sandstone images of that ancient city. The art of An-Kor, in fact, never 
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passed beyond the lower basin of the Mekong : but the older Khmer art, as the researches of 
the French School have shown, spread itself all along the rivers and their affluents, in a more 
or less south-westerly direction, until it embraced the greater portion, if not the whole, of the 
Malay peninsula. The .statues belonging to this older art are usually distinguishable by 
liavfflg the hair arranged in the form of a cylmdrical mitre, and the majority of the antiquarian 
relics of Cochin China belong to this ancient type. The architecture of primitive Khmer 
origin is remarkable for two distinct but equally common types of construction, which must 
have been contemporaneous, but descended from different stocks. One, rich in decoration, 
has only one storey of appreciable height above the main building ; the other, with the simplest 
ornamentation, is composed of a multiplicity of tiny storeys crowned by a heavy gabled 
vaulted roof. The latter type approximates in character to certain well-known Indian 
monuments, such as the mth's of Mavalipuram, the Tdi Ka Mandir at Gwalior and the colossal 
ijoparas of the South Indian shrines. Historically it is still difficult to attribute this double 
form of art to any particular ethnic group or to fix precisely the date of its appearance. It 
disappears suddenly in the troubled period of the 8th century a.d. and seems to have left 
no trace whatever, either in the obviously different type, which we see in the Bayon of 
Yashovarman, or in the system of isolated sanctuaries which are the salient feature of the 
architecture of Indravarman. 

Space does not permit of our referring at any length to the full and admirable description 
ot classical Khmer art, as embodied in the famous monuments and ruins of Ankor. But 
it is interesting to learn from the exploration carried out at the temple of Ankor Vat that 
the shrine was in the first instance consecrated to the cult of Vishnu, and was subsequently 
converted into a Buddhist temple : that two images representing the Narsinh and Varaha 
avatars of Vhshnu were discovered among the debris of the templi'-couit ; and that to the 
south of Ankor Vat numerous metal plates bearing an imago of Buddlia have been found, as 
WL'll as a pillar bearing an Arabic inscription. The description of the enelosaro of Ankor-Thom 
IS a striking example of the meticulous care with which every portion of these extraordinary 
mins has been surveyed, scrutinized anrl where possible restored. Tue religious centre of 
til - ancient town was the famous Bayon, in respect of which the Fn nch .School corrects a 
misapprehension reiterated by .several of tho.se who have pubii.died books and papers on 
th ■ subject. They all .speak of a third enclosure of laterite p.'-ovided with an c.astern and a 
western gate. The complete disappearance of this enclosur,- h surprising, but is explahied 
by the assumption that the wall, which would bo an anomaly in Kn.uer architecture, was 
1 •■ally a laterite curtain, dev'oid of detail, which must have boon hurriedly erected as a defence 
work at the time of the struggle with the .Siamese. Built without found, itious ;uid masking 
r*i:- base of the exterior galleries of the citadel, the wall or curtain was drinolisiied in the 
I'ourso of the excavations and much of the material compo.siitg it ua . used in me. ailing the 
high road in its vicinity. The description of the Phimanaka.s and .dn; Kojal Palace sur- 
rounduig it is likewise a veritable mine of detail and mu.st be careinliv siudr- 1 be appre- 
ciated. Broa'lly .speaking, the achievement of the French Far Ei^.cr.i ■iio..! during its 
first twenty years of active life, has been the orderly pro.sentation of ail pi- >bicm-: concerning 
til! archa 2 ology of Indo-China and the .satisfactory solution of .scvcr.d ot di.iii. Practically 
unknown arts, like the art of Champa, primitive Khmer, Laotiiiiiut ...n d ariv .\ .lainiteart, 
have been brought to light aud .subjected to closo scrutiny by e.\-;) ‘, i .s. I’ . isorvation 
of ancient monuments and of exhibits suitable for inclu.sion in ma-' urns ii . ; i). i secured, 
so fat as the staS and means available would permit. Much, it ;; a i u. 1 : remains 
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to be done : but the School is established on a firm basis and looks forward to more rapid 
work in the immediate future. 

Indo-Chinese ethnography has occupied a large share of the School’s attention, and the 
Bulletin describe.s in detail the researches carried out among the Moi, i.e.. the savage peoples 
inhabiting the mountainous regions of Annam, and the northern tribes, including the Thai, 
Muong, Man, Miao-tsen and Lolo. Here we meet instances of tribal kings regarded as divi- 
nities, of exogamy allied with totemism, of spirit-belief as the basis of custom. Among the 
Thai occur festivals, marked by sexual liconsi\ which undoubtedly were meant to glorify ‘ la re- 
prise destravaux des oharap.s interdits depuis la reoolte,” — in brief the Indo-Chinese equivalent 
of the festival of the vernal equinox. Side by side with its purely ethnographical work, the 
School has studied the historical and political geographj' of Annam, and has compiled through 
the researches of its leading experts and collaborators a tolerably complete political history 
of the country. The conclusions now arrived at may need modification or revision when the 
work of epigraphy is more advanced. At the moment little has been done in this direction 
except to collect 12,000 fac.similes of in.scriptions from the provinces of Tonkin, which .still 
await expert elucidation. A liirguistic and literary survey, at pre.sent incomplete, constitutes 
another important branch of the \v,>rk of the School in Tonkin, Annam and Cochin China. 

The chapter on the researches carried out among the Chams contains some curious 
information. Degraded though tludr present religion is, it still preserves fragments of 
Hindu ritual in the form of corrupt and unintelligible expressions and formulae. The prayers 
used at the great festivals contain whole pages of corrupt Sanskrit, of which the original 
meaning has been irretrievably lost. In these Siva is usually invoked, as also tlu' joint 
Siva-Uma under the title of Sivomc. M. Durand has made a special study of the corrupt 
Muhammadan faith embraced by somo of the Chams, and has decided that they belonged 
originally to the 8hia sect. This, coupled with the fact that their cosmogony is embodied 
in a treatise bearing the name of Anonchirixtn, leads him to infer that the Chams first received 
the Muhammadan faith from Persia. It was probably brought by Persian seamen and 
navigators. On the other hand, the fact that Brahmanic Hinduism was the original 
basis of Cham religion is proved by survivals of t\vi abhi-Ai^A ritual and by the discovery of a 
statue of a female, bearing an inscription, which shows that it is the statue of Queen Suchih, 
who refused to become a sati with her royal spouse. In consequence of this refusal, her statue 
was excluded from the principal tower of the temple of Po Rom^, and that of the second 
Queen Sansan, who mounted the pyre with the dead king, was placed there instead. 

The. later portion of this most interc.-.ting publication contains much information 
about Cambodia. Laos, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Java, India, China and Japan, to 
all of which countries the French Far Eastern School has .sent scientific missions. As 
regards Burma, Mr. Duroiselle, the Superintendent of the Arehteological Survey, has him- 
self been a corresponding member of the French School .since 1905, and has furni.shed the 
School with copies of some of tlie inscriptions found in that country. M. Finot has 
edited some of the Burmese texts and has dealt exhaustively with the origin and evolution 
of Buddhism m Burma. His view i.s briefiy, that from the 6th century a.d. Promo and Pegu 
were tho two centres in which southonr Buddhism and Pali culture flourished and that the 
wTiting in use at that date was a South Indian script. ’ Cette region cotifere professait 
done le Thera vada six a sept si^cles avant qu’il ne fit .son apparition sur les bords du Mekhong.” 
It is quite possible that Siam borrowed the creed from Pegu to hand it on to her eastern 
neighbours, and that therefore the inscriptions of Maunggun and Hmawza are indirectly the 
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earliest title-deeds of the modern Buddhism of Cambodia. In the chapter on India there i» 
an interesting reference to the statue of a warrior, belonging to the Gandhara school, which 
is now preserved in the Lahore Museum. The figure is seated on a throne and holds a spear 
m the right hand. Beautifully carved, the statue is also remarkable for the imperious, 
almost brutal, expression of the features, which contrasts strikingly with the serene 
placidity of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which surround it. The late Dr. Vincent 
iSmitli believed the statue to be a portrait of one of the Indo-Scythian kings. M. Vogel of 
the French School, however, by an ingenious comparison of the statue with a piece of sculpture 
in the British Museum and with another example of the same type preserved in the mess- 
room of the Corps of Guides at Mardan, has decided that the statue is that of the Hindu 
god Kuvera. His theory is to some extent corroborated by a bas-relief representing Kuvera 
and Hariti, discovered at Shahr-i-Bahlol. The identification of M. Vogel is, however, 
not whoUy free from doubt. 

In conclusion, it remains to draw attention to the excellent photographs and plates 
which embellish this imj)ortant publication. The French School of the Far East is to be 
congratulated, not only upon its record of work during the first twenty years of this century, 
but also uj)ou the attractive form in which that record is now presented to the public. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES IV. 

By H. a. rose, I.O.S. (Retired.) 

(Continued from page 59 ) 

Bhat : (lit. ‘ boiled rice,’ for Bhatt, P. D.. 131) — chingana, an observance at weddings 
in Churah. The brides si.ster seat.s her by tlie boy and his future brother-in-law bring.s 
some boiled rice (bhat) in a vessel which he and the boy’s brother scatter over it : Ch. 153. 

Phati ; a mother’, s (non-uterine ?) brother : fr. bhdt, ‘ a wedding gift ’ : Gloss., I, p. DoO. 

Bhatta : a sum of money paid to coinpensate for a bride’s inferiority of status ; SS. 
Hashahr, 13 ; pl.-e, tomatoes, ib., 49. 

Bhatfl jhalka : lit. ‘ hearth ’ (i and ?) ‘ flare ’ ; a rite at weddings : Glo.ss., I, p. 825. 

Bhatungru : an official who keeps a register of attendance : Mandi, 51. 

Bhed ; a cess, one pice per jun of cultivated»land : SS. Kunhiar, 10. 

Bhekal : Principia ulilis : Simla S. R. xliii. Cf. Bheldial in III. 

Bhent : offerings made to satnddhs and taken hy faqirs : Gloss., I, p. 392. 

Bhet : a scapegoat ; Simla Hills ; Gloss., I, p. 364. 

Bhet : a contribution levied for a feast to all subjects at the Diwali, doubtless = Blu ff : 
SS. Kuthar, 8. 

Bhet sair : a ce.ss payable at the Sair festival ; SS. Bilaspur, 22. 

Bhewal : a tree, Orewia laevigata : Sirmfir, App. IV, iii. 

Bhikon : a tree or shrub, === chhdnbar : Sirmfir, 26 and 43. 

Bhilar : dry, poor soil, not improved even by manure ; = bhankhar ; Sirmur, App. 1, 

Bhilawa : Semecarpus anacardium : Sirmfir, App. IV, iv. 

Bhirappi : fictitious brotherhood, in Multan : Gloss., I, p. 903. 

Bhillaura : Thewia nvdiflora : Sirmur, App. IV, vii. 

Bhiresa : a kind of millet, Fagopyrum emarginatum : Mandi, 42. 

Bhitarke ‘ in-door,’ high castes as opposed to Baharke : Manch, 30. 

Bhittal : a person afflicted by bhilt ; B. 197. Cf. P# D., 138. 

Bhondri ; a fee of Ro. 1 paid to the State on the marriage of a Kanet virl • SS. 

Kuntiiar, 6. 
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Bhokri : the 2ad form of marriage, but rarely used ; SS. Kumharsain, 8. 

Bhor : an upper storey ; — dar, a two-storied house, a house with a slanting roof ; Ch., 119. 
Bhor : the minister of a god ; Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 337 ff. 

Bhora, Bahore, a rite at weddings ; of. P. D. 550 s. v. Kanji. Syiis. Rit and Sawani : 
Gloss., I, p. 735. 

Bhr^yi : Bhrayai, land cultivated in Autumn but not in Spring : Mandi, pp. 42 and 65. 
Syn. SprM. Of. also Brayah. 

Bhua : father’s sister (cf. P. D. 141) said to be used in villages, whereas phuphi is used in 
towns. But villagers also use the latter term in explaining relationships between themselves 
e.flf., mama, phuphi kd bhdt. 

Bhud ; a sandy soil, mixed with small stones : Sirmur, App. 1. 

Bhugla : coriander seed = dhaiiia ; Simla S. R., xxxix. 

Bhum bhai : lit. ‘ earth brother ’ ; a brother by mutual adoption, made joint owner of 
land : Kamal Gr., p. 138, and Gloss., I, p. 176. 

Bhuada ; a sacrifice formerly held every 12 years : SS. Kumharsain 8. Cf. Bashahr, 38. 
Bhur : a watchman : SS. Kumharsain, 19. 

Bhur : a distribution of money among Brahmans at a wedding ; Gloss., I, p. 798. 

Biahor : a marriage according to the Shdstras : Mandi, 23. 

Bialu : supper : Sirmllr, 58. 

Bibi : —nand, ' father’s sister.’ 

Bieha-rog : an affection of the liver in sheep and goats ; SS. Bashahr, 53. 

Bida hona : to take leave of ; Gloss., I, p. 897. (Add to III). — aigt, return ; a sum of 
money returned by the boy’s father to clinch a betrothal : Gloss., I, p. 892, Cf. Wadaigi. 

Bidri : apparently a diminutive of bidd, a bundle of shawls, v. P. D. s. r. ; or of bidh, a 
word used in Gujrat ; — 

Bidh : a bundle ; Gloss., I, pp. 816, 812 and 831. 

Biglr bachha : a birth custom ; in Delhi ; lit.. ’ take the child.' which is passed through 
a loaf, etc.. Gloss., I, p. 773. 

Biha Bhat : sweets given on the secoiul day of a wedding, as Khurli or Mifha Bhat and 
Danda are given on the 1st and 3rd days respectively : Gloss., I, p. 801. 

Bihag ; sumise ; Suket, 27. * 

Bihfii : Orewia oppositifolia : Sirmur, 69 and 66. 

Bijandri : lit., ‘ not growing,’ i.e., failure of a portion of the crop on a field ; Sirmur 55 
Bijfi ; a bird = lerwd, lerwa nivicola : Ch., 36. 

Bik&ri : an office-holder in a temple who prepares food : Suket, 26. 

Bil-teri : an offering of some kind made to Mahadeo : Suket, 24. 

Bimbaru ; a kind of tobacco : Ch., 225. 

Bindi : a child by marriage among Bairagis, as opposed to Xadi, q. v. : Comp., 226. 

Birbat = chunjabat. 

Biswd] : a gown : SS. Bashahr, 42. 

Bithangna : commutation for corvee : Mandi, 61. 

Bithawin : a dance, performed sitting : Gloss., I, p. 920. 

Bithu : a kind of millet : Mandi, 42, 

Biy&hi ; a ball of cowdung containing valuables and worshipped at births : Gloss. I 

p. 750-1. 

Blyal ; ‘ a meal,’ especially the evening meal ; hence bitjali, 3 hours after sunset and 
btthi biyali, 6 hours after sunset : Mandi, 31-2) 
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Bobo ; sister, among Pathans and Shaikhs. 

Bohni : a measure of capacity made of thin wood or sticks (reeds ?) SJ in. in diametef 
and 2 in. deep ; used in the Bakot ildqa ; — chotkdi. 

Bohokha! ; Bohotl : ( ?), unirrigated land, generally sloping, sometimes terraced : Suket, 29. 
Bola : marriage by exchange, in Chamba : Gloss., I, p. 788. 

Bolcha : a thong ; = pharir : Simla, S. R., xlv. 

Bora : a camel load : Dera Ismail Khan. 

Borto : a rops (?) ; Bashahr : Gloss., I, p. 347. 

Bothal : a ‘ widow who has remarried a woman who has had a son by a Rajput but 
IS not subjequcntly married bj^ his brother : Gloss., Ill, p. 67. Of. Chhatrora and Dhual. 
Bowara : a system of mobilizing labour for harvest work : SS. Bashahr, 50. 

Brayah : a plot of land kept fallow in Autumn : Ch., 224. 

Bros : a grain, Fagojji/rum esciilentum, gi'own on the higher uplands. It is ground into 
meal : Ch., 202, 204 and 222. 

Brimi : the female of the Ju, q. v. 

Buba : a gift made to the bride by the boy’s father after her betrothal : Gloss., I, p. 791. 
Bujkya, ; a shortened form of regular marriage used in Brahmaur ; = Janet in Church ; 
-Oh., 127. 

Buk ; a double handful : D. I. K. 

Bukhal ; a lucky child, a girl born after three boys : Gloss., I, p. 744. 

Bur : Ar, (burnus ?), a cloak : B., 151. 

Chabena : roasted gram : Simla, S. R., xli. 

C.iabru : a vari .ty of buckwheat ; SS. Bashahr, 48. 

Chach : = Chhach, q. v. 

Chad ; a present in money and kind given to the bride ; Of. sxvdj : Oh., 128. 

Chldar Badal ; fictitious sisterhood effected by exchanging shawk : Gloss., I, p. 905. 
■Syii. Grhna-badal. Cf. Challa-badal. 

Chldh4 ; sedentary ; — -dhu, cross-legged ; .see Chudda : Ch., 138. 

Chalru : a blanket : SS. Bashahr, 42. 

Chahr : a cess levied for the watchman : S.*^. Bashahr, 72. 

Calk : (? Chh- ), a daily wagj equal to a meal for three men : SS. Jubbal, 19. 

Chak kh4ni : lit. ‘ eating food,’ a visit paid by the father of a boy to his fiancee's house 
to confirm the betrothal : Ch., 157. 

Chaka kain : income from the lease of State quarries : Suket, 42. 

Cbakera : gum of the Baiihinia relusa ; = semla : Sirmur, 5. 

Chakhre : hornbeam : Ch., 236. Cf. Chakri. 

C.iakli : a copper coin current in Chamba ; = 4th of an anna : Ch., 73. 

Chakmak ; a .steel for striking light : SS. Bashahr, 42. 

Cha’spore : (?-pur), hornbeam, Carpinits viminea : Ch., 240. 

Chakri ; hornbeam, Carpinus faginea : Ch., 240. 

Chakri : Misl — , personal corvee, SS. Bashahr, 71. 

C.i3kranda ; a cash payment made by a begdra in lieu of forced labour : Ch., 280. 

Chila= mukldwa, in Gurgaon : Gloss., I, p. 816. Cf. Challa in Karnal, ib., p. 899. 
Chaliswan : the ceremony of the ‘ 40th ’ day after death, but observed on various 
earlier days ; Gloss., I, p. 886. 

Challa-badal bahin ; a sister made by exchange of rings ; Gloss., I, p. 916. 
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Chamang : a generic term for shoemakers, weavers and the like ; cf. Domang : 
SS. Bashahr, 22. 

Chameri : typhus : Mandi, 18. 

Chanda ; fold of a turban : B. 194 and 187. Cf. P. D. 185. 

Chandni-da-g4wan : singing of songs in the open air on moonlight nights by girls 
(in the Ubha) : B., 202. 

Chandranan : (‘ moon ') -khawan, lit. " to eat the moon ’ ; an observance in which a 
son-ui-law .takes his meals in his father-in-law’s house when he visits him to congratulate 
him on the new moon in the lunar month after liis betrothal ; B., 104. 

Chandwa : a wheel made of sticks but without a rim, used at the Shivratri : SS. Bashahr, 29. 

Changa (1 or) barmi : yew, Taxus baccata : Ch., 240. (2) a seal or mark, made on a 

layer of earth placed over a grain-heap : SS. Kuthar, 7. 

Changar : high-lying land; SS. N41agarh, 11. 

Channa arta : a ceremony on the third day of the Koyidan, in Peshawar : Gloss., I, p. 832. 

Ch&nni joynS : to test a bridegroo-n’s skill in marksmanship, by hanging a cMnnt in a 
doorway : Gloss., I, p. 799. 

Chan wand :? 

Chara : Syringa emodi : Ch., 239. 

Charairi : a swallow or swift : Ch., 37. 

Charotrl : an ornament worn round the waist : B., 112. 

Charva : food supplied to a trade tribunal : SS. Bashahr, 62. 

Chath : the occupation rite of a new house : Gloss., I, p. 913. 

Chat! : a large pitcher also used as a churn : B., 196. 

Chatti : a basket, to hold 2 sers ; Simla, S. B., xlvi. 

Chatti : the rite observed on the 6th day after a birth : Gloss., I, pp. 768-70, 778-9. 

Chaubagla : a pleated coat : SS. Kumharsain, 13. 

Chaugharia mahurat, : lucky hours ; also called Zakki, which is probably for Ar. zakd, 

‘ even,’ as oppo.sed to odd. Cf. Chaughara, ‘ four-sided ’ : P. D., 201. 

Chaukanni : peaked : B, 194. 

Chaukhandd : a son born to a widow within the ‘ four corners ’ of her deceased husband s 
hou^e, and so deemed his legitimate heir, no matter how long he was born after the husband’s 
death : Ch., 128. 

ChauntrQ ; an ofticial in charge of a group of several bhojas, corresponding to a za%l- 
dar : Sirmur, 63. 

Chausingha : a kind of deer ; Sirmfir, 7. 

Chautha : quartan fever : Suket, 2. 

Chlwal : an oath sworn against the authority of an official, called Gatti elsewhere, in 
the lower hills : SS. Bilaspuri, 2. 

Chshli ; the midday meal : Sirmlir, 58. Cf. Cheli in III. 

Chelam= daitarbandi : in Pasrdr (Sialkot)] 

Chelki : pi. -ian, = Charotri : B. 112. 

Cher : a pheasant : Sirmur, 7. 

Chersi : — shi, a cess levied to provide goats and sheep for the Shivratri festival and the 
salaries of State officials : SS. Kumharsain, 19-20 and 8. 

Cheru : a large vessel ; Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 450. 

Cheunta : add in III ; = Chunta, q. v. 

Chhaeh (h) : buttermilk ; hence Chhachhehar, a collector of oil and ghi : SS. Kumharsain, 

20. 

Chhagana : a sister by mutual adoption, as dearer ‘ six times ’ than a sister by birth ; 
GI 0 .SS., I, p. 907. 
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Chhahn : axe : Mandi, 43. 

Chliakri : a game played with cowries on a cro.s3 figure marked on wood, a .stone or tho 
ground : Ch., 211. 

Chhaku : a day labourer : SS. Bilaspur, 15. Cf. Chak, 

Chhal : =• Bakli q. v. 

Chhali : maize, = kukri or makki : Simla, S. R., xxxix. 

Chhamchani ; invitation, Bashahr ; Gloss , I, p. 346. 

Chhanan : rice and dried fruits cooked together ; = girdhi : B., 108. 

{To be continued.) 
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Hbllenism in Ancient India, by Dr. G. N. Ban- 

BBJEE, Lecturer on Egyptology and Oriental 

History, Calcutta University. Second Edn. 

BtJTTERWORTH AND Oo., Calcutta and London. 

It says much for Dr. G. N. Banerjee’s handling 
of this important subject that his book has gone 
to a second edition in the year succeeding the 
appearance of the first. It is wide to a bewilder- 
iiig extent and demands for its adequate treatment 
a matured knowledge of many of those studies 
that make up the “ humanities.” Dr. Banerjee 
has shown himself to be not afraid of tackling any 
part of it. 

Taking Hellenism to be the spread of Greek 
culture and the Hellenes to be the people who 
accepted the Greek mode of life, and contemplating 
the story of the give-and-take conflict of centuries 
between Greece and the lands intervening between 
it and India, and also of the lands within their 
respective borders in ancient times, one cannot 
but say that primd Jade the reciprocal influence 
must have been very great. How far that in- 
fluence can be said to have been actually felt as 
regard.s India is the riddle that Dr. Banerjee has 
set himself to solve, so far as a solution is possible. 
He has not shirked hi.s task and considers it from 
all points of view — architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, coinage, astronomy, mathematics, medicine, 
writing, literature, drama, religion, philosophy, 
mythologj-, fables and folklore. The view is 
comprehensive enough in all conscience and its 
study is history in exceldi. Such a width of 
view demand.s an enormous amount of varied 
leading and what is more, an unusual capacity 
for absorption and assimilation of what is read 
Dr. Banerjee has grasped his nettles with a firm 
band and has honestly attempted to crush out of 
ttem all that they have to give him. He has 
bis opinions, but he states his grounds fairly, and 
ttough experts may And what appear to them to 
be flaws m apprehension and deduction, yet he is 
•o transparently honest and fair that his views 
and efforts cannot but command respect. He is 


NOTICES. 

not afraid of cross-examination and gives his autho- 
rities in a series of admirable bibliographies at- 
tached to each section of his work. These are 
I not always as complete as they might be, but at 
any rate one does know exactly on what he bases 
the faith that is in him. In this way he haa 
produced a work that is a credit to him and his 
University. 

The results of his detailed study of his subject 
Dr. Banerjee sums up in a single sentence : “ Greece 

has played a part, but by no means a predo- 
minant part, in the civilisation of ancient India.” 
One is not disposed to quarrel with him in thia 
general view. It is in the details that the interest 
lies, and here I would like to quote again and again 
from his pregnant pages : but obviously in a 
‘‘ review ” one should leave the reader to Dr. Ban- 
erjee’s paragraphs themselves. I will merely 
content myself with remarking that, however 
much one may be disposed to disagree with the 
individual opinions expres.sed by Dr. Banerjee, 
his book is well worth a scholar’s examination. 

R. C. Temple. 


A Grammar of the C'hhattisoarhi Dialect or - 
Hindi, by Hira Lal Kavyopadhyaya, trans- 
lated by Sib Georof. Grierson, revised and 
enlarged by Pandit Locuan Prasad Kavya- 
viNOD under the supervision of Rai Bahadur 
Hiba Lal. Calcutta, 1921. 

A good many competent people have obviously 
had a hand in the production of this Grammar of 
225 pp. of a modern dialect of Hindi spoken in 
the Chhattisgarh Division of the Central Provinces, 
j C'hhattisgarhi is the .Southern of tho three dialects 
of Eastern Hindi, which is it. self the successor of 
the Ardha-Magadhi Prakrit current in the country 
(Oudh) between the Sauraseni and Mflgadhi Prakrits 
It is nearly allied to the Bagholi dialect of Eastern 
Hindi of Baghelkhand and Bundelkliapd- It is 
known as Lariyft to the Ufiyaa and also as Khal 
t&hi when spoken by the people of the Chattfa- 
garb plains (Khaloti). 
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Chliattisgarhi as the definite dialect ot about 
foiu- and a half millions of people is quite modern, 
having arisen in the 17th century a.d. “The 
oldest and only inscriptionaJ record’’ on stone 
is at DantewSra in the Bastar State, dated 1703 ; 
but in the 17th century PrahlAd Dfibe of S&rangarh 
wrote an historical poem, the Jayachandrikd^ 
containing, among other dialectic terms, words 
in pure Chhattisgarhi. Of late, however, there 
has been a move to create a literature for the dialect , 
and hence no doubt the call for a Grammar. That 
it has been well set forth in the present work is 
guaranteed by the names on the title page. 

R. 0. Temple. 


SoUECES FOR THE HiSTORY OF ViJAYANAOAB, by 
Gurty Venkat Rao, M.A. Oxford University 
Press : Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 1922. Re- 
printed from the Journal of Indian History, 
February 1922. 

This little pamphlet of 15 pp. contains the result 
of very wide reading and is a credit to its author 
and to the Allahabad University, of which he is 
a research scholar in the Historical Department. 
The results of an examination of a great number of 
papers, pamphlets and books are set down in a 
lucid and admirably brief manner, and the authority 
for every statement is carefully given. It is ex- 
actly what the title says it is : a reliable guide to 
the Sources of Vijayanagar history — the history of 
an Empire of Mhich every South Indian Hindu 
must be proud, for it kept back the tide of Muham- 
madan aggression for 200 years and finally, through 
its heirs, prevented it from overwhelming the South. 
This little book will be of value to every student, 
and is a worthy companion to Professor Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar’s work on the same subject. 

R. C. Temple. 

The Coins op Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, by 
J. R. Henderson, C.I.E., formerly Superin- 
tendent, Madras Government Museum. Madras 
Government Press, 1921. 

This valuable nmnismatic monograph is much 
moie than a mere description of the coins struck 
by these two important monarchs, representing 
the interesting mixed Arabo-Indian race of the 
NavSyats, whose characters have come down in 
English historical accounts in an unfortunately 
garbled form, as they were enemies to bo fought 
under circumstances most serious to the nascent 
power of the East India Company. It is unwise 
to accept unhesitatingly the character of any bygone 
king from the estimates of contemporary enemies. 
£'.g., lipu was anything but a monster of iniquity 
in real life, and 1 heartily endorse Mr. Henderson’s 


hope that “ worthy biographies ” of himself and 
his father will yet be produced. As Mr. Hender- 
son remarks, there must be unworked sources of 
information still available in Mysore,* and I may 
add elsewhere, among relics “looted” and brought 
to England from the fall of Seringapatam. Mr. 
Henderson quotes from iMeadows Taylor, who, 
in his Tippoo Sidtaun (fiction) puts the following 
description of him into the mouth of one of his 
characters (p. x) i — 

“ He was a great man — such an one as Hind 
will never see again. He had great ambition, 
wonderful ability, perseverance, and the art of 
leading men’s hearts more than they were aware 
of, or cared to acknowledge ; he had patient ap- 
plication, and nothing was done without his sanc- 
tion, even to the meanest affairs, and the business 
of his dominions was vast. You will allow he 
was brave, and died like a soldier. He was kind 
and considerate to his servants, and a steady 
friend to those he loved. Mashalla ! he was a 
great man.” Meadows Taylor, Tippoo Sultaun, 
p. 450. 

If we add that he was austere, simple and ab- 
stemious in his private life, we have here a view of 
him that is supported by more recent research. 

Haidar ’.Ali and his son show in their coins the 
different circumstances in which they lived, giving 
once more an illustration of how coins no reflect 
history. Haidar ’Ali, the military adventurer, 
had to be very careful to alter as little as possible 
the coinage already current in the dominions he 
carved out for himself in Hindu Mysore and neigh- 
bourhood, in order to preserve their currency 
intact, and so the Muhammadan usurper of a 
mirister-ridden kingdom imitated the local Hindu 
coins, adding merely ^ the initial of his name 
(tiger), and only doubtfully got as far as a 
full Persian inscription in his later years. 

The real interest in this collection of coins lies 
in those of Tipu Sultan— the strongly established 
Muhammadan ruler, the lover of change, unable 
to hide his masterful pride of power — issued from 
twelve Hindu mint towns, to which he gave fanci- 
ful new-fangled Persianised names. These mint 
towns, by the way, once more show the propriety 
of testing the spread of a conqueror’s power by 
the geographical extension of his mints. He soon 
founded a new era, the Maliidi, which was in effect 
the existing Hindu Sixty Year Cycle with Arabic 
names substituted for the old Hindu names, to 
the great puzzlement of writers on the subject, 
as Mr. Henderson explains. Incidentally, the 
change greatly puzzled the die-sinkers and led to 
many errors on the coins themselves. 


• There is an account of Tipu in the Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, vol. X., No. 1, pp. 12-33 
(Oct. !9!9). 
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Tipa went much further in puzzling posterity. He 
.nnployed both the Abjad I and Atith H 
stems of the Arabs in enumerating his cyclic 
jears. He next adopted “two systems of no- 
inenolature “ for naming the months of the year, 
and lie also, at the end of his reign, adopted the 
.levice of lettering his years from the Arabic 
r.lphaliet, getting, however, only as far ns the first 
four letters before ho was killed at Seringapatam 
in 1227 jrauludi = 1799 -'t.u. All thi.s, ns may be 
imagined, caused still further mistakes by the 
die-sinkers. Truly a puzzling coinage. 


Tipu divided his coinage into sixteen categories, 
to all of which, excepting one, the gold fanaw, 
he gave fanciful Arabic names indicating — thoupli 
not by name — its ofificial value. In this way lie 
issued four gold coins of 1, 2 and 4 pagodas and 
the fanam ; 7 silver of 1 and 2 rupees and ■ d a 
half to a 32nd part of the rupee, and 5 copjx r of 
1 and 2 pice and of i to J pice. 

All this, and a good deal more, together with 
much detail of the mints and coins themselves, 
will be found in Mr. Henderson’s valuable mono- 
graph, to which is attached a good bibliography. 

R. C. Temp LB. 


notes and 

FORM FOURS ” OF INDIAN ORIGIN 1 
Tlie following letter, which appeared in Tlif- 
'I'itii's Litcrari) Supplement of Julj- (>th, 1922, re- 
garding the ’■ Origin of Forming Fours,” is publish- 
ed iicre in the hope that some reader may be able 
U, throw more light on this interesting point : — 

'I'HE Origin or Forming Fours. 

>,ir,— In his recent “ Life of Coote,” Colonel 
W'ylly alludes to an interesting point in the evolu- 
non of tactics. At p, 198 he notico.s Cuoto’s intro- 
duction of the two-d«pp formation at Madras in 
Docomhcr, 1780. Ho omit». however, to observe 
that within a month Coot' was ordering his men 
to fall in tl.rco-deep (O.O., Camp near Karanguli, 
•lanuarj' 22, 1781). His original order for the 
rwo-Jeop formation was repeated, Jtily 1. 1782, and 
.laiiuarv 4. 1783. Hut Fullarton says it r.sinained 
the couiinoii custom to draw up Sopoy.s tlmeo- 
<leep ; and this is confii’ined by a .Madras order of ; 
.lulv 2t>, 1785, mentioning distinctive clothing for ' 
the front, centre, ami rear ranks. In 1787, how- 
ever, an order directs the regulations of tho British 
.\rmv to ha followed by all troops save that the j 
moil wdl fall in two-decp “ as at present." | 

Undor correction, I suggest that there was ovi- i 
dentlv a good d lal of hesitation attout definitely 
adopting the two-desp formation, and that this 
was due to tho fact that no convenient march- 
lormation had been invented. The custom was — 
as Fullarlou says— to march by files, and, when 
the men were only two-deep, this made an unduly 
prolonged lino of march, 'I'hia p rhaps explains 
the tendency to revolt to the throe-deep line. 
Fulhuton .suggests as a remedy a inaroh-fonnation 
m five columns in tho form of a quincunx. But 
that had the disadvantage of being possible only 
Ml the most open country. The real solution was 
tound^as most of us know by personal experi- 
ence — by doubling the files, either by the process 
■ i£ forming fours or by some clumsier method. 


QUERIES. 

Perhaps some evolution of this sort was contem- 
plated by an order Issued in the Carnatic, Janu- 
ary 4, 1783, after Coote’s departure. This directed 
that when the line of march was to bo short c ied, 
the files would “ double up.” This, I take it, 
means that two files would march abreast. In 1783 
this was only an occasional formation ; but in 1790 
I find, “ The line will move off four-deep from the 
loft.” This looks as if the line fell in two-deep, 
then formed four-deep, and turned into four abreast. 
Again, in the same year, the .Army was to ” inarch 
in ilouble files formed from the centre of compa- 
nies.” In 1791 "the whole marches off . . .in one 
column from the left, tho files doubled as usual.” 

Hoes this mark the beginnings of our familiar 
column of fours ? 

H. Dodwkp.i,. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

43. Laying out Boundaries, 1094. 
lijthJune 1094. President and Counoil oj fori 
St. George to Governor of Fort St. David. Sundo 
Ballogee [Sundar BalAji] wee hear is reduced to 
great want ami lives within your bounds. He was 
once ordered a monthly allowance in consideration 
of ids service in lying out of your bounds by the 
Random Shott.l wherein he was kind and may be 
an usefull man if you can keep him true to your 
interest. Unless you know any good Rea.son to 
the contrary you may employ him as Surveigher 
of the bounds and fields and vesoar [wazir, 
ovorseot] of planting. Whereby you may make 
a considerable emprovement by planting trees 
propper for growing in tho moore barran places 
and you may allow Sando Ballageo a monthly 
payment as you shall find he deserves not exceed- 
I ing 8 Pagodos Per Month — [Letters from Fort St. 
George, Vol. 22.) 

R. C. Temple. 


1 The term random ” origiuall y meant the full range of a gun, its modern meaning of haphazard 
■ oming later. Therefore the services held worthy of reward consisted in good shooting at the boundary, by 
which tile utmost limit possible in fav'our of the company was secured. 
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A KOLI BALLAD. 

Bv s. :m. edwardes, c.s.l, c.v.o. 

Some years ago one of my Hindu friends in Bombay drew my attention to a doggerel 
verse in Marathi which was popular among the Christian Koli fishermen inhabiting the old 
Koliwada of the Mandvi area, which lies just north of the Arthur CraTvford Market. The 
verse transliterated in English runs as follows : — 

Ndkhwa Koli jdt bJioli 
Ohard madhye dravya mahdmar 
Tofiivdlydne hukum, kela 
BdtliwdlydcJiya bardbar. 

This may be roughly translated as follows : — 

“ Seaman Koli of simple mould 
Hath in his house great store of gold j 
Lo ! at the oreler of Topiwala 
Koli is peer of BatUwala.” 

Further enquiry showed that the verse was known to other lower-class Hindus in Bombay 
besides the Kolis, and that it was a fragment of a ballad which commemorated a chance 
meeting of a former Governor of Bombay, a Parsi millionaire (Sir J. Jijibhai, whose family 
name was originally Bathwala) and the Patel or headman of the Kolis of Mandvi. The whole 
of the ballad, in its original form, had been lost ; but about 1880 an old Koli, named Antone 
Dhondu Nakhwa, composed a new version embodying the quaint story which formed the 
gist of the original. This version, which fifteen years ago was regularly sung on the occasion 
of festivals in the Patel’s family and is possibly still in vogue, runs as follows : — 

I 

ii ^ ii 

fr ^ ncswri i 

qr^ qT355 ii 

sS 

tqpiwl ^ 'n5?5»ftfrqi qiTwt ii 

<1% ^rfpTT qi^ ^ #1 3T^ I 

qiSciB^ W 1 1 

>TT^ ^ I 

^ l| 

btCt ^ ^ I 

II ^ l| 

3111 5^^ I 

i^ut qmqr qpft 3 tt| i 

3NfI BIB^d't SBT ^d U 
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51^ STl^RIT *1^ HI^«ir ^<T 3I[^ I 

TOT 3?^ TO 3Tr1 1 1 

JT??! TO 5?.^ 3TR 5T^ fici anl I 
HTTOfl't ^TSTT 3n| II 
WTH^TT aiTt fr 1 
TOT^T^ITo II II 

5TT55T ?ITt^ TT^ 5IT | 
Mt 3 tt| ^ ii 

qr^ ff5t 33131 irq f33% ^3 if 1 
3Tq 55T3 ^t TiTssTT ^sqixqT to! i i 


HTHTS’ *Tt5^I ^TSTOTTO c!lf^ 31^=^ ?TT I 
HM 3r>;3 351#^ ITO 51313^1? 1 1 
qr255 i^q q^rfr 3^ arrsfr^ 3 ? sth; i 
trS qi^'Kirg 5 ^ giqr sfi 1 1 
HTfl |f3 ^3 q^TO 3ts^I^qr I fu^ I 
TOfqi3To II ^ II 

»?5> qsfq^ qq qferst 3l«:qT^ qN ^^55K I 
Ifq Vr 35T3I =q3^qr^r arf^rqR: n 
qiq nfT55 qTi^ nrl^ to ^ 3^ qiH 1 
qr^ tq.T qr^ toi ar^ii: n 

<i 

qtq air#? to l 

?t«T §3f qTrq'T qjq toih q 5 ii| i i 
qi| 333 TOlq qr^^ qqq qqtq ?3Tq[ qqT? I 
TOqT=^ aiTO ^ ^ 5T5 51^ II 

^ ^5Sf^ q^tq TOT qq ^HTH ^T^ I 
TOfqrqro 11 v 11 

This rendering of the old tradition by Antone Dhondu may be roughly translated as 
follows : — 


In Sattad MohoUa lived the virtuous and saintly Juran Koli. Beyond the Fort 
walls lies gay KoliwAda, where Juran is the leader of the Kolis. Fair and just 
like a well-ground scimitar, Juran wields his authority as Patel in the jnnchdyat 
One day Juran Patel and the loadia were sitting and gossiping on the verandah of 
the Patel’s house, when suddenly the carriage of H. E. the Governor passed b 

Up rose the Parsi and made profound salutation —Juran however remained T ii ' 

seated and showed no sign of recognition. “Who is this worthy Koli ? ” • j 

the Governor of the wadia ; and the latter replied, “He is the S2)ecial favourit 
of Lakshmi ; for daily he spreads his piles of gold to dry, measuring them with tl 
fhara : his cellars bulge with wealth ; his riches are beyond compare ^ 
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“ Many coat the soles of their shoes with wax and trample over his hoard ; but the 
pile of wealth never dries ; never is he short of money : he goes on drying his gold 
and silver in full measure and never misses a coin, for Lakshmi ever fills his cellars. 
He is in truth a real mine of riches."’ The Governor in wonder then turned to Juran 

Patel and asked him how much wealth he possessed, and the Patel answered : 

Take away as much as you can by measure and by cartload.” 

“ Straightway the carts are collected ; they stretch in unbroken line from Sattad 
to the Fort. The Governor, amazed at so much wealth, cried “ Only express the 
wish and I will make you a Zamindar.” But the Patel declined the honour, and 
added My Lord, take away as much as you wiU ; I only ask your permission to 
roof my house with silver tiles.” The Governor demurred and suggested the use of 
copper tiles instead. “ Henceforth it shall be the special privilege of your family 
to use five copper tiles. This will make you famous, and songs will be sung in your 
honour : your name, 0 Koli Patel, will be more widely known than by the beating 
of a battaki.” 

“ Though he is dead, the name of Juran Patel is known throughout India. His fame 
will never die. Tliis ballad in his honom- was composed by Antone, son of Dhondu. 
Let us sing it, and let Enas (i.e., Ignatius, sou of Antone) decorated with pearls and 
diamonds, withthe banner in his hand and the pipes in his mouth, make you merry.” 

Antone’s verses require some elucidation. In the first place it will be observed that 
the Parsi, who is caUed BatUwala in the original verse, is identified by Antone Nakhwa 
with one of the Wadias. The surname Batliwala is certainly that of the family of Sir Jam- 
shedji Jijibhai ; but among the lower-classes of Bombay, as I pointed out a few years ago 
in my Byways of Bombay, the word has become a synonym for millionaire, just as ‘ Shankar- 
shet ’ has crept into use as the equivalent of ‘ rich and prosperous.’ It is quite possible 
that Antone Nakhwa is correct and that the Parsi who figures in the Koli tradition was a 
member of the rich and well-known Wadia family, which was so closely connected with the 
Indian Government of old days as ship-builders and dockmasters in Bombay. Sattad, i.e 
Seven Brab-trees, which still lives in the Sattad Street of the modern municipal section of 
Mxndvi, wasfor many years a well-known landmark and figured in 1793 as one of the portions 
of the disorderly area known as ‘ Dungree and the woods ’ which were controlled by special 
police cbaukis. The old Koliwada, which has now been shorn of its original character by 
the operations of the City Improvement Trust .since the beginning of the twentieth century 
was one of the original settlements of the Bombay Kolis, the earliest inhabitants of the Island' 
and was situated a good deal nearer the shore of the harbour, before the great reclamation 
carried out by the Frere Company and the building of the modern docks and quays changed 
the whole character of the eastern foreshore. 

That Juran Pcitel was a wealthy man has been proved of late years by the constant an- 
pearance of his name in the old documents and title-deeds relating to the properties acquired 
by the Improvement Trust in and around Mandvi. His total lack of education and his 
superstitious belief may have been responsible for the practice, attributed to him in the baUad 
of spreading his piles of money out to dry, in the same way that he and the Kolis in general 
spread the fish out to dry in the sun. According to the Kolis of to-day, Juran Patel’s hou.se 
was one of the few reaUy strong houses in Bombay at the period of his prosperity, the walls 
being built upon an iron framework and the ' cellar,’ wliich contained his piles of mone 
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being almost as stout as a modern safe. The origin of these ‘ cellars ’ in Manclvi Koliwada 
is obscure ; but I have suggested in Btfimys of Bombay that they were originally the 
colouring-ponds of the KoU fisherman, which, as building progressed and overcrowding 
began to be felt in the middle of last century, were enclosed with brick walls, roofed with 
tiles, and utilized as store-rooms. No more plausible explanation has hitherto been 
suggested. 

The precise identity of the Governor in the ballad has not been definitely determined ; 
but as Juran Patel flourished in the middle of the nineteenth century, one may assume that 
the reference is either to Viscount Falkland (1848-1853) or to Lord Elphinstone (1853-1860). 
The copper tiles, it is perhaps needless to add, have disappeared and now belong to the realm 
of tradition rather than of fact. But the story of their having once been fixed to 
the roof of Juran Patel’s house is still cherished and firmly believed by the Mandvi Kolis 
of the twentieth century. In 1906 the house in Dongri Street, in which Mahadev Dharma 
Patel, then headman of the Kolis, resided, was said to be the very house to which the tiles 
were once affixed, and local wiseacres declared that after they had been removed from the 
roof, they were fastened in a prominent position to the wall of the house and were preserved 
as a kind of family escutcheon. No trace of them now remains. But the ballad describing 
their origin still exists and, as I have pointed out elsewhere, seems to emphasize the bond 
of friendship which existed from the earhest days between the aboriginal fisher-folk, the 
Parsi pioneers of commerce and the English Government in Bombay. 

SOME DISCURSIVE COMMENTS ON B-IRBOSA. 

Ms edited by the late M. Longwoeth Dames.^ 

By Sir RICHARD 0. TEMPLE, Bx. 

(Continued from page 98.) 

Volume II. 

The second volume contains Barbo.sa’s remarks on the Coasts of Malabar, Eastern India 
to Bengal, Further India, China and the Malay Archipelago, and incidentally, of many other 
parts of the South-Eastern Asiatic Continent. It is a worthy successor of the first volume 
and Dame.s in editing it had the good fortune to meet with invaluable assistance at the hands 
of Mr. J. A. Thorne, whose personal knowledge of the Malabar Coast and its people is un- 
rivalled, and of Mr. W. H. IMoreland, e.specially in the matter of the identification of the 
“ City of Bengala.” 

Here again the early date of Barbo.sa as a European traveller, his closeness and accu- 
racy of observation, his extraordinary knowledge of the people ho lived amongst, and his 
capacity for obtaining good information regarding their neighbours, combined with his editor’s 
invaluable notes, make this volume, too, of an unusual importance, which I can now but merely 
indicate. 

Geography. 

Following Barbosa in his wanderings round the Coa.st of India, which start from the 
Country of the Zamorin of Calicut on the South-Western Coast, we come first upon his wonder- 
ful account of the Zamorin and the manners and cu.storas of his Court and people of all classes 
and kinds, and upon the extraordinarily valuable notes of Messrs. Dames and Thorne there- 
on. But being just now in the domain of geography rather than of ethnograishy, I mu.st 

3 The Booh of Duarte Barbosa, Translated from the Portuguese text, first puhlibhed iyi igjG 
Edited aad annotated by M. L. Dainoa, Vol. I, 1918 : Vol. II, 1921. London : Hakluyt ^Society. 
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overcome the strong temptation to descant upon them here at length and proceed to wander 
with Barbosa as he proceeds down the Coast to the ” Kingdom of Cananore,” and mentions 
a number of local place-names, w'hich are mostly identified with much skill and ingenuity. 
Among these, I would suggest that the form of the name of the river called “ Miraporam,” 
and identified with the Nileshwaram, sounds as if Barbosa’s informant meant by that term 
a river named after a village or towm called then Mirapura or something like it, which may 
or may not be still traceable. It may even have been the name of some temporary petty 
State, as on it stood “ a seaport of Moons and Heathen, a place of much trade and naviga- 
tion, w'here dwells another of his [King of Cananore’s} nephews, who often rises against him, 
and the King again brings him under his power.” 

A note by Mr. Thorne on p. 80 in this connection gives one cause to think. He remarks 
on Maravel (Madayi) that there are no Jews there now, but a Jew’s tank (Chula Kulam) 
exists on the hill near the Travellers’ Bungalow'.” The fact that Chula and the like in 
S. Indian names may refer to the Jews and not to the ubiquitous Chdlas (Chulia, etc.) is well 
w'orth remembering. 

On p. 82 Mr. Thorne has an identification of note in annotating Cotaogatto, the Siianish 
form of Birbosa's Qaitogatim (Kottayam). He saj’s it represents ” the oblique case ” of 
the name Kottayam, which is Kottayakath, hence Kottioth or Cotiote of the Tellieherry 
factor.s.” This statement is well worth bringing into prominence as an explanation of European 
forms of West Coast iiimss, which ha v'e long puzzled enquirers, myself included. Another 
good instance is Cniliate (Barbosa), Ash-Shaliyat (Ibia Batuta) from the oblique form 
C.ilUyath of tho name Ciiflliyam (p. 87). Atid another delightful instance of Barbosa’s 
nomenclature is Tirangoto for Tiruvankodu, the obscure village which gave its name to the 
modern State of Travancore. 

In discussing Cochin and other places in South India, Barbosa constantly alludes to 
the native Syrian Christians, whom he calls Armenians by the way, and their legend of 
St. Thomas. He repeats the story of the foundation of St. Thomas’ Church bya miracle, re- 
ported as h iving occurred in several places, including Mirapohs by Marignolli (c. 1345), 
Mirapolis for Mailapur, now a part of Madras town, is a fine instance of metathesis and folk- 
etymology. Barbo.sa’s allusions on this subject arc all interc.sting and valuable, and inciden- 
tally he say-^i that they called the Apostle Matoma,” /.e.,by a title, Mar (or Bar) Toma, such 
as Syrian and Nest orian Christians would naturally give him. On p. 131 Dames give.s 
Correa’s account of the investigation in 1.521 into the relics of St. Thomas, ” who was 
reported by country folk to have been called Tuniinudolyar,” interpreted as Thomas, the 
servant of Cod." Mudaliyar means in Tamil ' the fir.st or highest." and the expression 
would thus mean Tiiomas the Great. " It is a common title assumed by certain castes 
and professions in the South. 

We now pass on to the Cape of Cunieri or Cape Comorin, so named from Kuiuari, the 
S. Indian pronunciation of Kumari, the Virgin Goddess, /.e., Durga or Kali, to whom there is a 
well known temple there. One MS, of Barbosa has a remarkable statement here ; “ At this 
Cape Comory there is an ancient Church of Christians which was foundctl by tlii' Armenians 
[Syrians, Nestorians|, who still direct it and i)erform in it the Divine Service of Christians, 
and have crosses on the altais.. All mariners pay it a tribute and the Portuguese celebrate 
mass there when they jiass. There are there many tombs, amongst these is one which has 
written on it a Latin epitaph ; ■ Hie jacet Catuklus Gulli filius qui obiit anno. . .’ !So precise a 

statement as this should bo capable of corroboration, but I have not met with any in the 
authorities oi)en to me, old or new. It has been suggested that as the Portuguese used every 
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effort to put down the activities of the Syrian Chri&tiaus, the church moutioned may have 
ceased to exist, even in the 17th century. But in regard to the fact that practically all Indians 
revere tombstones, the remains of such may even now be found to exist, if sought for, and 
their foundations may be discovered. 

After a passing allusion to the Laccadives and Maldives, with an error as to their number 
and Eastern or Southern extension, copied into many a map and book of travels afterwards, 
Barbosa reaches Ceylon (Ceilam). The chief interest in this part of the book lies hi the notes 
that his account draws forth ; c.y., I cordially agree with that on the varying forms of the 
nanij of the Island among ancient and mediaeval travellers based on the Sanskrit form Siii- 
hala-dvipa and the Tamil form Ham, producing such diverse corruptions thereof as Sielidiba, 
Tcn irisim, Tranite and Hibeniro. It is interesting to note, too, that it was the cjuality 
of the cinnamon in Ciylon that took the Portuguese there, just as it was the cost, under the 
Dutch monopoly, of pepper in Europe, a very valuable culinary commodity before sugar 
became gmerally available, that took the English to the “ South Seas," and thence to India. 

On tlio well-known name Adam's Peak, Dame.s has an illuminating note, p 2 >. 117-II8, 
commenting on Barbosa's term Adombaba ' Barbosa probably heard the jihrase Adam 
Bftbl us 'd of Buddha by 3Iuhammadans. I have myself heard the God Siva called Baba 
Adam in Northern India, and the ident ideation of one of the leading gods with Adam may 
have come down from the Buddhi.st period." I am tempted to support this with an instance 
to the opposite effect. The name Buddha Makan (Buddha's House) for well-known Muham- 
madan sailors’ shrines on the Northern and Eastern Coasts of the Bay of Bengal, notably 
at Akyab on the Arakan Coast and at Mergui on the Tenasserim Coast, arises out of a corrup- 
tion, through local Buddhist influence combined with folk-etymologj% of the name of the 
great sailors' saint, Badru'ddin Aulia, whose chief shrine is at Chittagong. So Badr Maqaiu 
became Buddha Makan. 

Dames’ explanation of "Adam's Peak" explains also "Adam's Bridge,'’ the com- 
paratively recent, geologically speaking, natural causeway of rock nearly closing the channel 
between Ceylon and India, Indeed the two terms mutually exjalain each other. The Hindus 
have always connected the " bri<lge " with the story of the Rammjam, and to them it is the 
dam or made bridge, the barrage pm- excellence, the ordinary term for which in the Indian 
“ Aryan " languages is hand, Anglice, bund. It is thus the Dam of Rama : Tamil, sliithu and 
sell!, or Ramashethu, and alternatively Tiruvanai, Great (or Holy) Barrage or Bridge, 
Anglicised as Tirvanay On tlie Indian end of it has been built joerhaps the grcatc.st shrine 
to Rama in all India, tlie great temi>le known as Rameshwaram. The eauseavay " has 
also been 8anskritised as Adisethu, the First or Primeval Bridge. But the rocks have been 
known to Muhammadan sailors from the earliest da-^s of the old Arabo-Indian trade acquaint- 
ance with S.E. India and Ceylon ; i.e., from the days when it created, in the first millennium 
A.D., those most interesting mixed mercantile Muhammadan races — the Mo 2 )lahs of the S.W. 
and the Lubbays of the S.E. Coast of India. And to them, too, the " causeway " was the 
First, the Principal Bridge, the Bridge of Adam Baba (Father Adam), Adam's Bridge, 

111 dealing with Quilieare (Kilakarai) on the Indian Coast o 2 ) 2 iositc Ceylon, Dames has 
another of his illuminating notes on the Labbais ( Lubbaj-s), the Muhammadanised Tamil 
Hindus of Ceylon and the extreme South Indian Coast, whom he successfully com 2 iarcs with 
the Navayats of the Western Indian Coa.st and S. India (Haklar Ali and Tipii Sultan were 
Navayats) and to the Ma 2 jillas (Moplahs) of Malabar and the Laccadives. There are several 
such poiiulations in and about the Indian Empire ; e g., the Chulias of Burma and the Khngs 
of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, 
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Barbosa then passes up the East Coast to Paloacatte (Pulicat) and thence to Orissa, or 
as he calls it Otisa, a neat reference to the vernacular name, which is Odisft or Orisa, show- 
ing the two native pronunciations of the palatal (cerebral) sonant as d or r. Pulicat then 
belonged to Vijayanagar (Bisnaga), and that realm and Orissa were divided by the Udaya- 
giri hills, which name I suggest is at the root of Barbosa’s " mountains called Odirguania- 
lado,” i.e., Udayagiri-malai, which may be translated ' the Udaya mountain range,” giri 
and malai both meaning ' hill ” in different vernaculars. In the course of his very valuable 
note on Pulicat, Dames refers to Fitch’s " Servidore, whatever may be the modern name ’’ of 
that place (p. 131). It was on ' the old trade route leading from the Ea.st Coast to Western 
India.” I am tempted to suggest that Servidore represents Srivattur, for Tiruvattiyur, i.e., 
Trivetore in the Chingleput District. There is another Trivetore, viz., Tu’uvattiir in the 
North Arcot District. Mr. W. Fo.ster, Early Travels in India, p. 16 n., is, however, of opinion 
that “ Servidore ” is ' a confused form of Bidar, the capital, situated about 70 miles N. W. 
of Golconda.” There is much to be said for this view. But surely Dames writes in error 
when he observes that Malayalam is an Aryan language. 

In the account of Orissa the most interesting jmint to note is that Barbosa says that it 
was bounded on the North by a river called Ganges, but they call it Guorigua,” meaning 
thereby that the boundary river was a gayiga or sacred river, viz., the Baitarani. For Guori- 
gua Dames has one of his happy suggestions, viz., that it is a mistranscription of the MS. 
and should be read Guangua, i.e., Ganga. 

Barbosa then goes on to Bengala ” which induce.s Dames to plunge into the old con- 
troversy as to the identity of the City of Bengala ” at great length and with much acumen. 
After adverting to the known identifications available to him and his correspondents, he 
finally arrives at the conclusion that by that name the Portuguese and other early writers 
meant Gaur, taken together with its ports Satgaon and Sunargaon, and not Dacca. Even 
now, how'cver, this matter is not at rest, as Mr. Heawood has shown in the Geographical Jour- 
nal for October 1921, where he inclines to the view held by Ynle that the ■' City of Bengala ” 
■was Chittagong. I cannot go into the cpicstion fully here, but as it has long attracted the 
attention of Bengali antiquaries them.selves, I have been in communication with them, and 
hope some day to produce their views and arguments for the benefit of Indian enquirers 
generally. So far as I understand them, their views tend to identify the City of Bengala ” 
with one of the old ports in Ea.stern Bengal, notably Sunargaon. 

While I am on this point I may as well mention that Barbosa refers also to another long 
discussed geographical point. Lake Chimay or Chiamay, generally held to be mythical. 
Pinto is one of the chief sources of information, and my experience of him is that the more 
one knows of the country he happens to be talking about, the more one realises that he is 
not the liar he has so long been repre.sented to be. No doubt many fanciful tales have been 
told about a great interior lake, which was called by the early travellers and map-makers, 
Chimay, or something like it. There is a good deal of confusion as to what the term Chimaj% 
Chiamay represented, as it is applied to a State, a town, a river and a lake. It may well 
have represented them all, and if so, the .State of Chiengmai on the Burmo-.Siamese border, 
the Zimme of the Burmese, at once suggests it .self, but ■whether Zimme is actually represent- 
ed by the term is too com 2 )licatcd a question for me to enter into here. My main object in 
alluding to it now is to suggest that for the purpose of useful research, it would be as well 
to assume that Chimay is the name of some place really in existence, and no mjdh. 

Chimay has been given a jmssibh' location for Barbosa's Gneos, a tril)o that is still a 
puzzle to enquirers, despite Dames’ identith-ation with the Was. on the authority of Sir George 
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Scott, My oYn imprei^sion is that on a critical examination of all the authorities, they will 
turn out to be Shan,‘i. The King of Pegu, whom the early Portuguese met, was by acquired 
nationality a Talaing, but by descent a Gwe Shan, which fact makes one think. Some have 
thought the Cucos to be Kachins. i.e.. of Tibcto-Burman race. Others that they were Karens, 
others again, e.g., so great an authority as Sir George Scott, that they were Was, i.e.. a branch 
of the i\I6n Race, as are the Talaings themselves, whereas Shans and Siamese make up a race 
of their own. Then there are the Giaos or Giaochis, again a ‘ Chinese ’ Wild Tribe (Bar- 
barians), as indeed to the Chinese were all the rest above mentioned. It is clear that this 
question wants much further examination before settlement than it has yet received. 

But in these remarks I have been running on rather faster than Barbosa and must hark 
back to the “ Heathen Kingdom of Burma," of which heknewhttle,as it did not then extend 
to the coast anywhere, and Dames is quite right as to the tangled history of the region when 
the early Portuguese voyagers saw it. The people they came across were the Talaings of 
Pegu and not the Burmese, and it is the Talaing language that is the source of many of the now 
familiar Further Eastern terms used by Europeans. I have often tried, e.g., in the Thirty- 
seven Nats and elsewhere, to disentangle the history of what we now call Burma at the time 
of the arrival of the Europeans in that region. It is not easy to obtain anything like a clear 
view of the ever-changing political situation of the time, but for practical purposes it may be 
stated that the ruling races of the period were Talaings in Pegu, mostly under kings of Sh^n 
origin from Martaban (1287-1540): Shans in Ava (1364-1554), though the population was 
Burman ; Maghs in Myauku (Myohaung, the Old Town) in Arakan (1426-1784) : Burman- 
Shftns in Taungu (1470-1530). This last principality, under a great Taungu Burman-Shan 
ruler, Tabin Shwedi, blossomed into a Talaing Empire, ruling under him and his successors 
from Pegu (1530-1599). Nevertheless, the several petty powers were always fighting and 
overturning each other temporarily. The king with whom the first Portuguese came in 
contact was Binya Ran, a ruler of Talaings who was of Shan origin (1481-1526). All through 
the hurly-burly of the centurie.s after the collapse (in 1298) of the Burmese Empire founded 
by Anawratft about 1010 and ruled from Pagan, Shans of various tribal origin managed to rule 
in most places — ^Dlartaban, Pegu, Pinya,Myinzaing, Sagaing, Taungu, and again in Pegu — with- 
out reference to the nationality of the inhabitants. The last Talaing rulers in Pegu, over- 
thrown in 1757 by Alompra (Alaungphaya) the Burman, viz., Mintara Buddhakheti (1740- 
1746) and Binya Daia (1746-1757), were Gwe Shans, doubtless of the Gueo tribe mentioned 
by de Barros and others (sec Barbosa II, 167 n.), and already alluded to. It is well worth 
while to bear such facts as the above in mind in examining the statements of the early 
Portuguese travellers and writers. 

The fact that the last ' Talaing ” Dynasty has come down to us as Gwe Shans raises a 
rather interesting point. If we are to follow the identification given by Sir George Scott to 
Dames, and hold the Gueos, and therefore the Gwes, to mean the Wft tribes, then they are not 
Shans or Laos at all, but must belong to the M6n-Annam race and to the Wa-Palaung group 
thereof. So Dames’ note (vol. II, p. 167) on the Gueos, though helpful, does not solve the 
question. If, however, the identification is right, it premises that the last Talaing 
Dynasty came from a branch of the same race as that to which the Talaings themselves 
belonged. 

In talking of Burma, Barbosa makes a natural .slip in stating that “ There are no Moors 
therein, inasmuch as it has no seaport which they can use for their traffic.” Muhammadans, 
under the names of Zairbadi and Panthay or Pathe, have been in Burma proper from long 
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before his day. The former are naturalised, like the Labbais, Naviyats and Moplahs of 
India, and the latter came from Yunnan, where they were found by Marco Polo. When 
we took Mandalay in 1885, we found about 60 Musalman places of worship in the city. 

Passing to geographical notices in the same region, Barbosa, in his account (Spanish 
version, p. 149) of the Gulf of Martaban, is apparently referring, by the “ large island ” he 
describes there, to Belugyun, which so effectually shelters Maulmain from the sea, rather 
than to the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, south of Tavoy, as Dames seems to suggest. I may 
also say that Siriam is not on the other side of Rangoon River in relation to Rangoon, but some 
way nearer its mouth on the same side beyond the junction with the Pegu River. Remains 
of the Church there and of other buildings were distinctly visible 30 years ago. Barbosa’s 
Dela should be identified, not with Dala (p. 156), but with Dala. In accentuating Burmese 
place-names the safest general rule to follow is that the accent (and the consequent long 
vowel) is on the ultimate syllable. As regards Macao near Pegu, I made a note some years 
ago on it which I have unfortunately mislaid. My recollection is that it was on the Pegu 
River, between its junction with the Rangoon River and Pegu town, and that it has since 
disappeared owing to river changes. To Dames’ note on “ Martaban jars ” (p. 159), I may 
add that full information on the subject, with a chronological list of various forms 
of the names for this once very widely-spread article of commerce, will be found ante, 
vol. XXIII, pp. 340-341. They are very large, and in days gone by I long used one as a 
bathing tub. While one is discussing place-names it is interesting to note that Nicolo Conti 
in the 15th century thought that Machin (Macinus) meant Burma with its capital at Ava. 

The name Capelan for the Ruby Mines of Burma has baffled Dames as it has long baffled 
me, and I would like to draw attention to it here in the hope that some Shan, Palaung or 
M6n scholar will take it up and settle it. As to Barbosa’s Anseam for Siam, rightly or wrongly, 
I have always held Siam to be the Malay form of some common name, of which the Burmese 
HrSm, pronounced Shan, is another, and that thus Siam and Shan are different forms of the 
same word. The Siamese, of course, are but a division of the great Shan Race. In this 
view the “ Moorish,’’ i.e., Arab sailors’ Anseam, Asion, and so on, would be Arabic As- 
Siftm, borrowed from the Malays, just as Dames justly remarks Arakan represeirts Ar- 
Rakhaing, and the same may be said of many another name to which the Arabic al, in its 
various forms, has been prefixed. 


In reference to Barbosa’s Quedaa for Kedah and the relation of that name to the Arabic 
word qalai for tin, there is a long note a wfe, vol. XL VIII, pp. 156-158, collecting examples of 
the use of the term ‘ calin ’ (tin) from c. 920 to 1893 a.d., including examples from old maps of 
estuaries, towns and villages with the prefix kwala. The information and examples coUect- 
ed confirm the opinion that the earliest navigators knew of more than one place named 
Kedah. In the Times Allas, sheet 82, there is both Old Kedah and Kwala, and on the coast 
of the Malay Peninsula no less than nine entrances to rivers with the prefix Kwala, and three 
on the coast of Sumatra. Besides these, there are, inland on the Peninsula, as many as six 
towns and vdlages shown with the same prefix. Then there is Dr. R. Rost’s (Indo-China, 
2nd senes, vol. 1,1887, pp. 241, 243, map, p. 262) identification of the Chinese Kora 
(650-656 A.D.) with Kala. It seems to me, therefore, that M. Gabriel Ferrand’s investiga- 
tions require further research before we must accept his identification. 

Barbo.sa’s detailed aceoxmt of Malacca draws a long and valuable’ historical note from 
Dames, and with regard to tlie derivation of that name I may say I am not at aU sure that we 
can safelyrefer it to the abundance of myrabolan trees in the neighbourhood, for the reason 
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that Jlal^ka is not an luicoiumon village name in the Nicobar Islands. There are two pro- 
minent instances which I can recall ; one to the east of Car Nicobar and another to the north 
of Ne.ncovry in Caniorta Harbour. Myrabolaii trees are not a jjroduct of the Nicobars, so 
far a-: I rcm.c.nbar ; certainly they are not pronimcnt objects. 

With reference to Dames' note on the Nicobars, I wish to draw attention to three 
official books here, as they seem, from this note and others by first rate authorities, to be 
practically unknown. They all give a very full account of the Nicobars from every point of 
View : (1) Census of India, vol. HI. Andamans and Nicobars, 1901. (2) lynperial Gazetteer 

of India (Nicobars), cd. lOUS. (3) Gazetteer, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Provincial Serie.s, 
1909. 

A; regards the term Nicobar, it means the Land of the Naked People, and is one form 
out of vci’y many of Nakka^ Aram, the name by which the islands appear in the great Tanjore 
Inscription of 1050 a.d. : vide Marco Polo’s Necuveran 1292 ; Rashidu'cldin’s Nakwaram, 
1300 : Friar Odoric'.s Nicoveran, 1322 ; all lineal ancestors of 15th and 16th century Portu- 
ane.se Nacabar and Nicubar, and of the modern Nicobar (from at least 1650). The people 
arc not, and never have been, quite naked, and the story of the tails, rejeeated by the Swede 
Kjoeping as late as 1647, has arisen from the ai)pearance of the long streamer attached to 
the loincloth, which looks exactly like a wagging tail as the men walk along : see Round About 
the Andamans and Nicobars, J.R.S.Arts, vol. XLVIII, 1900, p. 105. 

Passing on to the Malay Archipelago, the early Portuguese name of Jao for the people 
of Java was in common use for Javanese on the West Coast of India as far as Surat at any 
rate. And with regard to the origin of the inhabitants of Java and the mainland generally, 
Damc' more than once remarks on their jjrobablc northern origin from the highlands of China 
proper. This migration to the South is still actively traceable among the Kachins for in- 
'tancc. and has undouljtedly gone oji steadily forages, as is indicated in all tradition, so far 
as 1 have heard it. In the Nicobars, where the inhabitants arc wild Malays,” though 
really, I think, representative of some tribes of Mon origin, the tradition of migration from 
the North is still traceable in language and story, while the general likeness of Nicobarese to 
Malagasy .struck me most forcibly when studying the latter language. 

Another gmieral likeness in thess migiaiits from a Northern cradle is to be found in the 
belief noted by Barbosa (p. 192) that “ nothing ought to be over the head.” The idea, in 
various inconvenient forsiis. is common to Chinese, iShuns, Takings and Burmese. Lmti! 
quite recently the cs.sentially democratic Burmese, for instance, often put on an ajqjarently 
criiiginQ; attitude in older to evt the head lower thaji that of a recognised siq)erior, and in 
many insl.uices the idea affc.-cted their domestic building 02 )erations, as Barbosa notes that 
it did in the case of the Jar'ane.sc. 

fku'bii .a's ■ white folk of the tVlcbesand Sulu Islands raise.) a question of more import- 
itice than S' cm.) to Imve bm u rccogiii.sed. buch jicople have been .so often rcjmrtcd in the 
iv!-t and Far La-t among the Kajir- of the Pamirs, the Kanet., of the Himalaya.:, the fisher- 
men (Maguvan) of the Alalabar Coa..t. and of Pulo Aor and Pulo Condor of the Far Eastern 
Islands, the Jakun.s of the Malay Peninsula, the Talaing.s and .some Shuns and Burnians, 
and certain trib< s in the hinterland of French E-\trcnic Orient, that the whole quc.stion is 
worthy of detailed investigation. For the jirescnt we may ^iiedicate them to be migrants, 
rigiiially from the Wistcui Chine.- e higblamk. 

Returning to the Asiatic Continent, Barbosa calls Chamjia, now in French Cochin China 
■ very great island." probably a mistranslation of some form of the term ' diijm which 
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means in old Indinn geography a ' continent ' as well ae an ' island, v.hen tacked on to tin 
name of a country. See also p. 212, where Barbosa's informant probably meant '' countries ' 
where he translates ' islands.’ 

Barbosa’s last geographical note is on the Lequeos or Liu Kin Islands, south of Japan. 
Dames notes that Liu Kiu is Bin Kin to the Japanese. This is due to a linguistic peculiarity. 
Tho Chinese say I where the Japanese say r, and they have a reciprocal difficulty respectively 
as to pronouncing these sounds ; e.g., I have seen written up as an advertisement in Nagasaki 
for the benefit of sailors : " Good renionade,” and 1113' Japanese guide, a fiery little man, on 
one occasion kept on repeating “ You not berieve me,” when I diftcred (and correctly) over 
a time-table. Moreover, an old hawker in Rangoon used to be known by the name of Till 
Lupi, his method of pronouncing ‘ three rupees,’ the price of an article he frequentl3- sold. 

In an appendix (pp. 241-4) on Da Barros’ Decadas (translated) reference is made to th 
'■ Cape of Singapura ” (? Cabo de ^inguapura) valuable for the origin of the name Siimapore. 
about which much has been hazarded, mostl3' nonsense. 

With this la.st remark I must close the e overlong iiote.s on the geograpln- and Fa. 
Eastern ethnology to bo found in Barbosa's second volume, ri fraiuing from de.'-canthm 
on Wagaru and other delightful geographical names on p. 243. In fact, Dames’ admirable 
work contains so much that is valuable and arresting that it is diflicult to stop talkiuu 
about it. 

Litiyuidlics. 

I now turn to the question of linguistics raised in vol. II, on which subject I am ratlur 
glad that the long-disputed derivation of the name Mount Delly on the Malabar coast of 
India comes at tho very commencement of the volume, because I wish to make a protest 
against the transliteration of zh for a peculiar South Indian 1. It is not Dames’ fault that 
zh has been adopted, but an3’thing more misleading to European e3Ts and ears, and even it 
may be said to non-Malayalam Dravidian cars, than zh for the sound, could not have been 
hit upon. Apparently this I is not a true phonological I, but it is near enough to I to bo 
mistaken for one by all ears unaccastomed to the Dravidian languages. Hence, Mount Delh’, 
as tho European form of a native name for the first landfall made in India by Vasco da 
Gama in 1498. If we discard cl as a Portuguese grammatical addition, Eli, or something 
like it, may be taken as tho real name. The Arabs called it Haili or Ilili, and the h in this 
form is etymologically imijortant. The Malau-alam name sounds to foreigners, including 
even Tamils, like Eli-mala {7n'i!a being ” hill "), but it is written with the I, which it is the 
present fashion to write zh (Ezhi-mEa). We sec this I in Kolikkbd (Calicut), written ■■scienti- 
fically ” Kozhikkod. On the above argument, eli has been taken to mean either ” high ” 
or “ seven,’’ according to the I used, and the name to mean ’■ High Hill " or ” Heven Hills.” 
A proposal by Burnell to derive it I'-oni kili, a temple, and thus to make it mean the Temjile 
Hill, is rather upset by the old Haili or Hill of the Arabs. Tlmy might have adopted h fur 
an initial s-, but were not likely to have done so for an initial t. 

In reference to thi.s peculiar Malayilam /, I would remark also that in the derivations 
of the terms Malayahim and Malabar respeetively, ■the language and land of the hills,” the 
alternative form Mala3’azhma (for Malaymlma) for the former rather sticks on the tongue. 

Mr. tSubrahnian}^ Ai3mr, however, would upset all previous derivations in his most inter- 
esting and illuminating article in JEAS., April, 1922, on - An Unidentified Territory of South- 
ern India.” This Territory he shows to be the land of the KoUttiri Rajas, kings of Kdlam, 
and that there vv ere tvv 0 Kolanis, this one on the banks of the Agalappua'ai river, being called 
by way of distinction Pandalayani-Kolam, now a station on the South Indian Railway, 
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Aiyer’s argument is that the land of the K61attiri Rajas to have been the country 
of Rlmaghata-Mashakesvara, Ramaghata (Ramghat), translating the Dravidian name 
Irimaku ’am, and to have been ruled by a dynasty known as the Mushakas or Mushakes- 
varas who, with their people, appear to have migrated southwards at some ancient time 
from the region of the Vindhyas. Now the meaning of the Sanskrit mushalca is rat, and it 
translates the Dravidian eli, and to quote Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer, “ As a rule, the chieftains 
of the Deccan were lords of one or more divisions (nddu), possessed a favourite hill (malai), 
and a capital city (ur). The principal hill of the Mushaka king was the Elimalai, his nadu 
was Irftmakudam, and his capital Kolam,” Therefore, assuming Mr. Ai 3 "er to bo right, 
the real meaning of the Eli in the Portuguese and European Mount Delly (d'Eli) is 
Rat Hill, and not the High Hill nor the Seven Hilts. Therefore mj'self, Dames, Yule, Burnell, 
and the rest of us have been all wrong. After the manner of India, the MusJialcavamsa 
(Mushaka Genealogy) has a legend, according to which the Kshattrijm, mother of the first 
Mushaka king, took refuge from her enemies in a mountain cavern (i.e., in the Elimalai Hill), 
where she brought forth a son by a Rat-incarnation, a Parvata-raja, “ as big as an elephant.” 
This son was eventually crowned king of the country in which the " Rat-mountain ” stood. 

The interpretation of Elimalai as the Sevmn Hills is due, according to Mr. Subrahmanya 
Aij'er, to Indian and not to European scholiasts, and appears to have come about by the pe- 
culiar Dravidian I being used by some of them in writing Eli. He tells us that the dental 
; of the word was sometimes changed into the lingual I which gave rise to the name 
Saptasaila applied to the Territory in some, Sanskrit works, such as the Kira[amdhdtmya 
[Ancient History of Kerala, i.e., of Malabar]. Local tradition also perpetuated this name.” 

Burnell’s suggestion of tali, a temple, as a po.ssible derivation for eli, seems to have 
arisen from a statement in the MushakavadiSa that the abode of Parasurama, the classical 
hero hereabouts, was on the Elimalai, now probably represented, says Mr. Subrahmanya 
Aiyer, “ by the modern RAmantalli temple, l.ying close under the mountain on its 
western or sea face.” 

After a very valuable note on the legend of the conversion of Cheruman Perumiil 
to Islam, Dames tackles another knotty linguistic question — the derivation of the 
name Zamorin — with the aid of Mr. Thorne, who gives at great length excellent reasons 
for finding the origin in Swami-sri, the Excellent Lord, in the place of the hitherto accepted 
Samudri, Lord of the Seas. So that many of us, including myself, in The Travels of 
Peter Mundy, vol. III., pt. ii, pp. 269-470 n., will now have to own ourselves corrected. 
Incidentally, Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer notes that in the term “ Kolattiri,” “the suffix 
tiri is nothing but an adaptation of sri.” This supports Mr. Thorne’s derivation of the 
Portuguese terra Zamorin from Swami-sri [through ? Samudri], It would be useful to 
search local MSS. to see if the word has ever been actually written Swamittiri, or 
Samuttiri, or even Samudri. 

In the course of comments on Barbosa’s description of Cananorc as the seat of a Moplah 
family of note, ones well known as that of the “ Ali Raja,” on which the Editor and Mr. 
Thorne have several notes, mention is made that the title has been passed on to the Moplah 
rulers of the Maldives and Laccadivc.s, though repudiated by them. So hj'brid an expression 
as Ali Raja is not primd facie a possible title for a virtually independent Muslim family of 
importance, and the term requires, in my opinion, further investigation. The first idea that 
suggests itself is that it refers to Adi Rlja (First or Chief Rlja) and that it is comparable with 
the Aji Rija, or rather Aji Suka, the ‘ first hero ’ from India of the Archipelagic Malays of 
Sumatra and Java. Be that as it may, is it not possible that the MalayAlam title Ilaya Rsija 
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(Elliah R\ja) for the nearest heir to the throne is reflected in the Malabar title ? It 
corresponds to the common yuvardja of many Hindu States, including Mysore. It was 
the Jobraj of many Parliamentary questions in the days when the Manipur State was to 
the fore in general politics about 1890, and was applied by the crowd to the Prince of Wales in 
Poona and elsewhere when they shouted, ‘'Jubrdj ki jai,' Hurrah for the heir! In another 
corruption from the Pali equivalent upctrdjd, it becomes the Upper Roger of early 
English visitors to the Court at Pegu. 

{To be continued.) 

A CHINESE EXPEDITION ACROSS THE PAMIRS AND 
HINDUKUSH. A.D. 747.* 

Bv Sib AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E. 

{Continued from p. 103.) 

By disposing his force en echelon from Shighnan to Sarikol, Kao Hsien-chih obtained 
also a strategically advantageous position. He was thus able to concert the simultaneous 
convergent movement of his columns upon the Tibetans at Sarhad without unduly exposing 
any of his detachments to separate attack and defeat by a superior Tibetan force ; for the 
Tibetans could not leave their position at Sarhad without imminent risk of being cut off from 
the Baroghil, their only line of communication. At the same time the disposition of the 
Chinese forces effectively precluded any Tibetan advance either upon Sarikol or Badakhshan. 
Difficult as Kao Hsien-chih’s operations must have been across the Pamirs, yet he had the 
great advantage of commanding two, if not three, independent lines of supplies (from Kashgar- 
farkand ; Badakhshan ; eventually Farghana), whereas the Tibetan force of about equal 
strength, cooped up at the debouchure of the Baroghil, had only a single line, and one of 
exceptional natural difiiculty, to fall back upon. Of the territories of Yasin, Gilgit, 
Baltistan, through which this line led, we know that they could not provide any surplus 
supplies for an army.'® 

The problem, as it seems to me, is not so much how the Chinese general succeeded 
in overcoming the difficulties of his operations across the Pamirs, but how the Tibetans ever 
managed to bring a force of nine or ten thousand qien across the Darkot to Sarhad and to 
maintain it there in the almost total absence of local resources. It is certainly significant 
that neither before nor after these events do we hear of any other attempt of the Tibetans 
to attack the Chinese power in the Tarim basin by way of the uppermost Oxus, constant, 
and in the end successful, as their aggression was during the eighth century a.d. 

The boldness of the plan which made Kao Hsien-chih’s offensive possible and crowned 
it with deserved success must, I think, command admiration quite as much as the actual 
crossing of the Darkot. The student of military history has, indeed, reason to regret that 
the Chinese record does not furni.sh us with any details about the organization which rendered 
this first and, as far as we know, last eros.sing of the Pamirs by a large regular force possible. 
But whatever our opinion may be about the fighting qualities of the Chinese soldier as judged 
by our standards — and there is significant evidence of their probably not having been much 
more serious in T'ang times than they are now — it is eertain that those who know the 
formidable obstacles of dc-serts and mountains which Chine.se troops have successfully facetl 
and overcome during modern times will not feel altogether surprised at the power of resource 

* Reprinted from the Geographical Journal for February, 1922 
16 Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 11 sqq. 
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and ['aiii'stokiii,-:' nr.:a-iiz.ii !• ii v.iiicl; tlio micco^s of Kao F-icii-oiiili's operations indisputably 
attests ill tiiat li'iig-forgottt n Cliinesi leader and those who shared his efforts. 

The location of Lie/i-yiin near Sarhad, as originally proposed by M. Chavannes, is 
confirmed by the de.seription of the battle by which the riiinese general rendered himself 
master of the Tibetan position and of the route it was inlended to guard. The three Chinese 
columns operating, as I have .sliown, from the we.st, cast, and north, ” had agreed to effect 
their junction on the thirteenth day of the seventh month (xlugust) between seven and nine 
o'clock in the morning at the Tibetan .stronghold of Lien-yiin. In that stronghold there 
were a thou.sand soldiers ; moreover, at a distance of 15 li (about 3 miles) to the south of the 
rampart, advantage had bcc-n taken of the mountains to erect palisades, behind which there 
were eight to nine thousand troops. At the foot of the rampart there flowed the river of 
the valley of P'o-U, which was in flood and could not be crossed. Kao Hsien-chih made 
an offering of thre.c victims to the river ; he directed his captains to select their best soldiers 
and their bc.st horse.s ; each man carried rations of dry food for three day.s. In the morning 
t.hcy as'cmblcd by the rivci-liank. A.s tiio v.atcrs wore difficult to cross, officers and soldiers 
all thought tlie enterprise sens.,'I.-.<4. j'jut v.iie.'i tlie other riverdrank wa.s reached, neither 
!iad the men wetted their 't.-,udards nor the hordes their saddle-cloths. 

" After the troops had crossed and formed their ranks, Kao Hsien-chih, overjoyed, 
.said to Picn Ling-cli'eng (the Imperial Commissioner) ; ’ For a moment, while we were in 
the midst of the passage, our force was beaten if the enemy had come. Now that we have 
crossed and formed ranks, it is proof that Heaven flelivcrs our enemic.s into our hands.’ He 
at once a.socndcd the imiuntain. and engaged in a battle vdiich lasted from the ch'en period 
(7-9 a.m.) to thc' .\su pciiod (9-11 a. m.). Ho intlictcd a great defeat upon the barbarians, 
who fled when thc night came. He [)ursucd them, killed 5,000 men, and made 1,000 prisoners ; 
all the rest dispcr.sed. He took more than 1,000 horse.s, and warlike store, s and arms beyond 
coun'.iTig.’’ 

Thc analysis given above of the route.s followed by thc Chinese columns, and what 
we ihall show below of Kao Il.sien-ehih’s three days’ march to iHouut T'nn-chii, or the Darkot, 
confirm H. ChavaniK-s in locating tlie Tibetan .stronghold of Lien-ytin near the present 
Sarhad, thc last permanent settlement on the upp'Tinost O.kus, It is equally clear from 
the de.seription of thc river eno.s.sing that the Chine.se concentration must have taken place 
on the right or northern bank of tlic Ab-i-Panja, wliere thc hamlets constituting the present 
Sarhad are situated, vhile the stror.gliold of Lien-yiiu lay on the opposite left bank. 

R'dorp I was able to vi-,ii (lie gi’oun.l in May 1900, I Jiad already cxpre.s.sed tlie belief 
that the position taken up by the 'I'ibetan main force, 15 li (rirc. 3 miles) to the south of Lieu- 
yiin, must he lookedi for in the vall-y vdiie'n deliouchcs on the Ab-i-Panja opposite to Sarhad." ‘ 
It is through tins open valley that the remarkable depression in tlie main Hindukush range 
riqirescnted by the Baroghil and Shawitakh saddle.s (12.400 and 12,500 feet resjieetivelv), 
is gainc-d. I abo surmisefl that the Chinese general, .apart from the confidence aroused hy 
tho successful river cro.ssiiig, owed his victory mainly to a flanking movement liy which his 
troops gained the heiglits, and thus sueees.sfully turned thc fortified line behind which the 
Tibetans were awaiting them. 

20 M. Chavannes has shown (I’urcs occuh.ntH'.ix. p. that this nanie P'o-U is a misreading easily 

explained in Clnnese writing for So-U rnentionerl elsewhere as a town m Ha-mi or Wakhan. 

21 See Ancient Khotan, i, p. 7 
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The opinion was confirmed by what I saw of the valley leading to the Oxus on my 
descent from the Baroghil on 19 May 1906, and by the examination I was able to make two 
days later of the mountain-side flanldng its debouchure from the west, Tiu! valley into 
vv'hich the route leads down from the Baroghil is quite open and ca.sy about Zartighar, the 
southernmost hamlet. There a ruined watch-tower shows that defence of the route had 
been a concern also in modern times. Further down the valley-bottom gradually contracts, 
though still offering easy going, until, from a point about 2 miles below Zartighar to beyond 
the scattered homesteads of Pitkhar,22 its width is reduced to between one-half and one- 
third of a mile. On both sides this defile is flanked by high and very precipitous rocky ridges, 
the last offshoots of spurs which descend from the main Hindukush watershed. 

These natural defences seemed to provide just the kind of position which would 
recommend itself to the Tibetans wishing to bar aptwoach to the Baroghil, and thus to safe- 
guard their sole line of communication with the Indus valley. The width of the defile would 
account for the comparatively large number of defenders recorded by the Chinese Annals 
for the enemy’s main line ; the softness of the ground at its bottom, which is almost perfectly 
level, covered with fine grass in the summer, and distinctly swampy in the spring owing to 
imperfect drainage, would explain the use of palisades, at first sight a rather strange method 
of fortification in these barren mountains. * Finally, the position seemed to agree curiously 
well with what two historical instances of modern times, the fights in 1904 at Guru and on 
the Karo-la, had revealed as the typical and time-honoured Tibetan scheme of defence — to 
await attack behind a wall erected across the open ground of a valley or saddle. 

There remained the question whether the defile of Pitkhar was capable of being turned 
by an attack on the flanking heights such as the Chinese record seemed plainly to indicate. 
The possibility of such a movement on the east was clearly precluded by the extremely 
preciiiitous character of the flanking spur, and still more by the fact that the summer flood 
of the Ab-i-Panja in the very confined gorge above Sarhad would have rendered that spur 
inaccessible to the Chine.se operating from the northern bank of the river. All the greater 
was my satisfaction when I heard from my Wakhi informants of ruins of an ancient fort, 
known as Kansir, situated on the precipitous crc.st of the flanking spur westwards, almost 
opposite to Pitkhar. During the single day's halt, which to my regret was all that circum- 
.dances would allow me at Sarhad, I was kept too busy otherwise to make a close inspection 
of the ground where the Tibetan post of Lien-ytin might pos.sibly have been .situated. 
Isothing was known locally of old remains on the open alluvial plain whicli adijoins the river 
at the mouth of the valley coming from tire Baroghil ; nor were such likely to .survive long 
onground liable to inundation from the Oxus, llowing here in numerous shifting channels 
wiih a total width of (jver a mile. 


■’.2 TI i' :: ...1,, 

ill ijiy ikjI.' in i). 9. 1 h.ul to lluit. con-nIt iiiiL; iii.t. .-.sniiTy 

timber must at ,'iU times have been about i-arhau, there \ta.s ooir.e [.lobability lliat watts or .Sauears ’’ 
c'onstruetcd of Jouse stono.s weie leally inciint I.y tlio ” jtahsadcs ” mcultoaod in the Iruuslation of the 


[.'ussaae from the T‘;,u" Annals. 

Ihis suL'y.'stion illustrates afresh tiio ii,k run in douliting the aeeuruey of Chinese reeuid.s on quasi- 
tt'pogral’ha al points without adetjuate local knowledge. On the one hand. I found that the peculiar nature 
of llai roil in the (Iclile wotild intiko ttio eoustisietion of heavy stone v.adLs inadvi-salde, if not distiiictiy 
■ hlVieiiU. On the other, toy .sub.seqia nt nuneh e p the d !)d-Vor;j,i showed that, thriugh t iiiiher was as scarce 
nhuiit Itarhad itSLil us I had been led to assunu’, yet there was nbundtinee of willow auel other jungle 

in jiat (s of the nai row river e.jip.' e...e niarcU hielier up r.f ar the dcdiouchure of the Shaor unel Baliaruk 
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Even if the exact position of Lien-ytin thus remained undetermined, my short stay 
at Sarhad sufficed to convince me how closely local conditions agreed with the details of Kao 
Hsien-chih’s exploit in crossing the Oxus. The river at the time of the summer flood must, 
indeed, jwesent a very imiDosing appearance as it spreads out its waters over the -ndde valley- 
bottom at Sarhad. But the very separation of the waters makes fording always possible 
even at that season, provided the passage takes place in the early morning, when the flood 
due to the melting snow and ice is temporarily reduced by the effect of the night’s frost on 
the glaciers and snow-beds at the head of the Ab-i-Panja. The account in the Annals 
distinctly shows that the river passage must have been carried out at an early hour of the 
morning, and thus exjolains the complete success of an otherwise difficult operation. 

I was able to trace the scene of the remaining portion of the Chinese general’s exploit 
when, on May 21, I visited the ruined fortifications reported on the steep spur overlooking 
the debouchure of the Baroghil stream from the west and known as Kansir. After riding 
across the level plain of sand and marsh, and then along the flat bottom of the Pitkhar defile 
for a total distance of about 3 miles, we left our ponies at a point a little to the south of some 
absolutely impracticable rock faces which overlook Pitkhar from the west. Then, guided 
by a few Wakhis, I climbed to the crest of the western spur, reaching it only after an hour’s 
hard scramble over steep slopes of rock and shingle. There, beyond a stretch of easily 
sloping ground and about 300 feet higher, rose the old fort of Kansir at the extreme north 
end of the crest. Between the narrow ridge occupied by the walls and bastions and the 
continuation of the spur south-westwards a broad dip seemed to offer an easy de.scent towards 
the hamlet of Karkat on the Oxus. 

It was clearly for the purpose of guarding this approach that the little fort had been 
erected on this exposed height. On the north and east, where the end of the spur falls away 
in unscalable cliffs to the main valley of the Oxus and towards the mouth of the Pitkhar 
defile, some IGOO to 1700 feet below, structural defences were needless. But the slope of the 
ridge facing wcstw’ards and the narrow neck to the south had been protected on the crest by 
a bastioned wall for a distance of about 400 feet. Three bastions facing west and south-west, 
and one at the extreme southern point, still ro.se, in fair jmeservation in parts, to a height 
of over 30 feet. The connecting wall-curtains had suffered more, through the foundations 
giving wav on the Steep incline. Of structures inside the little fort there remained no trace. 

Definite archseologieal evidence as to the antiquity of the little fortification was 
supplied by the construction of tb.c walls. Outside a core of closely packed rough stones 
thev show throughout a solid biic!-; facing uj) to G feet in thickness, with regular thin layers 
of brushwood separating the eourse.s of large sun-dried bricks. Now this .systematic use 
of brushwood layers i.s a characteristic peculiarity of ancient Chinese construction in Central 
A.sia, intended to assure greater consistency under climatic conditions of particular dr 3 mes 8 
in regions where ground and structures alike are liable to constant wind erosion. My 
explorations around Lop-nor and on the ancient Chinese Limes of Tun-huang have conclu- 
sivelj' proved that it date.s from the very commencement of Cdiinc.se expansion into Central 
Asia. 24 At the same time my explorations in the Tarim ba.sin have shown also that the 
Tibetan invaders of the T'ang period, when building their forts, did not neglect to copy this 
constructive expedient of their Chinese predecessors and opponents in these regions. ** On 

Cf., c.'j.. Lh-icrt C'llhKy, i. jip. 387 S'/'/.. •'>40 n. pp. tt, .'U, ete. 

Tins was distinctly obsened by me in the Tibetan forts at Jliran and Mazar tagh, built and 
.-rriipied in the Sth fcnturv A D.. ; cf Srnitdi'J. pp 1.77 128.“ 577 
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various grounds which cannot be discussed here in detail it appears to me very probable that 
the construction of the Kansir walls was due to the Tibetan invaders of Wakhan. But 
whether the fortification existed already when Kao Hsien-chih carried the Tibetan main posi- 
tion by an attack on its mountain flank, or whether it was erected by the Tibetans when 
they returned after the retirement of the Chinese some years later, and were, perhaps, 
anxious to guard against any repetition of this move outflanking a favourite defensive posi- 
tion, I am unable to say. 

The victory thus gained by Kao Hsien-chih on the Oxus had been signal, and it was 
followed up by him with the boldness of a truly great commander. The Imperial Com- 
missioner and certain other high officers feared the risks of a further advance. So Kao 
Hsien-chih decided to leave them behind together with over 3,000 men who were sick or worn 
out by the previous hardships, and to let them guard Lien-yiin. With the rest of his troops 
he “ pushed on, and after three days arrived at Mount T'an-chii ; from that point downwards 
there were precipices for over 40 li {circ. 8 miles) in a straight line. Kao Hsien-chih surmised ; 

‘ If the barbarians of A-nu-yiieh were to come to meet us promptly, this would be the proof 
of their being well-disposed.’ Fearing besides that his soldiers w'ould not care to face the 
descent [from Mount T’an-chii], he employed the strategem of sending twenty horsemen 
ahead with orders to disguise themselves in dress as if they were barbarians of the town of 
A-nu-ytteh, and to meet his troops on the summit of the mountain. When the troops had 
got up Mount T‘an-chu they, in fact, refused to make the descent, saying, ‘ To what sort of 
places would the Commissioner-in-Chief have us go 1 ’ Before they had finished speaking, 
the twenty men who had been sent ahead came to meet them with the report : ‘ The 
barbarians of the town of A-nu-yiieh are all well-disposed and eager to welcome you ; the 
destruction of the bridge over the So-yi river is completed.’ Kao Hsien-chih pretended to 
rejoice, and on his giving the order all the troops effected their descent.” 

After three more marches the Chinese force was in reality met by “ the barbarians 
of the town of A-nu-yueh ” offering their submission. The same day Kao Hsien-chih sent 
ahead an advance guard of a thousand horsemen, charging its leader to secure the persons 
of the chiefs of “ Little P‘o-lu ” through a ruse. This order having been carried out, on 
the following day Kao Hsien-chih himself occupied A-nu-yiieh, and had the five or six 
dignitaries who were supporting the Tibetans executed. He then hastened to have the 
bridge broken which spanned the So-yi river at a distance of 60 li, or about 12 miles, from 
A-nu-yueh. “ Scarcely had the bridge been destroyed in the evening when the Tibetans, 
mounted and on foot, arrived in great numbers, but it was then too late for them to attain 
their object. The bridge was the length of an arrow-shot ; it had taken a whole year to 
construct it. It had been built at the time when the Tibetans, under the pretext of using its 
route, had by deceit possessed themselves of Little P‘o-la.” Thus secured from a Tibetan 
counter-attack on Yasin, Kao Hsien-chih prevailed upon the king of Little P'o-lii to give 
himself up from his hiding-place, and completely pacified the territory. 

The personal acquaintance with the ground which I gained in 1906 on my journey 
up the Yarkhun, or Mastuj, valley and across to Sarhad, and again on my move up Yasin 
and across the Darkot in 1913, has rendered it easy to trace the successive stages here recorded 
of Kao Hsien-chih’s great exploit. All the details furnished by the Chinese record agree 
accurately with the important route that leads across the depression in the Hindukush range, 
formed by the adjacent Baroghil and Shawitakh Passes, to the sources of the Mastuj river 
and then, surmounting southwards the ice-covered Darkot Pass (circ. 13,400 feet), descends 
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the valley of Yasiii to its debouchure on the main river of Gilgit. The only serious natural 
obstacle on this route, but that a formidable one, is presented by the glacier pass of the 
Darkot. I first ascended it on 17 May 1906, from the Mastuj side, under considerable 
difficulties, and to a description of that visit and the photographic illustrations which 
accompany it I may here refer for all details. 

Owing to a curious orographic configuration two great ice-streams descend from the 
northern face of the Darkot pass. One, the Darkot glacier properly so-called, slopes dorni 
to the north-west with an easy fall for a distance of nearly 8 miles, pushing its snout to the 


foot of the Rukang spur, where it meets the far steeper Chatiboi glacier. The other ice-stream, 
which on the map is shown quite as long, but which reliable information represents as some- 
what shorter, descends towards the north-east and ends some miles above the summer 
grazing ground of Showar-shur on the uppermost Yarkhun river. Thus two divergent routes 
offer themselves to the traveller who reaches the Darkot pass from the south and wishes to 
proceed to the Oxus. 

The one, keeping to the Darkot glacier, which I followed myself on my visit to the 
Darkot pass, has its continuation in the ea.sy track which crosses the Rukang spur, and then 
the Yarkhun river below it to the open vallej’' knorni as Baroghil-yailak. Thence it ascends 
over a very gentle gras.sy slope to the Baroghil saddle, characteristically called Dasht-i- 
Baroghil, the plain of Baroghil.” From this point it leads down over equally easy ground, 
past the hamlet of Zartighar, to the Ab-i-Panja opposite Sarhad. The other route, after 
descending the glacier to the north-east of the Darkot Pass, passes dowTi the Yarkhun river 
past the meadows of Showar-shur to the grazing ground of Shawitakh-yailak ; thence it 
reaches the Hindukush watershed by an easy gradient near the lake of Shawitakh or 
Sarkhin-zhoe. The saddles of Baroghil and Shawitakh are separated only by about 2 miles 
of low gently sloping hills, and at Zartighar both routes join. 

The distances to be covered between the Darkot pass and Sarhad are practically the 
same by both these routes, so far as the map and other available information allow me to 
judge. My original intention in 1906 was to examine personally those portions of both 
routes w'hich lie over the nh'e-heds and glaciers of the Darkot. But the uncertain weather 
conditions prevailing at the time of my ascent, and the exceptional difficulties then encountered 
owing to the early season and the heavy snowfall of that spring, effectively prevented my 
plan of ascending from the foot of the Rukang spur and descending to Showar-shur. In 
1913 I was anxious to complete my examination of the Darkot by a descent on the latter 
route. But my intention was unfortunately frustrated by the fact that the x^assage of the 
glacier on the Showar-shur side had been blocked for several years past by an impracticable 
ice-fall which had formed at its end. 

Having thus personal experience only of t!ie north-west route, I am unable to judge 
to what extent xjresent conditions justify the report which represents the glacier part of 
the north-ea.stcrn route a.s somewhat easier. It is, however, a fact that the Pamir 
Boundary Commi.s.'-ion of 1893, with its heavy transport of some six hundred jionies, u.scd 
the latter route both coming from and returning to Gilgit. The numerou.s losses reported 


26 .See Deseil Cathay, i. pp. o2 sqq. In l'Jl.3 I crossed the Darkot from tlio Yn.sin side towards the 
close oE August, t.r., at tlie very .season when Kao H.sien-cliih effected his passage. The difficulties 
then encountered in the deep snow of the nii'i beds on tlie top of the pass, on the great and much- 
creva-ssed glacier to the north, and on the huge side moraines along which the descent leads, impressed 
me as much as Ijefore with the greatness of Kao Hsien-chih’s alpine feat in taking a military force acro.s 
the Darkot. 
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of animals and loads show that here, too, the passage of the much-crcvassed glacier anti the 
treacherous snow-covered moraines proved a very serious difficulty for the transport. 
Nevertheless, inasmuch as for a force coming from the Wakhan side the ascent to the Darkot 
pass from the nearest practicable camping ground would be about 1,300 feet less by the 
Showar-shur route than by that passing the Rukang spur, I consider it probable that the 
former was used. 

Kao Hsien-chih’s biography states that it took the Chinese general three days to 
reach “ Mount T'an-chii,” /.e., the Darkot, but does not make it quite clear whether thereby 
the arrival at the north foot of the range or on its crest is meant. If the latter interpretation 
is assumed, with the more rapid advance it implies, it is easy to account for the time taken 
by a reference to the ground ; for, although the Shawtakh-Baroghil saddle is crossed 
ivithout any difficulty in the summer after the snow has melted, no military force accompanied 
by baggage animals could accomplish the march from Sarhad across the Darkot in less than 
three days, the total marching distance being about 30 miles. Even a four days’ march to the 
crest, as impUed in the first interpretation, would not be too large an allowance, considering 
the high elevations and the exceptional difficulties offered by the glacier ascent at the end. 

The most striking evidence of the identity of “ Mount T'an-chii ” with the Darkot 
is supplied by the description given in the record of “ the precipices for over 40 li in a straight 
line ” which dismayed the Chinese soldiers on looking down from the heights of Mount 
T'an-chii ; for the slope on the southern face of the Darkot is extremely steep, as I found 
on my ascent in 1913, and as all previous descriptions have duly emphasized. The track, 
mostly over moraines and bare rock, with a crossing of a much-crevassed glacier en route, 
descends close on 5,000 feet in a distance of little more than 5 miles before reaching, near a 
ruined “ Darband,” or Chiusa, the nearest practicable camping ground above the small 
village of Darkot. 

{To be continued.) 

EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN FAMINES.* 

By P. N. RAMASWAMI, B.A. 

(With an Additional Note by L. M. .Anstey.) 

(Continued from -page 113.) 

In his separate heading “ Times of distress ” (ch. VIII, s. 339 and foil.) Manu considers 
other rules and regulations applicable to such times. The Kshatriya King w'as justified in 
the interests of public safety “ in taking without sin even the fourth part of the crops.” The 
other law-givers also give their own “ famine-Sutras,” of which a brief account must suffice. 
According to Yajnavalkya, “ when a man saves the life of a woman who has been abandoned 
in forests, or forsaken in time of famine, etc., he has a right to enjoy her as agreed upon during 
the rescue.” And according to some other law-givers it was permissible for one who has been 
maintained during famine “ to ransom himself from servitude by a pair of oxen.” Famine 
in Hindu Law [vide Narada) is one of the recognised causes of slavery. Yajnavalkya also 
holds that a husband is not liable to make good the property of a wife taken by him during 
a famine. The authors of the Smritichandrika. the Daya-Vibhaga, as well as Jirnuta Valiana, 
recognise that a woman’s estate is subject to her husband’s control in times of distress. Devala 

* In the publication 'of these papers I have received very great help from mj- gifted and beloved 
master, Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar. The Nestor of South Indian Historians spared no pains to make 
these papers as comprehensive as possible. Several eminent scholars — especially Pandit Srinivasa 
Achariar and Fr. Steenkiste— have liberally helped me with facts, suggestions, etc. I thank them all. 
I also take this opportunity to thank the St. Joseph’s College Library Staff for their kindly servicoa 
during the preparation of these papers; and have much pleasure in thankfully acknowledging this 
unfailing courtesy, prvinpt and intelligent help. — P.N.R. 
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mentions a woman’s gains as part of the s'^parate property over which she has exclusive control, 
and which her husband cannot use except during famine. Katyayana lays down similar 
injunctions. As Mr. Ma3uie remarks, the Hindu law-givers unanimously agree that the 
husband may take his wife’s property only in case of extreme distress, as in a famine, etc. 
(Maime’s Hindu Law and Usage, sec. 569 and foil., p. 632.) 

Besides these important legal works, we also 6nd ample references in the Twenty Saihhitas 
translated and published by M. N. Dutt. The importance of irrigation as a famine pre- 
ventive is well recognised. The Vasistha Samhita lays down among the duties of the King 
(ch. xvii, sloka 8) : ‘ There shall be places for distributing water.’ The Brahmans also encom- 
aged irrigation by promising “ heaven ” to those who dug canals, etc. The Vrihaspati Samhita 
says (p. 429) : ‘ He who excavates a now tank or reclaims an old one, lives gloriously in 

the celestial region after rescumg his entire family, etc ’ Similarly, the Likhita Samhita (ch. I) : 

‘ By purlta (digging of tanks, wells, etc.) one attains to emancipation. He who re-excavates 
and restores dilapidated wells, tanks, and lakes, reaps the fruits of Purtta acts.’ The §atatapa 
and Samvarta Samhitas lay down similar injunctions. The Vishnu Samhita categorically 
declares (ch. xci) ; “ The half of the sin of a person, who has caused a well to be excavated, 
is extinguished just as water begins to well up from its bottom. (1) He who causes a tank 
to be excavated, goes to the region of Varuna and enjoys satisfaction each day, etc.’ But, 
in spite of all the efforts of the priests for the extension of irrigational works to prevent droughts 
and famine, these latter seem to have often prevailed. 

The Dharmasastras contain indirect references to famines. The Sankha Samhita would 
forbid even in times of distress, the twice-born wedding a Sudra girl, inasmuch as a son be- 
gotten by him of her will never find his salvation. The Parasara Samhita says : In disease, 
pestilence or famine, etc., a Sudra should cause a Brahmana to observe a fast or perform 
ceremonies. The Daksha Samhita (p. 144, ch. Ill, s. 17-18) si>ecifies certain articles which 
should not be given away even in times of famine. The Alri Samhita lays down the following 
minatory warnings : “ The Kingdom where the ignorant partake of the food which should be 
taken by the learned, courts drought ; or a great calamity like pestilence or famine appears 
there. There the god of rain pours down showers (and there is no famine) where the king 
adores these, — the Brahmana learned in the Vedas and well versed in the scriptures.” 

Passing to the later period of the Age of Law.s and Philosophy, we detect a similar state 
of affairs. We find numerous descriptions of famines in Sanskrit literature. But the best 
authority for this period is the Brahman minister Kautilya. In his Arthaiastra — (trans. 
B. Shama Sastri) — the contents of which are held by distinguished historians as describing 
the state of things bcjofc the establishment of the Maurya Empire — Kautilya enters into 
the following details of the measures to be taken for famine protection — 

“ During famine,” says Kautilya, “ the king shall show favour to his people by providing 
them with seed and provisions. Ho may also do such works as are usually resorted to in 
calamities ; he may show favour by distributing either his own collection of provisions or the 
hoarded income of the rich among the people, or seek help from his friends among kings ; 

“ or the policy of thinning the rich by exacting excessive revenue (progressive taxation) 
or causing them to disgorge their accumulated capital (caijital levy), may bo resorted to ; 

“ or the king with his subjects mry emigrate to another kingdom where there is an 
abundant harvest ; 

“ or he may remove himself \vith his subjects to the seashore or to the banks of rivers or 
lakes. He may cause his subjects to grow vegetables, grain, roots and fruits wherever water 
is available. He may, by hunting and fi.shing ou a large scale, provide the people with wild 
beasts, birds, fish,” etc. {Arthasastra, bk. 4. ch. II), 
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Chanakya in his Arthasastra mentions other remedial and relief measures : (a) remission 
of taxes, (6) construction of relief woiks tu keep the people remuneratively employed, and 
(c) Famine Relief funds to which the wealthy were to be persuaded to handsomely sub- 
scribe by promises of titles and honours. Kautilya, however, relies mainly on two relief 
measures to mitigate the horrors of famine, vis., the strict regulation of prices and the state 
distribution of corn among the famished people. The system of standardisation of prices 
is instructive : — “ The Superintendent of commeree shall fix a profit of 5 per cent, over and 
above the fixed price of local commodities and ten per cent, on foreign produce. Merchants 
who enhance the price or realise profit even t o the extent of half a pana (a small denomination) 
more than the above in the sale or purchase of commodities, shall be punished with a fine of, 
from 5 panaa in case of realising 100 panas up to 200 panas. 

“ Fines for greater enhancement shall be proportionately increased. 

“ Merchants who conspire either to prevent the sale of merchandise or to sell or purchase 
commodities at higher prices shall be fined 1,000 panas.” 

And as the ancient kings of India were themselves the greatest traders in the land and in 
very close touch with the movements of the market, they were able strictly but justly to 
regulate prices. 

Secondly, the distribution of foodstuffs was easy in those days when people paid most 
of the taxes in kind and the king had.a network of treasuries all over the land stored with 
foodstuffs. The granaries were stored with the finest grains : “ grains pure and fresh,” 
enjoins Kautilya, “ shall be received in full measures ; otherwise a fine twice the value of the 
grains shall be imposed.” 

Other interesting detads are given in the Arthaiaslra which should be briefly indicated. 
Says Kautilya (p. 261) : “There are eight kinds of providential visitations : they are fire, 
floods, pestilential diseases, famine, rats, tigers (vydldh), serpents and demons. From these 
shall the king protect his kingdom ; ” and he adds, like a true Brahman : “ success in averting 
these is to be sought by worshipping Gods and Brahmanas.” During drought Indra {Sachinatha), 
the Ganges, mountains and Mahakachchha were to be worshipped. On p. 54, kings are advised 
not to take possession of any, country which is harassed by frequent visitation of famines. 
Elsewhere he naively observes, “ the destruction of crops is worse than the destruction of 
handfuls (of grains), since it is the labour that is destroyed thereby ; absence of rain is worse 
than too much rain ” (p. 396). In chapter IV, Bk. VIII (p. 401), there is an interesting 
discussion between Kautilya and his master ; “ Providential calamities are fire, floods, 
pestilence, famine. . . . (and the epidemic disease called maraka).” 

“ My teacher says that, of pestilence and famine, pestilence brings all kinds of business 
to a stop by causing obstruction to work on account of disease and death among men and 
owing to the flight of servants, whereas famine stops no work, but is productive of gold, 
cattle and taxes.” 

“ No,” says Kautilya, “ pestilence devastates only a portion of the country and can 
be remedied ; whereas famine causes trouble to the whole of the country, and occasions dearth 
of sustenance to aU living creatures.” Kautilya (Ch. 14, Bk. 7, p. 374) recognises the import- 
ance of irrigation works : irrigational works {setubhanda) are the source of crops ; the results 
of a good shower of rain are ever attained in the case of crops below irrigational works ” • 
and says, “ a King (Ch. I, Bk. 2, p. 53) shall also, in addition to his helping the ryots with 
grain, cattle, money, construct reservoirs filled with water, either permanent or from some 
other source ; or ho may provide with sites, roads, timber and other necessary things those 
who construct reservoirs of their own accord ; and kings are warned not to be niggardly in 
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Public Works expenditure ; for the king will have to suffer in the end if he curtails the amount 
of expenditure on profitable v orks.” (Ch. VII, Bk. 2, p. 71.) 

Judging from the elaboratefamine codes di-awn up at this time it would not be unsafe to make 
the assertion that famines not unfrequently prevailed in Mauryan India. There is a tradition 
vhich asserts that in 603 b.c. and 433 B.c.(?) during the reign of the Emperor Jayachandra, 
a great pestilence and famine raged throughout Northern India (Balfour, Cychpcedia of IncHa, 
art. “famines ”). It should, however, in all fairness be added that when famines did occur, 
adequate remedial and relief measures were promptly undertaken by the State. “ It should 
be observed,” says Mr. E. B. Havell (History of Aryan Rule in British India, p. 305), “ that 
the regulation of prices and famine preventive measures had been a recognised branch of 
Hindu polity.” 

But the deficient means of rapid communication and transport, as well as the widely 
prevailing agricultural indebtedness must have greatly mitigated the beneficial effects of 
these ameliorative efforts. A measure of the widespread agricultural indebtedness at this 
time can be had from the elaborate code of usury laws drawn up. The rate of interest, accord- 
ing to Vasistha, for loans for which security was given was 15 per cent, per annum. Other 
articles might be lent at a much higher rate of interest.® Similarly Gautama says that 
the rate of interest may vary from 15 to 800 per cent. ! ’ He also mentions no less than six 
different forms of interest, viz., compound interest, periodical interest, daily interest, stipulated 
interest, corporal interest, and the pawn interest. From these elaborate usury codes and other 
Sanskrit works we infer the great agricultural indebtedness at this time. This was fostered 
sometimes by the prevailing insecurity and maladministration ; but most often it was the 
direct outcome of the poverty of the people. Anyhow it engendered in the people that 
pessimism, passivity and lack of prospectiveness which rendered them nerveless in the struggle 
against famines ; and made the rigours of famine cruel and hard. 

Buddhist India, B.C. 320—300 A.D. 

In Buddhist India (b.c. 300 — a.d. 300) it was no better. Famines resulting from drought 
were of frequent occurrence. We find numerous descriptions of famines in Pali and Sanskrit 
literature : “ We find many references (especially in the Jataka tales) to times of great scarcity, 
and that too in the very districts adjacent to Patali Putra where Chandragupta held his 
magnificent court ” (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 50). It is related in one of the Jataka 
Tales (Jataka Tales, Cowell and Rouse, vol. II, Tale No. 276, p. 252 and foil.) “ that in the 
kingdom of Kalinga, in the reign of a king, also named Kalinga, the rain fell not and because 
of the drought there was famine in the land. The people thought that lack of food might 
produce a pestilence ; and there was fear of drought and fear of famine, — these three fears 
were ever present before them. The people wandered about destitute hither and thither 
leading their children by the hand. All the people in the kingdom gathered together and came 
to Santapura ; and there at the King’s door made outcry. 

‘‘As the king stood by the window he heard the noise and asked the people why they were 
making all that noise. 

“ ‘0 Sire,” was the reply, ‘ three fears have seized upon all your kingdom. There falls 
no rain, the crops fail, there is a famine. The people starved, destitute, are wandering about 
with their little ones by the hand ; make rain for us, O King ! ’ ” 

® Tor further particulara, consult R. C. Dutt, History of Ancient Civilisation in India, vols. I and II. 

t The interest on products of animals, on wool, on the product of a field and on boasts cd burdjn 
shall increase more than five-fold the value of the object, etc. 
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“ Said the King, ‘ What used former monarchs to do, if it would not rain ? ’ 

“ 'Former monarchs, O King ! if it would not rain, used to give alms, to keep the holy 
day, to make vows of virtue and to lie down seven days in their chamber on a grass pallet ; 
then the rain would fall ! ’ ” etc. 


The Jatalca Tales record another great famine in Kalinga. “ Now at that time there 
was a drought in the kingdom of Kalinga ; the com grew not, there was a great famine, and 
men being unable to live, took to robbery ” (Jatalca, book xxii, No. 547). Another Jatalca 
Tale records a famine in Benares (Vol. v. Book xviii. Tale No. 526, p. 100) : “Once upon a time 
when Brahmadatta ruled in Benares, .... for the space of three years rain stopped from 
falling in the kingdom of Kasi ; and the country became, as it were, scorched up, and when 
no crops ripened, the people under the stress of famine gathered themselves together in the 
palace-yard and reproached the King. Taking his stand at an open window, he asked what 
was the matter ? ‘ Your majesty,’ they said, ' for three years no rain has fallen, and the 

whole kingdom is burnt up, and the people are suffering greatly ; cause rain to fall, sire,’ ” etc 
Compare also the significant description of a king and his country : “ 0 ! yes. In the kingdom 
all is well ; the countryside is at peace ; the animals all strong to work ; and the rain clouds 
do not cease.'” (Jatalca Tales, Yol. VI, Bk. 22, Tale No. 547, p. 301 .) In the reign of the great 
Emperor Chandragupta well-concerted precautionary measures were undertaken by the State 
to mitigate the horrors of famine. A magnificent system of canals with sluices was constructed 
and maintained under the strict supervision of departmental officers. The Greek writers 
make mention of this splendid irrigation system. Megasthenes remarks that imperial 
officers were wont to “ measure lands as in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is 
distributed into the branch canals so that every one may enjoy his fair share of the benefit ’’ 


(V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 133.) Arrian and Strabo notice it. Dion Chrysostom 
writes : “ There are many channels to convey water from the rivers, some of them large, 
and others which are smaller and mingle with each other. These are made by the inhabitants 
as suits their pleasure ; and they (Indians) convey water in ducts with facility, just as jmu 
convey water for the irrigation of your garden ’’ (M’Crindle, Ancient India, p* 175). These 
precautionary measures, however, were not crowned with complete success. 

Famines of long duration and intensity occurred in Mauryan India. A tradition affirms— 
and there is nothing incredible in it— that a famine lasting twelve years devastated Northern 
India at the end of the reign of the Emperor Chandragupta. It is also said that a large body 
of people migrated at this time to Southern India (V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India 
Bk. II, ch. I, p. 75). Of Bindusara and his times we posses.s little or no information . Though 
no account of a famine or drought in Asoka’s reign has been handed down to us. we kuOTr 
something of that great Emperor's irrigational activities from the inscription of the Satrap 
Rudradaman engraved soon after the year a.d. 150 on the famous rock at Girnar in Kathiawar 

We have little or no information of the feeble successors of Asoka. The Mauryan dynastv 
was replaced in or about 185 b.c. by the Sunga dynasty ; and till the rise of the Gupta power 
we have no detailed record of the autonomous, anarchical condition of the people. Agricul' 
tural indebtedness prevailed widely. There is constant reference to promissory notes, and the 
Buddhist law books give the rate of interest for loans on security as about Is per cent, per 
annum ; but the current rate of interest was much higher and ranged from 18 to 30 nor eenf 
(Cl Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 102). In 138 b.c. a drought which prevailed throu-rh! 
out the world, also visited India (Balfour. Cyrlopeedia of India, art. - droughts’ ) In the 
anarchical tmu's that intervened between the di.s.solution of the Maurvan Empire and the rise 

of the Gupta power, droughts and famines must have been of frequent occurrence • but this 
IS merely a conjecture based upon insufficient data. ’ 
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Gupta Period, A.D. 320 ~ 500. 

In the Gupta period we have ample evideuee of the condition of the people left by Chinese 
travellers. That prince of travellers, Fa-Hien, while recording the general prosperity of the 
kingdom, also testifies that several districts had retrograded in population and wealth. The 
causes of this decay were probably droughts and famines. The contemporaneous author 
of the Sukraniti is however more explicit. He is to the Gupta period what Kautilya is to the 
Maurya period. 

The author of the Siikraniti recognises the great importance of seasonal rainfall. “ Can 
the nourishment,” he asks, “ that is due to the water from the skies be derived from the water 
of the rivers, etc.? ” (ch. V., sec. 1, p. 261) ; and wisely concludes, “ Where the clouds do not 
pour rain in season, there the lands are not productive, the commonwealth deteriorates and 
enemies are increased and wealth is destroyed.” (Ch. IV. sec. I, p. 132.) The ravages of 
droughts were common ; and the author speaks of “ perpetual famines.” He elsewhere 
gives a graphic description of the impoverished people : “ Through abject poverty some 

people came under the subjugation of enemies, some eourted death, some went to the villages, 
some to the hills, some fell into utter ruin and some became mad. And, owing to insufficiency 
of wealth, some came to be the subjects of others ” (B. K. Sarkar, Stikranili, p. 116). These 
famines must have been caused by drought ; for Varahamihira, the great astronomer who 
lived at this time, mentions in his writings the theory of the connection between sunspots 
and droughts, and this knowledge must have been the result of personal observation. 

Sukracharya relies mainly on two Famine Relief measures : (1) the extension of irrigation 
and (2) the storage of food-grains. After exhorting kings not to be niggardly in Public 
Works expenditure, he lays down the following rules for the proper storage of foodstuffs in the 
Royal granaries : 

“ Grains should bo collected, sufficient to meet the wants of three years in proper seasons, 
by the King for his own good as well as for that of the commonwealth. 

“ The king should store up those grains that are well-developed, bright, the best of the 
species, dry, new, or have good colour, smell, and taste, the famous ones, durable and the dear 
ones, — not others. 

“ He should not preserve those that have been attacked by poisons, fire, or snows or 
eaten by worms and insects or those that have been hollowed out, but should use them for 
immediate consumption. 

“ And the king should carefully replace every year by new instalments the exact amounts 
of those consumed.” (Ch. IV, sec. II, p. 141.) 

Though the Gupta line did not become extinct until the early part of the eighth century, 
the history of the later Gupta king.s is merged in obscurity : and we possess no information 
of famines during this period. ” In 297 a.d. in Magadha a famine is said to have raged. 
This is however merely a legend ” (Dutt, History of India, vol. II, p. 317). The political 
disorders which followed the decay of the Gupta dynasty were checked for a time by the 
strong arm of Harsha, w'ho succeeded partially in bringing the whole of India “ under one 
umbrella.” The reign of Harsha seems to have been singularly free from great famines. 
Minor inflictions may have occurred, but are not recorded. In A.D. 640 Harsha died. At 
this time a severe famine caused by drought inflicted Aryavarta with the greatest hardships. 
(E. B. Havell, History of Aryan Rule in India, p. 249.) After the death of Harsha, India 
was broken up into a number of petty states, of whose history for centuries we have little 
or no knowdedge. 


{To be continued.) 
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REMAEKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

By Sib BICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt., C.B., C.I.E., F.S.A., 

OhieJ Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from A,D. 1894 to 1903. 

I. 

Introduetion. 

Ik 1919-20* yet another of the many Commissions, deputed by the Govermnent of 
India' to enquire into the Penal Settlement at Port Blair in the Andaman Islands, visited that 
place and reported thereon. The object of the Commission differed greatly from that of all 
its predecessors in that they were sent with a view to improving the administration of the 
Indian Penal System, while this one was political and was sent to see if the Penal Settlement 
should be retained or abolished, preferably the latter. The Commission duly found reasons 
for recommending that it should be abolished as soon as practicable, and assuming the Gov- 
ernment of India to adopt that policy, it becomes important to give to the scientific world 
the information about the aborigines of the Islands contained in the ofBcial Census Report 
of 1901,2 as it was a detailed summary of all that was known about them up to that date. 
This' Report was written by myself after several years’ experience as Head of the Admini- 
stration of the Islands and a very long acquaintance with them. Naturally it provided much 
information not readily procurable elsewhere. Moreover, if the Penal Settlement is actually 
abolished, the incentive to maintain interest in the aborigines will disappear, and the old 
official reports on them will be lost to sight. This alone is a reason for preserving such 
portions of them as are of value to the ethnologist. 

But there is a further reason. The Census Report in question has long been out of print, 
while its successors have not contained the same kind of ethnological information, and I 
have found that books, articles and papers, even by scholars and searchers of the highest 
authority, show that they have not heard of the Report, and have made or perpetuated errors 
in matters of detail, which it is a pity to let run on for ever without providing a means for 
checking them. I have therefore selected such portions of the Report as deal with Ethnology 
and kindred subjects for my present purpose. The linguistic portion has already been 
reproduced with amendments in the Indian Antiquary.^ 

Yet another reason for extending knowledge about the Andamanese is that they are a 
moribund race and the old characteristics of such as survive are fast becoming lost under 
contact with Europeans and civilised Asiatics. The diminution of the aboriginal population 
has gone on steadily with each succeeding generation, and even as I write I have news that 
there lately died at Port Blair the last of the Akft-Beas, the only tribe of which an extensive 
knowledge has ever been acquired, through the prolonged labours of Mr. E. H. Man 4 j gjn 

I Report oj the Indian Jails Committee, 1919-20. London ; 1921. 

a Census 0 / India, 1901 : The Andaman and Nicobar Islartds — Report on the Census. 

3 A Plan for a Uniform Scientific Record of the Languages of Savages, ante, Vol. XXXVI 
pp. 181 ff. 

4 Mr. Man’s works on the Andamans comprise the following Vo«»s on two maps of the Andaman 
Islands (with R. C. Temple) : See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1880. The Lord's Prayer in the 
.‘^outh Andaman Language (with R. C. Temple); Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta, 1877. The Arts of the 
Andamanese and Nicobarese, with oUservations by Major-Gcnl. A. Lane Fox, F.R.S. (Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. VII, 1878.) On the Andaman and Nicobar objects presented to Major-Oenl 
A. Pin-Rivers, P.R.S. (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XI, Feb. 1882.) On the Ab 
original Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol XII 
1883. (This was published in book form by Trubner & Co. for the Royal Anthropologiell Institute 
in 1884.) 
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informed also that the diminution in numbers is now very marked among the Onges, the 
latest of the tribes to become ‘ friendly.’ 

In addition to all this, there has lately been published a new book on the Andaman 
Islanders by Mr. A. R. Broun,® who spent about 18 months, largely in the North Andaman, 
between 1906 and 1908 a.s a professed anthropologist. In this book he often criticises the 
work of his predecessors, especially that of Mr. Man, and propounds what is to all intents 
and purposes a new theory of social anthropology. I am not in agreement with many of 
his statements as to facts, and it will be as well perhaps to commence the present disquisition 
by an examination of his book. 

The plan I therefore propose to adopt for these remarks is to divide them into the fol- 
lowing parts — (1) the Introduction ; (2) a criticism of Mr. Brown’s book generally ; (3) a 
criticism of his sj'stem of writing the language ; (4) an exposition of his new theory ; (5) an 
amended statement of the contents of the Census Report, 1901 ; (6) a bibliography of the 

whole subject. 

II. 

Brown’s Andaman Islanders; Observations. 

(a) Census of 1901. 

I have had reason to notice the first part of Mr. Brown’s book (Observations) elsewhere,* 
but for the sake of clearness I will here restate the gist of what I have said and make certain 
additions thereto in support of my former criticisms. 

jNIr. Brown has exhibited two unfortunate habits in his work : (1) pitting his own 
observations against those of his predecessors anti deciding in favour of his own without 
reference to relative opportunities for observing, and (2) appropriating without acknowledg- 
ment information collected by them, including the benefit he has clearly had from their 
labours and discoveries. And he has had the further misfortune (shall we call it ?) to adopt 
a system of reducing the language to writing by an unsuitable method in deliberate preference 
to a long established and well-known practice. The idiosyncrasies of Mr. Brown thus indi- 
cated are brought to the notice of the reader with sufficient clearness, and I do not suppose 
that anything I can write here will influence him, but nevertheless in the interests of the under- 
standing of this remarkable people and of the les,sons in anthropology to be drawn from a 
study of them, the criticisms that follow are necessary. I may as well, however, say at once 
that the illustrations in Mr. Brown’s book are first rate, and that his theory in the second part 
of it is admirably developed, and so the book on the whole is good and well worth study : 
all the more reason for noticing what seems to be wrong in it. 

Mr. Brown’s trend of mind, as exhibited in this book, leads him to lay too much stress 
on his own powers of observation and too little on those of his predecessors. Indeed, he .seems 
at times to go out of his way to disagree with their results, sometimes on quite minor points, 
even where they, like himself, have been students of experience, but, in some cases, with far 
better opportunities for observation. He is particularly unfair to Mr. Man from the very 
beginning. In his Introduction itself there is a statement which, considering his opportu- 
nities of ascertaining the facts, ought not to have crept in. He writes (p. 20) ; — “ By far 
the most important of these [a number of writings] is a work by Mr. E. H. Man, who was for 

6 The Andaman Islanders. A study in social anthropology. (Anthony Wilkin studentship research, 
190C) by A. R. BrowTi, M.A. Formerly Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 

® Man, a Monthly Record of Anthropological Science. Vol. XXII, pp. 121-127, Aug. 1922. Journal 
oj th» Royal Asiatic Society, April 1923, pp. 288-292. Mature, July 1922, Vol. 110, pp. 106-108. Oeog. 
Journal,\o\. LX, pp. 371-2, Nov. 1922. 
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so:n 3 years an officer of the Penal Settlement of Port Blair, and for four years of that time 
was in charge of the Andamanese Home. Mr. Man made a special study of the language 
of the Aka-Bea tribe and compiled an extensive vocabulary, which, however, has never been 
published.” But what are the facts, which could easily have become known to Mr. Brown 
by the date of his visit to the Andamans and the publication of his book ? Mr. Man had re- 
tired before he arrived at the Andamans, after well over thirty years’ continuous service there, 
during all of which he was in actual close touch with the Andamanese, even when he was 
not in technical charge of them. After his retirement he has continued his labours on his 
Dictionary to the present day, having begun them in 1874, nearly fifty years ago. I may add 
here, though Mr. Brown evidently did not know this when he wrote, that the Dictionary 
has been published in this Journal in the course of 1919—1922. These remarks on Mr. Brown’s 
statement lead fairly to the observation that it is always unwise to belittle the work of pre- 
decessors. I emphasize this point because it bears on the relative authority of Mr. Man 
and of Mr. Brown in cases where their opinions are found to differ. 

To go into particulars. Some geographical and orographical detailed statements are 
made in a general way in the beginning of Mr. Brown’s Introduction in round figures, in the 
course of which there are remarks on the climate. These last are pretty clearly taken, and 
I suspect some of the others, too, from the Census Report of 1901. Any one reading the 
Report ^ will become aware of the labour with which such information was gathered and 
recorded, but there is no indication in Mr. Brown’s Introduction as to the source of his state- 
ments. It may be that he has collated the Report with the work of other writers, and he might, 
if he had chosen, been much more accurate than he is in his statements. They are, however, 
merely introductory to his main story and therefore not of much consequence, except as 
exhibiting the trend of his method. 

The length of time of the existence of the Andamanese in their present habitat is a 
question of some importance from the point of view of cultural anthropology, as their 
isolation therein through theages and the reasons therefore are pretty well accepted. If the 
last point is agreed to, then we have, or at least had when Mr. Man first began to investigate 
the Andamanese, an unprogressive race representing the earliest known stage of culture 
without contact from outside that it is now possible to study. Therefore the question of 
the islands being once part of the Asiatic mainland is of great consequence, when we 
come to consider the points whether this remarkable people represent a race once occupy- 
ing the South-East corner of Asia and what is now known as the Malay Archipelago, or 
whether they are emigrants from some part thereof. It will be readily seen that if it 
can be shown that the Andamanese were on their present site before it consisted of islands, 
and also that there are still traces of Negritos of their class in India, Burma and the 
Archipelago, an important point in anthropological history would be gained. 

Mr. Brown seems inclined to admit the probability of the Andaman Islands being at 
one time joined to the Continent, and in this belief he is supported, to my mind, by the 
geological, biological and conchological evidence hitherto gathered about them. But he 
argues (p. 5) as if the connection between the islands and the continent had definitely 
ceased before the Andamanese had reached them. Against such an assumption can be 
set the apparent age of some of their kitchen-middens, some terms in their language, 
and the tradition of a cataclysm everywhere among the people, so far as any reliance 
can be placed on this last, and it seems to me that Mr. Brown has dismissed this argument 


1 Census of India, 1901 ; Andatnan and Nicobar Islands, pp. 37-40. 
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on too little euquirj'. Unfortunately, other recognised Negrito races of South-East Asia, 
c.g., Semangs and Aetas, have been much in contact with past or present inhabitants of 
their neighbourhood, but surely it is still too early to say of the Further-Indian (Indo- 
Chinese), Archipelagic, or even Indian jungles, that there are no other people of the 
Negrito type traceable therein — not even in customs, beliefs or language. 

In Mr. Brown’s general account of the history of the Islands I recognise much of the 
Censiis Report, and en passant I would note that Mr. Brown does not seem to know of the 
existence of those two great editions of Marco Polo that go under the revered names of Henry- 
Yule and Henri Cordier. 

Inter alia Mr. Brown remarks in effect that the Andamanese are divided into groups 
of one race, and their speech into languages of one family, though he observes that these 
last are mutually unintelligible. What he doss not state is that these facts were elicited at 
great labour extended over a long period by Mr. E. H. Man and the writer of these notes, 
and in ths course of his remarks on this point he makes a statement to which I must revert 
for a .space, as it is so typical of hi.s method when dealing with the work of other people. 

He says (p. 12) that the natives of the Little' Andaman refer to themselves as Onge 
(men). It is probable that the so-caUed Jarawa of the South Andaman have the same word. 

In a vocabulary obtained by Colebrooke in 1790 from a Jarawa near Port Blair, the 
word Minoopie is given as meaning a native of the Andaman Islands.” It is not unfair to 
Mr. Browxi to say that a stranger, say a student of anthropology in his own University (Cam- 
bridge), on reading this passage, would have no idea as to where he obtained the information 
on which he has based the statement just quoted. I will now quote from my own Grammar 
of the Andamanese Language in the Census Report, 1901.® At p. 116 of the Report I discuss 
the question of proofs of the existence of Northern and Southern Groups in the Language, 
and then pass on (p. 117) to an examination of an Outer Group (Onge- Jarawa). “ In turning 
to the Onge-Jarawa Group, one finds that the hostility of the Jarawas, and the only recent 
friendliness of the Onges combined with the inaccessibility of the island they inhabit, have 
caused the knowledge of their language to be but slight. However, we have the careful 
Vocabulary of Colebrooke made in 1790 and tho.se made by Portman just a century later. 
An examination of these affords sufficient results for the present purpose : viz., proof of the 
fundamental identity of the language of these people with that of the rest of the Andaman 
Tribes, and what is, perhaps, quite as interesting, proof that Colebrooke’s informant really 
was a Jarawa. A comparison of such of Portman’s words as can be compared with Cole- 
brooke’s, when shown with roots and affixes separated and reduced to one system of tran- 
scription, produces the following results '■* ; noting that in their actual lists, both enquirers 
fell into the natural error of taking th» prefi.xcd inflected ‘ personal pronouns ’ to be es.sential 
parts of the words to which they were attached.” 

I next proceed in the same jdace to pull to pieces, so as to show roots, 67 words given 
by both Colebrooke (1790) and Portman (1892), and approximately 9 other words from 
Colebrooke and 28 from Portman. *9 In Appendix B of this part of the Census Report 

8 Reprinted in this Journal witli amendincuts : voi. XXXVT. pp. 217 ff. 

9 Xut reprinted here in detail. 

to Portman is unfortunately always dillicult to follow in his linguistic .statements as they are so 
unceitain. His vocabularies are apt to differ irequontly from the statoments in his lists of sentences, and 
where his vocabularies can bo compared they are inconstant : but at p. 731, vol. II, of his History oj 
< a. ' unth the AnJametn^ss, be gives a compu-Ativo hut of .Tarawa and Onge words from his own 
obseri/ations. 
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I further discuss a list of about 250 Onge words. Next I go into roots and afiSxes in 
detail to show (p. 120) how the words reported by Colebrooke are actually made 
up. Lastly, as a result of this method, I am able to make the following remarks 
(p. 120) : ■■ Colebrooke showed aU sorts of impossible things to his Jarawa to name, 

and one interesting result is the following : — 

English. JaravM. On^e. 

Cotton cloth. Paper. Pa — nge — be. Be — nge — be. 

Flat — become — ^is. Flat — become — is. 

Of course, no Jarawa had ever seen before an 3 rthing approaching to either object, and 
this man’s one expression for both means ‘ it is (has been) flattened,’ which is what the 
savage meant to convey when asked anything so impossible as to name them.” 

I then proceed to my concluding remarks on the Onge- Jarawa language (pp. 120-121) : 
” We are now in a position to solve a great puzzle of ethnographists for a century and more ; 
why were the Andamanese called Mincopie by Europeans ? What word does this tran- 
scription represent ? It can now be split up thus — 

M-o — nge — be. 

I-man-kind-am. 

(I am an Onge.) 

■■ Or, as the Jarawas perhaps pronounce the expression ‘ M-inggo-be ’ or even 
‘ M-injo-be,’ I am an Inggo (Injo),. The name given by the Onges to themselves is a ‘ verbal 
noun ’ o-nge, man-boing. So that w’aon quostioned as to himself by Colebrooke, this Jarawa 
replied ‘ M’inggobo,’ or something Uke it, which compound expression by mistranscription 
and misapprehension has bocomo the well-known Mincopie of the general ethnological 
books in many languages for an Andrmanese. Tne Onges call their own home, the Little 
ATlinan, Gvabj-l’Onge. Jarawa is a modern Bea term, possibly radically identical 
with Yerewa, the Baa name for the Northern Group of Tribes. 

” It is just possible that Colebrooke’s Jarawa misunderstood what wa!s wanted alto- 
gether and simply said, ‘ I am (will ba, would be) drinking ; m-inggo-be, I-drink-do.’ 

“ I have now to record a great disappointment. The proof that the method herein 
adopted for recovering the Jarawa language was correct lay in the fact that the word i-nge 
for ‘ water ’ was ascertained from a httle Jarawa boy captured in February, 1902, and the 
identical word was quite independently unearthed from Colebrooke’s and Portman’s Voca- 
bularies as Onge-Jarawa for ’ water.’ The only other word clearly ascertained from the boy, 
wdlu-ng for ‘ pig ' has not been gathered independently as yet. This httle boy was the last 
of the prisoners left, who wore cajjtured on that oceasion, as the women and small children 
and girls were all returned and only two boys kept back for a while in order to get their 
language, etc., from them. Of these, the elder died of fever and on the very day that their 
language was fairly recovered, and we were in a position to set to work to learn quickly 
from him, the younger died very suddenly, without warning illness, of pneumonia,” 

Although it is 20 years ago since these remarks were made, I well recollect the sense 
of satisfaction at being able, from a long general acquaintance with Andamanese in all its 
aspects, to explain the first rough tentative record of the language, especially as it had been 
made by so great an Orientalist as Henry Thomas Colebrooke, and to settle, as far as that is 
now possible, an old " scientific ” term for an Andaman Islander. I therefore make no 
apology for the length of the note oji this point, as it brings so interesting a discovery once 
more to notice. 
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I have even a further note to make here. It will have been ob.servcd in the quotation 
given above that Mr. Brow.) talks of the ” so-called .Tarawa, " and .says that it is the “ official ” 
name for the tribe though ’• probably they call themselves Onge,” the name Tarawa being 
derived from the Aka-Bea term for them, as if Tarawa was a wrong term to use. But why 
should it be ? The Bea or Aka-Bea Tribe was that living in and around the Penal Settlement 
at Port Blair when the British Officials arrived, and its terms were naturally those adopted 
by them. Is it wrong for an Englishman to talk of ■ the French,” or for a Frenchman of 
" Les Anglais ” 1 Or for an Italian of Inghilterra ” 1 Or again is it wrong to speak of 
“ Djutschland ” as Germany or L'AUumagne ? And what about using such terms as Burman, 
Talaing, Siamese, Tibetan and so on for people who do not know themselves by names even 
approaching those forms ? For that matter, what about ' Andaman ” itself ? It is worth 
while n oting this point, because European scholarship got the Andamanese tribal names from 
Mr. Man, who adopted them from the tribe he worked with— the Aka-Bea. Europeans thus 
h.ad a uniform set of names not identified with any English reporter. Then Mr. Portman 
came along and took to calling some of them by their names for themselves as he heard them, 
so that the searcher had two sets of names before him, Man’s Aka-Bea names and the set 
according to Portman. Mr. Brown has followed Portman’s plan and created yet a third set 
— a set according to Brown. He thus extended the confusion created by Portman, which 
docs not work for improvement. It m.ay be said that I myself created a fourth set in the 
Census Report, but what I did was to leave out the grammatical affixes to the names and so 
shortened them for the English student. 

To turn to another subject. On p. 15 Mr. Brown says : — “ It is not possible to give 
accurately the area occupied by each tribe, as the boundaries are difficult to discover." That 
is no doubt true at the present day, as the tribes are all mixed up together, as were the Hotten- 
tots before they disappeared, just as the Andamanese are disappearing. But it was not wholly 
true 50 years ago when Mr. Man began to work. The area of occupation by various tribes 
has altered from time to time to my personal knowledge. In fact, political geography was 
always ch.mging in the Andamans, as elsewhere, according to variation in local tribal supre- 
macy. E.rj., Cjlebrooke found Tarawas at Port Blair in 1790, whereas Dr. Mouat and his 
successors found .Vka-Beas there in 185S. The Tarawa area of occupation has since varied 
greatly in my own experience. Mr, Brown .shows here and throughout his observations a 
tendency to give the impre.ssion that his observations in 1906 — 1908, when the tribes had 
become all mixed up and were in close friendly contact (except the Onges and Tarawas), were 
true of the Andamanese Tribes, when they wore still separated and largely mutually hostile. 
HLs remarks must therefore always be read with caution. 

On one point, estimate of population, Mr. Brown differs from all who preceded him. 
The Census of 1901 was a first attempt it is trii-.*, but it was v'cry carefully performed by officers 
of long e-xperience, including Mr. Man himself, on a definite detailed plan, which is explained 
at full length in the Report. It involved visits to every available part of the Islands, so 
thorough that they in turn involved brushes with the Tarawas. Every effort practicable was 
made to arrive at approximate accuracy, and an estimate was added of the population in 
pre-contact tlays on data that were also fully explained. The meaning of all this is that the 
Census estim.ates were made, on openly described data, both for the present (1901) and the 
former population. Mr. Brown thinks thjm wrong on very much smaller opportunity for 
judging, and owing to iny expjrienc.', his strictures on th • .Tarawa estimate do not impress 
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me at any rate. Here we have again a characteristic of this book, a tendency to criticise on 
insufficient data, so that on points of observation it supplies evidence only. It does not 
supersede the work of former observers. 

(To be continued.) 


A CHRISTIAN DYNASTY IN IVIALABAR 
(Being an Enquiry into Local Christian Tradition). 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

The Muhammadan royal house of the Ali Rajas of Oanannore is fairly well known. 
Not so the Christian dynasty of Villiyai-vattam near Cochin, which became extinct sometime 
before the advent of the Portuguese to the Malabar Coast. Reliable evidence for its existence 
has not yet been forthcoming. 

Malabar Christian tradition has it that this line of kings dates from the time of the famous 
merchant Thomas of Cana who colonized Cranganore [Kodungallur, Kotunnallur] along with 
a large number of Christians from Baghdad, Nineveh and Jerusalem in 345 a.d. But there 
is absolutely no historical evidence to support this. When in 1502 Vasco da Gama came 
to Cochin for the second time, .some Sjrian Christians from Cranganore presented him with 
a sceptre which, they said, once belonged to their ancient Christian sovereigas. 

The Kerala Palama, a history of the Portuguese in Malabar, written in Malayalam after 
1662, refers to this incident in these words : — “ The SjTian Christians came from Cranganore 
with fowls and fruits and presenting them said, ‘ we are all very glad of your coming. In 
olden times there was in this land a king in our omr community. Here we give you the 
sceptre and the \vrit of kingship granted to him by the ancient Perumals. We, about 30,000 
of us, are all of one accord. Henceforth let the King of Portugal hold sway over us.’ . 
The sceptre was red in colour and had two silver rings with three silver bells on one of them.” 

“ These St. Thomas’ Christians then,” says Adriaan Moens, Dutch Governor, in his 
Memorandum on the Administration of Malabar (17S1), “ being favomed with privileges, 
increased, it is said, in influence, power and number among the nations of the country, became 
bold through these advantages and desired, ju.st as the Israelites of old, a king over them 
and did in fact appoint one, by name Balearic [Villiyarvattam], and gave him the title of 
king of the St. Thomas’ Christians. His descendants arc also said to have succeeded him 
on the throne until at last one came to die without offspring. In liis place was elected with 
the common consent of the people a king, who was at the same time kin g of Diamper or 
Odiamper [Udayamperur], which is distant 3 (Dutch) miles from Cochin to the south in the 
present territory of the king of Travancore. . . .When the kings of this dynasty also had 
died out altogether, the kings of Cochin arc supposed to have got posse.sgion of that 
kingdom.” Vide GaWetiV a Dutch in Malabar, p. 174. (Madras, 1911.) 

Moens gives also the subsequent fate of this kingdom of Villiyarvattam (Balearic). 
The little old kingdom of Valliavattam also belongs to him [i.e., to Paliyat Achchan, here- 
ditary prime minister of the king of Cocliin]. It is an island, a little to the north from here 
(Cochin) near the southern extremity of Paru (Paiur). He got this in ancient times from 
the king of Cochin, who had inherited it from a Nair chief.” Ibid, p. 120. 

J. V. Stein van Gollenesse also says to the same effect in liis Memorandum ol 1743- 
He [Paliyat Achehan] possesses al.so a right to the old .state of Villiar Vaftatta ; this however 
is merely nominal.” We have it on the authority of tfu' author of the Cochin State Manual 
that the royal family of Villiyarvattam •• bc'camc extinct about 1(300 a.d.. and it is stated 
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that the title with only a small portion of the estate passed to Paliyat Achan.” Ibid, p. 62, 
and note 1. Mr. Logan in his Malabar Mamml says that this Villiyarvattam is “ the Beliartes 
of the Portuguese, the Kodungallur (Cranganore) dynasty,” Vide Logan’s Malabar Manual, 
Vol. II, Collection of Deeds, No. 7, rote 5. 

We have hitherto been inthe domain of mere tradition and non-contemporary documents, 
the rehability of which can be called in question. Contemporary evidence for the existence 
of this Christian dynasty is, however, afforded by some writers of the 15th century. In 
1439 Pope Eugene IV sent envoys to the Christian king of Malabar with a letter which com- 
menced as follows : — “ To my most beloved son in Christ, Thomas, the Illustrious Emperor 
of the Indians, Health and the Apostohc Benediction : — There often has reached us a constant 
rumour that Your Serenity and also all who are the subjects of your Kingdom are true 
Christians.” This letter is given at page 60 of Wadding’s Annales Minorum. Vide 
Travancore Manual, Vol. II, p. 147. (Ed. 1906.) 

It may be this same King Thomas that Poggio Braceiolini, Secretary to the above men- 
tioned pontiff, refers to in his Historia De Varietate Fortunce, Lib. IV, written in 1438 or a 
little later. Says he, “ while preparing to insert in this work, for the information of my 
readers, the various accounts respecting the Indians related to me by Nicolo, . , . .there 

arrived another person from Upper India, towards the north He says that there is 

a kingdom twenty days ’ journey from Cathay, of which the king and all the inhabitants 
are Christians, but heretics, being said to be Nestorians.” Vide Indm in the lUth Century, 
Nicolo Conti, p. 33 (Hakluyt, 1857), 

The meaning of the term Upper India can be gathered from an account of the journey 
of Hieronimo Di Santo Stefano, a Genoese merchant who visited Calicut on a mercantile 
speculation at the close of the century with which we are dealing. “ In this city ” 
(of Calicut) says Santo Stefano, “ there are many a thousand houses inhabited by Christians, 
and the district is called Upper India.” Ibid, Santo Stefano, p, 5. 

Far better than all these, there is in the present winter’s possession a tracing of an un- 
published Malayalam inscription ' in Vatfeluttu characters, found at Diamper already men- 
tioned in the passage quoted from Moens’ Memorandum, paragraph 4 above. It runs 
as follows ; — Raja Thomma of Villarvattam, who resided at Chennamangalam , died 2-1-1450.” 
This Chennamangalam was in those days and is even now’ the seat of the family of Paliyat 
Achchan. to whom the Christian Kingdom is said to have passed. 

In 1330 Pope John XXII sent Bishop Jordarms to Quilon with a letter which began 
as follows : — NobiU viro domino Nascarinorum et universis sub eo Christianis Nascarinis 
de Columbo. ...” The chief of the Nazarene Christians here referred to may have been a 
predecessor of the above King Thomas. 

The earliest contemporary reference to this dynasty is, as far as the present writer’s 
information goes, in a copper plate sale-deed of 1290, which is stated in the document to 
have been executed in the presence of a king of the Villiyarvattam dynasty. The record 
gives no clue as to whether the king was Hindu or Christian at that time. 

In the chronicles of the Trippunittura archives of the Maharaja of Cochin it is recorded 
that the youngest branch of that royal family “ adopted the Villiyarvattam dynasty. . . 
and sheltered the Portuguese in Cochin.” It can be inferred from the context that the 
adoption was due to the absence of heirs in that dynasty and really meant an annexation 
or absorption of territory. For, in the same record, just one sentence before, we find that 
‘ ‘ the Matattinkil dynasty was adopted into the youngest branch because the former became 
extinct and thus the branch prospered more and more ” on account of the vast territory 

1 Since sending this aiticle to the Editoi it haa boon ascertained by careful scrutiny and after a 
thorough discussion in the Malayalam papers, that this inscription is spuriou.s— T. K. J. 
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and powerful relatives possessed by that d 3 masty. Very probably it is this adoption that 
is referred to in the last sentence of our first passage taken from Moens’ Memorandum 
above cited. The year “ about 1600 a.d.” above quoted as the time of the extinction 
of this dvnasty appears to be nothing more than a very rough aijproximation. 

Postscript by the Editor. 

The above remarks have an important bearing on the traditions regarding the Apostle 
St. Thomasinindia, because one of the clearly outstanding facts in the Malabar tradition about 
the beginnings of Christianity in that country is that cro.sses were set up for worship in every 
one of the seven places where churches were founded by the Apostle St. Thomas. It is known, 
however, that the practice of setting up cro.sses in churches did not come into vogue 
in the first century of the Christian era. The inferejice from this circumstance would 
therefore be that Chri.-tianity in Malabar does not date from the first century a.d. and that 
it was not St. Thomas who brought the religion into that country. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NizAM SHAHl KINGS OF AHMADNAOAR. 

By Likvt.-Coloxel Sir WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.I.E.. C.S.I., C.M.G.. C.B.E 

{Continued from -page 39.) 

CT. — An AccorNT of the Characteb of Mtjrta*a Nizam ShiH. 

Murtaza Nizkm Shah excelled all his predecessors in justice, valour, and generosity, the 
three best characteristics that a king can po.sses3. He was so just that in his reign the 
whole face of the country was swept clean of tyranny and oppression, that no ruthless hand 
was laid on the collar of any poor wretch, and the turbulent and violent could not even see 
the form of injustice in the mirror of their imagination. His generosity was so great that 
when he found that his treasury was exhausted by his gifts to the poor and worthy, he went 
into retirement, and shortly after the beginning of his reign he completely emptied the trea- 
sury. While Sayyid Shah Jamal-ud-din Husain was vaJM and idslivd he reported to the king 
that the wRole of the cash in the treasury had been exhausted by his munificent gifts and that 
the turn of the vessels and valuable utensils had now come, and the servants had begun 
to break thorn up and distribute the pieces. He, therefore, advised the king that modera- 
tion in alms-giving would tend to the good of the country. The king told him to dissuade 
the poor, if he could, from representing their needs before the throne, for that he could not 
find it to be in consonance with the principle.s of generosity to repulse beggars. 

One day the topic of the conversation at court was the lofty spirit of kings, and one of 
the courtiers praised the lofty spirit of the king Lsnia'il Haidar Safavi, as an instance of which 
he related the following story : One day a qaJamlar chanced to come before the king in 
Isfahan, the capital of ‘Iraq, and the king promised to fulfil all that he asked. The qalandar, 
emboldened by the king's great bounty, begged three days' kingship of the king. Although 
this was a request that few would have preferred, the king’s word had been passed, and 
the qalandar was permitted, for the space of three da 5 .s. to reign over all the realm of Persia 
and its subjects. Murtaza Nizam Slndi then said ' If he took back the kingdom from him 
again lu' acted ignobly, for to take back w'hat had once been given is not the part of a 
generous man.’ 
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They say also tliat one day «hen the king was out riding an Arab stopped him and 
begged of him. He had a j^icce of cotton cloth tied to a stick and was begging in his own 
tongue. The king askt d what he wanted, and the grasping Arab said I have come from 
my owji country to this land on hearing the report of your generosity and I wi.sh to fill the 
puK.se of my avaric ' and cupidity from the river of your maje.sty's generosity.’’ The king 
asked wherewith, and the Arab said in a low voice " With all necessaries." The king ordered 
the officers of the treasury to comply with all the Arab's demands and then send an officer 
with him to his most convenient .seaport to put him on board a ship for his o\ni country. 
Indeed the king was so bauntifni that many desc'ibed his bounty as wastefulness. 

Although many wi.si‘ men and philosophers haw pronounced Marta-ja Xizain Shah 
to bo a madman and have attiibuti d his actions to insaiiity, yet all his other actions and words, 
a i 1 e.speeially the theological and philosophical qm stions which he asked of the learned men 
of the court, soiue of which haw been recorded, are ev^idenees of his understanding acumen, 
sanity, and well ordered mind. One of the king .s immediate attendants who was well 
a/quaint'-d with his csuiditioii and affairs, has related that in the latter days of life, when he 
was afflicted with -iekm ss, he repeatedly wrote to the great officers of .state ordiving them 
to see that th 're was no delay in the execution of orders i.s.sued by him in the first half of 
the month, but to hold over any orders i.s.sued by him in the second half of the month, as 
h" wa- not then himself, — but God knows the truth of the matter.’’^® 

Cil. — Ax AccorxT of thf. Pbixce’s Accession to the Throne of 
HIS F.\ther and Grandfather. 

VV’hen the amirs and officers of state had finished the obsequies of the late king they 
entlironcd the prince Miian Husain and admitted all, both small and great, to the hall 
wherein he was enthroned, and caused favours and rewards to be be, stowed on both 
gentle and simple. 

On the third flay after the death of Murta^.a Nizam Shah, when Husain Ni;am Shah 
hid gone' to his tint with the amirs, vaztrs, and officers of the army for the kliatm, spies 
brousht n' ws of the approach of Ibrahim ‘Add Shah and his army, which was then encamped 
a*: Patori. On h aring this ii'-ws ifusain Nizam Shah, taking every precaution, marched 
towards the 'Add Shahi camp, and leaving Abmadnagar behind him, halted near the Farali- 
bakhsh garden to distribute arms to his army and to prepare it for battle . 2 S'? 

29„ Fow will asree with the fulsome .Sayyicl 'All that Murtaza’s dcecla and words were evidence 
of his uiiderstaiidiag. acumen, sanity, and well ordered mind. They were those of a lunatic, but a parasite 
belaudi from policy the profusion of a maniac. 

237 Firishtu'.s account of these events is far more probable. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II was, in fact, 
uiarchino on Ahmadnagar to assist in deposing linrtaza Xizuin Shrih II and raising Husain II to the 
throne. When he reached Pathardi he heard that Hmsain had imprisoned hi.s father and ascended the 
throne. Ibrahim .sent him his rongraUilntions and jirojiosed to visit him and his wife Khadijah SiiltAii, 
who was Ibrfihiin’s sister. Before an answer to this message could be received new.s arrived that Husain 
had pet ins father to death. Ibrahim wrote him a bitterly rejiroachful letter, saying that he had come 
with tlie intention of raising him to the throne and in the belief that he would content himself with sending 
his father to some port where he could spend the rest of hi.s life in religious retirement. If this were not 
sulticieut he himself would have undertaken to keep Murtazu in safe custody, or might even hav'e blinded 
bim : but now that Hus.ain bad murdered his father he had no desire to see him and would have nothing 
to do with him. He threatened him with the divine vengeance and prophesied that he would not reign for 
long, and having dispatched this letter returned to liis own country. F. ii, 114, 115. 
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When Ibrahim Adil Shah heard that Husain Nizam Shah had distributed arms to his 
army and was marching to meet him he repented of his enterprise and sent a message to 
Husain Nizam Shah saying that as that day was the khalm of the late king he had come 
with all his army to celebrate it at the mosque of Jaichand's vdllage, but that as he had 
heard that Husain Nizam Shah took his coming ill, and had assembled his armj' and distri- 
buted arms to them, he was starting at once on his return journey to his country. He 
marched in such haste that he allowed nothing to stop him until he reached Bijapur. 
When the army crossed the Beora, that river w..s in .-^pate and manj' elephants and horses, 
and much property, baggage and camp eciuipage were swept away. 

After Ibrahim ’Adil Shah had retiied without venturing to meet him, Husain Njzain, 
Shah .seated himself on the throne with full power, and proceeded to devote his time to 
enjoyment. He confirmed Mirza Ivhan in th ■ office of ra/Jk and also conferred on him the 
office of imdrat hint, or commander-in-chief, which was formerly held by Saif Iffian. one of 
Mirza Hian’s friends, and thus added very largely to hi.s pow i r and influence. It had been 
foretold that the prince Husain Niram Shah would not enjoy his jiower for long, and he had 
no taste for the cares and duties of kingship and no ambition for the conquest i f kingdoms, 
and therefore left all public business in the hands of Mirza Khan while he abandoned himself 
to the circulation of the wine cup, the enjoyment of music and sensual plea.sm-cs ; indulging 
in his morning cup and drinking all day long. The kingdom of the Dakan had fallen into 
his hands without difficulty and without his being c ailed upon to endure any hardship, and 
he therefore failed to appreciate its value, and contented himself with lewdness and 
wantonness. 

Isma'il Khan, when he was vainly endeavouring to raise a 2)arty for Murtafa Ni,am 
Shah, had summoned all the Foreigners. Mirza Iffian now sent Salabat jffian back into eon- 
finement^'-*’ and made Mmaffar Hian Mazandarani commandant of tlie fortress in which 
he was confined, and also expelled Habib Iffian from the city and sent him to the .seaport. 

Most of the Dakani and African amirs, however, became suspicious of iMiiza ffiian. owing 
to his di.smissal of Saif Iffian, in spite of his fo iner great friendship with him. and consjhrcd 
to compass his downfall. By means of the female servants of the haram they re^iorted to 
the king that ilirza Khan meditated rebellion, anel hael jwivily brought Minin Shah Qasim 
from the fortress of Sinnar and kept him concealed in his house witha treasonable motive.*'''^ 
Husain Nizam Shah, in spite of his youth, was not misled by the words of these sowers 
of strife, and kept the engagement into which he hael entereil n ith Mirza Khan, but se t Jiien 
to watch him, set himself to inquire into the reports which had been made to him, 
and sent a swift messenger to the fortress of Sinnar lo inquire regarding Mhan Shah Qasim. 
When Mh'za Iffian became aware of the machinations of hi.'< enemies, he ^et himself to estab- 
lish his innocence and, having apin-oaelicd the king through Yaqut Iffian. son of the old Far- 
had jffian, who was now in the king’s service, he complained that his cnur.its had .slandered 
him to the king and that their lies had some effect on the king’s mind, but that as God was 
his witness, he was free of all blame.^oo 

299 Salabat Khan was now sent to the fortress of Kliorla, in Berur, situated in 21 ° 00’ N. and 78 ' 1' E. 

299 Qasim was a younger brother of Murtaza Nizam Shah I and uncle of Husain II. He had been 
imprisoned in the fortress of Sinnar, in lO” 00' X. and 74'' E. F. ii. 289. 

.100 According to Firishta Husain II imprisoned Mirza Klia ii on suspicion, but released him and 
restored him to favour on being convinood of his innocence. The fate of the prince. Alrian Qasim. is not 
mentioned by Sayyid ‘Ali. Firishta .says that Mirza hh.'in, in order to remove, once for all, any ground for 
the suspicion that he wished to raise him totho throne, proposed to Hu.sain II that he should be put 
to death. Tho king assented and Qasim and his sons, and apparently some of his brothers, whose names 
have nut been recorded, were murdered at dinnir. 
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Husain Nizam Shah, in his good nature and trustfulness, reassured IVIirza Wian and pro- 
mised to bestow further favours on him, and when the person who had been sent to make 
inquiries about iMh’an ShAh Qasim returned and reported that what Mirza ^an’s detractors 
had said was a lie, he summoned Mirza ^an and bestowed upon him fresh honours and 
fa\outs. But Mirza lAin, in order to remove the reproach that had been cast on him and 
to silence his slanderers, asked to be allowed to resign the office of vaktl and pi.s/mn and re- 
comim nded that the duties of the post should be entrusted to a commission Cunsistinr' 
of Qlsim Beg, the physician, Sayyid Mir Sharif Jilani, and Sayyid iMuhammad Samnani. 
and that they should dispose of all civil and revenue matters, in order that he might be de- 
livered from the wiles of his enemies and serve the king with a peaceful mind. Mirza jffian's 
proposal was approved by the king and the three persons mentioned were summoned and 
appointed to perform the duties of vafAl and ptsJnd, being invested with robes of honour 
on the occasion. Although these three persons were, by the royal command, appointed to 
p' l'form the dutie.s of the office of va/Al and pishvd, yet they did not take up any matter 
w ithout Mirza |ffian s consent, and they had not sufficient power or independence to eoncorn 
themselve.s in any matter without first consulting him. 

Mirza employed himself in acquiring popularity among all elas.ses and di.stri- 

buted the king's bounty and favours to all, both gentle and simple, in accordance w'ith their 
ranks and degrees. Thus he promoted Mir Sayyid Murtam, the son of Mir Shirvani, who 
had long been intimate with him, to the rank of amtr, or rather of annr-ul-umard, and be- 
stowed on him in jdgtr the province of Bir, which is the mo.st fertile and populous of all the 
provinces of the Dakan. He raised Mirza Muhammad Salih, entitled IffianWianan, above 
his fellows, by promoting him to the rank of an nnitr, and by giving to him the appointment 
of Sar-i-sar-i-mubat of the right wing. He also released Jamshid Wian, who had been im- 
prisoned since the defeat of Sayyid Murtaza Sabzavari and made him one of the chief amirs. 
Sayyid Hasan, the writer's brother, received the appointment of Sar-i-vauhat. He conferred 
on Farhad Iffian the African, who had been imprisoned and again released, the same rank 
and the same districts as he had before. He raised Bahadur Iffi&n Gilani also to the rank of 
amir, and made Amin-ul-Mulk, wdio had long held that rank and office under Murta*a, Nizam 
Shah, a vatir. 

.Mirza Iffian thuo administered the affairs of the kingdom unexceptionally and shewed 
great generosity to all. The king also having regard to tlm friendships of early days, pro- 
moted some of his immediate and favourite courtiers, such as Akbar Khan and Yacplt Klian. 
w'ho w'crc well known as the king's most intimate associates, to the rank of amir, and thus 
raised tlimn from the lowe.st to the highest rank. Tlic king pa.s.sed all his time in the pursuit of 
pleasure in company with the.se men, indulging in the sitisfaction of his youthful passions 
and in d inlcing from morning to evening atid from evening to morning. He would spend 
the nights in the bazars in company with the lowest, and in his presence nobody was more 
honoured thati thi.s vile gang. 

TIiut Mirza an and all tlu' n st of tlie Foreigm r.s, through envying Alikas Iffian'.s and 
‘Ambar Iffian's acce.ss to the king, stirred them uji to act again.st this gang, and the gang.^f'i 
owing to the deeply implanted hatred which existed between them and the J-oreignens, 
were, ever plotting to bring about their downfall, ami slandering them to the king, and the 
quarrel betw'etn th' se two factions led to such ill r<-su!t.s that it may be said to have ruined 
a world, brought a whole people to e.xeeut ion or slaughter, and plunged a world into grief, 
distraction, and de.struetion, as will be seen. 

(To bi' continued .) 


301 The 


gan^ consisted of the young king 8 low companions from the bazars, who were Dakauis. 
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A Otirii; TO 
Archa'ological 

by Maulvi Zafap. Hasan, B.A. XI 
Calcutta Govoriniicut Press, 192:1. 

This valuable uionopraph has several points for 
recommoiiclation. It is based partly on very 
rare authorities ; it deals with one of the most 
interesting groups of Muhammadan sopulcliral 
monuments in India ; it is carefully prepared, 
and it is beautifully illustrated. 

Erery visitor fo Delhi, indeed evny glolre- 
trotter in India, goes or is taken to view tho village 
of Xizamu'ddin (Soldier of the Faith), esjx'cially 
the romantic and \x-ry beautiful grave, rather 
than tomb, of Jahamira, the devoted poetess 
daughter of Shahjahan, and to see men and boys 
t.ake the big dive of 60 feet into the htioli or well 
there, off the roof of tho Chini-ka-Burj. 

The village takes its name from the most popular 
of tho medisBval saints known to fame all over 
India as Xizamu'ddin Aulia, round whose tomb 
and shrine Mughal Royalties, notables and wealthy 
personages have been buried, in Muliammadan 
fashion, century after century. Consequently' some 
of the buildings erected are amongst the best of 
their kind, and in true Indian style have boon 
neglected, and also restored and enlarged and 
cared for, right up to the present day, by kings, 
prinGe.s and notables, bo that one has liere 
collected together neglected ruins, often occupied 
hv very poor people and so destroyerl as far as 
possible, and also graves, tombs and buildings fully' 
preserved. It is good to learn that tho Imperial 
Covernmeut has tho «holc place in hantl. 

Such a place is an epitome of many phases of 
Indian Muhammadan history, and is alive witli 
the \aried associations of centuries in every corner 
of it. Famous men and women, and events of 
the most interesting and incongruous character 
are here recalled everywhere, and one can hardiv 
imagine a place more worth explaining to the 
\ ifcitor, and I may add more dilfieuU to ex])lain 
to the non expert iii a manner that mil not bore 
him. This monegraph i'- an excellent attempt. 

Tho surroundings are thoroughly Indian and 
are filled with the families of a po\ erly-strieken 
and not very desiraljlc class of peoijle (p'lrzudas, 
children of tho saint), v. ho derive an unworthy 
livelihood out of the memory of by-gone worthies 
of special sanctity or social standing, with whom 
they have or claim a family connection. It will 
take tiiiie, t.act and money to remove them to a 
more useful sphere, but for the sake of themselves 
and the hisiorieal associations of the renewed 
ea|iital of the Indian Empire it will be worUi doin" 
Many and many a great name, eveni, legend 
and story comes to mind on going over the ground 


and learning who they nere that ha^•e here found 
their last resting place. It is literally studied nith 
memories. 

Khwaja Mu'ayyinu'ddin (Mu'inu'ildin) Chishti l 
of .\|mer, buried there in a similar enclosure and 
equally well worth a monograph, was the founder 
of the tamous Chishtiya Order of Saints about 
1200 A.D. and was succeeded by Qutb Sli.'di of 
Melu-auli. who passed on the insignia of saint shiji 
to bhekh Farid of Pakpatan. the preceptor ol 
Xizamu’ddin Aulia of Budiiun and later of Delhi, 
In the above list alone we have a galaxy of bolv 
mcn, rountl whom endless legend has collected. 
But in addition, the bayyid ancestors of Xizamu'ddin 
himself. Sayyid ’Ah al-Bukhari and Sayyid 
Khwaja Arab, both of Budaun, respectively the 
paternal and maternal grandfathers of X'izamu’ddin. 
are great heroes of legend on tlioir own account. 

Xiz.vmu ddin was born at Budaun in 1238 A D 
and went to Delhi in 1234 to study under Khwaja 
bhamsu’ddin (afterward.s Shamsu’l-Mulk), wazlr 
(minister) of Ghiyasu'ddin Balban, the " Slave 
King.’’ Here he secured tho friendship of Shekh 
Xajibu’ddin Mutawakkil, brother of tho great 
Shekh Farid, and under his influence became the 
latter’s disciple in 1237, and then in 1205 his 
successor in the saintship. settled near Delhi, Hero 
his life was mi.xed up with the Khilji Dynasty of 
Delhi and groat by gone names of that hue come 
before us,— ’Alau’eidin, Mu’izzu’ddin. Jalalu’ddin. 
Qutbu’ddin—, together with changes in the capital 
round about, Delhi,- Ghiyaspur, Xizampur. 
Kilukhri— and later, Tuglilaqabud. Shfihjalumabi'Kl. 
With some of the rulers he was in high favour, 
but others were inclined to distrust him, and there 
are numerous aggrandising stories of tho usual 
more or loss miraculous kind as to the assistance 
or the reverse given them by him. Old tales of 
tho clay are forcibly brought to mind m the^e 
legends : c.q., the famous raid of Malik Kafur into 
Southern India (Warangal) lor ’Alau’ddin Khilp. 
iUid incidentally wo sometimes hear, in connection 
with the saint, of the names, eharaeter.s and doings 
of some of the sons of the old kings, which are not 
otherwise familiar to history. Tims, we find that 
Khizr Khan, the unfortunate son of Alau’ddin 
Khilji, who, with his brother Shadi Khan, was 
blinded by Malik Kafin, on his father’s death, built 
tho well-known Jama’at Khana (Hall of Congrega- 
tion), now a mosque for Xizamu’ddin’s followers. 

After the Kliiljis, the Tughlaqs were closely 
eoimected with Xizamu’ctclin, and tho well-known 
proverb, to give it its modern non-litcrary form. 

Dim t/ilr hnt, Delhi is a long way off,” arose out 
of tho reply the saint gave to Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlaq, 
when the latter demanded a certain sum of money 
alleged to have been deposited witli him and said 


t ” Clirbti,” according to a book by a glob* trotting EngliEh lady about 60 years ago ; 
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he was coming to fetch it. It was so far off that 
he was killed on his way to the saint by the fall 
of a house at Tughlaqabad, whether accidentally 
or otherwise is a matter of some doubt, but at any 
rate the saint had no hand in his death. Hence 
the prot erb recalls a prophecy. This was the last 
reported deed of Nizamu’ddin, for he dietl soon 
afterwards in 1325, aged 87, passing on the insignia 
to Shekh Nasiru’ddin, Chiragh-i -Delhi (the Lami> of 
Delhi). Before he died Nizamu’ddin had foimded a 
Sub-Order of the Sufis, the Chishtiya Nizamiya. 

All about the shrine of the Saint pious Muham- 
madans of means, men and women, he buried, but 
many of them were far from being people of 
historical importance, even when the memorials 
left are prominent, as in the case of the Chini-ka 
Burj itself, which is the monument of " a woman 
of no importance,"' one Zuhra, a.nd in that of Bai 
Kokaldi, daughter of Mulayam Khan, anil otherwise 
unknown to fame. But close by we find a less 
pretentious structure of 1379 witli an important 
connection, as it was budt by Malik Ma'ruf, the 
chamberlain of the great Firoz Shah Tughlaq. 

Tho tomb of the Saint itself is not of much archi- 
tectural consequence, but all sorts ol names are 
connected with it.' construction and repair, indud- 
ing that remarkable madman Muhammad Tughlaq, 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq, Akbar's son Murad 
(1597) through Lai Beg his ' paymaster," Shahjahari 
through Khalilu'llah Khan, his governor of Shah- 
jahanabad, and Alamgir II (1755). In the same 
enclosure, too, are some beautiful tombs, that of 
Jahanara. with its well-known inscription of 1681, 
being the most visited. Many are the stories 
c onnected with this devoted woman, tha' of the 
rccovery from a severe burn through the skill of 
TTabriel Boughton of the East India Company, 
with all the subsequent couseciuences. being one 
of them. Close by is the grave of a \ery different 
per.-,onage : the decadent Mughal Emperor, 
Muhammad Shah, the victim of Nadir Shah, whose 
rnas.sacre of Delhi (1739) is still a troubled memory 
of the past, and beside him, by a sort of historical 
irony, li<- .Sahiba Mahal, the wife oi Nadir Shah 
himself, and her infant daughter, siile by aide also 
With Muhammad Shah's grand.son. Here we have 
before us a tragedy of the opjuessor in the eery 
home of the ojiprcssed. 

Near by, too, are other records of the d.ays of 
decadence : the tombs of Mirza JaliSngir, the 
mad son of .Vkbar II (1821), whom Mr. Seton, the 
British Re.sident, had to place in confinement at 
his father's request It is a sign of those times 
ihni neither his tombstone, nor that of his brother’ 
Miiza Babur, were originally meant for them. 
His was meant for a woman, now unknown, and 
his brotlier’s lielongod in the first instance to ono 
Mir Muhammad who died in 1579 ! In this neigh- 
bourhood lies Mirza Babm's wife. Not far off 
is the tomb of Khwaja ’Abdu’r -Rahman, a disciple 


of Nizamu’ddin. Thus do saint and sinner, princely 
heroine and wealthy noble, lie here in close proxi- 
mity, as happens elsewhere. 

Passing over some well-inscribed graves of les.s 
importance, we come to that of Amir Khusru 
(1253-1325), the great Indian ' Persian ’ poet and 
Nizamu'ddin's favourite disciple. -Ls might be 
expected, thi.s memorial has drawn the attention 
of princes at all times — Muhammad Tughlaq, Babur 
through his brother-in-law, Mahdi Khwaja. 
Humayuri, Akbar through Shahabu'ddin Ahmad 
Khan, Jahangir through Khwaja ’Imadu'ddin 
Hasan. But the rulers with whom Amir Khusru 
was mostly connected in his lifetime were Jalalu'ddin 
Khiiji and Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlaq. Near his 
grave is a ddldn or hall, containing four tombs, 
one of which is that of Ikram Mirdaha (' Corporal ’ 
"Ikram) of the reign of Shah Alam II and dated 
1801. Outside it is a grave attributed to Ziyau’ddin 
Barani, the historian of Firoz Sh.ah Tughlaq, who, 
like many others of note, was a disciple of Nizara- 
u’ddin. Here again we have a queer mixture of 
great and small collected round the shrine of the 
famous saint. 

Outside Amir Khusru's enclosure are the mo-sque 
and grave of one of the Khan Daman Khans, 
most probably those of the great noble of that title 
in the days of the Emperors Farrukhsiyar and 
Muhammad Shah, who was killed in action in 1739, 
and the memorial ol Atga Khan. This last recalls 
not only an interesting point in history, for he 
helped HumayCm to escape after his defeat by 
Slier Shiih Sfir, but also an interesting point in 
Imperial Mughal manners, for he was, ns hi.s name 
infers, the husband of Akbar’s wet-nurse, Jiji 
Hiaga. His title as Im()erial foster-father stuck 
to him despite his much higher title of 'Azam 
Khan, on his defeat for the Emperor of the great 
Bairam Khan. His son. Mirza Aziz Kokaltash, 
Akbar's foster-brother, again as his name implies, 
built his tomb and lies himself not far off. Thi.s 
last was a clever turbulent noble, often in trouble 
with both Akbar and Jahangir owing to his freedom 
of speech, but of great ability. Between him and 
his father are the tombs of Baliram Shah, son of 
Shah '.Ham II, and his wife. Bi Jan (1807-1(1), 

We now return to the day s of the ' , Slave King.s," 
the Khiljis, and the Tughlaqs in tho ruins of the 
Lai Mahal, attributed both to Ghiyasu'ddin Balban 
and 'Alau’ddin Khiiji, and of tho mosque of Khan 
Jahan Maqbitl or Tilangani and Khan Jahan 
-Jauna. father and .son, successively the ivazir.s 
(ministers) of Firoz 8hah Tughlaq. The story 
of the first i.s of great interest, as he was reputed 
to be a Hindu (relugu) prisoner of importance, 
brought away in the raid on Wurangal under 
Muhammad Tughlaq in 1321, who ‘ verted ’ and 
liecamo a disciple of Chiragh-i-Dehli. Hcnco the 
presence of his remains in the neighbourhood of 
Nizamu’ddin. The latter of these two remarkable 
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men had for a long while the proud title of Khan 
Jahan bin Khan Jahan, but after a long service 
and much building for Islam, including the Kalan 
Alasjid at Shahjahanabad, he was eventually 
murdered in 1387. 

Such are the associations of a wonderful spot, 
the details of which are to be found in this excellent 
memoir by Maulvi Zafar Hasan. One or two 
other minor matters in it are also worth notice. 
On p. 1, in talking of Xizamu’ddin himself, the 
author says ; ' The original home of his ancestors, 

who were Hayyid by caste, had been Bukhara."' 
He thus shows how deeply the idea of caste has 
bitten into the Indian Muhaminadui mind, even 
in the case of 'doctors " of Isliim. On p. 11 the 
Maulvi catches Prof. J. N. Sarkar tripping, and 
remarks : ' At the head of the grave [of Xizam- 

u’ddin] on a wooden stand is placed a manuscript 
copy of the Quran, which is oddly described by 
Professor J. X. Sarkar as having been written by 
the Emperor Aurangzeb. The manuscript is dated 
1127 A.H. (1 713- 16 A.D. ). some nine years after 
the death of that Emperor, and there is no internal 
or external evidence to indicate that Aurangzeb 
or any other Mughal Emperor was in any way 
connected with it The attendant.s at the shrine 
relate that the copy of the Quran has been there 
for a very long time, but they have no knowledge 
of its origin.’" Lastly, he seems to trip himself 
in remarking on p. 14 that ' the language of this 
inscription [of "Alamgir 11], which is Old Vrdu 
deserves special notice. " But it is dated 1755, 
and so why is it called " Old Urdu "’ ? Perhaps 
■■ antiquated ” Urdu would be more appropriate. 
In vol. XXXV, pp. 141, 142, 169, 178, 203 ff. of 
this Journal are quoted many siiecimens in 1654 
and earlier. 

R. C. Temple. 

BuDDH.i IN’ DER AbENDLUNDISCHEN LecENDE. 

von Hein.xich O'oXTER. Haessel, Leipzig, 1922. 

pp, XII, 305 and [1], 

The author of this work, who i.s Professor of 
History at Tubingen, disclaims the quality of 
Indologue, but claims that sutlicient Buddhist 
texts for his purpose are available in translations, 
whereas an Indologue woiikl have needed for 
the treatment of the topic a di.sproportionato 
Lunouiit of reading oi t.'hi'i^,tian legendary matter. 
He lias naturally had recour.se mainly to the litera- 
i ire ot story, JCitakas, Avadhnas, etc., taking 
account of the comparisons which have Ix’en made 
Ijy previous scholars, such ns Kulm, Speijer, 
Z.iehariae and Garbe. 

rile okl question of the interchange of fable 
and legend between th<' East and West has of late 
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years been rather dormant than extinct. In the 
meanwhile the tendencies in the treatment of 
art, architecture and ritual have been in the direc- 
tion of recognizing common or parallel develop- 
ments ai d reciprocal influence.?. What was lack- 
ing was the discovery of channels and lines of com- 
raunication. The disinterment of the Central 
Asian Civilization of the centuries immediately' 
following the Christian epoch, and the interming- 
ling of religions and cultures which it reveals is 
a new fact of considerable import, as is also 
the r-ealization of the wide-spread influence of 
Byzantine art. In the Parthian and Sassanian 
empires also Cliristiauity', Maniehaeism and 
Buddhism were intermingled, and if they failed 
to influence each other, this must have be,;n due 
to a protective quality' inherent in the nature of 
religion. 

Professor Gunter’s conclusions are mainly 
negative. He denies that St. Eustachius and St. 
Christopher have any proved connection with 
Brahmadatta and Patacarl and with the Maha- 
sutasoina Jiitaka respectively : and while 
acknowledging that Joasaph in the Story of Ba-s- 
laam and Joasaph is the Bodhisattva, he denies 
that the story of the Bodhisattva is here that of 
Buddha. It is not until the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies that he allows even the slightest indications 
of Indian motifs in the west, and any'thing like 
literary influence he postpones to the end of the 
miildle ages and the epoch of the modern age. 
What there is in common between India and Clas- 
sical and early Christian story he would trace 
back to common Indo-European inheritance, 
parallel development, and the original Aesop. 

In his second part Profe.ssor Gunter considers 
more generally the sources of the resemblances 
between the stories of .saints in the two religions. 
Th-se he classes under three heads, adaptations 
of primitive stories, features springing from com- 
niuniiy of saintly tyjie due to community of theory 
uf =amtship, and actual experiences of life evoked 
by the struggle to attain that ideal. Here wo 
lind nuich that is interesting and reasonable, and 
it van hardly be rlcoieil that the causes thus defined 
are true causes. T(if monks and saints of Buddhism 
and Christianity acre not born amid surroundings 
havme no psyctiological backgrountl ; tluir ideals 
leil t,> deductions in regard to their procedure 
tmder supposed conditions and to practical 
encounters in the world of experience. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that in seeking 
for parallels between east and west we are in need 
of the corrective which Professor Gunter supplies. 
Fixing our attention upon one or two striking 
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resemblances, wo are too apt to contract oiir view 
to the particular Ccise. For instance, we compare 
the infant Christ and the infant Krishija. and we 
forget iliat tlici’e are man 3 ' other infants in religious 
'fo/'\', whether the^- be liuddha or Hercules or 
Zeus ; and thu • we maj’ mistake a matter of large 
human psychology for a particular historical 
transmission. The alternative method is not 
without Its perils : if we select a particular motif 
and trj' to trace it through a wide area of the re- 
ligious world, we are apt to drop ono bj' one in 
the cotu-sc of our adaptations all the distinctive 
features of the storj’, untd we are left with a thread 
of connection too slender to havo any significance. 
The critics, also, of thcoric.-i of borrowing mav' 
display a not really helpful method when they 
merely swamp the propounded identification 
with a deluge of parallels culled fiom inisecllanoous 
sources. The onl^’ means ol reaching .solid results 
IS to take a more or less compact bodj' of matter 
and with full regard to the historical and geogra- 
phical conditions to see whether we can construct a 
more or less solid causeway from point to point. 
This was not Professor Gunter’s task and u 
cannot be said that he has greatly fuithcred it. 

It must also be urged that the coiiclu'-ioii pro 
seiited by Professor Gunter is ot that kind 
which may be torined the miraculous. First of 
all during long centuries practically no contact 
at all; then in the 12t!i and 13th cemuri.-s some 
inklings ; and finally towards the close of the middle 
ages a definite begiimiiig of literary intercourso. 

A gap we arc prepared to admit ; for wo can name 
tile cause, tlwt is the intervention of the Islamic 
block, So im])i,iietrable to religious influence-- from 
outside and so crushing to comniimities ol other 
laiths enclosed within its terrain. Rut m the 
pre-Islrauic centuries other conelitions prevailed 
and if there was then no lack ol obstacles to com- 
munion betwei a distant lands, these were rather 
such as to lender communications slow and stag- 
nant than to constitute a definite block, .-\bove 
all at the time which in the highest degree e.\cito- 
our interest, ui the period begiiiuing with A-oka’s 
despatch of imssioiiai ie., to th< west, th" [iiriod 
when it would be most fascinating to know of 
Ruddliist ideas in tlie intellectual lile ot Syria. 
P.ilestiii'' and Eg\iit, the uiedium w.is recejitiv,- 
and the waj’-s were moderately open. What we need 
now. esfieciallj’ attei the elaboi at" ili->cu-:sii>ii , 
by Rergli van Kj'siiiga and Garbe. is new faet- 
eucli as tliose we owe to that great scholar Ernsi 
Kuhn. Two lines of new discovery are in such n 
matt r worth more tlian volume^ ot indecisive 
JlSCU'Ssil 111 , 


The J.sIna Gazette published by the Jaina 

Gazette OlBce, 21, Parish Venkatachala Iyer 

Street, M.adras, 1922. 

From the issues of the Jaina O't.i’th’ for May 
and Juius 1922, it appears that this luonthlj' organ 
of the All-India Jaina Association has been in 
existence for three j’cars. Ijike one or two other 
Madras publications, however, its regular appear- 
ance has been prevented bj' a printers’ strike 
and other symptoms of industrial unrest. 

The May number contains a useful article by 
Professor A. Chakravarti on ” Idols of Indian 
Research,’’ which draws pointed attention to the 
manner in ivhich that old bane of Indian Literature, 
odium thuolo'jiriun, even in these days, reacts detri- 
mentally upon historical research *■ What is still 
more unfortun-ate,” he writes, “ is that this defect 
(religious rivalry) is not obsolete, but quite alive 
even unto the present dajn It is within the know- 
ledge of several students that facts epigraphical 
and literary which arc likely to adv-ance the worth 
of a particular sect are very olten suppressed or 
twisted in interpretations by other sects. This 
deplorable lack of academic openness of mind 
vitiates research in South Indian history.’’ 

One catches an echo of this sectarian rancour 
in the proposal to establish in Madras a Central 
Jain Press and Library, which will counteract the 
machinations of “ th? jealous opponents of Jainism.' 
The latter are alleged to have destroyed many of 
the great Jain scriptures in past centuiies, and 
lo have wrongfully attributed the author.ship ot 
other Jain works to Hindus. The suggestion 
that the .J.aiii faith is merely an off-shoot ot other 
religion^ systeni.s is not accepted by the Jaina 
Gazftt'. The g.-neral attitude of tlio journal forms 
a curious comment upon the claim occasionally 
advanced in political circles that India is now 

a nafem ” and that tlie ' cleavages of religion, 
race .and c.asti-, ’ which hav.‘ always tlu’cateneil 
her solidariqv, h.ave ceased to be of primarj' 
importance. 

The journal publishes an aerount of the proceed- 
inus of the Jain Poliiical Conference, from which 
w-e Earn that ,^onie of tlie leading member.s of the 
community wert- el 's.-lj- identilieil with the Non- 
co-operation inoveiiieut and have been imprisoned 
lor failiiiv to givi' seeariti' for good behavnour. 
Th" Hot ot ■ Rooks of the Hour,'’ advertised as 
|l•■.lC^lrable at the ollice ol the journal, contains 
|iul)licnt:ons liy .Messrs. C. R. Das, R. G. Tdak, 
Labi Lajpat Kai, C. F. .\ndi. w-. Rernard Houghton, 
and Maliatuia Gandhi. .Vtaii I irom ihi.s, the papi'r 
contain" some iisiful iioi. s im .Jam philosoplu' 
and r* lieiou , bdwl's .Some of tlie advertisements 
-trike one as haidly suitahle tor a publication 
dealiuv larg* iy with tlie In Tor\'. htecatiire. anti 
scieiict' of the . 1,1111 religion. 


F, V\’, Thomas 
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SOME DISCURSIVE COMMENTS ON BARBOSA. 

(As edited by the late M. Longwoeth Dames. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bx. 

{Continued from pnge 139.) 

I throw out these suggestions in the hope that someone will investigate further. That 
well-informed, and as far as quaint spelling is concerned, truly delightful volume, the Madras 
Manual of Administration, vol. Ill, s.v. Cannanore, remarks : “ The descendant of the old 

Cannanore Moplah Sultans, Ally Rajah, resides in the East of the Bay.” 

The following extract from Mr. H. E. A. Cotton’s Castes and Customs in Malabar in the 
Proceedings of the East India Association (published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, Jan. 
1922, p. 245) seems to confirm the suggestion that the term Ali Raja represents Ilaya Raja 
or Junior Raja : — “ The chief secular potentate of the community is the Ali Raja of Canna- 
nore in North Malabar. According to tradition, the first of the line was a Nayar at the Court 
of the Kollattiri Raja, who embraced Islam about the end of the eleventh century a.d. His 
successors became the hereditary ministers of the Kollattiri and attained a position of con- 
siderable power. At one time they were lords of the Laccadive Islands which contain a 
Moplah population, and possessed their own fleet. But they are now merely landowners. 
The succession goes in the female line, and the Waliya Bibi, or Senior Lady, was formerly 
an important personage. In 1824 she was ‘regularly supplied with a guard of honour from 
the military station at Cannanore,’ says Major H. Bevan in his Thirty Years in India, and 
was ‘ very strict in exacting this homage to her rank.’ ” In regard to the Kollattiri Rajas, 
Mr. Cotton writes ; “ This family, which is one of the most ancient and honourable in 

Malabar, is now represented by the Raja of Chirakkal. It is closely allied with the ruling 
house of Travancoro, with which it observes ‘ community of pollution,’ and ladies have been 
adopted from it to prevent that djmasty from extinction.” 

While describing the neighbourhood of Cannanore, Barbosa makes a remarkable slip in 
this version of his work, in talking of the cocoanut as “ a great fruit which they call cocos ” 
while the versions in Ramusio and of the Spaniards are more correct in saying “ which they 
call tenga [Malayalaiu form] and we call cochi [cocoas].” Barbosa is not often caught triji- 
ping like this (p. 90). On p. 92 he correctly describes the areca nut (Malayalam, adakka) 
under that name. The term poonac (coco-nut oilcake) used in note 1, p. 90, wants inve.stb 
gation. The Sanskrit term is pw'nndga, and any South Indian similar term would be a 
borrowing . Has this been the case ? 

At p. 36 is a note by Mr. Thorne to which I wish to draw attention. Barbosa is describ- 
ing the Srikovil or Great Temple of Calicut, and remarks “ without the church [read 
“ temple ”] is a stone of the height of a man.” On this Mr. Thorne notes : “ This is the 
mandapam, a stone platform with a tiled canopy, in front of the Srikovil, but within the four 
walls of the temple enclosure. Only Brahmans may use the mandapam, on which pravers 
are said by the worshippers.” In editing Peter Mundy, vol. Ill, pt. i, pp. 75-6, who had re- 
marked : “ We lay . . . in a Pagodc. It .seems they serve here [Bhatkal] to harbour 

passengers in their Courcos round aboutt (like to the Saraes aboutt Guzaratt) as well as For 
Devotion,” my annotation to the passage was : “ Mundy means that they rested in the open 
porch (mawtopaw) of atcmplo (I;oi() near Bhatkal, often used by travellers for that jmrpose.” 

I made this note because I had so rested myself, notably, I recollect, at the Seven Pagodas 
Mavalivaram (Mahabalipuram). I see that the J/aJras above quoted, has : J/aji- 

tapam (mandapa San.; mandef. Hind,). . . any square or rectangular hall with a flat 

roof supported by pillars, open at the sides ; particularly the porch (toranam) of a temple 
(coil [kail]).” Jlr. Thorne’s note seems to indicate another .sense of the term mandapam- 
mantaparn in Malayalam. 

4 The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Traiwlaletl from the Portugiiesc text, fir^t published in 1812. EiUted 
and annotated by M. L. Dames, Vol. I, 1918; Vol. II, 1921. London, Hakluyt Society. 
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The ;il>u'.\- not" load- oii ' to th" cl-rivai if.ii of '■pagoda/’ a very old puzzle. 1 said as 
much in Pelcr JhoiPj. vol. III. p. 100 n. IMonsenlior Dalgado has discussed all the old 
sn.TT--'iui'i : h'hin .s" p m /'. -.t and . PortugucfA pffjdo ; Singhalese ddyaba through 

: and Sanskrit bJicigcvat. He rejects all of them except 
bhwjai-il. and I .suppose bhwjaraht. . On this I would remark in favour of the old suggestion 
rld juba, that the ludo-Chine-sa pagodn. a- a matter of fact, is a true ddaaba, or relirpiary, and 
that the forms 2Wrjod, iKvpdc, -awA wiyodn may, like many terms common to objects in Europe, 
India, and the Far East, have a -miiUipF origin. Eastern and We.stern, owing to similarity 
in sound of terms of totally dirk rent oiigin for the .same or like objects in the Ea.st and West. 
Instances that occur to me are Hiudu-dani raM and English rcceip' ; European iajjda and 
Persian ifl/ta ; European dimilij and Oriental dinvjdit ; and .so on. As regards the deriva- 
tion from Bh'ip.vat. tire A-lwabl -, or it.s derivative form bhdgacaia, the adorer or adored, it 
is primd f'lcie not clmir vdn’ an int'-ipied^r .■should choose .such a term to dr.^cribc a structure 
having common descriptive nanics of its own everywhere. Assuming, however, such to he 
the cn.se, tlien on the fact of the Dravidian, like the German, difficulty in clearly di.stinguishiiig 
bAween surd.s and sonaat.s, we might proceed to look for a sequence such as this : bhdgavat, 
bhagwat, bagwaf, bagaut, bagoL pagot, -pagod, pagoda. I suspect, however, that the old travel- 
lers really said to tliemselves pdgod. pagoda, in which ca.se the sequence would .start with 
bMgavata. But no such sequencc-s have been actually traced as yet. 

At pp. 120-121 Barbosa has a remarkable passage relating to the boat, well known as 
the sampan. He say.s : -4 land belonging to the King of Coulam [Kollam, Quilon], and to 

other lords who are subject to him, which is called Quilicarc [Kilakkarai, in the Madura district 
opposite Ceylon] wherein are many and great towns of the Heathen, and many others with 
havens on the sea where dwell luany Mooi’s, natives of the land. Its navigation is earritd 
on in certain small craft, which they call champanes. in which Moors come to trade there and 
carry thither the goods of Cambaya. Here certain hor.ses are of great value, and they take 
cargoes of rice and cloth and carry them to Malabar.” What did Barbosa mean by cham- 
panes, the sampan of modern times ? I have very often been in a sampjan ; it certainly 
could not go round to Malabar or Cambay Avith cargo. Barbosa may have meant generally 
that these floors,” i.e., Labbais or Lubbays of Madura or Ceylon, a naturalised and half- 
indigenous population like Naviiy.it.sand Moplahs, traded about India. But the point i.s that 
in the early sixteenth century the sampan wa.s used by Mu.slira sea-coast people between 
Souths! n India and Ceylon under that name. Dames say.s, following Dalgado and Yule 
seciviingly, that it “ is Malay and apparently ultimately Chinese,” I haA^e alAA’ays seen them with 
eyes painted on cither sid - of AA-hat may be erdlcd the hoAvs, Avliich predicate a purely Chine.se 
origin. The word Avould m^an in dialectic Chine.se. “three plank.s,’’ ju.st as the Tamil cata- 
maran {kattumaram) is of three planks corded and s: wn together, and I cannot .sec any Malay 
origin for the samjjan in dedgn or form. M. Noel Peri, in Bulletin de I'Ecole Frangaise 
de Ve.iireme Orient, t. XIX, No. 5, di.scuese.s the- term at length, hut he saj’s that it is doubtful 
whether it i.s in comuion use beyond Japanese and Ear Ea.stern port.s. It is common enough, 
ho'.AAV.'r, in Burmese, Nicobaiv.,e, Malayan, and Singhalc.se harbours, and, a.s Ave haA’e seen 
aboA'o, in South Eaet Indian harbours loo. His de.sire, backed by Profe.ssor Bloch, is to show 
that it is (American) Columbian, and iutioduced thence to the East by the Portuguese, but 
his quotations ar > not early enough. I am afraid that the Chinese deriA^ation is not 
upset yet. 

When Barbosa is ofIJaA’a. amongst the islands to the south of it, he notes (p. 195) “ that 
the women wear surures, ” and on this Dames remarks tliat “ this name for a garment has not 
been traced elsewhere, and is not given in the Spanish Aversion or in Ramusio. It may very 
probably be a form of the Malay sarong.” As a matter of fact the word ha.s only lately Come 
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to light (see ante, vol. L. Supp., p. 11). It has been taken for sari, but nTongly. There are 
steady quotations for it from 160-4 to 1661 in various forms, but usually sarasses. It meant 
the highly- figured cotton skirt or petticoat of the jlalay women, and the material for it. It 
■was often used in conj unction with Ufppi (i«ppt-sc.'’as-sc 5 ), meaning a .skirt (Malaj'-Jav. fapeh), 
Serdscih appears to be the Malay- Jav. form of the imporced Pv;rs:an ter-ii sa-'diar, brocade, 
but the m.atcrial was cotton. Europeans used it for anj,- kind of cotton cloth. To make 
confusion worse confounded, tairjji-sa) asses got mixed up with tappicecls and tapseiles, idain 
and striped silk and cotton cloths, arising out of the Persian tafslla, a rich silken stug ; and 
even with other cloths and materials with which I need not trouble my present readers. 

As regards piacolas (that is to say Cambaya cloths)," p. 19S, found at Banda, there are 
quotations in the early seventeenth ccntur 3 - which seem to identify them with sarasses, manu- 
factured at Surat for Batavia and Bantam, and with a garment of cotton called tapclimdie, 
i.e., a chindie-skirt, for which also there are a good manj* quotations. 

Barbosa has an appendix on precious .stonc.s, opening up so man 3 ' questions as to words 
and t-ernis that I will not attempt to examine it here. 


Ethnoloejy. 

Barbosa is of course acute in his ob-servations as to customs and is not often in serious 
error, but in describing the marks on the foreheads of .sojiie Hindus as being made to denote 
‘ caste,’ he falls into a mistake which Dames corrects. It cannot be too clearly understood 
that they mark ‘ sect ' not ‘ caste,’ and it is interesting to note that the error, commonly made 
by Europeans to this day, dates as far back as Barbosa. 

I would like here toe. xpress a high appreciation of the annotation of Mes.srs. Dames and 
Thorne on the account of the Zamoriiis and also of the Xayars to which clan the 3 ' belong, 
and of their hi.-jtory, lUaiiui rs, customs and rites, csiv-cially as rcgard.s the matriarchate and 
consequent heredity in tlm female line. They go a long way towards finally accurate 
knowledge on perhaps one of the most interesting old-fashioned dyna.stics of modern times. 
It is as well to note here that Barbosa’s account of them is still, after 400 3 *cars, the best 
foreign first hand description 3 -ct given. 

The well known South Indian nifitriarchal rule of succession passing to the sister’s son 
is. in the case of the succ.ssor of a Zamorin, an instance of a social custom defeating anv 
practically useful end. Tile succes'-ion gi.es to tl;o eldest male heir alive in the direct female 
line, ivho 'Ver his mother may have b.mn. The nsult is that each Zamorin succec-cE at a time 
wlmn h'> is too old to adaiinister his estate or prop, rty well : he holds the title a 3 -c ar or so. 


and is then succi'eded bi' a!i(.ther (.hi man. .\n.)tl‘er in-tane-e eif a social custc'in d-.f* atinc 
any ])ractica! end is to be found among-t the Kaivns of Burma. Among .Sgaw and Pwo 
Karens, in ti.iies of gimeral dang r. ih ■ cirls of alii -d viliag, s are given in exchange as brides, 
to become hostages for the good faiih of the \ lllagir.s tov.ard.s each other. This explains 
a curious set of customs. .S.iwalungs may only marry a-nong cou.sius rt siding in specified 
village, s, cund then not without the consent of the ciders. The area (d choice is .so small that 
many aged bachelors and .spinsters exist, and it r. suh.s in <:uul in- gularity of age in the 

married couphs, both wars— i,, m.-n in regard to wives and in wives in rt yard to men. 

This is carried to an r xl r.-m.- e-(;i m by ;h'' Ban\;.ks of Bans m iji Lui ,S..-ng. where the field of 
choice is among .six families ar the elmiee of the el.i. 1 ..nieial m (la di, diet (tannijsd). 
Five and («( nt\- t.ar.s ago n li.td luailr- wip, d ..m tie md , . 
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The ways of the Zamorins are always interesting, and the installation oath on the lamp 
and gold ring to protect by the sword is more than noteworthy^. One W'ould like to know 
further wliat the instruments were whicli were used at the ceremony and were “ like unto a 
sheath of brass.” Were they gongs ? It may be mentioned here too that on pp. 29-32 several 
other oaths and ordeals worth examining are detailed. 

One installation custom, which must cause unstable administration, is that of changing 
all or most of the public offices at each of the frequent accessions of succession, as the Za- 
morins, like the Presidents of the United States in this respect, followed each other at short 
intervals. Incidentally', this custom accounts for the present day numerical strength of the 
Menon Caste of the Xayars, which is mads up of the descendants of those who at one time 
oranother have been clerks to a Zamorin. Their- documents were written, or rather inscrib- 
ed, on strips of palm-leaf {61a), and this habit was so much in vogue even 50 years ago that 
the present writer’s washing and similar bills rvere made out on olas, when he was in the 
neighbourhood of Calicut about 1873. 

Barbosa is so well informed about the modern Malabar Coast (I say “ modern ” because 
long after his time the term " Malabar was often applied to the East as well as to the West 
Coast of S. India), that one is tempted to comment indefinitely on his observations. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these is the following (p. 37) : — “ These Bramenes hold the number 
three in great reverence ; they hold that there is a God in three persons, who is not more than 
one ; their ijray'crs are all ceremonials ; they honour the Trinity and would as it were desire 
to depict it. The name which they give it is Bermabesma Maceru,® who arc three persons 
and only one God, whom they confess to have been since the beginning of the world. They 
have no knowledge nor information concerning the life of our Lord Jesus Christ. They 
believe and repeat many truths, yet do not tell them truly.” 

How much more Barbosa knew of educated Hinduism than many who followed him 
even 300 years later ! To my mind, however, the notable thing about this passage is that 
Barbosa does not in it allude to the image of the Trimurti or Hindu Triad, but to the fact 
that they honour the Trinity ” and hold that there is a God in three persons, who is not 
more than one.” He is clearly talking here of the Southern form of the Hindu religious philo- 
sophy as related to him by obviously' educated people. And when he goes on to say that the 
Trinity' is called Bermabe.sma Maceru (the last an ea.sy error in transcription for Ma 9 e 9 u), 
that is, Brahma, Vishnu and biva (Mahesvara), and that they are “ three persons and only 
one God,” he proves that he had been sitting at the feet of irrofe.s.sors of Southern Vaishnavism, 
presumably of monistic Bhagavata.s. For this is precisely w'hat they strongly held — that 
there is only one God and tlu’ee re^iresentative forms of Him, the one God being Bhagavat 
or Bhagavan, thy Adorable. This is not precisely the Christian Trinity (three persons in 
one God), but very near it, and the remarkable thing is that this first European observer of 
Hinduism should have got so much nearer the actual facts about the belief of the modern 
educated clas.ses of Hindus than most of the European writers who hav'o come after him. 

It Is remarkable, too, that he should have observed (f). 37) that certain ascetic orders 
of Hindus bury and do not burn their dead. No doubt he alludes to the Lingayats, who 
by his time hatl become numerous and well e.stabli.shcd in the Malabar regions, and bury 
their dead. On this same page (p. 37) Barbo.sa mentions a custom that amounts to a mild 
form of couvade. 

From religion Barbosa passes on to tJie .social customs of the Kayars and the notes thereon 
arc invaluable. In the course of tluese I am very plea.setl to .see a remark by Dames that tho 
C^o of Manu {Mdnava Dhartna Suisti'u) “ never did and does not now correspond to the 

5 Brahma-Vishuu-ilahedvara. 
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facts in any part of India,” with the absurd result that such classes in the South as the Nayars 
have been ranked by the orthodox as Sudras and have so been held to be inferior. I have 
often wondered how much harm has been done in the ages right up to the present day by 
assuming the Code to consist of anything but mere monastic " councils of perfection. On 
pp. 55, 66, Barbosa has a few remarks in connection with the Nayars on South Indian 
Devil-worship ” and on the Hindu Doctrine of Rebirth, which are not quite correct, though 
left unannotated. 

The Nayars are essentially a military body by tradition and extraordmarily arrogant 
where inferior castes are concerned ; and both Barbosa’s and Mr. Fawcett’s (p. 49) remarks 
on their former and present treatment of ■' Low-castes ” contain a lesson to those who would 
accuse the European in India of arrogance towards the native Indians of any degree. There 
has never been anything in the actions of Europeans in this respect approaching that of one 
native Indian towards another. 

In another sense it may be remarked that well known to the Nayars were both the boy- 
cott and the strike — very old social weajions in India, noticed incidentally by many travellers — 
and Barbosa’s accounts of the methods adopted by Nayar soldiers to recover arrears of pay 
would spell terror if applied by European armies for a like purpose, though it is possible that 
similar practices were in vogue when mercenary forces were the fashion. 

Barbosa has on p. 57 a remark which is more than merely interesting, as the earliest 
European instance of an observation, common more than three centuries later on, with 
quite as much error in it. He is talking of the ” Cuiavem ” or potters (Kuswan or Kuyavan). 
He says They do not differ from the Nayres (Nayars), yet by reason of a fault which they 
committed, they remain separate from them.” This kind of folk-genealogy to bolster up a 
claim to “ better days ” in the past is very common in India and in the middle of the last 
century there was brought about the accidental collection of many such instances as that 
quoted unwittingly by Barbosa. Someone in high office directed Settlement (of Land 
Revenue) officials to find out the origin of caste names in the course of their enquiries into 
tenant right. The result was the record in innumerable Reports, in the Panjab at any rate, 
of childish accounts of caste origin, based on absurdly false etymology, and put forward 
in every case in order to raise the social status of the narrators. Anyone interested can col- 
lect them for himself from the official Settlement Reports of the period. It is very interesting 
to find that this particular method of gulling the inexpert European enquirer is as old as 
Barbosa himself. That the Kuyavan did differ from the Nayar comes out naively in 
a remark in Ramusio's version of Barbosa : “ Those who are sprung from them may not 
adopt any other caste or occupation ” (p. 57). 

On the whole Barbosa’s observations on such castes as Kuyavan Vannathan and 
Chaliyan, when compared with the modern Gazetteers, seem to infer that they and the Nayars 
have an origin similar to that of the Rajput clans further North. 

Indeed, I am tempted here to note as a possible contribution to the ethnology of the Coast, 
that what we know of the Nayars, the soldiers and middle class ” of the West Coast — the 
Kuswans or Kuyavans, the potters, the Cuiavem of Barbosa — the Vannathans (p. 58), special 
washermen for the Nayars who thus avoid caste pollution— and the Chalij’ans (p. 59) Weavers, 
whose presence does not pollute the Nayars — all connected with them in the business of life — 
shows that they form together what further North would be called a Rajput Clan and their 
followers. In fact, I am inclined to look upon the Nayars as indigenous Rajputs (there are 
others in India) and the rest as their followers in true Rajput fashion, although the very 
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strong Brahmanical influence of the South has succeeded in including the Nayars them- 
selves among the Sudras, putting on that term a complexion very difiereiit from its original 
sense. 

After describing the Naj'ars, Barbosa goes through the whole gradation of caste.s with 
wonderful accuracy, drawing many valuable notes from his annotators, including a fine 
comparative table of caste nomenclature on p. 71. 

Going further along in his accounts, we find Barbosa twice alluding to a variant of the 
old European custom which is the subject of Sir James Fraser's Golden Bough : once at 
“ Quilicare ” (Kilakkarai in the Madura District) and once at Pasay in Sumatra (pjj. 121, 
185). Hamilton (1727) transferred it to the Zamorins. It is worth white noting the.se two 
variants of a widely spread legend of the co.npulsorv murder of the priest-king by his often 
unwilling successor. 

Before parting with the engros.sing .subject of the Zamorins and their people, I would 
note that Barbo.sa’.s annotators have an ai^pendix dealing with nativ e accounts of them, con- 
taining information not to be found elsewhere. In the course of it there is mention (p. 254) 
of a world-wid? folk-custom, giving it a rational explanation : As they go they turn and 
throw rice and other things over their shoulder. This c-eremony is intended to avert the 
evil eye, and with this the investiture of the Sthanis [the Five R'ljas] is complete.’’ 

After dealing at great length with the South-Western Hindus. Barbo.sa turns his atten- 
tion to the Moors, as ho calls tlr'in in the f.ashion of his day, /.e., the Muhammadans of tha 
Malabar Coast, both those that had become naturalised and those still strangers in the land. 
This leads him to speak with his accustomed acuteness of those jovial ruffians, the Moplahs 
(Mapillas), and in regard to them ho is often informing and makes but few mistakes. 

As regards Barbosa’s observations on Further India, that on pp. 150-152 (one fancies 
by hearsay), of a custom in Arakan of selecting brides by the smell of their perspiration in 
clothing, which roads as if it wore apocryphal, may have an explanation in the custom of 
smelling for kissing prevalent in Burma and elsewhere in the Far East. 

In annotating Barbosa’s remarks on Pegu, Dames writes accurately regarding the White 
Elephant. Except in pictorial representations it was anything but white, and that cajrtured 
during the Third Bui’iUe.s ' War, at Mandalay, fruin Ih ' Burme.-,e Court in 1885, of which the 
present writer had charge for a while officially, was, properly speaking, not even piebald. It 
had, however, on it certain marks in the arrangement of the hair, etc., which constituted it 
a holy object and a " white elephant " according to a s'?t of carefully recorded and observed 
rules : just as has the child chosen to become the Dalai Lama in Tibet. Barbosa’s statements 
also as to there being “ many wry jiroper nags, great walkers " in Pegu i- accurate, if for 
'■ walkers ” w; translate " ambler.s." Tlr- Pegu pony (really from the Shan uplands) is still 
a remarkable ambler. I had one (131 hands) for so.ne time in Mandalay, a good weight- 
carrier, on which I have succes.sfully kept pace for a long di.--iane ■ with a hors's at a smart 
canter. Th?sc ponies can keep up a quick ambh' almo.st indetiniiely and are cmnfortablo 
to ride at that pace. 

Barbosa has a remark on Ambam or Amboyna in the ?il:day Archi;) Ingo, which is of 
unusual interc'-t (p. IffiJ), when Im says that every man eoll-'ct-- ;w many " Cambaya 
cloths " as hi; can to provide ^ ransom in cas ■ he is ea])tu!'.'d and enslav. 1. In ])art.s of the 
Nicobar.s it is also the custom to collect white and red cotton clo.iis by th ‘ piece, but for a 
very different purpose, viz., for wisqiping round the owner’;, corp.. - a., part of the fun aal 
ceremonie-. One wonders if Bar’oo.,a under.. tood ri-.duK 
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Barbosa .several titue.s mentions the lai’gc size of the bells, drums and gongs of the Malay 
Archipelago (e.'j., pp. 198, 202, 203). This is commonto the whole of the Far East, where 
they are put to many uses, including currency. 

In describing Siam, Barbosa gives a circumstantial account of the ceremonial eating of 
dead relatives and friends as part of funeral ceremonies. This he attributes to a j)eople “ in 
the interior towards China where tlmre is a Heathen Kingdom subject to Anseam [Siam].” 
Dame,s identifies them with the Gueos. which argues that they were probably [Gwe] Shans 
and not Was, as Sir George Scott has suggested. These ceremonial cannibals may be there- 
fore taken to have been Shans of eoiu ' kind, in respect of whom .such cannibalism has often 
been reported, as it has also been attributed to Wild Was who belong to the Mon Race and the 
Kachins v.dio belong to the Tibeto- Burman Race. I have my.self known of a case where the 
body of a Shan rebel said to have been a great sorcerer veas dug up by a local chief and boiled 
down into a decoction, some of which, it was proposed to send to the British Chief Commis- 
sioner (the late Sir Charles Crosthwaite). It was probably the same case as that reported 
in the Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. I, vol. II, p. 37, as occurring in 1888. It will be seen here 
that the cannibalism was purely ceremonial and due to a desii’e to secure extraordinarily 
supernatural powers by a sort of sympathetic magic. The funeral ceremony told to Barbosa 
may have been a garbled report of similar occurrences. Ceremonial cannibalism of the 
same kind is said to have existed among the Kicobarese. 

I must wind up this very long discursive survey of one of the most informing books 
among the many of th“ same kind produced of late years by a note showing the caro with 
which it has been edited. In describing the kingdoiU of Cochin, Barbosa alludes to the Court 
politics there of his day, of which the Portuguese accounts that have come down to us are 
scarcely intelligible, were it not for Mr. Rama Varmaraja’s Contributions to the History of 
Cochin, Trichur, 1914, The cpiotations from this local publication in a long footnote (p. 94) 
set this matter straight, and provide a .strong instance of the importance of placing the editing 
of such works as Barbosa's in the hands of competent annotators possessing the recpiisite 
knowledge. 

A pathetic interest attaches to those comments on a great book. Just as they were 
ready for the press, there came to me news of the d'‘ath of the writer, putting an end to a 
friendship of forty years standing, 

A CHfNE.SE E.XPEDlTfON ACROSS THE PAMIRS AND 
HINDUKUSH. A.D. 747.* 

Bv !4i;; AUREL .STEIN, K.C.I.E. 

{Continued from puj’e !4o.) 

Well could I under-stand tl'c reluctance shown to further advance by Kao Hsien-chih’s 
cautious “ braves,’’ as from the top of tlie pass I looked down on 17 May 1906, through 
tcmjjorary rifts in the brooding vapour into the seeming abyss of the valley. The effect 
was still further heightened by th(' wall of icc-clad mountains rising to over 20,000 feet, which 
showed across the head of (he Ya.'in valley south-eastwards, and by the contrast which the 
depths before mo ]U’cscntcd to the broad snowy cxiiansc of t lie glacier j^.oi sloping gently away 
on the noi-th. Taking into account the close agreement between the Chinese record and 
the topography of the Darkot, we need not hesitate to recognize in T’an-chU an endeavour 
to give a phonetic rendering of some earlier form of the name Darkot, as accurate as the 
imperfections of the Chinese transcriptional devices would permit. 

* Reprinted from the Geographical Jouriwl for February 1922. 
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The stratagem by which Kao Hsien-ehih met and overcame the reluctance of his 
troops, which threatened failure when success seemed assured, looks characteristically 
Chinese. The forethought shown in preparing this ruse is a proof alike of Kao Hsien-chih’s 
judgment of men and of the extreme care with which every step of his great enterprise must 
have been planned. But such a ruse, to prove effective, must have remained unsuspected. 
I believe that, in planning it, full advantage was taken of the peculiar configuration of the 
Darkot, which provides, as seen, a double route of access to the pass. If the party of men 
sent ahead to play the role of the “ barbarians of Little P‘o-lu ” offering their submission 
was despatched by the Baroghil and Rukang route, while the troops marched by the 
Showitakh-Showar-shur route, all chance of discovery while on the move would be safely 
guarded against. As I had often occasion to note in the course of my explorations, Chinese 
military activity, from antiquity down to modern times, has always taken advantage of the 
keen sense of topography widely spread in the race. So Kao Hsien-chih was likely to take 
full account of the alternative routes. Nor could it have been particularly difficult for him 
to find suitable actors, in view of the generous admixture of local auxiliaries which the 
Chinese forces in Central Asia have at all times comprised . 21 

The remaining stages of Kao Hsien-chih’s advance can be traced with equal ease. 
The three marches which brought him from the southern foot of the pass to the town of 
A-nu-yiieh ” obviously correspond to the distance, close on 30 miles, reckoned between the 
first camping ground below the Darkot to the largo village of Yasin. The latter, by its 
position and the abundance of cultivable ground near by, must always have been the political 
centre of the Yasin valley. Hence it is reasonable to assume that we have in A-nu-yueh 
a fairly accurate reproduction of the name Arniya or Arniali, by which the Dards of the 
Gilgit valley know’ Yasin. 

The best confirmation of this identification is furnished by the statement of the 
Chinese record that the bridge acro.ss the River So-yi W’as situated 60 li from A-nu-yiieh. 
Since the notice of Little P‘o-lu contained in the T'ang Annals names the River So-yi as 
the one on which Yeh-to, the capital of the kingdom, stood, it is clear that the Gilgit river 
must be meant. Now, a reference to the map shows that, in a descent of the valley from 
Yasin, the Gilgit river is reached at a distance of about 12 miles, which exactly agrees with 
the 60 li of the Chinese account. It is evident also that, since the only practicable route 
towards Gilgit proper and the Indus valley leads along the right, or southern, bank of the 
Gilgit river, the Tibetan reinforcements hurrying up from that direction could not reach 
Yasin without first crossing the river. This explains the importance attaching to the 
bridge and the prompt .stepts taken by the Chinese leader to have it broken. As the Gilgit 
river is quite unfordable in the summer, the destruction of tlie bridge sufficed to as.sure safe 
possession of Yasin. 

27 The T’ang Annals specificalL’ mention in the account of Shih-ni. or iShighnan. on the Oxua that 
its chief in A.D. 747 followedthe tniporial troop.s in their attack on Eittlo P'olu. and was killed in tho 
fighting: of. Chavannes, Tura occiihptriux. p. Ifi3. 

28 The biography of Kao Hsien-chih calls this bridge “ pont do rotin ” in M. Chavannos’ translation, 
Turcs occidentaiiXf p. 153. But there can be no doubt that what i.s meant is a “ rope bridge,’ or jkula, 
made of twigs twisted into ropes, a mode of construction still regularly used in all tho valleys between 
Kashmir and the Hindukush. Hope bridges of this kind across tho Gilgit river near the debouchure of 
the Yasin valley were the only permanent means of access to tho latter from the south, until the wire 
suspension bridge near tho present fort of Gupis was built in recent years. 
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It still remains for us to consider briefly what the biography in the T‘ang Annals tells 
us of Kao Hsien-chih’s return from Little P'o-lii. After having secured the king and his 
consort and pacified the whole territory, he is said to have retired by the route of “ the shrine 
of the red Buddha ” in the eighth (Chinese) month of a.d. 747. In the ninth month 
(October) he rejoined the troops he had left behind at Lien-yiian, i.e., Sarhad, and by the 
end of the same month regained “ the valley of Po-mi,” or the Pamirs. 

Reference to the map shows that there are only two direct routes, apart from that 
over the Darkot and Baroghil, by which the upper Ab-i-PanJa valley can be gained from 
Gilgit-Yasin. One leads up the extremely difficult gorge of the Karambar or Ashkuman 
river to its headwaters east of the Yarkhun river sources, and thence by the Khora-bhort 
Pass over the main Hindukush range and down the Lupsuk valley to the Ab-i-Panja. This 
it strikes at a point close to Karvan-balasi, half a march below the debouchure of the Little 
Pamir, and two and a half marches above Sarhad. 2® The other, a longer but distinctly 
easier route, leads up from Gilgit through the Hunza valley to Guhyal, whence the Ab-i- 
Panja headwaters can be gained either via the Kihk and Wakhjir passes or by the 
Chapursan valley. At the head of the latter the Irshad pass gives access to the Lupsuk 
valley already mentioned, and down this Karwan-balasi is gained on the Ab-i-Panja.^o All 
three passes are high, close on or over 16,000 feet, but clear of ice and comparatively easy 
to cross in the summer or early autumn. 

Taking into account the distinct statement that Kao Hsien-chih left after the whole 
“ kingdom ” had been pacified, it is difficult to believe he should not have visited Gilgit, 
the most important portion of Little P'o-lii. In this case the return through Hunza would 
have ofiered manifest advantages, including the passage through a tract comparatively 
fertile in places and not yet touched by invasion. This assumption receives support also 
from the long time, one month, indicated between the start on the return march and the 
arrival at Lien-yiin. Whereas the distance from Gilgit to Sarhad vid Hunza and the Irshad 
pass is now counted at twenty-two marches, that from Gilgit to the same place by the 
Karambar river and across the Khora-bhort is reckoned at only thirteen. But the latter 
route is very difficult at all times and quite impracticable for load-carrying men in the 
summer and early autumn, when the Karambar river completely fills its narrow rock-bound 
gorge. 

The important point is that both routes would have brought Kao Hsien-chih to the 
same place on the uppermost Ab-i-PanJa, near Karwan-balasi, which must be passed by all 
wishing to gain Sarhad from the east, whether starting from Hunza, Sarikol, or the Little 
Pamir. This leads me to believe that the “ shrine of the red Buddha,” already mentioned 
above as on the route which Kao Hsicn-chih’s eastern column followed on its advance to 
Sarhad, must be looked for in this vicinity. Now it is just here that we find the small ruin 

39 Regarding Karwan-balasi and the route along the Oxus connecting Sarhad with the Little Pamir. 
cf. Desert Cathay, i. pp. 72 aqq. 

80 The Hunza valley route was followed by me in 1900. For a description of it and of the Kilik 
and Wakhjir passes, by which it connects with the Ab-i-Fanja valley close to the true glacier source of 
the Oxus, see my Ruins oj Khotan, pp. 29 sqq. 

The brancli of this route leading up the Chapursan valley and across the Irshad pass, was for the 
most part seen by me in 1913. The Chapuisan valley is open and easy almost throughout and shows 
evidence of having contained a good deal of cultivation in older times ; see my note in Geographical 
Journal, 48, p. 109. On this account, and in view of the fact that this route is some 18 miles shorter 
than that over the Wakhjir and crosses only one watershed, it oilers a distinctly more convenient line 
of access to the Oxus headwaters from Uilgit than the former branch. 
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knowTi as Kancan-balasi, which has all the structural features of a Buddhist shrine, though 
now reverenced as a Muhammadan tomb.^i We have here probably another instance 
of that continuity of local cult, which has so often converted places of ancient Buddhist 
worship in Central Asia and elsewhere into shrines of supposed Muhammadan saints. 32 

According to the Annals the victorious general repaired to the Imperial capital, 
taking with him in triumph the captured king Su-shih-li-chih and his consort. The Emperor 
pardoned the captive chief and enrolled him in the Imperial guards, i.e., kept him in honour- 
able exile, safely away from hi.s territory. Thi.s was turned into a Chinese military district 
under the designation of Kuei-jen, and a garrison of a thousand men established there. The 
deep impression which Kao Hsien-chih’s remarkable expedition must have produced in all 
neighbouring regions is duly reflected in the closing remarks of the T‘ang-shu : Then the 
Fu-lin (Syria), the Ta-shih {i.e., the Tazi or Arabs), and seventy-two kingdoms of divers 
barbarian peoples were all seized with fear and made their submission.” 

It was the greatness of the natural ob.stacles overcome on Kao Hsien-chih’s victorious 
march across the inhosititable Pamirs and the icy Hindukush, which made the fame of this 
last Central Asian success of the T’ang arms spread .so far. If judged by the physical 
difficulties encountered and vanquished, the achievenient of the able Korean general deserves 
fully to rank by the side of the great alpine feats of commanders famous in European history. 
He, for the first, and perhaps the last, time led an organized army right across the Pamirs 
and successfully pierced the great mountain rampart that defends Yasin-Gilgit, and with 
it the Indus valley, against invasion from the north. Respect for the energy and skill of the 
leader must increase with the recognition of traditional weakness which the Annals’ 
ungarnished account reveals in his troops. 

Diploraatie documents reproduced from the Inqrcrial archives give us an interesting 
glimpse of the difficult conditions under which the Chinese garrison, ifiaced in Little P'o-lii, 
was maintained for some years after Kao Hsien-chih’s great exploit. As I have had occasion 
to discuss this cui'ious record fully elsewhere, it will suffice to note that the small Chinese 
force was dependent wholly upon suiiplies obtained from Kashmir,33 exactly as the present 
garrison of Indian Imperial Service troops has been ever since it was placed in Gilgit some 
thirty years ago. 

In view of such natural difficulties as even the present Kashmir-Gilgit road, an 
achievement of modern engineering, has not succeeded in removing, it is not surprising to 
find that before long resumed Tibetan aggression threatened the Chinese hold, not merely 
upon Gilgit-Yasin, but upon Chitral and distant Tokharistan too. A victorious expedition 
undertaken by Kao Hsien-chih in a.d. 750 to Chitral succeeded in averting this danger.34 
But the fre.sh triumph of the Chinese arms in these distant regions was destined to be short. 
Early in the following year Kao Hsicn-chih’s high-handed intervention in the affairs of 

31 Regarding the ruin of Karwan-balasi, cf. Deierl CatJmy, i. pp. 76 sqq., ; Serindia, i. pp, 70 sq. 

33 For references, see Ancient Khoian, i. p. 611, s.v. “local worship ” ; also my “ Note on Buddhist 
Local Worship in Muhammadan Central Asia,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, pp. 839 sqq. 

33 Cf. Ancient Kkotan, i. pp. 11 sqq.\ for the ofiScial documents embodied in the ‘ Tse fu yuan kuei ’ 
(published a.d. 1013), see Chavannes, Turcs occidenlaux, pp. 214 sqq. 

In the former place I have pointed out the exact parallel which the difficulties experienced since 
1890 about the maintenance of an Indian Imperial garrison in Gilgit present to the conditions indicated 
by the Chinese record of a.d. 749. The troubles attending the transport of supplies from Kashmir 
necessitated the construction of the present Gilgit Road, a difficult piece of engineering. 

3* Cf. Chavannes, Turcs occidenlaux, pp. 168, 214 sqq., 296. 
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Tashkend, far away to the north, brought about a great rising of the populations beyond 
the Yaxartes, who received aid from the Arabs. In a great battle fought in July 751, in 
the plains near Talas, Kao Hsien-chih was completely defeated by the Arabs and their local 
allies, and in the ensuing debdcle barely escaped with a small remnant of his troop.s.3* 

This disaster marked the end of all Chinese enterprise beyond the Imaos. In 
Eastern Turkestan Chinese domination succeeded in maintaining itself for some time amidst 
constant struggles, until by a.d. 791 the last of its admirnstrators and garrisons, completely 
cut off long before from contact with the Empire, finally succumbed to Tibetan invasion. 
Close on a thousand years were to pass after Kao Hsien-chih’s downfall before Chinese control 
was established once again over the Tarim basin and north of the T‘ien-shan under the great 
emperor Ch‘ien-lung. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE SANKHYA KARIKAS. 

By SHRIDHAR SHASTRI PATHAK. 

In his edition of Isvarkrishna’s ^dhkhya Kdrikds with Gaudapada’s Commentary there- 
on, Wilson, while commenting on the seventy-second kdrikd, makes the following observa- 
tion; — “ We have here in the text reference to seventy stanzas as compri,sing the doctrinal 
part of §dnkhya. In fact, however, there are but sixty-nine, unless the verse containing 
the notice of kapila be included in the enumeration, and in that case it miglit be asked, why 
should not the next stanza at least, making mention of the reputed author, be also compre- 
hended, when there will be seventy-one verses ? The scholiasts offer no explanation of the 
difficulty.” 

The three stanzas referred to above, beginning with the 70th in Wilson’s edition, run as 
follow.s : — 

rtH II II 

II VS'?, II 

3TmT1%^#Tf§tTT: II vs’ 11 

Gaudapada’s Commentary, as observed by Wilson, stops at the end of the sixty-ninth 
kdrikd, but in its concluding verse quotes ‘seventy’ as the number of Aryas (Yatraitah 
SaptatirdryaJi, etc.) 

In an article in “Sanskrit Research ” the late Mr. B. G. Tilak, accepting Wilson’s 
view regarding the existence of some incongruity in the number of kdrikds, proceeds to show 
that a kdrikd is actually missmg from the prc.scnt text, and even claims to have discovered 
it in a passage of Gaudapada’s Commentary. This passage is a part of the bhdshya on the sixty- 
first kdrikd and contains a discussion on the nature of the first cause of creation. In 
.Mr. Tilak’s opinion it must have originally formed Gaudapada's Commentary on a 
distinct kdrikd following the sixty-first, and was somehow left out of the body of the text. 
Selecting suitable excerpts from the pas.sage and putting them together, he gets the following 
as the missing kdrikd. 

srai: ^ ^ 155 : II 

35 Cf. Ohavannes, Turcs occidentaux, p. 142, note 2. M. Ohavannes, p. 2^7, quotes the clo^ly cion^. 
cordant account of these events from Muhammadan historical records. 
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The sixty-first Mrikd itself runs as follows : — 

m JJR 3^^ II II 

However ingenious this solution of Wilson’s difficulty may be, there are serious 
objections to it, which tend to show clearly that the whole theory of a missing MriM 
is both untenable and unnecessary. Our objections to Mr. Tilak’s solution of Wilson’s 
difficulty are : — 

(1) In the concluding or seventy-second kdrikd (which we have already quoted 
above) Isvarkrishna, the author, distinctly says the subjects treated in the seventy karikds 
are those in the whole of the Shashtitantra, exclusive of illustrative tales and omitting con- 
troversial texts (paravddantvarjitdk). The verse discovered by Mr. Tilak contains in its 
first half four different views regarding the cause of creation, and in the second a refutation 
of these. It is inconceivable that a couplet so distinctly controversial in its character could have 
escaped the author’s notice, when he stated at the end that he had omitted all controversial 
matter. This fact alone, in our opinion, eoastitutes strong and sufficient ground for rejecting 
Mr. Tilak’s kdrikd as the missing one. 

(2) Besides being controversial in character, and therefore out of place in a plain 
statement of the ^dhkhya doctrines, Mr. Tilak’s kdrikd does not fit the context well. Let us 
consider what the context actually is : — After having described the twofold creation, personal 
and intellectual, the author comes (in the 55th verse) to the main object of the system, viz., 
the final dissolution of the connection of soul and body. In the creation the sentient soul 
experiences pain arising from decay and death until it be released from its person. The part 
played by Prakriti or Nature in this process of Purmhavimokaha, or the freeing of the soul, is 
the subject treated from the fifty-sixth to the sixty-third kdrikd. The kdriki proposed 
by Jlr. Tilak as the missing one, however, bears upon an altogether different matter, namely 
the proving of Prakriti to be the sole first cause of creation. While discussing the passage 
in the Commentary which has been made by Mr. Tilak to yield his kdrikd, Wilson could 
not help observing, “ Gaudapada has gone out of his way rather to discuss the character of 
a first cause.” This remark of Wilson is particularly important, when we remember that 
it was he who was the first to notice what seemed to him an incongruity regarding the 
number of karikds. If the sub.stance of the Commentary on the sixty-first kdrikd had been 
in keeping with the context, it could not have escaped his notice that it might appertain 
to some kdrikd missing from the text. Here we may notice an argument put forward by 
Mr Tilak to support his theory. He says that “ Alberuni, quoting from a Sdhkhya book 
in the form of a dialogue dwells upon the same essential doctrines of the Sdnkhya 
philosophy,” that is to say, “the doctrine not to recognize any cause of the world subtler 
than the Prakriti.” This Mr. Tilak regarded as independent evidence from which it would, 
he says, be unreasonable to suppose that the doctrine was not mentioned in the ^dhkhya 
karikds. Now Alberuni’s statement refers only to the Sdhkhya doctrine of Prakriti being 
the subtle cause of the universe, not to any refutation of the other causes in the Sdhkhya 
kdrikds. In stating the doctrine of Sdhkhya, the author would naturally say “ there is no 
cause subtler than Prakriti, ” i.e,, Prakriti is the subtlest. But if he proceeds to say that 
Isvara or Kdla or Svabhdva is not subtler than Prakriti, he is no longer stating a doctrine, 
but replying to an objection to his doctrine. This latter is not essential in a statement of 
the irdhkhya system, especially one which professedly avoids a controversy. 
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(3) Not only is Mr. Tilak’s karika controversial in character and out of place 
in the context, but it is also defective as a refutation of other views regarding the first cause 
of creation. As stated by Isvarkrishna in the last (72nd) karika, the S&nkhya kdrikds are 
a compendium of the ShashHtantra,€Ln older and larger work on the Sdiikhy a system. Though 
the latter work is not extant, a synopsis of its contents is found in the Ahirbudhnyasamhitd 
of the Pdiichardtra Agama (edited for the Adyar Library by Mr. D. Ramaitiyacharya). We 
quote the following from it : — 

^ ^ I 

%rcT I RUTHd: H 

d %fT?f 2^qn%cf*i. i 
5(Tm ii 

I etc., etc. 

Here we have a reference to chapters on the refutation of five different views regarding the 
first cause of creation, respectively advocating Brahika, Purusha, Sakti, Niyaii and Kdla. 
As again.st these five Mr. Tilak’s kdrikd gives only four, namely, Isvara, Purusha, Kdla 
and Svabhdva. Identifying Brahm with fsvara and Niyati with Svabhdva, we arc still left 
wnlhout anything to correspond to §akti in the kdrikd, w'hich thus fails to fulfil the very 
object it has in view, viz., the establishment of Prakriti as the only first cause of creation 
by disproving all others. 

(4) The passage of the Commentary, from which the excerpts are chosen to form 

Mr. Tilak’s kdrikd, is obviously based on a far-fetched, if not erroneous, interpretation of the word 
sukumdrdtaram in the sixty-first couplet. All commentaries, excepting that of Gaudapada 
and the Matharvritti, explain the word by salajja, atipesal, purushadzrsJianasahishnu, etc., 
i.e., bashful, modest, unable to bear the gaze of the soul, etc. The proi^riety of the adjective 
as applied to Praknli in the first line of the couplet is fully brought out in the second lin e, 
which says ^ In fact, the plain meaning 

of the kdrikd is “ methinks nothing is more gentle (modest, bashful, etc.) than Nature ; once 
seen by the soul it ever shrinks from its gaze ” •. that is to say. Nature being once understood 
by the soul, ceases to act. This meaning is in full conformity with that of the two preceding 
kdrikds, one of which likens Prakriti to a dancer who desists from the dance after having 
exhibited herself to the spectators. It i.s clear, therefore, that there is no need to interpret the 
wordswliamaratorainanotherway, in orderto justify its application to Prakriti. Gaudapada ’s 
Commentary onthe sixty-fir.st kdrikd first gives the above plain meaning, but later proceeds to 
dilate upon the word sukutnarataram. As Wilson says, ho goes out of his way “ to discuss the 
character of a first cause, giving to sukumnralara apccuhar import, that of' enjoyable,’ ‘ percep- 
tible,’ {snbhogyatara), which Nature eminently is, and is therefore according to him the most 
appropriate source of all perceptible objects, or in other words of creation This far-fetched 
interpretation would take all force out of the metaphorical illustration imphed in the couplet. 

(5) Further, the sixty-.second verse, viz. : 

RRTf^ RlRFdRT RfTR: II S’ II 

which draws a sort of conclusion from the description of the ways of Prakriti in the process 
of liberation of the soul, will not appropriately follow Mr. Tilak’s verse, which only contains 
a discussion of the first e.uise of creation and has nothing whatever to do with 
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Purushavimohaha, which is the subject under treatment. To any one who reads the kdrikds 
beginning with the fifty-sixth and ending %Yith the sixty-second, both with and without Mr. 
Tilak’s kdrikd between the sixty-firfst and sixty-second, it will be quite clear how the 
new kdrikd introduces a digression and cannot therefore have formed part of the 
original text. 

(6) Having given above the grounds on which the proposed kdrikd ought to be 
rejected, we shall now proceed to show that the passage in the Commentary on which it is 
based, shows unmistakable signs of either being corrupt, or wrongly interpolated in its present 
place. The same also is the case with Mdtharavritti wliich is cited in support of the new 
kdrikd. The text of Gaudapada’s Commentary on the sixty-first kdrikd, as it stands at 
present, begins thus : — 

qq: qvrl^q i 

This practically explains the whole kdrikd. The words qU^ “ Since Nature 

thus thinks of another's advantage ”, seek to bring out the propriety of the word 
■^Kkimdrataram (gentle, soft), though, as a matter of tact, the second half of the couplet 
is in itself sufficient to justify the epithet. But the explanation does not conflict with the 
ge leral teuoiir of the description of PrakntVs part in the work of freeing Purusha. Having 
h. jwever given this explanation, it is inconceivable that Gaudapada should proceed to give 
another and more far-fetched interpretation, in which it is necessary to interpret the 
word sukumdrataramiXii kdranam ( 3Td': ?! qinyiR^cfn^ etc.), 

tor which there is no authority whatever, and which is so far removed from the impUed 
comparison between Prakriti and a shy damsel. The repetition of the words ^ qR^fq§qqTT% 
'jwq^q near the end of the Commentary on the kdrikd and of other words, too, clearly 
indicates that a passage so loose and rambling in character, and so replete with incoherent 
interpretations, cannot be relied upon for the purjjo.se of building up a kdrikd. Its presence 
in the text seems to be due to some such circumstance as the careless transcription of a 
leader’s marginal notes on a manuscript into the body of the text. 

(7) In the Mdtharavritti also, which follows Gaudapada’s Commentary, we have 
q qTdRqfftrtT q^q 5IUqR 3qtf?r | it rtiqqqqTFd q^qw etc., in which the writer asks us to under- 
stand Puru-aha by the word R. It is clear here, however, that the pronoun ^ can have 
reference only to Isvarkiishna and not to Purusha, for as a rule the pronoun cannot 
precede the noun for which it stands. In fact, the whole interpretation of the /.’driM would 
thus be entirely wrong, aii'I wc cannot but conclude that the passage which contains it is 
a corrupt for,n of the original. Such .sentences ag,iin as qq qilRTrWT q^q qsr, 

which contains the epithet Paramutman a|)plicd to Purusha, could not have been written 
eitlier by a \cdantist or a follower of the Saiikhya philosophy, for the former with his 
conception of the omni.seience of the supreme sou! would never endanger the Sarvaghyatva 
ot the Paramutman by keejiiug him in the darkness of ignorance before he has seen the nature 
of Prakriti, while the latter would never attribute the epithet Pararndtman to his 
Purusha. Co say, therefore, that the passages in question in the Commentary and the Md- 
thardvritti really form part of the original texts, amounts to saying that the learned authors 
of the commentaries were either ignorant or careless in the extreme. We have the authority 
of Vacha,spatimisra, the author of the Sdhkhyatalvakaumudi , in rejecting all tliis superfluous 
discussion about Prakriti as the prime cause of creation. Mr. Tilak suggests that it must 
ave been a Vedantist who attempted to explain the Sdnkhya kdrikds coxisintcntly with the 
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doctrine, s of the Vedanta. But this is entirely groundless. He even cites the instance of 
Vidnyanabhikshu in support of his suggestion ; but herein he misrepresents facts, because 
Vidnyanabhikshu clearly held the two systems to be separate and made no attempt to iden- 
tify them with one another. For instance, he mites 

Mitt i g i 

Having thus stated our grounds for the rejection of the proposed kdrika, we shall now 
briefly show that it is not necessary to have any new kdrika at all to make up the number 
seventy. The seventieth kdrika as it stands gives the Guruparampard, as is often the practice 
in old works. Thus the Brihaddramjaka concludes with a chapter tha.t gives a fairly long hst 
of succession from preceptor to pupil. The Shashtilantra , which is the source of the Sdnkhya 
karikds, uiust have given this Guruparampard, and therefore there cannot be the least ob- 
jection to counting the present seventieth kdrika among the seventy, which are refciTed 
le, in the seventy-second ver.se (??H^ ifssn^ssir; This is the most natural 

It did not occur to Wilson, probably because it did not strike him that the 
.„para formed an integral feature of the promulgation of doctrmes in Indian works, 
j ako partly due to the fact that Gauclapada’s Commentary stops at the end of the 
..,.Dy-ninth kdrika ; but this is easily explained by the fact that the seventieth kdrika is too 
easy to need any comment. When Isvarakrishna writes that his seventy kdrikds contain all 
matters that are treated in the whole of Shashtitanlra, ho does not include only the 
purely doctrinal part in the words " the whole of Shashtitanlra," but also the Guruparam- 
pard, which we have every reason to believe formed the concluding part of it. It does not 
seem therefore necessary, when such a simple and natural explanation of the existence of 
the seventy kdrikds is available, to search for a new kdrika in the ui,st place, and to build 
up a theory on a loose and insecure foundation, so entirely discordant mth the general aim 
and particular context as Mr. Tilak’s proposed kdrika has been shown to be. 

Now the 71st kdrikd is one of the two concluding M/iMs of the book I-dn'M. It 

states ; — “ Isvarkrishna {i.e., I myself) brought into a short compass by means of thc.sc aryas 
all the principles of Sankhya philosophy."’ Wilson asks v,]iy this stanza also should not be 
included in the seventy ? ( etc. ) But it is fairly clear from what we have 

said above that the doctrinal part and the Quruparampara of the Shashtitanlra are to be 
found in the seventy aryas, while the seventy-first which is concerned with Isvarkdshna, 
the author himself of Sdnkhya kdrikds, can have formed no part of the Shashtitanlra, which 
is a far older work. 


DEVlCHANDRAGUPTAM 

or' 

Chandrayupta V ikramdditya’ s Destruction of the Saka Satraps. 

(A glimpse into Gupta history from Sanskrit Literature.) 

By A. RANGASVAMl SARASVATl, B.A. 

The great military achievement of the greatest of the Gupta enuxTors, Ciiandragupta 
Vikramaditya, was Iris final destruction of the Saka power in Malwa and Guzerat and the 
annexation of its territories. The last* date on the coins of these Satraps is 310, wliich is 
found on the coins of Svami Rudi-asiiiilia, son of Svami Satyasimha. The inscription on 

1 JRAts. 1890, p. 039, and 1899, p. S.l?. and Ann. Rep. of the Watson’s Museum of Antiquities, 
Haikot. 
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these coins runs ' Rciyno Mahaksliatrapasa Svdmi Satyasimhasa Putrasa Rdgfio Mahdksha- 
trapasa Svdmi Rudrasimhasa.’ Soon after the date which is found on these coins, i.e., Saka 
310 or A.D. 388, the Saka dominions were incorporated in the Gupta Empire. 

A short passage in Bana’s Harshacharila, first brought to the notice of scholars by 
the late Dr. Bhau Daii,^ wherein the hero, Bri Harsha, after learning of his brother’s death, 
is oSered condolence by his friend Skandagupta, seemed to afford to archaeologists a 
glimpse into an episode in the history of the final overthrow of the Satraps by Chandra- 
gupta. The portion of the passage referring to the particular incident run.s : — 

This has been tran.slated ‘ In the enemy’s city, the king of the Sakas, while courting 
another man’s wife, was butchered by Chandi’agupta in his mistress’s dress. The reference 
in this passage has rightly been thought to indicate Chandragupta Vikramaditya, the Gupta 
Emperor'.s killing the last Satrap Rudrasiruha. Historians thought that the information 
afforded by this passage had notliing historical in it and that the tale was merely “scarJa- 
lous tradition.”'^ (Sankara, the commentator of Harshacliariia, has the following no te 
refeiring to this passage : 




I his note adds i little more to our knowledge of tlie event than the original text. It says 
that the ruler of the Sakas, who is also called their Jchdrija (ju’eceptor), was secretly killed 
by Chandragupta, while he was making advances of love towards Dhruvadivt, the brother's tvife 
of Chandragupta, in me di.sguisc of a woman and surrounded by si Idiers dressed as women. 
Thi.s note makes it certain that the Chandragupta referred to by Bana is the Gupta empe- 
ror of that name, on account of the mention of the name Dhruvadevi. Dhruvadevi 
is known to historians to be the name of Chandragupta Vikrainaditya’s wife and the mother 
of his son and succe.ssor Kumaragupta. But there arises a small difficulty. This is the 
statement of (samkara, the commentator, that Dhruvadevi was the brother’s wife ‘ Vffif ’ 
of Chandragupta. Evitlcntly there is some mistake in the statement of the commentator. 

The information thus afforded is augmented from an unexpected source. One of the 
works discovered by the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library of Madras, the ^rngd- 
raprakdia,^ contains several significant pa,ssages which add to the knowledge of scholars on this 
point. These passages, like a large number of similar ones in the work, are quotations from many 
Sanskrit vorks, seme of which are entirely forgotten, while others are known only byname. 

The author of tliis interesting work is Bhoja and seems to be identical with the 
King of Dhara of thi t name, who was a great patron of letters and who was the author of 
the work on Rhetoric, Sarasvatikanfkdbharana. The pas.sages are given below and are 
taken from the eighteenth adhydya of this work.’ 


3 T/te Literarij Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji, pp. I93-I94. Harshacharita, Trana. by Cowoll and Thomas, 

p. J-l. 

1 Harshacharila, Translation by CowcH and Thomas, p. 194. 
i V. A. Smith, Early History, p. 292 (Third Edition). 

Fleet. Oupta Inscriptions, Nos. 10 and 12. 

li Rep. of the Peripateac part of the Government Oriental MSB. Library, Madras, 19. 

Mr. M. Ramakrialmakavi, M.A., of the Ciovermnenfc 
nental MSS. tabrary. Madras. He has not only discovered these works for the Library, but has made a 
collection of extracts similar to the above. He has since published some of these in a learned artie’e on 
Dai^din. m a Telugu literary journal, the Kold. awic.e on 
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ii— II 

TtmcT | 


jfraTGiTT: 


rtJn'31 ^^cn'2T«r IT^e^R P«I^t--3Tracl ; II 


These passages are said to have been taken from a nov forgotten drama 
■whose author is not kno'wm. The first passage proves clearly that the subject matter of 
this drama is the sarre as what we fin din Baa a’s reference in the Harshacharita. It says that 
Chandragupta managed to enter the camp of his enemy at AHpura in the guise of a woman, 
for the purpose of killing the Lord of the Bakas. Here the place where the Sakapati’s camp, 
was laid is called Alipura. The identity of this place deserves to be established. 
Its name has not been rcsd correctly in the manuscripts of the Harshacharita. Dr. Bhau 
Daji, who first discovered the Harshacharita for archseologists found the reading Nalinapura^ 
for the name of the place. But soon he found in another manuscript the reading Aripura, 
the enemy’s town, which has since been accepted among scholars. This extract from the 
^rngdraprakdsa gives the name as ^lipwra, which appears to be the correct form, and which 
CQold "vv easily, have been misread both as NaHnapura and Aripura. 

The second e-g^tract above quoted is more interesting and gives us some more iuforma- 
of the drama ,, thjs, Chandragupta is made to reply to the vidushaka {clown), when 
tht’atter criticize tj his rash behaviour in endangering his hfo in the midst of his 

enem Chandr og^pta gays that the danger does not matter much, and that the number 
of his Sunoom’^lg enemies need not deter him from embarking on heroic deeds. He 
says that the enemks wiU be scattered like the herds of animals (elephants) at the very 
smell of the lion, issuing out of his den on seeing many elephants of high breed. If the in- 
formation afforded by this extract is historical, — there is absolutely no reason to doubt 
it — the actual incidents in the war between Chandragupta and the Saka sovereign seem 
to be an invasion by the former of the territory of the enemy, where, by an accident, the 
queen of Chandragupta, Dhruva Devi, fell into the hands of the enemjq the 'Saka sovereign. 
The latter, whatever his name may have been, most unchivalrously made advances of 
love towards her. Chandragupta managed, along with a few select followers in the guise 
of women, to enter the enemy’s camp. There he, disguised as his own queen, Dhruva Devi, 
managed to got an inter\dew -with the Saka King and killed him. This incident more than 
any other seems to have given Chandragupta the title Vikramaditya, a title which was first 
used by the famous sovereign, who set aside for the time the rule of the Sungas, defeated 
and brought under subjection the Andhra kingdom, and beat back, though temporarily, the 
advancing tide of the Saka invasion.® One of the other titles of this great hero was 

8 The Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji, p. 193. 

9 This information will be published in the form of an article soon A.R.S. 
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Sahasanka, tlistinguishecl for daring, and from what we know of him, his daring was of a 
sirecial sort. By his exploit in the enemy’s camp, Chandragupta seems to have got the 
jxjpiilar title Vikramaditya. 

The next extract above cpiotcd affords some more intere.sting information about Devt- 
Cliandraguptam. This verse is addres.scd by a character called JIadhava to his beloved 
Va.santa.sena in the enemy’s camp. It is not known whether Madhava and Vasan- 
tasena were real historical characters. From the verse no new historical information can be 
gleaned, but the nature of this verse, as well of that of the one previously cpioted, is 
buch that it leaves in the mind of the reader a feeling of sorrow that he is unable to know 
more of the story and of the fortunes of the love between Vasantasena and Madhava. 

From the discussion in the above jiaragraphs one would be inchned to think that 
Bana wa.s referring to the subject matter of this drama, when he quoted the incident in his 
work. May it not be that Bana was merely referring to several other historical dramas 
and poems, when he was recounting the fates of the .sovereigns, who lost their lives by 
Treachery or by their own folly ? The nature of the subject matter of these dramas being 
ix-rsonal, they would not be particularly interesting to generations who came long after 
them, and as a consecjuence the work.s fell out of use. Only a few of the most popular, 
like the M'lkhcMkatilca, Mzidrdrdlcshasa, Praiigldyavgandhardyam, Svafnavdsavadattd, 
AvumraJea and the 21dlavikd(jnimitm, have been pre.served, or rather rescued from 
oblivion, on accoiuit of their .sp)ecial merit or the nature of their subject matter. 


COMIMEMOIIATION OF THE KAININS OR MAIDENS IN THE AVESTA. 

By Sn.YM.s.rL.ULM.\ Dr. JIVaNJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Me. Kalipada Mitea’s paper entitled “ About Buddhist Nuns,” ante Vol. LI, p. 225 ff., 
has suggested to me the subject of this brief note. Mr. Mitra’s paper, and the 
preceding paper of Mr. Lakshinan Rao which it criticizes, and other ’wjUA;"- s^ow 


that in ancient India there existed both a class of married women and 
ried women or maidens, who were poetesses and seers, and who, dedicating tlij 
good, formed as it were a class of public benefactresses. Among these, 


class of unmar- 
eir lives to pub^ 
those belogmg 


to the latter class, viz., the maidenrs, were spoken of as hliihklninis, samaniw and pab’’ ijita-s. 

What was the case in ancient Iran ? Asceticism had no place in the rt«fi£Oas and social 
circles of Iran ; but still there were public benefactresses, both married and unmarried, 
whose names have been commemorated in the long list of the calendar of Iranian saints. 
Tho Farvardin Yasht (Yt. XIII) treats of the Fravashis or Farohars, who stand fourth in 
the spiritual Hierarchy of the Avesta. Every man has a Fr&vashi of hi.s own. These Fra- 
vashis are, like the Pitris of tho Hindus, as it were the deified .souls of the dead. Thus, 
the Fravardin Yasht, which .speaks of the Fravashis of the dead, enumerates the names 
of the departed worthies of Iran who had served their country well. This part is, as Prof. 
Darmesteter sajTs, “ like a Homer’s catalogue of Mazdeism.” It contains as it were a 
calendar of all Iranian saints. In this Yasht we also find at tho end tho names of women 
who had served their country well and were sanctified or canonized; In this list of women, 
at first, we find the names of married women, and then those of Icainins or maidens. Two 
sections of the Yasht (ss. 141 and 142) contain names of nine kainins or maidens who were 
sanctified or canonized for good deeds. Tho following formula illustrates tho way in which 
these worthy maidens are commemorated : 

“Kainyao vadhiito ashaonyao fravashom yazamaide,” ».€., We commemorate (or invoke) 
the fravashis of the holy maid Vadhut. 
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Unfortunately, we are not in a position to find from extant literature what the worthy 
deeds were, for which they were sanctified. 

As to the period to which these names belong, we may say that they all belong to the 
pre-Parthian period of the Persian ruling dynasties. The calendar seems to have been generally 
closed with the invasion of Alexander. A few names are here and there identified with some 
known Parthian names. The name Gaotama (»Tf^T) is identified by some with that of 
the founder of the Buddhist religion. Some take this Gaotama to be one of the Rishis. 
Some scholars like Spiegel and Geldner take the word to bo a common norm and not a 
proper noun. However, in all the circumstances, we can safely say that unmarried 
women or maidens were, like men, canonized or sanctified in olden times in Persia for 
their pious and charitable deeds. 

MISCELLANEA. 


PALAUNG =: FARINGI. 

A puzzling corruption of the Oriental term 
Faring! ( = Frank) for a Western European is noted 
incidentally by Mr. San Baw U in an article entitled 
“My Rambles among the Ruins of the Golden ! 
City of Myauk-u ” (in Arakan) in Vol. XI, p. 105, 
of the Journal of the Burma Research Society. The 
Palaungs are a well known people in Burma, but ' 
in Arakan the name may have quite a difierent : 
meaning, thus: “The Portuguese invaders were j 
known as Palaungs, probably a corruption of the l 
name ‘ Feringhis.’ At that time [1534 A. D.] 
a son was born to the king [Min Bah or Min Bin 
of Arakan] and to mark tlie victory [over the 
Portuguese on their first attack on Arakan] he was 
named Palaung by his father and later ho was 
Imown as King "Min Palaung [the builder of the 
famous Urittaung Pagoda at Ponnagyun].” 

R. C. Temple. 

A HUM-4N SCAPe'gOATAXD HIS ANTIDOTE. 

The following description of a human scapegoat 
in Tibet is from an account of Oyantse by Capt. 

J. B. Noel of the Mount Everest Expedition in 
The Times of the 2nd October 1922. It will be 
seen that a human being acts the part of the sin- 
transferrer and ponies as the converse, viz., ns 
luck-bringers. 

“ At the Tibetan New Year is enacted at the 
Temple the annual ceremony of purifjing the city 
of the evils of the outgoing year. The Lamas 
produce a beggar man nho is willing, tlu-ough 
fanaticism and promise of eternal merit, to risk his 
life in the strangest of ceremonies. Naked, he 
clothes himself in the putrid entrails of animals, ■ 
with the vile, bloody intestines coiled round his 
head, neck, arms and body. 

He represents the evil, the disease, the ill-luck, 
and the bad thinga of last year. He runs out of the 
Temple door, and the mad populace beat drums 
and blow trumpets to frighten away the devil in 
him. They hurl stones and beat the beggar with 
sticks. They chase him through the streets out 
into the open country, if ho does not get killed before ! 

After they have disposed thus of the troubles 
of last year the people seek omens for good fortune 


in the coming year. Each man leads his pony 
to a starting point outside the city. The ponies 
■ind their otvn way home without riders, and those 
that make their way straight home bring good 
lortune with them. Last year the Kung — one 
of the high officials of Lhasa — was in Gyantse. No- 
body could dream of allowing his horse to go astray, 

30 it was helped in by faithful servants, who ran 
behind it tiring gims and yelling. So the horse 
came in all right, and good luck was assured to the 
Kung.” 

j R. C, Temple. 

DISPOSAL OF THE DE.-4D BY EXPOSURE. 

1 The following note by Capt. J. B. Noel of the 
'■ Mount Everest E.xpedition in Tki Times of the 
I 2nd October 1922 gives yet another description of 
disposal of the dead by exposure. This time in 
Tibet. 

“ Thj most gi'uosomo custom one can see at 
Gyantse is the disposal of the dead. At daybreak 
tho body is carried to tho crest of a low hill, a mile 
from the city. After a Lama has said jorayera 
and incantations over the naked corpse, tho pro- 
fessional butchers slice tho body up with k lives, 
cutting off, separately, tho legs and arms, and 
lastly the head. 

They hack and smash each member into pulp 
on a rock, with hatchets, and throw it to the oailtures, 
who stand waiting only 5 feet away. The birds 
consume every particle of the flesh and the crushed 
bone. One man stands by to beat off the ravens, 
for the raven is unclean to the Tibetan, and only 
the \-ulture may eat his flesh. Although I had 
my cinematograph with me when I saw this burial, 
I refrained from photographing this custom. The 
thing was simply too awful and soul-stirring to 
photograph. 

I But the Tibetans thought nothing of it. The 
: dead aro naught to them, since the spirit has left 
! and become reborn in another being, following 
I its M'heel of Life and its eternal weary path to 
1 Itir off Karma. The relatives of the dead man con- 
i sumed chuny afterwards, and all became drunk.” 

I R. C. Temple. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


(1) Balacamta (Die Abexteneb des Kxabes 
Keischxa), ScH-irspiEL vox BhAsa. Testa 
Heracsgeoebex vox Dr. H. WeeleR. pp- 
[Y], IX. 105. (Haessel) Leipzig, 1922. 

(2) Die Abkxtexer des Kx.abes Keischxa, 

SCBAESPIEL VON BHASA UBERSBTZT VON HER- 
MAN Weller, pp. 99. The same. 

The former of these two works is a lithographed 
edition of the text from Dr. Weller’s autograph, 
with Preface and notes ; the second is a printed 
verse translation similai'ly equipped. The trans- 
lation we may pass over briefly with the observa- 
tion that it is well done, being both accurate m 
rendering the sense and readable as literature. 
The notes to it are mainly concerned with expla- 
nations of mythological and historical matter-, 
dramatic terminology and the like. In th.- 
Introduction we have first an accomit of the 
discovery of the drama by ^lahamahopadhj ay . 
Gaijapati Sastri, a discussion of its date, partly 
in comparison with the plays of Asvagnosa, of ] 
whom in this respect the author does not come j 
for short, and a suggestion that the early neglect 
of this dramatist may have been caused by his 
comparative freedom of method and simplicity oi 
style. Tlie idea is one which naturally' presents 
itself and in itself has an undeniable verisimilitude. 

It is ingeniously suggested that the title of the 
Bdlacarita points to Bhasa's having worked in 
Mathm-a,— an undoubted early centre of the 
Krishija drama, — since elsewhere the refcrencJ to 
Krishna would not have been so obviously given 
by the word bdla. 

As regards tho drama itself. Dr. Weller calls 
attention to such negative features, e.g., the 
absence of erotic motive, as indicate an early 
version of tho Krishna story, and explain some 
points, tho person of Ktdyayani, the reckoning 
of Krishna as tho seventh, and not tho eighth, son 
of Devaki, certain features of a popular character 
and others suggestive of Buddhist influence. He 
finds a local historical nucleus in the adventures 
of tho Krislma of Mathura, As regards tho iioetic 
and dramatic quality of the work, he rightly 
emphasizes the impressiveness of tho opening night 
scene and of the dialogue of Ixamsa with the Chai)d- 
ila girls, tho dream, tho impersonated weapons 
and .so forth, some of which have a quite Shake- 
spearean tone. Tho play fulfils the technical require- 
ments of an Indian ndtaka. It gives no counte- 
nance to the hy-pothesis of Cliristian traits in the 
Krishna story. To most of these judgments 
we should subscribe. But perhaps even more 
stress might have been laid upon the fresh and 


unconventional spirit which breathes perhaps more 
strongly in the Bdlacarita and Avirndraka than 
in any of the play's and is after the literary tes- 
timony tha best argument for their authenticity. 

The text given in the second work is, of course, 
based almost entirely upon that eheited by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gaiiapati Sastri, whose emen- 
datioM and his chdyd are for the most part 
reproduced. In a number of passages Dr. Weller 
has introduced corrections of his own or has 
followed some valuable suggestions of Professor 
Jacobi. To a certain extert he has regularized 
tho Prakrit spellings. He admits as many as 
three varieties of the Sauraseni dialect, which 
he attributes respectively to the women, the 
cowherds, and to the cowherd-maidens with 
tho wrestlers respectively. They difier chiefly 
in tho use of s, s', s, and of I, I and r. In the 
verses he has allowed forms like vaddhai and udid 
for vaddhadi and udida, to stand. Such changes 
and abstention from change are methodological ; 
but they do not add to our knowledge or carry 
their own certainty. Our manuscripts are too remote 
in date from the supposed time of composition ; 
and if wc look to the inscriptions of that period, 
we shall find no lack of inconsistencies. It may 
be doubted whether any -Indo- Aryan language 
except Sanskrit, and in a certain degree Pali, has 
ever been spelled or pronounced with tolerable 
consistency. 

There are some interesting grammatical features 
in tho Balacarita. We may mention md with 
tho infinitive (md pavisidum. Act IV, p. 55) and 
with tho participle (md anuhuardnam. Act I, p. 10) ; 
extension of the participle (e.g., madalia = mrta) 
or noun {gehaiasisim} by a hypocoristic I, as else- 
where in Prakrit and its descendants ; pamkhu ~ 
pdnisu, cokkha — iauca, disdndm — di^dm, and so 
forth. Wo may note the use of guna in the sense 
of ‘ favour ’ or ‘ service,’ p. 12 and p. 28 (guna-sam- 
grdha) recognition of favour, which should not 
be altered with Professor Jacobi to °aaingrdtno, 
as the sense is found elsewhere. In tho verse 18 
imam nadim, etc., wo may suspect that tho original 
ending was siddliir yadi daivate sthitam ‘ if success 
[is to be],’ depends upon fate ; mhdmi too has tho 
sense of ‘ traverse ’ tho river. Tho sentiment 
(p. 33) that ‘ for girls the mother has a stronger 
lovo [than for boys] ’ recurs in Harsacarita with 
‘ parents ’ in place of ‘ mothers.’ We may note the 
miswritings papdda for pasuda (p. 14) and mahdt- 
mydt for md’ (p. 34, v. 16). 

1 


F. W. Thomas. 
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THE APABHEAMSA STABAKA8 OF KAMA SARMAN (TARKAVAGISA). 

By 8IR GEORGE A. GR1ER80N, K.C.I.E. 

(^Continued from page 8.) 

Indexes. 

In the following Indexes, the few words found in the Vracada section (the third 
Stabaka of the third Sakha) have the numeral iii (in Roman figures) prefixed to the 
verse-numbers. Other words, occurring in the main Stabaka (ii) dealing ■u'ith standard 
Apabhraihsa, have only the verse-numbers of that Stabaka quoted, without any prefixed “ ii,” 


Prakrit-Sanskrit. 

a, ca, 27. 

aahi, ayanti, 27. 

aehi (1), adhuna, 31. 

akkha-, acaks-, 30. 

aggi, agnib, 8; aggi, agnih, S. 

amu, asau, adab, amum, 20. 

amu-, amu-, 20. 

amha, mama, 23. 

amha (1 amhaharh), asmat, 23. 

amhaiifa, vayam, 23, 26 ; vayam, asinaii, 21 

amhasu, asmasu, 23. 

amhahirh, asmabhib, 23. 

amhasu, asmasu, 23. 

amhe, asmabhib, 23, 

amhehi (i arnhehim), asmabhib, 23. 

asiena (?), asinii, 16. 

asiehim, asibhib, 16. 

anava-, Snayaya-, 30. 

arunna- (? dharunda ), asis- (? fislis-), 20 

alingai, alihgati, 9. 

imu, ayaiii, idara, imam, 20. 

isuehim, isubhih, 16. 

UCCU (0. nceab, 10. 

e, esah, 21. 

ethu (0, Mru, 10. 

esu, e.sab, 9. 

eha, esab. etam, 21. 

eha-, eta-, 20. 

ehi, amibhib ebhib), 31. 

ehu, esab, 28 (bis) ; esab, etam, 21. 

ehe, esab, etam, 21; etasmin, 21. 

eho, e':ab, etam, 21. 

kaiiii, kasinin, kasyain, 19. 

kam, kam, kam. kiin, 19. 

kanthe, kaathe, 6. 


I kapha, kmuah, 9, 27, 28 ; krsnam, 9. 

I kaphu, ki’snab, 10, 
i kara-, kr-, 30. 

I kasu, kasya, kasyab, 19. 
j kassu, kasya, kasyab, 19. 
j kapapham, kananebhj^ab, 13. 

I kapapahum, kananebbyab, 13. 

! kapapahd, kananasya, 13. 

I kamahum (?), karhyamab, 28. 

! kamipidu, kamini, 7. 

; kasu, kasya, kasyab, 19. 
j kilantu, kridan, 9; kridanti, 9. 

I ke, ke, kab, kani, 19; kan, kab, kani, 19, 

^ kesu, kesu, kasu, 19. 

I keha-, kldrsa-, 6. 

; kehi, kidrsi, o. 

; ko, kab, ka, kim, 19. 

I kkhu, khalu, 25. 

khandum, khadgab, iii. 3. 
khodam {( thodam), stokam, 5. 

I 

j gandhavvaho, gandharvab, IS. 

I gahuli- (1 lahuli-), (0 “ vastraprapta-,” 

I "laghu-’', I. 

I gunha-, grab-, 30. 

■ gori, gaurl, 9. 

goladi, gaurl, 6. 

caranti, caranti, 10. 

; cari. catvari, 31. 
cava- {? thava-), stluipaya-, 29. 

j ehappa (?), isipra, 3. 

^ chundaga-, sundaka-, 3. 

: jadru.yasya.yasyab, yasmin, yasyam, 20. 
, jadru (0. .vam, yat, 19. 
jaraha, jarasya, 7. 
juanu, yuva, 10. 
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judu, yutam, 27. 
je, yab, 21. 

jeoa, 3 ’ena, 16. 
tha-, stha-, 29. 

hava- (? cava-), sthapaya-, 29. 

dasana-, dasana-, iii, 3. 

pa, na, 26. 
pale, nadyam, 17. 
paiu, nadyab, nadih, 11. 
palbam, nadibhyab, 13. 
palhe, nadyab, 13. 
paihd, nadyab, 18. 
parad, narakab, 9. 
paro, narab, 9. 
paalahe, (?) nagaraU, 10. 
po, asmakam, 23. 

tadru, tasya, tasyab. tasmin, tasyara, 20. 

tadru (?), tarn, tarn, tat, 19. 

tappa (? tend), te§am, 31. 

tasa (?), tasya, 16. 

tasu, tasya, 27. 

tlppi, trini, 31. 

timma-, tim-, 29. 

tujjha (? tumbha), tava, tvat, 22. 

tumbha (? tujjha), tava, tvat, 22. 

tumbtaa'im, yuyam, yusman, 22. 

tumha, tava, tvat, 22. ! 

tumhahim, yusmabhib, 22. 

tumhe, tava, tvat, 22 ; yuyam, 27. j 

tulahu, tolayatha, 27. ^ 

tuba, tava, tvat, 22. 

tuham, tvam, 22. 

teppi (? tappa), tesam, 31. 

te (? Se), sab, 21. 

terarii, tvadlyam, 5. 

tehim, tasmin, tasyam, taib, tabhib, tesu, 
tasu, 12. 
to, tvam, 31. 

tdharam (?), tvadiyam, 5. 

thakka-, stha-, 29. 

thodam, (1 khodam), stokara, 5. 

darasa-, darsaya-, 29. 
ddkkha-, darsaya-, 29. 


dui, dve, 31. 
dekkha-, drs-, 29. 
devvahd, daivat, 25. 
deivvaho, daivat, 25. 
deva, devab, 27. 
desu, desam, 27. 
dehi, dadasi, 27. 

dhapai, dhanani, 27. 

dharupda, (? arunna-), asis- (? aslis-), 29. 

paim, tvam, tvaya, tvayi, 22. 
paisadi (?) pravisati, iii, 2. 
paisava-, pravis-, 29. 
papalie, pranalya, 12. 
padidu, patitab, 2. 
parasuepa, parasuna, 10. 
pasappam, prasannam, 6. 
pahava-, prabhu-, iii, 4- 
pokkara-, pmskara-, 3. 
pumma-, drs-, 29. 

puiise, purusena, purusaib, purusat, piirii 
sasya, puruse, 15, 
pelle, patayati, 27. 

ppaasu, prayasam, prakasam, or pravasam, 27 
priya-, priya-, 4. 

balaii, b&lakab, 28 ; balab> 25. 
baladu (?), b5l5. 7. 
balau, bda, 10 ; ballb, 25. 
balao, balSb, 25. 

balahiih, balaySm, balabhib, balasii, 12. 
bolla-, vad-, 30. 
bro-, bru-, iii, 4. 

bhallam, bhadram,'5. 
bhudu, bhutab, iii, 4. 
bhicca-, bbrtya-, iii, 2. 
bho-, bbu-, iii. 4. 

maim, mam, maya, mayi, 23. 
mam, mam, 9. 
makkara-, maskara-, 3. 
macca-, mrtyub, 16. 
majjha, mama, mat, 23. 
majjhu, mama, mat, 23. 
maha, mama, mat, 23. 
malau, malab, 11. 

' mua-, muc-, 30. 
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mukka-, muc-, 30. 
mrga-, mrga-, 4. 
tnella-, muc-, 30. 
meraiii, madlyam, 5. 
meradu (?), madfya, 7. 
mo, mam, 31. 
mohararii (?), madiyam, 5. 

ycchalahia, chalabhitali, iii, 2. 

rakkasamugha- (?), rakBa&amukha-, 3. 

rayjje, rajye, iii, 2. 

rahiu, radha, 10. 

ripa, vana-, 4. 

rukkha, viksab, 18. 

rukkbaii, vrksak, 25. 

rukkhasu, vrksasya, 11. 

rukkhahassa, vrksasya, 14. 

rukkhahu, vrksab, 10. 

rukkhu, vrksalj, 16, 25. 

rukkho, vrksak, 25. 

laggu, lagna, 6. 

lahuii- (? gahuli-), (?) “vastraprapta-” 
“iaghu-”, 4. 
logu, lokak, 2. 

vaooa-, sthiipaya-, 29. 

vanea-, vraj-, 29. 

va9aim, vanani, 11. 

vaqae, vancna, 12. 

vanadam, vanam, 8. 

vanaham, vanasya, 13 ; vaiianam, 14. 

vapahe, vana !, 17. 

vanaho, vanani, 18. 

vapaim, vanani, 11. 

vapadam, vanam, 8. 

varha-, vrs-, iii, 4. 

vahuu, vadhva(.i, vadliub, 11. 

vahue, vadhvu, 12 ; vadhvain, 17. 

vahuham, vadhunam, 14. 

vahuhi, vadhvain, vadhubhih, vadhusu, 12. 

vahuhum, \adhvah, 13; vadhubhyah, 13. 

vahuhum (?), vadhunrun, 14. 

vahuhe, vadhu !, 17. 

viippa (?), vidiriiah, 16. 

Viruam, viruddham, 3. 
vracli, vyadih, 4. 
vrasu, vyasab, 4. 


! saala-, sakala-, 2. 

I saihrakkhld (? saihkappio), samraksitah ( 
i samdaritah), 16. 

I satbkappio, see the preceding. 

! sia, srih, 6. 

, suaro, sukarab, 25. 

: sughu, sukham , 2. 
j«e (? te), sab, 21. 
i so, sab, 26. 

I sojl, Baiva, iii, 3. 

I s5dha, s5thab, 2. 

hatthi, hastinam, 27. 

' hamu, abaih, 23. 
i hasaham, hasamab, 26. 
haslhii, hasi$yati, 28. 
faasisa'i, hasi^yati, 28. 
based!, hasati, 26. 

; hiada, hrdayam, 6. 
hoiial, bhavet, 25. 
hossai, bhavi^yati, 28. 
i hbljjai, bhavet, 25. 

9 I 

Sanskrit-Prakrit. 

agnih, aggi, aggr, 8. 
atra, ethu (?), 10. 

! adas ; amu-, amu-, 20; asau, amu, 20; adap, 
amu, 20 ; amum, amu, 20 ; amibhip 
(? ebhip), ehi, 31. 
adhuna, a5hi (?), 31. 

asip; asina, asiena (1), 16; asibhih, asiehimj 
16. 

asmad ; aham, hamu, 23; mam, mo, 31 ; 
main, 9 ; maim, 23 : maya, maim, 23 • 
mat, majjha, 23 ; majjhu, 23 ; maha, 23 ; 
mama, majjha, 23 ; majjhu, 23 ; maha, 
23 ; amha, 23 ; may!, mairii, 23 ; vayam, 
amhaim, 23, 26 ; asman, amhaim, 23 : 
asmabhip, amhahim, 23; amhehi (? amhg, 
him), 23 ; amhe, 23 ; asmat, amha 
(? amhaham), 23; asmakam, no, 23 
asm^u, amhasu, 23; amhasu, 23. 

Warn ; ayam, imu, 20 ; idam, imu, 20; imam, 
imu, 20. 

isup,; isubhip, isuehim, 16. 
uccap.iiocu (1), 10. 
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etad ; eta-, oha-, 20; esah, c, 21 ; esn, 9; I 
eha, 21 ; ehu, 21, 28 (bis) ; ehe, 21 ; eh5 | 
21; etam, eha, 21 ; ehu, 21 ; ehe, 21 ; eho, 
21 ; etasmin, ehe, 21 ; ? ebhih, ehim (31). 

kanthe, kanthe, 6. 

kananam ; kananasya, kananahb, 13 ; 
kananebhyahjkaiianaham, 13; kanapahum, 
13. 

kamini, kaminidu, 7. 

kim ; kah, ko, 19 ; ka, kH, 19; kim, ko, 19; 
kam, kaiii, 19 ; kam, karii, 19; kim, kam, 
19; kasya, kassu, 19; klisu, 19; ka.su, 
19 ; kasyah kassu, 19 ; ka.su, 19 ; kasu, 
19 ; kasmin, kaim, 19; kasyam, kaim, 19 ; 
ke, ke, 19 ; kah, ke, 19 ; kani, ke, 19 ; kan, 
ke, 19 ; kah, ke, 19 ; kani, ke, 19 ; kesu, 
kesu, 19 ; kasu, kesu, 19. 

kidr^-, keha-, 6 ; kidr^i, kehi, 5 . 

kara-, 30; kariayamah, kiimahurii 
(?). 28. 

kpspah, kaoha 9, 27, 28 ; kanhu, 10 ; 
kpsnam, kanha, 9. 

i^kricl-; kridan, kilantu, 9 ; kridanti, 
kilantu, 9. 

khadgah, khandum, iii, 3. 

khalu, kkhu, 25. 

gandharvah, gaiidhavvaho, 1 8. 

gauri, gori, 9 : goladi, 6. 
grab-, guuha-, 30. 


ca, a, 27. 

i^caks-; a-caks-, akkha-, 30. 
i^car- ; caranti, caranti, 10. 
catvari, cari, 31. 

chala-bhitah, ycchala-hia, iii, 2. 
jarasya, jaraha, 7. 


tolayatha, tulahu, 27. 
tripi, tiimi, 31. 

tvadiyam, teram, 5 ; tohararin (i), 5. 

dabana-, dasana-, iii, 3. 
i i/da-; dadasi, dehi, 27. 

I i^drb-; dekkha-, pumma-, 29; darbaya- 
I darasa-, dakkha-, 29. 

' devah, deva, 27. 
debam, desu, 27. 
daivat, devvahu, deivvaho, 25. 
dve, dui, 31. 

dhanani, dhaniai, 27. 

na, va, 26. 

nadi ; nadyah, nalhe, 13; nadyam, va-ie, 17 ; 
nadyah, naiho, 18 ; naiu, 11 ; nadih, naiu. 
11; nadibhyah, naiham,13. 
narah, naro, 9 ; narakah, iiarao, 9. 
nagarah (?), i.aalahe, 10. 
ni-; a-nayaya-, anava-, 30. 

patitam, padidu, 2. 
parabuna, parasuena, 16. 
purusah ; purusepa, purise, 15 ; purusat, 
purise, 15 ; purusasya, purise, 15 ; puruse, 
purise, 15 ; purusaih, purise, 15. 
puskara-, pukkara-, 3. 
patayati, pelle, 27. 

prayasam (? prakabam, or pravasam), 

ppaasu, 27. 

j prapalya, panalie, 12. 

I prasannam, pasapparb, 6. 
priya-, priya, 4. 

' balakah, balaii, 28. 

I bala, baladu ( ?), 7 ; balaii, 10; balah, balau, 25, 
; balaii, 25; balao, 25 ; balayam, balahim, 12 ; 

1 balabhih, biilahim, 12 ; balasu, balahim, 12, 


tad : sah, te (! se), 21 : s5, 26 ; saiva, sOji 
iii, 3 ; tam, tadru (;), 19 ; tarn, tadru (?), 
19; tat, tadru (1), 19 ; tasya, tasu, 27 ; 
trisu (;), 16 . tadru, 20; tasyah, tadru. 
20; tasmin, tadru, 20; tehim, 12; tasyam, j 


bru-, bro-, m, 4. 
bhadram, bhallaiii, 5. 

^ bhu-, bho-, iii, 4 ; pra-bhu-, pa-hava-, iii, 4 ; 
bhavet, hojjai, 25 ; hoijjai, 25 ; bhavisyati, 
ho.ssai, 28 ; bbutah, bhudu, iii, 4. 


tadru. 20 ; tehirii, 12 ; taih, teliiiii. 12, ' bbrtya-, bhicca-, iii, 2 
tabhih, tehim, 12, tesam, tauua ( ? tei.n.ii) ; ’ madiyam, meram, 5 ; mOharam (?), 5 

.i 1 • fPQii TO . a;;-.. a-i • - > ' 

madiya, meradu (? • 7 


31 ; tesu, tehim, 12 ; tasu, tehirii, 12, 
timma-, 29. 


maskara-, makkara-, 3. 
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malah, malau, 11. 

/ muc-, niiia-, mukka-; mella-, 30. 
mrga-, mrga-, 4. 
mrtyuh, macca, 16. 

yad ; yali, je, 21 ; yam, jadru, 19 ; yam, 
jadru, 19 ; yat, jadru, 19 ; yena, jei.ia, 16 ; I 
yasya, jadru, 20 ; yasyah, jadru, 2o ; ; 
yasmin, jadru. 20 ; yasyam, jadru, 20. 

\/ya ; a-yanti, aahi, 27. : 

yatam, judu, 27. ; 

yuva, juanu, 10. 

yusmad ; tvam, tuham, 22 ; tv am, to, 31 ; ■ 


13 ; vana !, vanahe, 17 ; vanani, vanaim, 
vanaim, 11 ; vanaho, 18 ; vananam, vana- 
harii, 14. 

"vastraprapta- ” (?), lahuli- (? gahuli-), 4. 
vidiri^ab, viinna (?), 16. 
viruddham, viruaai, 3. 

vi6-; pra-vik- paisava-, 29 ; pra-vikati, 
paisadi (?), iii, 2. 

vrksah, rukkhu, 16, 25 ; rukkho, 25 ; ruk- 
khahu, 10 ; rukkhau, 25 ; Vrksasya, 
rukkhasu, 14 ; rukkhaliassa, 14 ; Vrksa^, 
rukkha, 18. 


i^vrs-, varha-, iii, 4, 
paim, 22 ; tvaya, paim, 22 ; tvat, tuba, 22 : i vyadih, vradi, 4. 
tunilia, 22 jtumbe, 22 *, tumbha, ( ? tujjha), j vyasab vrasu, 4. 

22 ; tava, tuba, 22 ; tumba, 22 ; tumhe, j vraj-, vanea-, 29. 

22 ; tumbba (1 tujjha), 22 ; tvayi, paiih; i 


22; yuyam, tumbe, 27; tumbbaim, 22; | 
yusman, tumbbairii, 22 ; yusmabhih, turn- j 
habiih, 22. 1 

raksasamukha-, rakkasamugha- (?), 3. I 

rajye, rayjje, iii. 2. 
radba, rahiu, 10. 


i^kis (? i^klis-); a-kis- (’ a-klis-), dbarunda- 
(? arunna-), 29. 
kUpdaka-, chundaga-, 3. 
kothab) sodhu, 2. 
krih, sia, 6. 
i/klis-, see Ksis-. 


lagna, laggu, 6. | 

daghu-’’, lahuli- (i gahuli-), 4. | 

^"liijg-; a-lingati, alihgai, 9. j 

lokab, logu, 2. 

^vad-, bolla-, 30. 

vadhuh ; vadhva, vahfie, 12 ; vadhvah, 
vabribum, 13 ; vadhvam, vabiilii, 12 ; 
vabue, 17 ; vahu !, vahubc, 17 ; vadhvah, 
vabuu. 11; vadhuh, vabuu, 11; | 
vadhubhih, vabuhi, 12 ; vadhubhyah, 
vabubum. 13 ; vadhunam, vahubaiii, 14 ; 
vabuhurii (?), 14 ; vadhusu, vabuhi, 12. 
vana-, rii.ia-, 4 ; vanam, vanadaib, vanadaiii, 

8 ; vanena, vanae, 12 ; vanasya, vaiiahaiii. 


samraksitab (? samdaritab), eamrakkhio 
(? samkappio), 16, 
sakala-, saala-, 2. 
saihdaritah, see sariiraksitab. 
sipra, chappa (?), 3, 
sukarah, suaro, 25. 
sukham, sugbu, 2. 
stokam, khodam (? thodam), 5. 
i^stha-, tba-, tbakka-, 29; sthapaya-, cava 
(? thava-), vacca-, 29. 

hastinam, batthi, 27. 

has-; hasati, based!, 26 ; hasamab, basahurii, 
26 ; hasisyati, basibii, basisai, 28, 
hrdayam, hiada, 6. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN FAMINES,* 

By P. N. RAMASWAMI, B.A, 

{With an Additional Note by L, M. Anstey.) -k 

(Continued from page 150.) 

II. Mediaeval Hindu Kingdoms, from the death of Harsha in A.D. 650 to the 

Muhammadan Conquest, A.D. 1200. 

Age of Rajput Ascendency, A.D. 600 to 1200. 

During the five and a half centurie.s intervening betveeu the death of Harsha and the 
rise of Muhammadan power, India, released from the control of a vigorous central government, 
had reverted to her normal condition of anarchical autonomy. The death of Harsha having 
loosened the bonds which held his empire together, the experiences of the third and sixth 
centuries were repeated, and a rearrangement of kingdoms was begun, of which the record 
is obscure. It is impossible to say exactly what happened in most of the provinces for a 
considerable time after his disappearance from the .scene. Generally speaking, a medley of 
petty states with ever varying boundaries was ceaselessly engaged in dynastic wars. It might 
be gathered from this circumstance, even if wo had no more conclusive evidence from other 
sources, that famines and epidemics, destructive to an extent of which we can hardly form 
an adequate idea, devastated the country. 

The history of famines during this period is however marred by two serious limitations. 

First, our information is incomplete. It is true that for Southern India we have ample 
epigraphic evidence, but the history of Northern India is remarkable for its paucity of records. 

Secondly, it is impossible after the unity of Indian history has been lost, to relate the 
history of Indian famines in a single continuous narrative arranged in strict chronological 
order. At best a bird’s-eye view can be taken. ^ 

In A.D. 879 a universal famine affecting several parts of the world was also felt in India 
(Chamber’s Encyclopcedia, Art. ‘ Famines ’). The historj" of a great famine in Kashmir in a.d. 

917-918 is recorded in ample detail in the metrical chronicle called the Edjatarangini written 
in the twelfth century by a learned Brahman named Kalhana, which has been admirably 
edited and translated by Sir M. A. Stein. Kalhana refers to a famine in Kashmir in a.d. 445 ; 
but the date is not definitely known. The awful famine which occurred in a.d. 917 is thus 
described : One could scarcely sec the water in the Vitasta (Jhclum) entirely covered as the 
river was with corpses soaked and swollen by the water in rvhich they had long been lying. 

The land became densely covered with bones in all directions until it was like one great burial 
ground causing terror to all beings. The king's ministers and the Tantrins (household troops) 
became wealthy as they amassed riches by selling stores of rice at high prices. The king 
would take that person a.s minister who raised the sums due on the Tantrins by selling the 
wretched subjects. ...” This gruesome pictuic. "says Mr. V. A. Smith, might give cause 
for reflection to some critics of modern methods of relief.” The Encyclopcedia Britannica 
(Art. ‘ Famines ’) records a famine in India in a.d 941 " in which entire provinces were de- 
populated and men drir'cn to cannibalism.' It also records another severe famine in 
A.D, 1022 (vide Balfour, Cyclop, of India, vol. I), Farishta say.s that the year a.d. 1033 
“ w’as remarkable for a great drought and famine in many jrarts of the world. The famine 
was succeeded by a pestilence (.Joodry Plague) which swept off many thousands from the face 
of the earth ; for in less than one month 40,000 persons died in Ispahan alone. Nor did it 
rage with less violence in Hindustan where whole countries were entirely depopulated,” 

(Briggs, Hist, of the Rise of Muhammadan Power, vol. 1, p. 103). Charnber.s Encyclopcedia y 


* S«e foot-note 1 in page 107. 
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refers to a faniiue which raged in Northern India from a.d. 1052 to 1060. Mr. Loveday {Hist, 
and Economics of Ind. Famines, App. A, p. 135 and fol.) Tiotices a famine which devastated 
the Deccan and Burhanpur for three years, a.o. illG-1119. Miss Mabel Duff {Chron. of 
India, p. 135) refers to " the great flood and famine that devastated Kashmir in a.d. 1099 
and the following year.’' In a.d. 1148-1159 there was an eleven yeais' famine in India. In 
A.D. 1162 the universal famine affecting different parts of the world found an echo in this 
country. There is a legend that a famine lasting twelve years visited Bombay in A D. 1200 
(Loveday, Ind. Famine, p. 135). So much for the series of famines that affected Northern 
India from a.d. 650 to 1200. 

The Kingdoms of the Peninsula. 

For the history of famines in the kingdoms of the Peninsula from a.d. 650 down to the 
Muhammadan conquest, we have two chief sources of information, viz., epigraphic and 
literary. The epigraphic records of Southern India show that famines during all this period 
were of frequent occurrence. Speculation in grain and the sale of children in time of famine 
are referred to in two proverbs. A famine in the seventh century due to absence of rain 
followed by floods in the Cauvery ” is mentioned in the Periyapuranam (Navalar’s edition, 
p. 115). It was on this occasion that the holy Appar and Sambandhar were helped by Siva to 
relievo the distress (Tanjore Gazetteer, chap. XV, p. 240). Another famine is recorded in the 
Epigraphica Carnatica (vol. IV, No. 108 of 1540). At that time grains sold at 7 mana 
(maunds) for one kana (fanam) and men ate men (manusa manusara tindaru). “ Things,” as 
Mr. Rice curtly remarks {Mysore and Coorg, eh. Ill, p. 179) ” were apparently left to their 
own course.” 

Famines were sometimes caused by excessive rainfall. A terrible famine occurring in 
the Chola-nadu in A.D. 1124 is referred to in several mscrqRions. A Thiruvathhr inscription 
{Ep. Rep., 1900-2, No. 276 of 1901 and No. 404 of 1902) refers to the distrainment of lands 
for non-payment of taxes caused by the utter destruction of all crops by a severe inundation ; 
and similar references are made in the Tiruvadi inscription {ibid.). Famines in Chola times 
seem to have been frequently caused by inundations ; hence the name “ Punal-nadu ” (land 
of floods) given to the Chola-nadu. Further details of these famines are given in Mr. Gopinath 
Rao’s A Brief History of the Chola Dynasty. 

But it would be manifestly inaccurate to ascribe famines solely to droughts and floods, 
ilore frequently still they were brought about through the ravages of war. In those days wars 
wore frequent and peace was almost unknown. Tlie innumerable petty dynasties that ruled 
in Southern India were perpetually fighting, some for their very existence, some for mastery 
over their neighbours. These wars wore attended by the greatest cruelties. One of the 
Pandyan kings in an inscription boasts, among other exploits, of having set Tanjore and 
Uraiyur (the Ch6}a capitals) on fire ; of having demolished the houses, high walls, storied houses 
and places ; caused the sites of the buildings to be ploughed over by asses and sovii with 
cowries, etc. One of the Chola kings in his turn in like manner humbled the Pandyans and 
assumed the title of Madurantaka (death of the Madura city). Similarly in the Pattinapdlai 
(cf. St. Joseph’s Coll. Magaz., Sept. 1918, p. 135) the ravages of Karrikala Ch61a are described. 
No wonder then that famines arc frequently mentioned in the annals of the kings of South 
India. 

The Tanjore Gazetteer (ch. VII, p. 147) alludes to a famine in the Choja-nadu in a.d. 
1055 of which the Epigraphist’s Annual Report lox 1899, ch. IX, gives the following details : 
“ During the reign of this king (Rajendra) in a.d. 1055 a terrible famine in consequence 
of some default on the king's part occurred.” This famine, as the Alangudi inscription 
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shows, was caused by the constant warfare of Idn;^- ffajendra, wliicli dried nfi llie resources 
of the kingdom and terribly enhanced the taxes. In the south of Kumbakonam, at Kovilfidi, 
“times became bad, the village c\as ruined and the ryots fled ’ (Epigraphist’s Ann. Rip., 
1899). Apparently there was no great loss of life on this occasion. 

The evils of famine, which were provoked in several instances by exorbitant taxation, 
were accentuated by the indebtedness of the ]>easantry, the prevailing high rate of interest, 
the absence of secure communications, and the want of an efi'eelivc co-ordinating central 
authority. The highways were very unsafe, and caravans of merchants travelled from town 
to town escorted by soldiers {Kanahasabai, ch. IX, p. 109). From an inscription recorded 
by Mr. Venkayj'a (Arch. Surv. Rep. for 1903) we learn that the current rate of interest was 
15 per cent. But higher rates were not unknowni. In one of the famous Ukkal inscriptions 
(Hultzch, S. 1 . Inscriptions^ vol. 3, part I, p. 9) the rate of interest recorded is 50 per cent, 
per annum. The exorbitant taxation which crushed the people and whiih must have 
frequently contributed to bring about severe famines, needs more detailed explanation, 

“There is ample evidence,” as Dr. Burnell in South Indian Pnlceograjjluj ha.s pointed 
out, " to show that Manu’s proportion of one-sixth was never obseived, and that the land 
tax taken not only by the Muhammadan but Hindu sovereigns also was fully one h-alf of the 
gross produce.” Even when the land tax was maintained at the traditional one-sixth rate, 
kings like Harihara of Vijayanagar made up the deficiency by a raultitiule of vexatious cesses, 
reckoned in the case of Vijayanagar by Wilks as twenty. In Appendix A \cill be found 
three extracts which may give the reader some idea of the multitude of those vexatious cesses. 
The Chola, Hoysala and Pandya kings, the native dynasties of the Northern Circars and the 
famous kings of Vijayanagar, all of them exacted 50 per cent, of the gross produce. 

Regarding the other taxes we need only mention that they can be divided into classes — 
namely, taxes on various professions and incomes, octroi duties, customs, ami ])earl fisheries. 
The professional tax was singularly elaborate and inquisitorial. It evidently reached every 
class of the population and every art of life. The weaver had to pay a small tax on each 
loom, the merchant had to pay a certain proportion of his profits, and the keeftm' of a mill, 
of his earnings ; goldsmiths and masons, barbers and labourers of all .sorts, had to pay their 
share. The all pervading nature of this taxation can be realised from the fact that the 
washerman had to pay something for the use of the .stones on which he washed hi-, chuhes 
in tanks and rivers. To use the expressive language of Nelson, ' every weavcr’.s loom j)aid so 
much per annum ; and every iron smelter’s surface, cverj' oil-mill, (‘very idail sho)), every 
house occupied by an artificer ; and every indigo vat. Every collector of wild honey was 
taxed ; every maker and seller of clarified butter ; every owner of carriage bullocks. Even 
stones in the beds of rivers, used by washermen to beat clothes on, i)aid a small tux ' Con- 
tributions were levied from the merchants (settis). the weavers (t:ail:l:olar.^). the shoj)- 
keepers (vanigars), the oiA-vanigar.s and clas-ses who formed the " eighteen communities.” 
The idengai and valangai varis were paid by the people of the right and left-hand castes 
respectively ; the police rate, by all communities. Again, the purchase and sale of cattle, 
the manufacture of salt, the catching and sale of fish in tanks and rivers, the cutting of fuel in 
forests, all these wore subject to taxation. Ever^' marriage was a source of income. Every 
labourer was bound to serve the king freely for a period in the year. That the king attached 
a good deal of importance to free service (vetti-vari) is clear from an inscription of the fif- 
teenth century at Tirukktlttupalli, which says that the king gave away to the temple of the 
place about 40 to 45 different taxes, which appear to have been generally collected by the 
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palace at that period, except the vctti-vari. Nor is t hirf surpi-kLig in an age when the construc- 
tion of public works was a criterion of royal greatness and popular prosperity, and when 
there was a mania for such works among kings and governors, Polygars and petty chiefs. 

The octroi duties and land customs were evidentlj’ levied at fixed places and on all 
merchandise. “ All kinds of goods, even fire-wood and straw, paid these duties.'"' The 
rates must have varied with variations of weight, of commodities, and of the distance travelled. 
They were also liable to constant enhancements at the ruler’s discretion. From stray and 
incidental notices in the chronicles, we find, as Nelson did, that the usual octroi duty on 
paddy was one fanam for every eight peulis or bags {i.c., a duty of 2^d. on every 400 lbs). 
Similarly, coastal towns levied sea-customs. An exceedingly interesting regulation regarding 
maritime enterprise by king Ganapati Dova of Warangal in the thirteenth century is given in 
the Ep. Rep , 1910, p. 107. It is not improbable that a similar policy guided other powers 
in later times ; but no definite and dogmatic statement is iiossible. The vexatious imports 
and exports and duties, besides tlio innumerable tolls diudng the trans23ort of goods, mu.st 
have clogged considerably the ancient South Indian industry and trade, which besides were 
also subject to other vexatious restraints.* 

The pearl fisheries, which were an object of greedy competition among foreign exploiters, 
were a royal monopoly and naturally proved a lucrative source of revenue. 

Such heavy and oppressive taxation, which undoubtedly contributed much to the often 
recurring famines in Southern India, is after all quite in consonance with the traditions of 
the country. From Vedio times (n.c. 2000-1500), wlien the Heaven-world is si)oken of as a 
place where no taxes are ]iaid by the weak to the mighty, wo have an unbroken record of 
oppressive taxation. The Epic literature (p.o. 1500-800) furnishes abundant evidence of this 
statement . The literature of the .A^e of Laws and Philosophy is rciileto with devices for 
scientifically rack-renting the people ; and the art of fleecing both nobility and commons attains 
perfection in the Kautilyan Arthasdstra. Readers of the ArtliasdAra (tran. R. Shama 
Sastri) will agree with the remark of L. D. Barnett (Antiquities of IMia, eh. Ill, ji. 104) that 
the Kautilyan Arthasd<t,m “ depicts a society choking in the deadly grip of a grinding 
bureaucracy. On every branch of industry lay the dead hand of taxation.” Wc have given 
a brief extract describing Kautilyan taxation in Appendix B. We do not however wish to 
convey the impression that taxation in India was never of a mild or more reasonable character. 
Good Epic kings who were content to tax their subjects lightly were not unknouTi ; and the 
Chinese travellers. Fa Hien (J Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, ch. XV’I, tran. Lcgsxe) and 
Hiuen Tsang (Beal, Records of the IF cstcrri World, ch. X) tell us that taxation in India at their 
time was not onerous. It is useless to give more instances. What is maintained here is that 
Ancient Indian History furnishes a continuous tradition of op^ircssive taxation which accentuat- 
ed the evils of famine, and not unfrequcntly was so enhanced as even to jirovoke famine. 

Wc shall now pass on to the second source of information resiiccting this jicriod, viz., 
the literature of the time, with the caution however that such literatuic is, eenerallv sjieakiprT 
largely coloured, and due precaution must bo exercised m ‘ distilling history ’ out of its 
exaggerated descriptions. 

I shall first take uj) the religious literature of Southern India. The Tirui-liaii/ddal Purdnnm 
which professes to be a chronicle of the Pandyan kings, contains several refereives to famines 
and droughts. In the fourteenth Miracle it is said that on account of the disi)laeement 

r The above two p,'.r<i;;rrieh^ ere largely base.-l on the e\treTiiely v.nlunble nrii'le of Pro!. V. 
Rangacharyn on '• the History of the N'-tik Ktitcrloni oi MaUnra " Anti'i'i'Jf,/- vol ,\LV, 1016 ). 
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of the Nine Planets, no rains fell, tlicrt was no harvest aiii no fotltler, and the people suffered 
terribly from famine. The Pandj'an king Ugravira, with his brother kings, the Chera and 
the Chola monarehs, whose subjects were equally a prey to this terrible calamity, went 
to consult the sago xVgastya as to the best moans of averting the drought and famine, etc. 
The fifteenth Miracle records another great drought in the time of Ugravira Papdya, when 
'■ owing to .scarcity of rain the rivers dried up ; the king without adequate resources was 
unable to protect his subjects ; and suffering greatlj' like a mother for the illness of her children, 
the king consulted the astrologers, who told him that on account of some adverse planets no rain 
would fall for one year, etc.” The thirty-fii'st il/iVacfe tells us that in the days of Kulabli- 
shana Pandya a great drought and famine occurred, which caused many people to migrate to 
neighbouring countries. The thirty -eighth Miracle mentions the ravages of floods in Pandya- 
nadu. Wc might easily multipl}^ such instances, but these will suffice for our purpose. 

The Kar.iainirdna gives several instances of droughts occurring in the land of the 
Tamilians. The Timtondar Pcrbja Purdm, in the Kotpuli Nayanar charitra, mentions a 
great famine that devastated the Chojanadu ; and other similar allusions to famines can be 
instanced from the Tirucudavuradicjal Parana. 

But after quoting from the religious works, wc may pass on now to the secular works 
of Tamil poets and other writers, and sec what they have to say on the subject of droughts 
and famines. Want of space compels me to confine myself to the Sacred Rural. In this work 
the introductory chapter on God is followed by one on Rain; and in regard to this Glover (?) 
(The Folk-Songs of Southern India, p. 221) remarks : “ Rain is the greatest requirement of a 
tropical country. Without it man and beast must perish ; with abundance of rain all nature 
smiles, plenty fills every garner, poverty becomes bearable, for there is the certainty of food. 
Most of the ancient vernacular books therefore follow the invocation of the Deity, usually 
Gapesa or Sarasvati, with the praise of rain.” The remarks of the great Tamil scholar, Mr. 
G. U. Pope (Sacred Rural, p. 5) are to the same purpose : “ It seems strange to European 
readers that the introductory chapter on God should bo followed by one on rain. This is 
very usual however in Tamil literature, the idea being that neither virtue, wealth nor pleasure 
could exist without rain ” 

The Chilappadhikdrnm tells of a grave miscarriage of justice in the Pandyan kingdom ; 
and how from that day when an innocent man was unjustly condemned and beheaded, there 
was no rain in the country ; and famine, fever and .small-pox smote the people sevcrelv- 
Veru-Vel-Chelya the king, who held his court at Korakai, believing that those misfortunes 
were brought about by that grave miscarriage of justice, performed many expiatory ceremonies. 
Copious showers of rain then fell, and famine and pestilence disappeared from the kingdom. 
Kosar, king of Kongu, Gajabahu, king of Lanka, and Perunk-kijji Chola also performed 
several ceremonies, and their kingdoms w'crc blest with never-failing rain and abundant 
crops. 

Thus not infrer|uently "the clouds changed their nature and the lark which ahvays 
sings their praise gasped for the little drop which the clouds withheld ” (Patti napdlai). “ That 
land [was to be discovered] who.se jreaceful annals knew nor famine, force, nor wasting plague, 
nor ravage of foe ” (Sacred Rural, P- 102). The kings were held responsible by the. poets 
as well as by the common people for the occurrence of these famines.'-^ As Mr. S. Krishna- 
Mvami Aiyangar remarks (Ancient India, ch. IV, p. CD), the ideal set before the kings was 

^ A\ hciu King froiii right diiiciting innki iinu^hteuiifc' gain, 

The fccaEonii thoiige, the cTotuls pour down no rain. 

here King, who righteous law regards, tlie sceptre wields. 

There fall the showers, there rich abundance crowas the fields. — (Sacred Kura]). 
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something unattainable. “ Oh the King ! he is to blame if the rains fail ; he is to blame if 
the women go astray, etc.” 

Some kings, inspked by the wholesome fear that they would bo held responsible for these 
calamities, spared no pains to avert the horrors of famine. They kept throughout the land 
granaries stored with grain to be distributed in times of scarcity ; and they carried out a very 
liberal programme of irrigational works. 

Meadows Taylor (History of India, ch. XIV, p. 67) offers some interesting remarks on the 
great irrigational activities of the Southern Kings. ‘‘ In these Southern Kingdoms, as an 
almost higher proof of their civilisation, may be adduced that artificial irrigation of the soil 
that had been commenced upon a scale of extended usefulness, which existed probably in 
no other country except Babylon. The exact period at which the system was commenced 
is not known ; but existing inscriptions relate to periods shortly after the Christian era, and it is 
not improbable that it had then been long in operation. In this particular the Southern people 
of India left the Northerners “ far behind.” Of such useful works upwards of 50,000 are still 
in working order in the Madras Presidency, and the total number of these enduring monuments 
of past ages must be immense. 

Besides the kings, the village assemblies frequently strove to fight against famines. 
A South Indian inscription of about lOod, for instance, records how in a certain village visited 
by famine the assembly, expecting no succour from the king, themselves moved in the matter 
of providing relief for the people. They secured a loan of 1011 kalangu of gold and 464 palatn 
of silver in jewellery and vessels from the local t*;mple, to which they mortgaged 8| veli of the 
common lands of the village, from the produce of which the interest on the loan was to be paid 
(Madr. Ep. ffep., 1899-1900, p.20). Anothercase of self-help is reported in the reign of Kulot- 
tuiigaChdla III in Inscriptions Nos. 274 and 279 of 1909(d/arfr. Ep. i?ep,, 1909-10, p. 95) when 
the assembly of Tirukkachur borrowed 15 kasu of a generous individual, and for interest gave him 
a piece of land belonging to the village, the government dues on which they themselves paid. 
Inscription No. 397 of 1913 records a similar case where, in a period “of bad time and scarcity 
of grain,” a loan was arranged for by the village assembly to tide over the distress. One 
more interesting case is recorded in Inscription No. 353 of 1909. Rajendra Deva (a.d. 1052) 
paid some gold to a village for building a stone temple. They had already built 5 ungas of 
the temple for half the money, when a famine occurred and the people could neither complete 
it nor return the money. The temple authorities complained of them to the king, and they 
were eventually let off on supplying an image of the god that was needed in the temple. 

It is refreshing to read of such beneficent activities on the part of the villagers themselves. 
Nevertheless owing to deficient means of communication and transport, abscuoo of effective 
co-ordination, etc., it is very unlikely that the people were able to neutralise altogether the 
horrors of famine. The overtaxed, ignorant and apathetic rural classes, largely given to 
drink, sunk in indebtedness and earning a precarious livelihood, remained always a ready prey 
to famine. Although there existed in those days an active maritime trade, it may bo doubted 
whether foreign trade proviiled labour and sustenance to any considerable portion of the 
population. It is often forgotten that our foreign tradelo consisted chiefly of a few articles 
of luxury like popper, pearls, beryls, sandalwood, peacock’s featliers, etc. The trade 
was chiefly in the hands of a small capitalist class, and it is very unlikclj' that it could 
absorb the surplus population. The teeming millions of India were then, as now, engaged in 
agriculture, and were exposed to all the \dcis.situdes of periodically recurring famines. Now 
and then beneficent kings and local communities attempted to relieve the people ; but such 
efforts were necessarily on a small scale and were productive of very limited results. 

(To !•:’ co'i'inu-'d ) 

10 C'/. Rawliiison’s fntcrcour.-^e betircen India and the iVe'.tcrn World ; Mookerjoa, Ilietonj of Indian 

O'/wppin;; Kauakagjbhai, The Tamil-i Eijhiecn Hundred Years Aijo, ch. ITT, pp. 10-39. 
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A FEW REFLECTIOXS OX BUCKLER’S POLITICAL THEORY OF THE 

INDIAN MUTINY. 1 

liy S. M. EDWARDES, C.S.I, C.V.O. 


3Ii;. Buckler pos3C3';cs a genius for academic discussion, and apparently a certain bias 
against the men 'nlio laid the foundations of British Rule in India. If we are to accept 
the spirit and teaching of his pamphlet on the “ Political Theory of the Indian Mutiny ”, we 
must perforce assume, not only that contemporary wTiters were deceived as to the real causes 
of the outbreak of 1857, as some of them may well have been, but also that every student 
of Indian history since that date has likewise been misled as to the fans et origo of the 
Sepoy Revolt. We m.ust further acquiesce in the view that this fundamental error is the 
direct product of the consciously dishonest propaganda of the East India Company, which 
in pursuance of a desire to justify itself in the eyes cf the British public of past centuries, 
deliberately concocted a fictitious history for home consumption, and in so doing, if I appre- 
hend his meaning correctly, deliberately deceived also the potentates and people of India. 
Mliatever grounds there ma^' be for the view that opinion in England was bemused from 
1750 to 1357 by the specious tales woven by this Macchiavellian body of East India mer- 
chants. no writer who has lived in India and studied at first hand the acute perceptive 
power of its peoples, could solemnly suggest that up to 1857 the Indian territorial leaders 
and the general body of the people suffered themselves to be misled by the alleged 
duplicity of the Company and actually to believe that for some years prior to 1857 the 
Company still regarded itsedf in fact, and wished to bo regarded, as the vassal of the 
Mughal Emiieror. 

Y'ct thii a-sertion is one of the main jarops of Mr. Buckler’s novel theory regarding the 
cau-e of the Indian Mutiny ; and it seems to mo to display a fundamental and profound 
ig':i ‘ranee of the mentality of the people of India, both Hindu and Muhammadan. 
Mr. Buclder has pn-umably studied the period of Indian history immediately preceding the 
.'■hitiny vith great care : he has read and digested all documents relating to the trial of 
Bahadur Whuh II, to which the English student can obtain access in the tranquil suiTound- 
ings of his own country. But I feel bound to remark that his arguments disclose an 
inade piate acquaintance.ship v. ith the p.sychology of the people of India, and that his ap- 
parent bias against the East India Company in no small degree vitiates an otherwise clever 
acailemie di-tpiisition. Indeed, had this pamphlet been i)ublished at the time when Vinayak 
Savarkar was comjhling his War of Indian Independence, 1857, one can imagine that the 
Brahman rebel would have welcomed Mr. Buckler’s theory, as affording some .support 
to the views undt !'lying his seditious publication. 


ilr. Buckler’.s mriin contention, which re.sts upon a close study of the record of the pro- 
roe Imgs of the ti'ial of the King of Delhi, is that the ilutiny was primarily, if not wholly, 
the result < f the treasonable behaviour of the East India Company towards the Mughal 
Emp: ror. The Company, in hi.s view, ua.-, simply a vassal of the Emperor, and had become 
.^o 1 1 '.a ai iii'a and mutinous tiiat the Nati\'e Army wa.s obliged t(i come to its sovereign’!: 

a- istmee and punish its rcbM officer. •• Ih-iice,” in Mr. Buckler's words, if in 1857 there 
■ , 1,1 \ mutineer, it was the East India Company, ’ which by policy and act had deliber- 
atedy rWted its legal suz-rain— the miserable and pcw'crle.ss representative of the house 


1 i5.. F. w Busl.lc, il.A 

4th Ker.c-,. vol. V. vn 


i- It. JUsis., repi lutr'i.l from tlip Traiisjclijnn <if the H'ltot-ca' 
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of Akbar. Before referring to the arguments adduced iii support of this contention, it may 
be observed that the author apparently finds eorroboration of his theory in the outstand- 
ing fact that between the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 and the outbreak of the year 1857, 
there was no sign of concerted opposition to the British in India, save the attempts made 
by Haidar Ali and his son Tipu.” 

Assuming the correctness of this statement, surely there is nothing very remark- 
able in the apparent absence of concerted opposition to the Company, at any rate 
for a considerable portion of the period. In the first place, the only powers which could have 
led a mass attack upon the British position hi India were the Mughal Emperor, and later 
the Maratha Confederacy. But from 1707 onwards the Mughal Empire fell rapidly into 
ruin, and the Emperor himself became a mere phantom and roi-jaineant . Aurangzeb’s 
policy fatally weakened Mughal dominion, and one by one the Viceroys and Subahdars 
of the Empire fell away from their allegiance and began to carve out independent states 
for themselves. As early as 1715 the English envoys to Delhi were able to remark the 
rottenness of the Empire — ‘‘ a Mughal armj' in open revolt in the streets of the caiiital and 
the Emperor himself a mere tool in the hands of unscrupulous ministers. ’ In Bengal the 
Nawabs became independent ; Bombay and Madras witnessed rc.spectivcly tlie rise of the 
Maratha power and of the Nizamu'l-mulk. On all sides the English company watched 
from its factories an empire sinking into decreifitude, “ great nobles carving kingdoms out 
of the remnants, and the turbulent Maratha hordes growing yearly in strength and devot- 
ing all their resources to predatory war.” Thus down to 1780 the decadent Mughal Empire 
was too weak, and the new principalities were far too busy witli tlieir sci’amble for ix)wer, 
to organize combined opposition to the English merchants in India. 

Secondly, it is doubtful whether the Company’s actions or policy, down to 1750, 
protuded any ground whatever for concerted hostilities on the part of the Indian 
powers. And if this bo true, there is surely nothing very remarkable in the absence of such 
opposition. In the first half of the eighteenth century the English were still bent only on 
trading : all they desired was peaceful commerce, and in their capacity as traders they had 
the sympathy of the Indian trading classes, who profited not a k.ttle from their activitie.-^. 
Jlr. Roberts in his Hidory of British India has pointed out that the rcvohuioii of 1750-57 
in Bengal was not primarily the conquest of an Indian province by a European trading 
settlement, but was rather the overthrow of a foreign (Muhammadan) government by the 
trading and financial classes, both Hindu and British. Bengal was governed by a Nawab, 
nominally owning the suzerainty of the Muglial : but for many years the Nawabs had been 
practically independent. They were men of Mughal, Persian and Afghan race, ruling over 
a Hindu people, who owned most of the wealth of the country and were united by a com- 
munity of tra<ling interests with the English. By 1750 the Hindus were seen to be less 
, tolerant than before of the iluhammadan minority and were seeking a chance to free them- 
.selves from the yoke ; while the English were irritated by arbitrary restrictions upon their 
trade. Siraju’d-daula's impolitic actions pnessed equally hardly upon both European 
trader and Hindu subject, and directly paved the way for the battle of Plas^ey in 1757. 

It can hardly be contended that up to the date of Plas.sey any real caii^e existed for 
concerted action against the Company, and Mr. Buckler's argument seems scarcely relevant. 
But thereafter the portion changed, in consequence of the political power acquired by the 
English in Bengal. Haidar Ali, the Marathas and the- Nizam were all striving for power, 
and they alternately courted the Company or combined together to threaten its existence 
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By 17t>0 Bumbay aiul Ma'lras had so unibroilcd tliembclves with the native pow’crs of Cen- 
tral and .Southern India that “ the foundations of British Rule were shaken to their base.” 
Wlien we recall the fact that in 17S0 ^fysore, Hyderabad and Poona, .suiiported by all the 
Maratha chiefs cxropt Baroda, were joined together for a desperate attack ui^on British 
power in India ; when w e recall Warren Hastings’ own admission that he had to face “ war 
either actual or impending in every epaarter and with every power in Hindustan,” it is im- 
possible to understand Mr. Buckler’.s assertion that between 1707 and 1857 there was no 
sign of concerted opposition to British Rule in India. 

Again, Mr. Buckler’s theory that the Native Army mutinied in 1857 as an overt protest 
against the insubordinate behaviour of tlie East India Company towards their beloved suze- 
rain, the IMughal phantom at Delhi, is surely discounted partly by the fact (u) that previou.s 
mutinies had occurred, which had no concern wdiatever wdth Mughal suzerainty, e.g., one in 
17G4. a second at Vellore, and a thinl at Barrackpore in 1824, and partly by the fact (6) that 
various sections of Indians other tliaii the soldiers of the Native Army and various 
non-Moslem intcre.sts were implicated in the attempt to overthrow British power in 1857. 
The alleged grievance agaiiist the Company for its cavalier treatment of the descendant of 
Akbar may perhaps have served to bring the emperor, his entourage, and a section 
of Muhammadans into overt ho.stiiity to the English : but I do not believe fur a moment 
that this consideration carried any weight with Nana .Sahib, Tantia Topi, the Rani of 
Jhansi, or with that large body of the civil population who feared that the British 
intended to " Christianize ” the country. Babu Ramgopal Chose, a contemporary witness, 
declared that the notion that tiicir religion was at .stake was foisted on the native public 
by design, and that thii notion was at the root of the revolt. Briefly, the Mutiny, far from 
being merely a -Muhammadan attempt to punish the Company for its alleged infidelity to tho 
t'lrone of Delhi, was really the outcome of that fundamental Hindu antagonism to Western 
civilization and IVostcrn materialism, which in more recent times has formed one of the 
mainsprings of atiarclucal conspiracies and non-co-operation movements. 

-Mr. Roberts in chapter X.\IX of his Hl-itonj of Briilsh India and Mr. Holmes 
in his History oj' the Indian Mutiny give a resumi of thc“ various causes underlying the 
outbreak of 1857, whicii obliges on ■ to be extremely cautious in accepting Mr. Buckler's 
new-fangled theory. On his own admission, it is based almost wlndly upon the record of the 
tiial of Bahadur .Shall 11. One can certainly admit that when the Mutiny broke out, the 
mutineers needed a figurc-iiead and a war-cry. Bahadur .Shah filled the recpiired role. But 
'hough they proclaimed him Enijicror, the mutineers showed him little respect and retained 
the administration of the mutinous area, .such as it was, in their own hands. In short, 
the mutineers dragged in the v.ret,e!u-d representative of vanished Mughal sovereignty, 
'uerely to give a show of dignlly to their revolt, which was based on several actual or fancied 
picvauccs of their own and a .i-- joined bv many others w lio had no sympathy with the 
Mughal claim to .so v i reignty 

To sub'tantiale his theory, Mr Buckler suggests that - 

(1) The Mughal Empire down to tin; dciie.sition of Bahadur .Shah II was an effective 
source, of political authority, and was the suzerain de jure of the East India 
Company. 

(2) Tile Maratha rebellion was ' artificially extended ” beyond tho year 1720 so 
that the Company was >'nabl(;d to portrav the loyal vutssal Sindia as a monster of 
tyranny, and itself to pose ' in the eyes of India ” as a repentant vassal returning 
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to the loyalty of the Mughal Emperor, while at the same moment it mas 
cpicraded in Europe as the British Government and the ’protector'’ of a 
pensioned king of Delhi . 

(3) The duplicity of Wellesly, as expressed in (2), was accentuated by his succes- 
sors, who owing to ignorance of Indian languages and conc.itions adopted a 
polie.y which the Mughal emperor could not but interpret as hieh treason, and 
which therefore ultimately drove the Native army to revolt. 

In regard to (1), it seems to me impo.ssible in the light of known facts, to accept th 
vi. w that the Mughal Empire was an effective source of political authority down to the dale 
of the outbreak. To be effective, a government surely must be posses.sed of the power to 
impose its will upon its vassals and subjects, and upon any outsider who dares to infringe 
its rights. If it has not this power, obviously it cannot fall within tlie category of effective 
government. What are the historical facts ? In 1756 Ahmad Shah Durrani sacked Delhi ; 
in 1760 the British were supreme in Bengal, the titular Nawab of the province being merely 
the creature and protege of the Company ; in 1764 was fought the battle of Buxar, in which 
the English defeated the Emperor of all India and his titular prime minister. As a result of 
that battle, the Emperor — a homeless fugitive — made his submission, and, in return for an an- 
nuity of twenty-six lakhs from the Bengal revenues and the di.stricts of Allahabad and Kora, 
agreed to resign all further claims on the revenues and to confirm formally the right of the 
Company to the territories in their pos.session. He thus became in substance a pensioner 
of the Company, — hardly a sound basis on which to found a claim to effective political 
authority. In 1769 the Marathas, having recovered from their defeat, again crossed the 
Narbada, raided Rajputana and Rohilkand, and began to intrigue with tlie puppet Emperor, 
who was subsisting at Allahabad on the money paid to him by the Comitany. The 
Marathas offered to place him on the throne of Delhi, and on his accepting this propot-al, 
he was escorted to Dellri in 1771 by Mahadaji Sindia, who became in practice his jailor. He 
was forced by the Marathas to hand over the two districts of Allahabad and Kora, which 
had been given to him as an act of grace by Clive. Thereupon Hastings ordei td the ditcoir- 
tinuance of his allowance, — an act which, as Mr. Roberts remarks, is supporkd bv " all 
temperate and responsible opinion." From 17SI onwards Sindia had complete control 
of the aged Emperor, who wars practically forced to issue patents appointing the Peshwr 
supreme Vicegerent of the Empire and Sindia himself the Peshwa'.s Deputy. So bv a 
curious turn of the political wheel, the Mughal Emperor had now jxi.ssed under the control 
of a general of the Hindu confederacy, which ua-s swayed by the Mini.ster of the Pi shwa-- 
himsclf the Mayor of the Palace of the Raja of Satara, whose claims were historically basi d 
upon a rebellion against Mughal sovereignty." Finally, in 1803, we find Lord Lake again 
taking under British protection the poor old blind Emperor, Shah Alam, “seated under a 
small tattered canopy.’’ 

With this record of facts before one, how' can it possibly be said that the Mughal Empire 
continued down to 1858 an effective source of political authority ? The power of the 
Mughal Emiiire disai)i)eared after 1761, and neither diuKetie,-^ nor legal fpiib.bling can alter 
that fact. As regards the aeademie ipicstion of de /arc suzerainty, we should have thought 
that to be permanently terminated by the fact that the Emixror. nr the troops under his 
orders, had twice fought the Company in the fiekl and b, ( n di feated on both oeeasions. Tt 
can hardly be contended that dr jnn sovereignty remains with one who, efter K ing defeated 
in battle and making .submission to his eonqucims. m grantid a snlKistence allowance at 
their w ill and pleasure. 
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pace does not permit of my dealing at length with Mi. Buckler's other two arguments. 
As regards the Marathas. however, I ma}' point out that in 1720 Muhammad Shah recog- 
nized by treaty the authority of Raja Shahu and admitted his right to levy the ckauth and 
■sardesJimukJii over the whole Dec can. In 1737, after making tliemselves masters of 
Gujarat, Malwa and Bundclkhand, and evading the imperial array, the Marathas appeared 
in the suburbs of Delhi. Two years later Nadir Shah left the Mughal Empire bleeding and 
prostrate. In 1700 the Maratha government decided to renew the invasion of Upper India 
and to attempt tire achievement of Maratha supremacy, but they were badly defeated at 
Panipat in the following year. Their predatory armies, however, soon recovered strength 
under Sindia, Holkar and other indcYJcndcnt chiefs. In 1782 Sindia conducted negotiations 
for the Treaty of Salbai, and thereafter became by far the mo.st powerful figure in India. 
In fact, at the beginning of the nineteenth century the Marathas practically commanded 
the whole of Hindustan, and it was from them, rather than from the Mughal, that the 
English actually aerjuired by force of arms the government of the whole country. It was in 
gratitude for his deliverance from Mahadaji Sindia that the blind Shah .Mam conferred upon 
Lord Lake the insignia of the 7iaU:i, etc., whicli were the only tokens remaining to him of the 
once dominant position of his house. I confc.ss I cannot discern any grounds for Mr. Buckler’.s 
assertion that under Sindia the Marathas were welded into “ a strong loyal pro-Mughal 
confederacy.” What of Jasvant Rao Holkar i He never showed the smallest respect 
for Mughal sovereignty, and ho struggled violently with Sindia and the Peshwa. Nor can 
I discover in the history of Shah AlamA chequered fortunes the smallest justification for 
the statement that Mahadaji Sindia was the only Lyal vassal of the Emperor, or that the 
East India Company jDosed as the Emiieror's repentant vassal in 1802. Before the eyes 
of the world the English in India took Shah Alam under their protection, after the capture 
of Delhi by Lake ; but they did so as a conquering ixiwer which had vanquished the “ loyal 
vassal ” who held him in thrall. 

.As regards Wellesley's policy, ii would certainly have been wiser to declare openly that 
the Company had succeeded to the rights of the ^Mughal dynasty, as in fact it had. England 
was at death-grips with Napoleon, and Wellesley was certainly entrusted with the task of 
making India ” safe ”, and of c.xcluding for ever all po.ssibility of French competition in 
India. He might, therefore, have declared the paramountcy of the Company with justifica- 
tion. But he was bound to consider also the prejudices of the authorities in England, who 
frequently baulked liis plans by withholding supjxirt, and also the vienys of the Company’s 
shareholders, who thought more of the provision of goods for export than of empire. Both 
parties would probably have objected to a declaration announcing in plain language that 
the Company had succeeded to the rights and privileges of the Mughal Emperor : and 
Wellesley may also have held that the superstitious veneration accorded by some sections of 
native opinion to the title of the Great Mughal required to be acknowledged, even though 
the actual power of the holder of the title had long passed away. Later on. Lord Dalhousic 
showed his anxiety to arrange for the extinction of the IMughal’s title at Delhi, but he was 
overruled by the Court of Directors. It seems a reasonable .sujjposition that it was the 
authorities in England, rather than their representatives in India, who persisted in conti- 
nuing the fiction ” of Mughal sovereignty, when all trace of that sovereignty had for 
practical purposes disappeared. 

Ilbert in his Government o/ points out that “ the situation created m Bengal 
b.\ the grant of the Dhcani in 17t)5 and rerognised bj- the legislation of 1773, re.semblcf! 
what in the language of modern international law is called n protectorate The country had 
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not been definitely annexed : the authority c f the Delhi Emperor and his native vice-regent 
was still formally recognized, and the attributes of sovereignty had been divided between 
them and the Company in such proportions that, while the substance had passed to the 
latter, a shadow only remained with the former.” Wellesley, then, at the worst seems to 
have done no more than perpetuate an arrangement accepted by the authorities in England 
trho framed the Regulating Act twenty years before. 

There are other points in Mr. Buckler's paper which deserve comment, as, for example, 
his statement that the Company continued oft'ering nazrs till 1843. The late Dr. Vincent 
Smith, a careful historian, states that Lord Hastings (1813-22) ihscontinued them, holding 
that “ such a public testimony of dependence and subservience ” was irreconcilable with 
any rational system of policy, when the paramount authority of the British government 
had been openly established. Again, Mr. Buckler formulates an elaborate argument in 
favour of the religioVjS character of Mughal sovereignty over India. It is very doubtful 
whether, even in the heyday of its prosperity, Mughal sovereignty could be justly described 
as based on religious supremacy, i.e., on the claim of the Emperor to be in the Khilafat or 
succession of divine authority. But whether this be so or not, what earthly connexion can 
there have been between the religious claims of an Islamic potentate and the Hindu 
majority of the mutineers ? If every single person implicated in the outbreak had been a 
Musalman, this theory might carry some weight. But a very large proportion both of the 
army and other rebels were Hindus, to whom the religious aspect of Mughal supremacy was 
meaningless except perhaps as an incitement to religious and racial hatred. Those who 
have lived in India and witne.ssed the intense religious antipathy which c.xists between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, and from time to time explodes in open and sanguinary repri- 
sals, will find it v^ery hard to ad(»pt the view that the religious claims of the Mughal Emperor 
can have weighed in the smallest degree with Brahman leaders like Nana Sahib and the Rani 
Lakshmibai, and with the Brahman and other Hindu seiwys of the army. 

Speaking generally, Dir. Buckler’s paper strikes me as an ingenious effort of special 
pleading in defence of Bahadur Shall. But it is vitiated by a tendency to find specious ex- 
planations for facts which admit of a simpler and more straightforward construction, and 
also by an unfortunate bias (doubtless as counsel for the defence) against the English in 
India, which inevitably suggests doubts as to his strict impartiality. It is quite true, as he 
states, that no mere palace intrigue could have produced such a rising as that of 1857 : but, 
had he studied all the conditions and circumstances and the political and social events pre- 
ceding the Mutiny, he would perhaps have realized tliat there were several other important 
causes of the outbreak besides the qierc conflict of fact and fiction ” in regard to the 
effective political sovereignty of the phantom descendant of the Great Mughal, 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN NAQSHBANDI HISTORY. 

By H. a. rose. I.C.S. {Relircd). 

The history of the Naqshbaaidi Order would he of some intere.st,if it could be recovered, 
not merely because it has played an important part in Muslim thought, but also because it 
has had no little influence on the pohtical vicissitudes of India, Mesopotamia, and, to a less 
extent, Turkey. In order to unravel some pieces of the tangled skein it is essential to set 
forth the spiritual pedigree of the Order. 

1 . As usual in such pedigrees its line is linked up with that of the great Muhammadan 
mystics, ending in this case with AbiTl Qasim Gurgdni (quite incorrectly Karkiani). Thence 
the line continues to — 

2. Abu ’All al-Fazl b. Muhammad al-Farmadhi : as to whom see Nicholson’s Kashf- 
al.-Mahjub, p. 169. He died in 470 ii. (a. d. 1078), and he must not be confused with another 
Fannadl who died in 537 n. ; M. Hartmann, Der lalamische Orient, VI — X, p. 308. 

3. His klmlifa (successor) Khwaja (or Shaikh Abu) Yiisuf Hamadani (a.d. 1048 — 1140). 
In the Rashahdt Yiisuf Hamadani is assigned three khalifas, (1) Khwaja ’Abdulla Barqi, 
(2) Hasan Andaqi, and (3) Ahmad Yasawi wdio died in a.d. 1166 — 7 or perhaps in 562 H. 
(A.D. 1169). Ahmad Yasawi was a saint of great importance. His disciple Luqman al-Khura- 
skni taught Muhammad ’Ata bin Ibrahim, called Haji Bektash, subsequently the patron 
saint of the Janissaries. The date of his death is uncertain, but it occurred in the four- 
teenth century A.D. ; M. Hartmann, Der Islamische Orient, VI — X, p. 309. 

4. Khwaja ’Alxl-ul-Khaliq Ghujduwani (son of Imam ’Abd-ul-Jamil and one of the 
best-known Naqshbandis), bom at Ghujduwan, six farsakhs from Bukhara in the twelfth 
century a.d. He died in 575 H. (a.d. 1179 — 80). Except that he studied under Shaikh 
Abu Yiisuf tittle is however really known of him, though MSS. of his works exist : E.I., I, 
p. 165. He laid down eight rules, which constitute the lariqa of the Khwajas, but three 
more were afterwards introduced. They include khilwal dar dnjuman, safr dar watn, etc., 
which are explained in a mystic sense : JRAS., 1916, pp. 64-5. According to Hartmann, 
it was to ’Alxl-ul-Khaliq that Khizr taught also the fiabs an-nafas or ‘ restraining of the breath ’ 
exercises of the Naqshbandis . Der Islam, VI, p. 67. This practice is naturally attributed 
to one of the. forms of the Indian yo(ja. but it is not quite impossible, that its origin is far 
older, both the Yogis and the Naqshbandis having revived a practice current among some 
forgotten sects of Central Asia. That Indian iileas did however influence the earliest 
ijfltis seems to be unquestionable ; ib., p. 51. 

5. '.\rif Ri wgari, v.hti took his title from Rewgar, a place h'lx farsakhs from Bukhara. 
His death is assigmsl to 715 u., but as Hartmann iwints out, this cannot be correct, as his 
ji'ir died in 575 H., ajid as.suming that he receired the gift of ‘ light' from him at the early 
age of ten, he must have been 150 years old when ho died ! : Hartmann, op. cit., VI — X, 
p. 309. 

6 IMiikammad Faghnawi. who appears in the Tdrikh- i-Jlasliidt as Khwaja Mahmud 
‘Anjir Faghrawi. His correct name seems to have Ix-eu (Khoja) Ma'.unud Anjir(i) Faghnawi, 
frem his birth-place, Faghn, three farsakhs from Bukhara. But he lived in Wabkan, where 
his grave also is. There is much uncertainty as to the meaning of ‘Anjir,' and also about 
the date of the ^ail^t s death, which i- a'--igned to 670 ii. or to 715 li. (a.d, 1272 or 1316) ; 
Hartmann, op. cit., VI — X, p. 309, 
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7. Tho Khoja Azizan Shaikh ’Ali Ramitani, who died in 705 or 721 h. (a.d. 1306 or 1321), 
and took his title from Ramitan (the name is variously spelt) ne;rr Bukhara: Hartmann, 
op. cit., p. 310. He was also styled Piri Nassaj. 

8. Khwaja Muhammad Baha-i-Samti.si, of the Tdnkh-i-RasMdt, p. 401. The Klioja 
Muhammad Babaji Samasi was bom in Samasi, a dependency of Ramitan, lying t\\Tee farsakha 
from Bukhara, and died in 740 or 755 h. (a.d. 1340 or 1354) ; Hartmann, op. cit., p. 310. 

9. Amir Saiyid Kalal (in the RuA'/Hi/idl : 1910, p. 62. Mir Kalfil in the. Tdrtkk- 

i-Ra.sKdt, p. 401). His true name was probably Saiyid Amir KulM Sokhari, from Sokhar, 
two farsakhs from Bukhara, where he was born and buried. He worked as a potter (kuldl), 
and is said to have lieen also styleel Ibn Saiyid Hamza. Ho died in 772 ii. (a.d. 1371) : 
op. cit., p. 310. 

10. The Khoja Baha-ud-Din Naqshband was bom in 718 H. (a.d, 1318) and died in 
791 H. (a.d. 1389-90) at the age of 73 : op. cit., p. 311. 

The Nurbakhshis. 

From the Naq.shbandis at a very early stage branched off another Order, that of the 
Nurbakhshis. So far as I have been able to trace, this Order is not now Imown outside 
Kashmir and the Hazara District of the Punjab. Unfortunately its history is very obscure. 
Tho Tankh-i-RasMdi^ throws some light upon it. According to that work Saiyid ’Ali 
Hamadani,^ also called Amir Kabir ’Ali the Second, a refugee from Hamadan, appeared in 
Kashmir about a.d. 1380. He and his Order are said to have been expelled from Persia by 
Timur, and to him is attributed the conversion of Kashmir (although it had been at least 
begun by Sultfm Shams-ud-Din, who came there disguised as a Qalandar, about 40 years 
earlier). However this may be, Saiyid ’Ali is stated to have died at Pakhli,* the seat of a 
half -legendary Arab kingdom, about a.d. 1386. He became a sort of patron saint of tho 
Muhammadan section of the population,” but the people were all Hanifi, wo are told, until 
about A.D. 1550 one Shams, who came from Talish (? Gilin) in Ir&q, introduced a new form of 
religion, giving it the name of Nurbakhshi. Shams wrote a work called the Fikh-i-Ahwat, 
which does not conform to the teachings of any sect, Sunni or Shi’a, and his sectaries regarded 
him as the promised Mahdi. That Saiyid ’Ali Hamadani was a historical personage is confirmed 
by the Turkish authorities, but I have failed to connect him with Sh. Abu YOsuf Hamadftnl. 
His full name was Amir Saiyid Ali b. Ush-Shihab (Shihab-ud-Din) b. Jlir Saiyid Muhammad 
al-Husaini of Hamadan “ founder of an order of Sufis, especially known as the apostle 
of Kashmir”; and ho entered Kashmir in 781 H. (a.d. 1380) with 700 disciples, 
acquiring great influence over Sultan Qutb-ud-Din. Dying in 786 H. (a.d. 1385) at the 
age of 73 he was buried at Khuttilan {not at Pakhli). He was the author of the Zakhitai- 
ul-MuhVc, a treatise on iwlitical ethics : Cat. of Persian MSS. in the British Museum, II, p. 
147. These fragments of history poihaps justify a conjecture that S. ’Ali Hamadani played 
an important part in the resistance to Timur and his descendants. In the Pimjab Sh&h 

1 I’p. 132 — 7 of Donison Ross'.s Trans. 

2 Cf. Brown, The Durvi.thcs, jr. 126, where he appears as ‘Sa’ced ’Aleo Homdanee.’ 

3 Wherever Saiyid ‘Ali may actually have been interred, he certainly has still a shrine {zidrat) at Nankot 
in the Pakhli plain of Hazara, and to it women bring children suffering from panhhawan to bo passed under 
an olive-tree. The saint also has some resting-places t/iiishast-gdhs) in Kashmir ; Rose, Glossary of Punjab 
I'ribcs and Castes, 1, p. 591. The tradition that the saint was buried at KhuttiHu may be explained ; 
Khutlan, as it is also spelt, was the s.-at of Khwaja Isha.j t the following page. Unfortunately the 
Mirdt at Muqd'.id. thuugli meutionme the Xurhakhshls on p :i t-ives no account of them that 1 can tiauo 
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Rukh, for instance, never seems to have been able to extend his sway much beyond the Salt 
Range, and his failure to penetrate Kashmir may have been largely due to the Naqshbandi 
oiaposition or resentment. 

Who Shams ” was, it is not easy to say. But in all probability he is to be identified 
with Saiyid Mu!iamma.d, son of Saiyid Muhammad of Qatif, a descendant of course of the 
Imam Musa Kazim. Born at Qa’in 795 h. (a.d. 1393) he was initiated by the Khwaja 
IM fi.q Khutlani, who was a disciple of Saiyid ’Ali Hamadani, and from him received the title 
of Niirbakhsh. In 826 h. (a.d. 1423) he proclaimed himself Eihalif in Khutlan and was 
imprisoned by Shah Rukh at Herat in that year. He died at Rai in 869 H. (a.d. 1465). 
So far all is plain-sailing, but when we come to his successors the facts are obscure. Saiyid 
Muhammad is said to have been followed as head of the Order by his son, Shah Qasim. Well 
treated by Shah Isma’il Safawi, he died in 927 H. (a.d. 1521). But it is also said that S. 
Muhammad’s principal khalifa was A.siri (Shaikh Shams-ud-Din) Muhammad b. Yahya of 
Lahijan in Gilan, and that he settled in Shiraz where he built the Khanqah Nuria. A friend 
of Dawaui, Shah Lima’il visited him too in 910 h. (a.d. 1505). Besides a Diwdn Asiri 
loft a commentary on the GuUJmn-i-Rdz. His son Fida’i died in 927 H. (a.d. 1531) ; 
Cat. of Turkish MSS. in the British Museum, p. 650. It is fairly obvious that the Nurbakshis 
continued to exercise some influence in Persia under the Safawis, but that fact would not 
endear them to the Turkish authorities and amply explains why there is no allusion to Shah 
Qasim or Asiri and their protectors in such a w’ork as Brown's Dervishes. Nevertheless another 
disciple of S. Muhammad, one Shaikh Khalil-ullah Baqlani, is mentioned in the spiritual 
pedigree given in the Sabhat vl-Akhbar, a work which was actually translated from the Persia.n 
into Turkish in 952 H. (a.d. 1545) : ib., p. 323. 

The Disruption of the Naqshbandis. 

We now come to a crisis in the history of the Naqshbandi Order, which so far has not 
been explained. According to the Rashahdt its real founder was the saint Khwaja ’Ubaid- 
ullah, by name Nasir-ud-Din, but commonly known as the Khwaja Ahrdr or Hazrat lsh4n. 
This work makes Baha-ud-Din Naqshband merely a learned expositor of the principles of the 
Order. Yet it ascribes Khwaja Abrar’s investiture to Ya’qub Charkhi, himself a disciple 
of Baha-ud-Din. Other authorities however ignore Ya’qub Charkhi'* and make Khw&ja 
AhrS^r 5th, not 3rd, in spiritual descent from Baha-ud-Din, thus : — 

Bah^-ud-Din Naq.shband. 

Alai-ud-Din al-Att§.r. 

Ni/,am-ud-Din Khamush. The Tdrikh-i-RashPli .speaks of a Mauldna Niz&m-ud> 
Din Khamush or -i : op. cit., p. 194. I have failed to trace any other details 
of his personality, but the ’Ali-ilahis still have eight sects, one of which is styled 
Khainusiii : E.I., I, ]). 293. 

4 A iiitnoi' problem couccnting A'a tp'ib Clxarkhi is tho place of his burial. From “ information 
received ” 1 stated in A Olossarij oj Punjab Tribes and Castes, III, p. .SIS, that he was one of the four important 
disciples of Bali^-ud-Din Naqshband and was interred ut jialafko in the Ilijgar Dist. of that province. 
But according to the Rashahdt he lies buried at Hamalghatu (or -nu) in Hijjar-Shadman, Transoxiana, and 
East-South-East of Samarqand, though he was born in the Ghazni district of Afghanistan : JBAS., 1916, 
p. 61. This suggests that a Ya’qub (but not Charkhi) was buried at ilalafko. The doubtful passage in 
Babur’s Memoirs makes mention of a Ya'qub aa a son of Kh. Yahyi. Whether he was Yahya’s third son 
or not, this Ya’qUb may be the saint of M.i 
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Sultan-ii'l-Diii al-Kaslighari,® (but his real name was almost certainly Sa'id-ud-Din, 
and the Tdrtkli-i-RasMdi calls him. Sa’d-ud-Din).® He is however sometimes 
described not as a disciple of Nizam-iid-Din Khainusb, but of Saiykl Sharif ’Ali ■ 
b. Muhammad al-Jurjani, who died in 81G h. (a.d. 1414), and was the author 
of the Shark Muwdqif : Nassau Loes, Xafahut al-Uns, pp. 6, 2-3. 

’ Ubaid-ullah Samarqandi (Khwaja Atrai-). 

Le Chatelier again assigns not only Alai-ud-Din and Ya’qub Jarhi (Charkhi obviously) 
as disciples or rather successors to Baha-ud-Din, but also gives him a third successor in 
Nasr-ud-Din of Tashkand, Thus it seems clear that the Order began to show symptoms 
of disruption on the death of Balia-ud-Din. Le Chatelier however says that it was 
under the pontificate of Nasr-ud-DIn Tashkandi (who is not at all generally recognised as 
a khalifa of Baha-ud-Din) that the Order split up into two branches, that of the West 
under him as Grand Master, and the other of the East under another khalifa, Sultaii-ud- 
Din al-Kashghari. But the Turkish versions of the pedigree seem to acknowledge only 
the last-named- 

The Western Naqshbandis. 

Of the fate of the Western Naqshbandis little seems to be recorded in Turkish literature. 
From ’Ubaid-ullah al-Samarqandi the ‘ descent ’ pa>:'scs to Sh, ’Abdullah Alahi (as he was 
known in poetry), Arif billah ’Abdullah, ” the God-lmowing servant of God,’' of Simaw. 
He followed the jurisprudent ’Ali of Tus to Persia, quitting Constantinople ; and devoted 
himself to the secular sciences until ho was impelled to destroy all his books. His teacher, 
however, induced him to sell them all with the exception of one containing the dealings of the 
Saints, and give the proceeds in alms. From KermS-n he went to Samarqand, where he attached 
himself to the great Shaikh Arif billah ’Ubaid-ullah (the ‘little servant of God’), and at his 
behest he accepted the teaching of the Na.qshbandis from their Shaikh Baha-ud-Din. Later 
he went to Herat, and thence returned to Constantinople, but its disturbetl condition on 
the death of Muhammad If drove him to Yenija Wardav, where he died in 1490 a.d. He 
left at least two works, the Najdt al-Anvdh min Rasan il-Ashhdk, ‘ The Salvation of the Soul 
from the Snares of Doubt,’ and the Zdd al-Miishtdqln, ‘ The Victuals of the Zealous,’ some- 
times described as the Zdd al-Tdlibin or the MasUk at-Tdlibin (' The Victu-als of the Seekers,’ 
or Regulations for them): Hammer-Purgstall, GeschkhJ.e der Osmanischen Dirhikunst. I, p. 207. 
This sketch doe.s not hint that Alahi was head of the Western Naqshbandi.s. But it suggests 
that the Order was not popular with the imperial authorities at Constantinople in his day and 
thatpeoplc who wrote about its history were obliged to omit facts of cardinal importance in it. 

B Here Le Cliatolier, who actually cites the Rashahdt as his authority, has fallen into a two-fold error. 
On p. 150 of his Oonjrirks musulmmes du Hedjaz, ho gives an accouirt of “ Sultan-ud-Din al-Ks»shghari 
and his rosistaneo to ‘ Babar.’ But the future conqu -ror of India was not opposed by the Naqshbandi 
Shaikh. The prince in question was Mirza Babur, and tho Shaikh who opposed him was not Sultan-ud-Din 
al-KAshghari but Khwaja Ahrar. So far from being hostile to tlio branch to wliich tiro great Babur belonged, 
the Khwaja Ahrar fended off Jlirza Babur’s attack in tho interests of Abu Sa’id llirza, gi-andfathor of the 
future emperor : H. Bev.-ridgo in JRAS., lOlti. ii. 50. And so far from being opposed to the great 
Babur at Samarqand, the latter asserts that Khw.ija Ahrar apjioared to him in a dream and foretold his 
second capture of the city : Mrin^irs, 1, p. 139. Strangely enough Brown (The Derviehes, p. 136) makes 
“ our Lord Maulana Sa’id-ud-Din Kashghari ” the opponent of Mirza Babur, aud this too oii tho authority 
of tho Ra-ihahdt, thus endorsing one of Le Chit-lier’s errors. It seems ttum po-isible that more than one 
recension of that work exists, but oven if that be so, a consideration of tho dates invoh ed proves that it was 
Mirza Babui-, and not tho conqueror of India, who was thwarted at Samarqand by a Naqshbandi Shaikh. 
The great Babur made his first attempt on tho city in a.d. 1493, and could not possibly have been 
opposed by the precursor of Khwaja Ahrar, who had dieil in a.d. 1400, at least eight years earlier. 

« The Tdrikh-i-Rashidl adds that Sa’d-ud-Din ha.l a disciple in the ” Shaikh al-Islain,” Mautana 
’ Abd-ur-RaUman Jfimi : p. 194. This was of course the famous Persian poet Jami ’ ( a.d. 1414-92 ) ; 
E.I., 7, I, p. 1011, To the poet ho is credited with having ajip ared in a vision 
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From Alalii wc arc taken to Sh. Sa'i<l Akiuau al-Biikhari, as to whom I fail to fintl any 
record. Thence wc come to Sh. Muhammad Chalabi (the Turkish cognomen is noteworthy), 
‘•nepliew of Aziz,” and so to Sh. ’Abd-ul-Latif,^ nephew of Muhammad Chalabi. Here 
it is patent that the pedigree is quite fragmentary. 

These data and omissions suggest that by Evlia’s time the Naqshbandis had fallen under 
the disfavour of the imperial govornment, that the heads of the Western Naqshbandis were 
only recognized by it when they were harmless, and that, w'hile that Government did not 
venture to abolish the convents of the Order in the capital or elsewhere, it suppressed any 
leading institution which was likely to recall memories of the groat names in the Order or 
iucreaso the influence of its independent heads for the time being. 

The connection with the Eastern Naqshbandis was .similarly discouraged, if not entirely 
broken off. None ot the great Naqshbandis of India are commemorated by foundations at 
Constantinople. There is indeed one HindilarS (•' Indians ’) tahia at Khorkhor near Aq 
Sarai in Stambul, just as there is an Usbek-lar lahia there too. But most of the Naqshbandi 
convents bear names that are merely picturesque,® or only commemorate latter-day saints of 
the Order who were, frankly, nonentides. And .so, when the author of the Turkish 
al-Muqdsi'.l gives a list of the Naqshbandi saints of modern times, he has to omit all allusion 
to their chequered history in the Wc«t and fall back on the Indian silsila, which never had any 
real jurisdiction in Turkey ajid was certainly not recognised there by the im)aorial authorities. 

The Eastern Naqshbandis. 

To turn now to the Eastern Nacishbanctis, we have first to deal with the Khwaja Ahr^r. 
In his youth this saint had a vision of Christ, which was interpreted to mean that he would 
b.'come a physician, but ho himself declared that it foretold that he would have a living heart. 
Later on ho obtained great influence over Sultdn Abu Sa'id Mirza, a great-grandson of Timur 
and ruler of Mawara-un-Xahr from a.d. 1451 to 1463. This sovereign was then the most 
j)owerful of the Tim Uriels in Central Asia ; and Herat his capital was famous for its institutions 
and its learning. The Khwaja acted as envoy to the rivals of this ruler who were also 
dcscetulants of Timur. For the nonce he succeeded in making peace between them, but it 
was not permpment. The Khwaja died in .a.d. 1490 or porhap.s a year later.'® 

His descendants were : — 

(Khwaja Ahrar, ’Ubaid-ullah.) 


Khwajalca Khwaja Ya'iya, whom Babur styles Kh. Kalan : his father’s successor. 

Khwaju. I 

1/7 I ^1 T 

Zakaiia. ’AIxl-ul-BMji. Muhammad Amin. ? Ya’c^ub. 

bjth, with Kh. Yahya, murdered by Uzbogs in a.d. 1500. 

Regarding tlie sou.-^ of Kli. Ahrar, Babur make.-; a significant' statement. Between them 
ennuty aro^e, and tlu'n the elder b-a-ame the spiritual guide of the cider prince (Baisanc^ar 

7 Wcifc ihi> ilic *Ahd'Ul-Latif JSa<jr>hbaiidi wh'i died in 071 n. (v.rj. 1004), according to tho Mirdt 
a' K'l Lid'll of X. /-I ’.Mji-z'i li Malianimad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. RamazOn, a QdKi of Adrianoplc who 
(\\ :>[ in loOl i£. ' lid ' Cut. of Turk/dh d/.S’X. in (he British MuseiWij p. 3b. If so, v\o have again the curious 
tj' i iliHi li/ 1'. A Idiip of the Order is suppressed. 

» LA'iia Ml iitions two Indiaii convents, one of tho Hindus, '‘worshippers of fire,’’ where bodies 
eoiiid bj b r o' .Ail th- other, tho couveul of thj Indian Qalaudars, at the head of tho bridge of Kilghid- 
kiiauA : True /=. I, I’l, 2, p. 87. 

0 fj •) , ilif' Agvan-lar Takia-si, near tho ChiiiUi Mosque at Scutari, seems to Ix) so named from the 
Pors. akaoidiL, tlowor oi the (red) Judas-tree : Johnson, p. 144, and Rod- 

hjAi^, Tuir.. -ha) -L‘x., p. 09. Rvha’s translator calls it the Syringa. 

to 1910, p. 00, 


^4 
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Mirza) and the younger the guide of the younger (Sulfan ’Ali Mirza). Khwajahka Khu aja 
had stoutly refused to surrender Baisanqar when that prince had sought sanctuary in his 
house. Kh. Yahya on the other hand gave shelter to Sultan 'Ali Mirza, his rival. It is 
further stated by Babur that his teacher and spiritual guide ” was a disciple of Kh. Ahrar, 
by name ’Abdullah, but better known a.s Khwaja Maulana Qazi. Now this advi.sor was 
murdered by Babur’s enemies in 903 H. (1498 a.d.). Thus we see that there was a tendency 
for the sons and disciples of the reUgious chief each to attach himself to a member of the 
ruling hou.se descended from Timur. KhwS,ja Maulana Qazi was apparently hanged for no 
better reason than that he had been active in defence of Babur, a fate from which his religious 
character did not save him. But the tendency mentioned was not the universal rule, for we 
read of yet another disciplo of Kh. Ahrar, Hazrat Maul&na Muhammad Qazi, author of the 
Silsilat al-Arifin, who was honoured by the “ Hazrat i.shan ” with the title of tsluin (though 
he docs not appear to have been recognised as his .spiritual successor) and died in A.D. 1.51(1 with- 
out having attached himself to any prince. On the other hand Kh. Ahrar. it i-- ;-aid, alM) 
left a grandson “ Khwaja Niira ” or Hazrat Makhdumi Niira, who wa.s named Mahmud from his 
father and Shahab-ud-Din from hi.s grandfather (sir,), but received the title of Khwaja 
Khawand Mahmud. This saint followed Hutnayim to India, but found that he had been 
supplanted in favour by the sorcerer-saint Shaikh Bahlol". To this refusal on Humh- 
yun’s part to recognise Khwaja Nura’s claims to his hereditary veneration, the author of the 
Tdrtkk-i-Raskidi hints that all that emperor’s misfortunes were due : JEAS., 1916, pp. 59 ff. 
and Tdrikh-i-Eashidi, pp. 212 and 398-9. 

After the murder of Khwaja Maulana Qfizi, Babur seems to have had no .'piritual guide 
for a time. He declares that in 905 h. he was negotiating with Khwaja Yahya, but he admits 
that the Kliwftja did not send him any message, though several time.s penoiis uere sent to 
confer with him, i.e., in plain English, to pAtempt to seduce him from liis pJlegiance to Sxdtan 
’Ali Mirza. Whether the Khwaja was inclined to listen to such overtures must remain 
uncertain. At the worst all that can be reasonably regarded as luovcd agaiii.it him is that 
when Sultan ’Ali Mirza was bctraj’cd by his mother ami it became clear that Samarepuid must 
fall either to Bdbur or to Shaibani Khftn, the Khwaja ilescrteel Sultiui Ali a,ud ostensibly 
went over to Shaibani. But hi.s tardy submi.s.sion ditl not save him from the susjhcion 
(possibly well-founded) that he was really favouring Babur's claims, which were far stronger 
than Shaibani’s, to the possession of Saniarqand. In so doing ho would in fact have only 
been renewing an hereditary tie, for, Baburinform.s u.s, his father had appointed Khwajahka 
Khwaja keeper of his soal.'^ 

The slaughter of Khwaja Yalya with his two sons in a.d. 1500 did not of cour.se lying 
the silsihi or chain of spiritual descent of the western Ne-qshbandis to an end, but how it con- 
tinued i.s a mystory. The RasJiahdl .states that Yaliya had a third son, Muhammad Amin, 
who osc.rped death. On the other haird a tradition was current that Yahya heal a third (or 
fourth) .son, named Khwaja Ya’qub. This last is mentioned in Babur's jilcinoirs as onco 
appearing to him in a dix^am, but Beveridge holds that the passage is spurious : JRAS., 
1916, p. 73. It is however possible that it i.s gr-nuine, but that it was suppres.sed in the Persian 
translations, in order to make it appear that Babur was not under the spiritual protection 
of the Na(|shbandi Shaikhs. But this suggestion linds no confirmation, it must be admitted, 
in the authorities known to me. These are two, the Panjab traditions, and the Turkish work, 

11 This siiint, u l)i'otlioi' of tho bettoi'-lmowa saint Muhammad Ghaus of Gwalior, was, it is interesting 
to noti‘, put to d;ath by Mirz.i HindAl. brother of Humiyiin, in 94.>u.. (r.D. Id33) : Beale, Or. Biog. By., 
p. 370. On p. 203 B.ihlol appe.u's ns Pluil ! 

12 Babur describes him as a man uf learning, a gre.tt hngni.,t mid cxceiUng in talcenry. Hi' w.as also 
acquaint 'd willi luagH'. ‘/'I'.t'jh'j'ri. •. tiie pow.-i el canning rain .nvl -iV-iw b\ maeie ■ Mrmnh^. 1. p (if. 
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the 21init al-2Iuqdgid. Below, the spiritual pedigrees so preserved are set out in parallel 
columns : — 


Mirdf al-21uqdgi(}. 

1. iLiuLhia Ya'qub Charhi Hissari. 

2. Khwaja (a gap) Nasir-ud-Din "Ubaid- 

ullah Tashkandi Samarqandi. 

3. Muhammad Zahid. 

4. Maulana Darvish. 

5. Maulana Khwajagi Samarqandi. 

6. Maulana Shaikh Muhammad Samaqi. 

7. Imam Rabbani Mujaddid Alif-sani Sli. 

Ahmad Faruqib. ’Abd-ul-Wahid Faruqi 
Sirhindi, d. 1074 h. (a.d. 16G4). 

8. Sh. Muhammad Ma’sflm ‘Urwah’- Wasqa, 

Sahib Maktubat :d. 1097 h. (a.d. 1688). 

9. Sh. Saif-ud-Din ’Arif. 

10. Sh. Saiyid Muhammad Xiiri Budauni. 

11. Sh. Shams-iid-Din Ivlian Janan Mazhar. 

12. Sh. 'Alxlullah Dihlawi. 

13. Hazrat Zia-ud-Din Zu-’l-Jannahin 

Maulmia Khalid, d. 1242 h. at the ago 
of 50 (a.d. 1827). (Hence the Order 
is called Khalidia.) 


The Pan jab tradition. 

Ya'qub Fharkhi. 

Nasir-ud-Din ’Ubaid-ullah Ahrar. 

Muhammad Zahid. 

Maulana Darvish Muhammad. 

Maulana Khwajgi Amkinki (sic). 

Khv.aja Muhammad Baqi-billah Berang. 
Imam Rabbani Mujaddid Ahfsani Sh. 
Ahmad Faruqi Sirhindi. 

Kh. Muhammad Ma’sum. 

Sh. Saif-ud-Din. 

M. Hafiz Muhammad Muh.sin Dihlawi. 
Saiyid Niir Muhammad Budauni. 
Shams-ud-Din Habib-ullah Mazhar Shahid. 
Mirza Janjanan. 

DIujaddid Miatusaliswal (?) Ashar Sayid 
’Alxlullah (Shah Ghulam ’Ali Ahmadi). 
Shah Abu Sa’id Ahmadi. 

Shah Ahmad Sa’id Ahmadi. 

Haji Dost Muhammad Qandhari. 

Haji Muhammad ’Usman — whoso shrine is 
at Kulachi in the Dera ’Ism&’il Dist., 
Pan j ah. 


The 3Iirdt al-3Ivqdsid, it will bo ob.sorvcd, omits all mention of the silsila of the West- 
ern Naqshbandis, Alahi and liis .succes.sor.s. Now the Naqshbandis have always been numerous 
and imiiortant in Turkey. They have, or had when Browm wrote, 52 takias in Constantinople 
alone. In other Turkish towns also they had many foundation.s, e.g., three at Brusa : Evliya, 


II, p. 8. 

The taJeias at Constantiuopb include ono named '' Ahmad al-Bukh&ri Takiasi,” which 
must commemorate Sh. Sa'id Ahmad al-Bukhari, Alahi’s successor. It is in the Kabftn 
Daqiq (Flour Weigh-House) at Stambul. 

They also include four called Amir Bukhara Takiasi. Who the ‘ Amir Buklnlra ’ was, it is 
hard to say with any certainty. A Shams-ud-Din Bukhari (not to be confused with Shams-ud- 
Din Muhammad Bukhari, the ‘Amir Sulfan’ of Bayazid I’s reign) was a Persian, who came 
to Constantinople in the time of Muhammad II and there roso to eminence as the Shaikh 
of the reign of Bayazid II. He lived as a Naqshbandi, and his cloister is one of the principal 
Naqshbandi foundations in the Turkish capital : Hammer-Purgstall, GdOD, I, p. 212. 
This must bo the convent ‘ just out.sido the Adrianoplo Gate,’ in wliich lies Shaikh Ahmad 
‘ Bukhara ’ (? al-Bukhari) in tho mausoleum built for him by Murad III, near the Flower- 
Hall ; Evlia, I, pt. 2, p. 21. If this Sh. Ahmad was tho head of the Order, it is clear that it 
was favoured by Murad 111, though Evlia, who is very chary of details where the Naqshbandis 
are concerned, does not say that Sh. Ahmad Bukhara belonged to tliat Order. But he adds : — 
Sh, Ahmad SMiq, from Tashkendi in Bokhara, who made tho journey on foot three times 
from Balkh to Constantinople (and back again) is buried at the convent of Amir Bokhara,” 
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And further : — " Sh. Khak Dada, the chief fountain of contemplation, horn at Pergamus, 
was most famous by the name of Na’lbenji (the farrier)”; and at Rumeli Hissar is the takia of 
a farrier-saint, Na’lbar Mafimad ESendi, a Naqshbandi. 

In the religious teaching of the Naqshbandis there was not much that would explain 
all this. They taught that a life could be purchased by the sacrifice of another life ; and twice 
Khwaja Ahrar was saved from death by men devoting themselves (becoming fedd) in order 
to restore him to health : JRAS., 1916, p. 75.^3 This example was clearly followed by Babur, 
when he resolved to offer up his own life to save that of Humayun : Memoirs, II, p. 442. 

Babur, like his descendant Aurangzeb, was buried in a tomb open to the sky. Whether 
Jahangir’s tomb at Lahore was also hjT^tliral is still a moot question : Journal of the 
Punjab Historical Society, III, p. 144. But it is noteworthy that Jahangir rebuilt Babur's 
tomb in A. D. 1607-8 -.Memoirs, II, p. 426. This usage was certainly not confined to the Xaq,-,h- 
bandis, though Khwaja Baqi-billah has no building over his grave at Dclili : Ro>e, Gloss. 
Punjab T. and G., Ill, p. 550. It appears rather to have liecorae a Chishti practice ; ih., 
p. 530. (Qutb Shah forbade a building to be erected over his tomb at 2>Iihrauli near Dehli.) 

But the political predilections of the Naqshbandis may well have led to their persecution 
at the hands of the Sultans of Turkey. As we have seen, a Nurbakh^hi wrote a treatise on 
political ethics. Khwaja Ahrar’s dependents by their influence protected many poor de- 
fenceless persons from oppression in Samarqand, says Bfibur: Memoirs, I. p. 40. In truth the 
Naqshbandi Khwajas seem to hav'e .sought to give new life to the old idea, that be.dilo the 
secular King should stand a divinely-guided advi&er, the keeper of his seal and his 
conscience, and the interpreter of the spirit, not merely of the letter, of the formal laws. 

BOMBAY, A.D. 1660—1667. 

(A few remarks on Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan’s Resume of 
Anglo-Portuguese Negotiations.^) 

BY S, M. EDW^mDES, C.S.I., C.V.O. 

Dr. Shafaat A. Khan’s new work, which consists of important documents pre.scrvcd in 
the Public Record Office, the India Office, and the British Mu.scum, linked together into a 
more or less connected narrative by the author's explanatory Comments, throws much light 
upon the circumstances of Bomba}' in the latter half of the seventeenth century and on the 
tortuous negotiations Ix-twecn England and Portugal, v hieh aecompauied the .surrender of 
the Island. An important feature of the materials here collected is their wealth of informa- 
tion on the commercial usages of the period. For it was not merely a Ciucstion of ix^tty dues 
and vexatious tolls : it was the vital problem of the security of the Company's trade and 
the safety of its subjects.” Moreover, writes Dr. Khan , “ the elaborate reports of the Council, 
tho active .sui)port of the King, and the numerous representations to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, show the intimate connection between the foreign and economic policy of England ; 
while the keen and sustained interest manifested by Charles II in tho varied colonial and 
commercial activities of tho times vindicate that monarch from the reckless charges hurled 
by his opponents.” 

To the student of Bombay history almost every page of this book contains something 
of interest. One meets, for example, with new variants of the spelling of the name of the 
Island, which do not seem to have boon noticed by previous historians. In an account of 
the Anglo-Dutch attack on the Island in a.d. 1626 wo find " Bumbay" ; David Davis’ descrip- 
tion of the same event speaks of “' Bumbaye ; ’’ while Kerridge in his dispatch of January 4th, 

13 For a much earlier instance of the practice vide R. Hartmann, al-Qushair'i's Darstdlung dee tSiiJUtims, 
Turk. Bibl., 18, p. 46. 

1 Anglo-Portuguese Negotiations relating to Bombay, a.d. 1660-1677, by Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt. D., 
F.R.Hist.S., University Professor of History, Allahabad. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
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162S. the name ■'Bnmbaiee. " Phonetically, there is little difference between this 

ajul tile pro]/ei' Vernacular name Mumbai." In a.d. 1654. however, the Com25any in a petition 
to Ch'oniMell de.^eribe the Island as Bone Bay,” which is reminiscent of the old erroneous 
deiiwition from " Buon Bahia quasi Boon Bay.” After that date the name is almost 
invariably written “ Bombaim,” until it is finally suiierseded by “Bombay.” The late 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson was probably correct in holding that Mumbai, “Mother Mumba,” 
the eiionymous goddess of the Island, is a local fonn and manifestation of “ Mommai,” the 
well-known village-goddess in Kathiawar. 

Dr. Khan remarks that Kerridge's disimtch of a.d. 1628 contains the earliest description 
of Bombay by an English writer, and that his infomiation vas obtained from '‘one Richard 
Tuck, an English sayler,” who had long .'crved the Portuguese and frequented the Island. 
He describes the inhabitants "both of Bumbaiee and Sahsett ” as “ poo re fishermen and 
other laboul'tr^. -abject to the Portugal!” These are the “Cooleys ” (Kofis), “ Callim bines 
ami Bimdei'inrs (Kunbis and Biiandarisj. and 'Frasses ” (Farash) etc., of later writers. 
Another point, v iiich i.s clearly indicated in a report ol the. Company to Charles II in February 
1675-6, tl'.e former importance of Mahim. ' U ithin this Haven or Bay," they write, 
■ 'tamC tile Island of Bombaim (called anciently Mahim). which gives Title and denomina- 
don to the \^lio!e Soa that enU-rs, which is called the Port of Bombaim. There arc some 
■mall .-poll.- of Islands as Tnuubay Galean and others as Elefanta and Patacas scarce worth 
(.hr part of the Island of Bomba.im stands Mahim. the name formerly 
(d thi’ wiioli' Island There, ju old time, was built by the Moore- a great Ca.stle. and in the 
times oi the King- oi Portugal! this was the place uheiv his Courts and the Custorae house 
wa- kept, and here were the Duties paid by the vessels of Salset. Tuimbay, Gallean and 
Bundy on tlm .Mnue etc 80 far as I can remcinlx-r. none of the early records in India 
r<-fer O ell at ly e ■ thi- to the original importance of Malom. and particularly to the fact that 
the wholo I'land wa- originally styled Mahim. the Poitugue.-e transliteration of Main (i.e.. 
MaJiika', ati ). h Inch u as tho name of the lormer city of the almost legendary Raja Bimb. 

The knowledge of the Island possessetl by the Court of Committees compares favourably 
with the gro-- icnorance rli, -played by ,-ome memlxu's of the King's entourage. Even tho 
Lords of the Council who examined vciy carefully the territorial claims of the English against 
their Potlugue-e antaeonist.- were handicajiped by having no map of Bombay, and could not 
therefore nAljudicate .a-- clearly a- they might have done uixm the Comjranv s view that 
Sal.-ettc and Karanja formed a.n integral jiart of the territory ceded to England under tho 
iMairiage-Ti’ealy. Charles II. however, was bent upriii upholding the Comjiany's claims, 
and it was really hi.- rejmdiation of Huinjibrey Cooke '.s agreement with the Portuguese 
\ icei'oy and bi,- advocacy of the Com|)anys case against the Portugue.-e that formed tiio 
hiiuiflation of Bombay s suliscquent exjian.-ion 


The doruments of the jicriod throw lurther light on Humpihiey Cooke s character and 
beiiatiour, A letter from him to the .Secietary of .State dated August 26th, 1664. jirovcs 
the tnitli of ( olop.el B!ddui[)hs ojiinimi a- to the e.xaci date (Apiil 6 th) of Sir Abraham 
•Shijiman'.-, death, pubhslud in rate, vol Xl.i, Jtll2, and jii.-tilics the view adojited 
m the (l.rjiJur (J Ihnabnij Cilif aw! fsl.ui'L that .Shijmian flied in Airril, 1664. Cooke. '.s 
lelli r, V, bich is writti 11 fomi ' Angedira l.-i.md in E.i.ste bidia.' disclose,- the terrilile mor- 
tality imong the -oldii rs from the poi.-ouou' ail !,f this unhouldsum ” jilace, and then, 
aflc 1 d( c, lilting iqiou tnc iiear y charge,- incurred by Cooke as Governor in housekeejiing 
and SI i\ tint.-, winch could not he axoydtd for our nation s honour,” proffers a rcc^ue.st 

* f'a g'aiit him a two year- eoinmission as ' Governor in Bombaim ” at a salary 

• HT I ' another long letter of March fird, 1664-65 Cooke complains of tho 

hetwe^^ Oxinden tlie earlie.st indication, as Dr. Khan remarks, of that friction 

10 mg b and tho Company s officers which led later to the cession of Bombay to 


A 
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the Compajiy. This letter is chiefly valuable for its description of the Island at the moment 
that Cooke received charge of it from the Portuguese. 

“ What they [the Portuguese] delivered,” writes Cooke, “ wa.s only two small Bulworks, 
some Earth and Stones (the Ceremony for the Island) as appeareth by the pajiers of Eenclition. 
The King of Portugal (a.s they say) hath neither house. Fort, Ammunition, nor foote of Land 
on it, onely the Aforrowcs or Rents, which is but small, importing about 700 lb. yearly. 
The two Bulworke,s they delivered (Donna Ennes da Miranda clmmes to bee hcr.s) and 
appeareth so with the hou.sp Our King’.s Majestie hath nothing more than the Rents that 
the King of Portugall had. with the Island and Port, which Ijeing wholy unfortyfied will cost 
much tuonies to make it defenceable by Sea and Land, which must be donne if his Majestic 
intend.s to make anjdhing of it. At present I .shall onely make a Platfonue for our security 
while [awaiting?] further orders from hi.s Maje.stie, which with the two Bulworke.s will hold 
all our Ordnance." 

Cooke then proceeds : — '' In thi.s Island wa.s neither Ctoveinment nor Ju.stice. but all 
eases of Law was carried to Tannay and Bassin.” He therefore appointed "for the nhole 
Island a Tannadar, which is a kind of under Ca 2 )tain.” on 300 xeraphins a year : also a Justice 
of the Peace ; two per.sons to take care of Orphan ts E.states. one for the white iteople and 
ono for the Black ; ” and ” two Customens, one at Maym and aaiother at thi^ place." He 
also "enordered a Prison to bee made to keeiw all in cpiietness. obedience and subjection, 
these jreople generally being very litigious,” and ho jrro loosed . "if our monies will reach,” 
to build two custom -housc.s. " In the Island,” he adds. " a,re five churches, nine Townes 
and villa, ge.s, and upward.s of 20,000 souls, as the Padres have given mee an Account : the 
generall Language is Portugueoz. soethat it will be necessary the Statutes and Lawes should 
bee translated into that Language. Tlie I'loople most of them are very poore " The Jc.suits, 
according to Cooke, wore doing their utmost to bring the English into disrepute by kidna])ping 
■■ Orphant.s off this Island, of the Gentues. Moores and Banians, to force them to bee 
Christians, which if should bee .suffered wee shall never make anything of this jdaci-, for tlu' 
liberty of Conscience makes all the aforenamed desirou.s to live amongst U'.' 

In later rojrort.s Cooke refers to his r^uarrel with the Portugue.se about Mahim, which 
” is the best ^rart of thi.s Island.” ' 1 never took Boate to p;ass our men. when I took the 
posse.ssion of it, and at all times you may got' from one place to th ' other ih'y-shod. 1 cannot 
imagine how they cann maket them two Islands." Ho aLo desci'ibes the foriificatioiis which 
he erected on the lancLidt! of the Great House, ‘all done with Turffo and Cucer niitt tna's 
14 foote hygh round,” and stab's that he turned all the jK'ujile in Bombay on to the work 
of construction, giving them no pay, but '' only somethingo ttj drinke." The letter was 
accomjtanied by a " ruff draught ” of the fortification, which is probably the very plan 
rec'eiitly discovered by -Mr. William Fo...ter in the Public Record Olfice. Cooke, r.s is well 
known, was shortly afterwards removed from his jjost in Bombay and died sabsccpiently 
in Salsette, after causing as much trouble as he could to his .succis.sor. The oharaeter of 
his brief term of administration is described by Sir Gervase Lucas in a letter of March 2, 
1000-7— ■■ At mj arrival! here 1 found Mr. Cooke very weary of his imployment, haveiiig just 
at that time run as Farr a.s his -Majesties Treasure would inable him : and if not so seasonably 
relievu'il as by my arrival, it had been very hazardous how His ifajesties Island and jieo^de 
had boon disposed of : f(jr he had, by his iiujirudi'iico and bribery, lockt himselfe u^^ from 
justly advancing his Majesties Revenue.” Others who caused annoyance to Sir Gervaso 
wore the Jesuits, Bernardino de Tavora, and Igius (s/c) de Miranda, who controlled the whole 
Island and the sea-fishing, levied tribute from the ^Jcojile and e.vercisr'd " the iiower of 
punishment, imjuisonment, whijij^ing, .starving, banishnK'Ut.” Lucas ^mt a sto^) to tlie-e 
rights and prerogatives, and warns the Lord Chancellor that he is sure on this account to 
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receive “ loud Out-cries ” against him. It was left to Gerald Aungier eventually to put 
an end to the hostilities between the Engli.sh and the Portuguese landholders and to substitute 
order for chaos in Bombay. 

One of the most interesting papers included in Dr. Khan’s book is Wilcox’s long report 
of December 1672, on the establishment of English I^awin Bombay. Wilcox was appointed 
Judge in August l(i72 ; the Statute Book and other law books arrived from England in 
December of that year ; and Wilcox framed a code of Civil Procedure which superseded the 
Protugueso Law. Space permits of the notice of only a few of the details mentioned in the 
report. Bombay was divided into throe “ hundreds,” Bombay, Mahim and Mazagon, each of 
which had a Justice of the Peace and a Constable. There were to be two prisons, one for 
debt, the other for criminals, which were to be in charge of a “ sufficient person,” who was to 
bo jmnished with imprisonment and fine if any “ felons and murders ” escaped from custody. 
Among the officers of the Sessions was a Constable, who was to servo for a year only, a 
successor being chosen “every Easter Mundy by' the major Voices of the Inhabitants.” 
Each of the three “ hundreds ” was to choose its own Constable. The Governor (Aungier) 
decided that the formal introduction of the English Law and the opening of the Comt of 
Judicature .should be marked by .special ceremonial, and fixed August 1st, 1672, as the date 
of the function. But on that day “ there fel so prodigious a quantity of raine that his 
Hour, was forced to put of the solemnity till the eight day.” On the latter date, acordingly, 
the following procession marched “ into tlui Bazaar nearc two miles in circumference, [and] 
came to tlv Guihl Hal [perhaps Mapla Por, Aungier's Fair Common-House], where the 
Governor Entring the Court, took the Chaire.” 

“I. Fifty' Bandaries in green liveries. 

2. 20 Gentues 'j 

20 Moorenien I representing different castes, etc. 

20 Christians J 

3. His Honrs, horse of State lead by an Englishman. 

4. Two Trumpets and Kettle Drums on Horseback. 

5. Th(“ Jvagli>h and Portugal Secretary on horseback, carrying his Majesties letters 
Patent to the Honble. Company and their Commission to the Governor tyed up 
in :-earf-i. 

6. Tlif Ju,-,tiees of the Peace and Council richly' habited on horseback. 

/. ine Go\ernorin hi.^ Pallankeen with fower English pages on each side in rich liveries 
, bj re-headed, Sui'rounded at a distance with Peon.s and Blacks. 

8. Tile Chu'ke of the Pa ])ers on foot. 

y. ihe fower Atturneys or Common Leaders on foot. 

10. The Keeper of the Prisons and the two Tip.staffs on foot, bareheaded before the 

Judg. 

11. The Judg on Horseback on a Velvet broad cloth. 

12. His Servants in Purple serge liveries. 

13. Fower Constables with their .staves. 

14. Two Churchwardens. 

15. Gentlemen in Coaches and Palankeens. 

16. Both the Companies of foot (excejrt the main Guard) marching in the Reare. 

One feels a little sorry for the Governor’s English pages and others who had to walk 
arehf aded through the bazaar on a muggy day in the monsoon. But heads were possibly 
arcer in tho.so days ; and our friends, including the two Churchwardens, probably made up 
or eir orced exertions after the conclusion of the ceremony. The Governor made a remark- 
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able speech at the opening of the Court, which Wilcox quotes in full ; after which an order 
was given for the release of all prisoners, and the day ended with feux-de-joie, bonfires, and 
general merrymaking. 

'■ Never was there a joyfullcr day,” writes Wilcox ; “ the whole Island is become English.” 
In conclusion, in order to prove to the Directors that “ al uncleanness ” was being severely 
dealt with, he gives the full details of a case of rape, committed by ‘‘ one ol your private 
centinels, a Dutchman,” and describes how the culprit was convicted and sentenced to be 
hanged, but w’as in the end punished by simple banishment, in response to the prayers of 
the inhabitants, who objected to an execution taking place immediately after the ratification 
of Aungier’.s famous Convention. The Dutchman was not the only European who fell foul 
of Wilcox’s subordinates : for he adds that a French man had his house puld down for seling 
drink and permitting publick gaming on the Lord’s day in time of prayer, as also for harbour- 
ing lewd women, and suffering al kind of debauchery, and al this after warning given him to 
the contrary.” Several persons, presumably English, were fined for refusing to come to 
Church. The authorities of those days were all for a “ dry ” Bombay, but their rules and 
penalties produced little or no effect, as is clear from the account of the Revd. F. Ovington 
who visited the Island seventeen j'ears later. 

Sivaji, or Savageo as the name is written, is twice mentioned in thi,s collection of docu- 
ments, once in a letter of January 1663-4 from that “ mercurial character, ” Henry 
Gary, to the Earl ot Malborough, which describes Sivaji’s sack of Surat, and again in a report 
of November 1660, which apparently refers to the Maratha’s famous escape from Agra. A 
well-known Bombay figure of those early days, who also figures in these records, is Alvaro 
Pirez de Tavora, lord of the manor of Mazagon. Shortly after the acceptance of his Con- 
vention, Aimgier gave de Tavora a commission in the Mazagon militia. When the Dutch 
were threatening an attack on Bombay in a.d. 1673, de Tavora “ did on a sudden, either 
cowardly or treacherously, desert his command and abandon the Islaird, ” setting an evil 
example which was immediately followed by above ten thousand of the Portugall and other 
inhabitants.” Aungier thereupon issued a proelamation ordering all the runaways to 
return uuthin twenty-four hours on pain of confiscation of their e.states, and, “ because it 
was a time to act with re.solution,” he sealed up their houses. All returned except de Tavora, 
who was thereupon summoned personally to return within forty days, his estate in the 
meantime being placed in charge of his mother. To this summons de Tavora paid no heed, 
but remained in Portuguese territory, whence he bombaarded the French and Dutch admirals, 
the Portuguese Viceroy', and the Eaest India Company with peditions and misrepresentations 
of Aungier 's action. The matter was finally settled by the Company in Decembc'r 1677, 
when “ a demonstration of sorrow and submission ” by de Tavora did Ix'get in the Court 
a sence of tenderness and compassion towards the Gentleman,” and they ordered that if de 
Tavora similarly apologised for his mislxdiaviour to the Governor and Council in Bombay, 
his estates should bo restored to him. That they w'ere re.storc'd is apparent from the fact, 
recorded in the Bombay City Gazetteer, vol. II, p. 392, that the proixwty remained in iwssession 
of de Tavora’s descendants until 1731, when it was sold by their order in three lots to Antonio 
de Silva, Antonio de Lima, and Shanlira Sinoy (Shankar Shenvi). 

I have quoted enough from Dr. S. A. Khan’s book to indicate its claim to the attention 
of all students of Bombay history. Containing as it does documents of such interest and 
importance, the book will be a valuable addition to the history of the early years of Crown 
and Company rule in the Island , 
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RE.AlAliK.S ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 


By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt., C.B„ C.I.E., F.S.A., 

Chi'f Comtiiis^ionei . Andaman and Nicobai- Islands, from A.D. 1894 to 1903. 

{Continued from 'page 157.) 

(6) Ethnological Observations ; Ceremonies. 

Mr. Portinan is quoted on p. 24, thus : — ” Mr. Portraan gives the following meanings 
of the oth^r tribal names of the South and Middle Andaman, but the derivations are .somewhat 
doubtful; — Alta-Bea, fresh water; Oko-Jiiwoi. they cut patterns on their bows; Aka- 
Kol, bitter or salt taste. " It is a pity that thU quotation is jirinted, because it .serve.s to 
perpetuate an error. Aka-Kol, if it im-ans anything at all ascertainable, means ' flower.’ 
In none of the dialects doe.s the name convey ' bitter or salt taste." I may say here at once, 
on innumerable opjjortunities for judging, that where Mr. Man and Mr. Portinan diSer, it is 
much the .safer plan to follow the foriuer, and further that, unle.ss one has jicrsonal knowledge 
on the jioint, it i^ wise to look tor corroboration before quoting a statement made by the 
latter. 

From the .same page 1 take another quotation ; — " I may take this opportunity of point- 
ing out two errors in the names of tribe, s given in the Census Report of 1901. The name Aka- 
Chariii " is given as Aka-Chariar ; the stem -ar means "to talk ’and is not an essential part 
of the tribal name ; Ak'i-tfhari-ar-bom means " he talks the Chari language.” I fear it is Mr. 
Brown that is in error, not tlie Census Report. The names given in the Report were those 
ot the tribes as known to the Aka-Bea tribe, and they were selected on the principle already 
e.x[jlained. The Census officers had to choose a language for recording the names of all the 
tribc.s. No other plan would be uniform and intelligible. They purposely chose the language 
they knew best,— the .\ka-Bea. In this connection I may remark that when Mr. Brown writes 
.so confidently of the true sense of an Aka-Chariar sentence, one must take into account his 
very short sta}^ amongst the tribe.^^ 


His next criticism on the same page is not more fortunate. According to him the second 
error of the Census officers was in recording tlm name of a " new ' tribe as Aka-Tabo. His 
words are ; ” The name Aka-Bo is given as Aka-Tabo ; t'a-Bo means ' I (am) Aka-Bo,’ 

t’a-Jeru means ' I (am) Aka-Jeru," the prefix aka- being contracted to a- after the personal 
pronoun f’= I or m\^" The name of the tribe in Aka-Bea, the Census language, was un- 
questionably Tabo and so was rightly n.'corded, whereas Mr. Brown’s form will not .stand 
criticism. Thus, as above quoted, he say^s (p. 24) that t'a-Bo means ' I (am) Aka-Bo ’ and 
that t meaii-s ' I or my'. On p. 54, liowever. lie says, " the z\ka-Jeru equivalent for ' my 
father ’ is C a-mai, the C being the personal jnonuuu ' my,’ after which the prefix aka- 'is con- 
tracterl to a-. iSimilarly ' thy fath'-r " is ng'a-mai and ‘ their father ’ or ' their fathers ’ 
is n'o-m u, ' aka-mai, according to Mr. Brown (p. 54) meaning ’ his father.’ Here I' is clearly 
stateil to mean ' my ’ and a to be a contracted form of nUt, the spi'ci.al prefix for tribal names 
and also for ’ father. On this 1 have to make two obserwitions. Mr. Brown makes, in the 


above instanees of proper names, i.c., of nouns, t’ to mean both ‘ 1 (am) ’ and ' I or my ’ (p. 24), 

11 I am obliged to adhere to the established spelling and not to adopt Mr. Brown’s. Non-Conti- 
nental presses do not admit of any other course. 


^1“ Working on the analogy of tho Jarawa “ m'Onge-bo, I-tingo beoomo (am),” and Mr. Brown’s 
^ m'^im-ng a-mai-bi, who your father become (is),” may it not be after all that his “ Aka-chari-ar- 

p. .j 1) merely means “ (ho) a-Chaiiar-is ? (ho is a Chariar) ” ? In wliich case the name would be 
properly recorded as Churiar. 
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and also to mean ‘ my ’ (p. 54) : and betakes a to be afoz contracted. I beg leave to doubt it 
all without the strictest proof, as it is contrary to Andainane.se linguistic habit, where that 
is known for certain. 

E.g. 


Bea. 

Balawa. 

Bojigyab. 

Jwai. 

Kol. 

I dol 

dol 

tul 

te 

tu 

my dia 

dege 

tiya 

tiyc 

tiyi 

I, my d’ 

d’ 

t’ 

t’ 

t' 


So I' is extremely unlikely to mean both 'I ‘ and ‘ my ' in the cdiovc proiicr names, 
on Mr. Brown’s own showing. Tabo, therefore on the whole argument, is more likely to 
be the correct form of the tribal name than Bo, and Mr. Brown has created confusion by 
usmg Bo throughout his book. I am afraid I am my.self ultimately r.'sponsiblc, owing to 
my method, accepted without acknowledgment by Mr. Brown, of mak'ng Mincoiuc out of 
m'ongebe (verbal phrase), which, however, is not quite the .same thing as m'dnge (nominal 
phra.se). It is just possible, from Mr. Brown's phrase " achiu-ng’a-mai-bi, who is your 
father ? ” (p. 54), that ‘-fabo-bi " might mean ‘ I am an Abo,’ but this is not his inference ; 
and from this observation it does not follow that I'abo without a verb following it means 
” I am a-Bo or Aka-Bo.” 

I now turn to the very important subject of expre-S-sions for relationships and the like, 
The essential point here is accuracy of observation and report, as all subicquent theorising 
is obviously dependent on it. At p. 56 Mr. Brown writes as follows ; — “The terms of 
relationship of the Akar- Bale tribe may b' taken as re.piv.sentative of tlm tribes of the 
South Andaman. The following list contains call the more important of them." Mr. Brown 
must excuse my calling the tribe in quc.stion Balawa according to th > e.stabhshcd system, 
and also my remarking that here he is in Mr. Man's area of direct observation, where his 
statements can be tested. 

On p. 58 he says : "A parent often speaks ot his or her infant son as d'db-biih and of Ins 
infant daughter as d' ab-pal, ab-bula and ab-pal being the terms for ' male ' and ' female.' '' 
And in a footnote he says ; ' Dege btilu and dege pal mean ' my husband ' and 

' my wife ’ respectively.” There is nothing in the text to show that these statements disagree 
w'itliMr. Man’s. However, wluat the latter has said is that " d« 6 - 6 i((« means ' my particular 
man, iny husband’ as distinguished from dia {dege) bidet, ' my man.' Just as dab-pail 
means ‘ my wife ' and 'dia (dege) pail ' my woman.' So ad-ik-ijale is ' my (newly-married) 
husband : ' dai-ik-ijate, ' my (new^'-married) wife ' ; tk-ke being • to take ’ ; these 
I'xprcs.sions are used during the tirst few months after marriage. An infant son is by both 
parents called dia (dege) ota, ' my little boy.' and an infant elaughter, dia (dege) kata, ' my 
little girl.’ " The absence of any reference to the existence of this information is more 
than regrettable, because Mr. Brown ha.s based an argument on truncated and therefore 
insufficient evidence. 

An instance of criticism on similar insufficient uitorm.ation occurs on p. 75. Mi'. M.au 
i.s fpioted as to widow marriage; and as to having said : " Should she have no younger brother- 

in-law (or cousin by marriage), however, *he is free to wed whom she will.” ^Ii'. Brown then 
proceeds to .say that ” there is an ambiguity here in the u.se of the term ' younger brother,’ 
for the Andamanese have no word meaning simply ' 5 'oungcr brother.' ” Such a statement 
depends on how much one knows of the language. Mr. Man knew of no difficulty on the 

13 Syncopated form before an open vowel : in the case of nouns meaning ‘ my ’ : in the oa.se of 
verba raeaaing ' 1 
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point. As explained to him the terms ddkd-kdm generally, and also dar-doatinga and dar- 
wej(er)itiga, occasionally were used for ‘ my younger brother ’ and ddkd-kdm also for “ my 
uterine younger half-brother,’ while ddr-dSatinga and dar-wej(er)inga signified also ‘ my 
younger haK-brother (if consanguine).’ Similarly the terms ad-en-tobare, ad-en-tobanga or 
ad-en-lokare, ad-en-tokanga were used for ‘ my elder brother ’ and dar chdbil entd-bare (or ento- 
kare) for ‘ my elder half-brother,’ (uterine or consanguine).” 

The whole of the criticism on page 75 is captious. E.g.,“ Mr. Man says ‘ it is not consider- 
ed decorous that any fresh alliance should be contracted until about a year had elapsed from the 
date of bereavement.’ I knew of one case, however, of a woman with a young child, who 
married again only a fortnight or so after her husband’s death.” Mr. Man was here describing 
a social attitude when the society was numerous : Mr. Brown saw it so diminished as to be 
broken up. A social custom, therefore, might well be strictly apj)lied in the former’s day 
and loosely in the latter’s. The inference is that if it comes to a question of the essential 
trustworthiness of the evidence available the palm must be given to Mr. ilan. 

The value of evidence as to social relations is so very important in discussions such as the 
present one, that I follow it further. I was much struck with the statements on p. 65 criti- 
cising Mr. 3Ian thus : “ It will be ohserved that the Akar-Bale list is consistent and logical 

throughout. It seems probable that there is an error in Mr. Man’s list, and that ‘ husband’s 
younger sister ’ should be aka-ba-pail in.stead of olin, while ‘ younger brother’s wife ’ should 
be otin instead of aka-ba-pail. This would make the Aka-Bea list consistent with itself and 
with the Akar-Bale list.” I submitted this jiaragraph to Mr. Man and ho at once wrote back : 
“ I am willing to concede that it is probable that ' husband’s younger sister ’ should be dkd- 
bd-pail (not otin) and that younger brother’s wife ’ .should be vtin (not dkd-bd-pail)."^* 
The reply is complimentary to Mr. Brown’s acutcnc.ss, but it also shows the difference in lite- 
rary manners between the two writers, for there is nowhere that I can see any hint in Mr. 
Brown's book of his debt to his predecessor for information gathered with great labour and 
patience or of the assistance it had obviously been to him in making his observations, and, 
it may be added, his criticisms. Whereas Mr. Man will acknowledge an error, if there is one, 
without hesitation in the interests of scientific accuracy. 

Mr. Brown can also be caught tripping in the same way, for at the bottom of the same 
page 65, he has inverted Balawa and Bea terms. His table runs : — 

Aka-Bea Akar-Bale 

Da Maia Sir 

In Ghana' ^ Lady 

Whereas it should run — 

Bea Balawa 

Maia Da Sir 

Ghana In Lady 

On the next page (66) Mr. Brown say.s : “ According to Mr. Man these last two terms 

[did maia and did rnaiola] are applied not to a man’s own father, but to the other jjersons 
whom ho addresses as maia. This is contraelicted by Mr. Portman who gives dia-irmiola as 
the x\ka-Bea for ‘ my father These two witnesses ^re here quoted as of equal value. Both 
worked before Mr. Brown’s time and he is apparently not able to distinguish between them, 
although he was for some time in Port Blair itself. And then in a footnote he remarks : “ The 

natives commonly applied the term to me in the form Mam-jula.” Mamjola (Father, Great- 
ly Tho whole tribe has now disappeared and there is no ono left to question. 

15 For the benefit of the reader I have not adopted Mr. Brown’s transcription. 
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nian, Chk f) was apjkic cl not only to Jlr. Man as long ago as ISTi but also before that to Messrs, 
Corbyn and Houifray, liis picdcec .^.-ois iii chai'ge of the Andamanese in the sixties, aird to my 
own knowledge in 1875 it was the c idinaiy name for 3Ir. Man, btuig so reported in a little 
work we ch’ew nj) together in 1877 (the first time ' Andamanese ’ saw itself in print ),i* and in 
Mr. A. J. Ellis’s EeporO’’ in 1882. Since then it has been consistently used for every one 
of IVIi’. Man’s successors in office. The footnote is characteristic and the plain fact is that 
Jlr’. Brown has here not sufficiently accpiaintcd himself with his authorities, For Mr, Man 
explained the situation thus to Mr. Ellis for the latte i‘s Rei^ort : " MCm, Sir, is used in ad- 

dressing a leading chief. The officer in charge of the Andamanese Homes is addressed or 
referred to as Mam or Mam-jola, an euphuism for Mani-ola, indicating head or supreme chief.” 
jNIr. Ellis in eeUting the Letters to Jambu " (see his Report) rendered Mam by '■ Wonshipful,” 
Mr. Man having previously explained to him " that ola was an honorific .suffix to such terms 
as maia and chdna. E.g , JIaia, Mr,, becomes Mawla when addressing or referring to a Chief 
or one’s father : Chdna or CJ.dra. Mrs,, becomes Chdrola when addressing one’s mother 
or a woman one’s senior in age or superior in position.” 

On minor points Mr, Brovn rcmaiks (p, 28) : ■' In the tribes of the North Andaman 

the word ecjuivalent to im [people] of the South is lokko.'’ It may be noted here that the 
Bea {South Andaman) eepiivalcnt is Jaga. On p, 32 a criticism of Mr. Man is based on the 
tonslation of the word bud, which Mr, Brown regards a,s the term for ‘communal hut.’ 
Mr. Man has, however, long ago pointed out that Ivd is the generic term for ‘ hut ’ and that 
bdraij is the term both for ' communal hut ‘ and a ' permanent village.’ Has Mr. Broum 
been -wise in his criticism ? 

At pp, 134 — 137 !Mr. Brown has a description of a peace-making ceremony” on which 
he subsecpicntly bases a long and important argument. He commences his account with the 
following words : " In the North Andaman, and possibly in the South also, there was a 

ceremony by which two hostile local groups made peace with one another.” Here he has 
the field to himself and is entitled to all the credit there Is in a new discovery, for in aUtho 
50 years that the Southern and MAI Andamau tribes have been closely examined no .such 
ceremony has been observed, even by those who have lived in the Andamarrese camps. In- 
deed, in the earlier .stages of the British accpiaiutance with the nr the intertribal relations were 
such that there was no opportunity for holehng one, 

(c) Ethnological Observation ; Beliefs. 

It would be eptite possible to extend the above remarks on Mr. Brown’s accouirts of the 
ceremonies of the Andamanese, but enough has been said to press home my main point that 
he does not superseele Mr. Man as a witne-.ss. I will therefore pass at once to his account of 
religion and magical beliefs. 

Mr. Brown plays .so much upon the tcnr.s for ' heat ’ and ‘ cold ’ and the meaning they 
convey to the Andamanese that one is reluctant to throw cold water on any observations 
leading up to his arguments. But on p. 137 he observes that the Lau of the North is the 

16 The Lord’s Prayer transtated into tin’ Pojiij-iigiji (da) or South Andaman [Eldkd-bea (do) Language, 
by E. H. Man, Assist. Suptlt., Andamans nml Nicobars, in charge of the Andamanese, with Preface, In- 
troduction and notes by R. C. Temjilo. Lt,, 2Dt R. N. H. Fusiliers. Calcutta, Thacker Spink & Co,, 
London & Strasburg, Tuibner & Co., 1877. 

17 Report oj Researches into the Langiicnje of the South Andaman Island, arranged by Alexander J 
Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A., twice Piosident of the Philological Society, from the Papers of E. H. Man, Esq,, 
Assist. Supdt. of the Andaman and Nicobar I^lunds, and Lt, R. C. Temple of the B. S. Corps, Cantonment 
Magistrate at Ambala, Punj.ib. Reprinted iioni the Lleiuidh Annual Add/-' ss oj the Presicknt oj the Philo- 
ogical 8'oct- iy, delivered b> Mr. A. .J, Elli-i, F.lLJS., F.S.A., on his retiring irom the chair, 19 May 18G2, and 
contained in the Transactions of that 8ociety for IS82-3-4, pp. 11-73.] 
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same as tli<' C'liau.aa ef tlic South, All Andamanese when they die, he says, become Lau 
or Spirit' He fintlier nh'ent that alkns are, to them. aKo visitoi'.-, from the world of Spirits 
([). 138). So far I ajn with him, fmt he tin n goes on to say that " the clothes that these ‘ spirits 
[scily foreign visitors] n ore they called Lou-ot-juhi, the word ot-julu meanmg ‘ cold.’ ’ In the 
Bea language the term for cloth, clothes and even canvas sails is ia-yolo. Now, assuming the 
term julu to convey the , sen.se of clothing, the obvious Bea ec|uivalent for ilr. Brown’s Northern 
Lau-ot-juhi would be Chiiuga-l' ia-yolo, which means '' the Spirit.s’ clothes.” But neither 
in the South nor in the IMid Andaman has any term been found which even approaches julu, 
ydlo with the sense of ' cold.’ Whereas the exact equivalent of the form Lau-ot-julu\s, in 
Bea, Chaitga-l’di-ydlo, but that has the sense of ” the foreigner’.s’*^ ‘ son!.’ ” No doubt Mr. Brown 
will heartily disagree with all this, but it goes to show how much depends, in speculation 
about .savages, on the correct appi’ehension of the native terms and how necessary it is to 
look into those presented. 

Here is a strong instance. 3[r. Brown is giving a legend of the first ancestor, derived 
from some men of the Bujigyab tribe’'' (Mid Andaman), and the end of him is (p. 194) that 
'■ he is turned into a kara-duku.''’ On this Mr. Brown remarks at length : '■ There is some 

doubt about the translation of the word kara-duku. It is an Aka-Bea word, although it was 
used as given above, by an A-Puchikwar man. Mr. Man tran.slates it ‘ cachalot.’ Mr. Port- 
man says [iVo/e-s on the Languages of the South Andatnan Group of Tribes'] that kara-duku is 
■ crocodile,’ but that the cachalot, the proper name for which is biriga-ta, is sometimes [p. 227 
of Portman’s book has ' equally '] called kara-duku. The only authority for the existence 
of crocodiles in the Andamans is the statement of Mr. Portman, who says that the natives 
killed one in the Middle Andaman and brought the bones to him. Although I was in many 
of the creeks at the Andamans at different times I never saw a crocodile, and none of the other 
officers of the Settlement, who have repeatedly explored a large part of the islands, ever seems 
to have seen one, so that the one recorded by Mr. Portman may possibly have been a single 
one that had come oversea from the mainland of Asia.” ]Mr. Portman, however, thought 
differently, as he was well aware of an old controversy as to the true meaning of kdra-duku 
and as to the existence of crocodiles in the Andamans. There arc plenty in the Nicobars. 
Remembering this I referred to Mr. Man. Here is his reply : “ I remember there was doubt 
about the correct meaning of kdra-duku at oJic time, and it was wrongly described as the word 
for cachalot (sperm whale.) ])nt later I found that birign-ta meant ‘ whale ’ and kdra-duka 
‘ crocodile.’ In confirmation of this the somewhat similarly formed reptile, the iguana, Ls 
called d{i,ku. I well remeudrer being told of a man, while swimming a creek in the Middle 
Andamaas, being seized and carried off by a crocodile. It occurred some time in the sixties,” 
during the latter part of which I may remark Mr. Man was in the Andamans. The inference 
here is that a reference to Mr. Man would probably have mochfied the remarks above quoted 
from p. 194. Finally, Mr. Brown might as well have cpioted Mr. Portman correctly, for ho 
says, p. 227 op. cit : the word kdra-duku is also applied to the cachalot crpially with the proper 
name of biriga-ta. There remained some doidjt regarding the proper translation of the word 
in the minds of Europeans until a crocoililc was killed by the Andamanese in Yeretil Creek 
in 1894. Crocodiles are rare in the Andamans, but have been very occasionally killed by the 
Andamanese and I have known of three cases in which Andamanese have been eaten by 
the reptiles.” Mr. Brown’s methods arc thus sufficiently clearly seen. 

18 Chaiiga nowadays moans specially a native of India ns well as ‘ spirit.’ 

19 Mr. Brown calls it " A-Puchikwar,” written with a c diacritimlly marked in Eastern European 
fashion : an instructive instance of the art of puzzling students. It is done, I know, in the name of scientific 
accuracy , but suppose for tho same reason one took to writing about Kozhikkodu for Calicut, or Kahanpm 
tor Cawnporo, or Varanasi for Benares, or Mramma for Burma. 
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Here is a milder instance of the importance of being sure of one's translation and of being 
careful about criticising that of old cxpeids. Atp. 176 Mr. Brown remarks about the Andaman 
‘ seers ’ that “ the name of these medicine-men in the North Andaman is olco-jumu, meaning 
literally ‘ dreamer ’ or ‘ one who speaks from dreams ’ from a .stem -jumu, the primary meaning 
of which refers to the phenomena of dreams. In Aka-Bea the corresponding term is oho- 
j)aiad, and according to Mr. Man, this term also means ‘ dreamer ’. ^Ii’. Poidman, however, 

gives taraba as the Aka-Boa word for ‘ dream " or ‘ to dream.’ ” ^Ir. Poiiman was here not 
by any means contradicting, but merely supporting Mr. Man, or, better, sitting at bis feet. 
Here are the latter’s own words : “ a dream is ah-ldraba, a seer's dream is ara-ynuga-tdraba : 

to dream about things is ab-tdnibahe,^^ to dream thus as a seer is 6t-paiadke, to be dreaming 
as a seer is ara-rnuga-tdrabake : a seer is oko-paind. An ordinary dreamer is ab-idraha-ydle ; 
ab-tdrabanga : a dreamer, that is ‘a seer’ is 6t-paiad-ydle ; ara-ynuga-tdraba- ydte : 6l- 
paiad-nga : ara-ynuga-tdrabayiga.’’ It is a pity that Mr. Brown should thus hghtly contrast the 
statements of his predeeessor.s. But next he proceeds to correct Mr. Man on the same page : 
'■’according to a statement by Mr. Man. only men can po.sscss the powers that entitle them 
to be regarded as oko-paiad. Tiie natives whom I questioned told me that a woman may 
possess the same powers, though it is more usual for men to become famous in this way than 
women.” Did he clearly understand ? A little further down the page we read of his own 
difficulties in the matter of enquiry, including " I had to make use of an interpreter,’’ not 
for the first or only time be it remarked. 

That Mr. Brown is not alwaj-s careful of cpioting his predecessors accurately before passing 
judgment on them — and sometimes rough judgment — is obvious by his remarks on p. 173. He 
is there hard on Mr. Man about the difficult, and I may say dangerous, subject of the ‘ spirit ’ 
and ‘ sord ’ after death, mainly because ho did not liimself find corroboration. Here again 
the questions of length of obiorvation and of opportunity therefor and also of knowledge of 
the language come into play. Mr, Brown is deliliorately pitting his ‘ short ’ and ‘ .slight ’ 
against his predecessor’s ' long ’ and ‘ considerable It is not a wise proceeding. Again, if 
we are to suppose Mr. Man to be prejudiced in favour of the Christian views on tliis subject, 
may we not suppose Mr. Brown to be prejudiced in favour of the opposite ? In fact, so danger- 
ous is the subject to approach when it comes to recording accurately facts as observed in an 
alien people, that the least one can do is to treat the views of others-— when competent— 
with respect. To act otherwise is to cast doubts, out of one's own mouth, on any views one 
may put forward. To quote inaccurately and base statements or iirfcronce.s on a wrong 
quotation is to damage one’s own work. 

Mr. Brown does not believe in what he calls Mr. Man's Chaitan. as the home of the (Anda- 
maue,se) dead in certain circumstances ; and in a footnote to p. 173, he says : " I could not 

obtain any information about the word that Mr. Man gives as chaitan. Some men of the 
South Andaman whom I questioned did not seem to recognise the word, except as their way 
of pronouncing the Urdu word shaitaii = ilcvil.” Of course they cUd not recognize it, because 
it is a commonplace in linguistics that the uneducated have great difficulty in recognizing 
even familiar words if incorrectly pronounced. Tire puerile suggestion that chai-i-tdn 
(pronounced by European-) chaitdyi) is a corruption of shaitdyi. is an old one in Port Blair 
(Andaman Penal Srttlcment). The literal meaning of chai-i-tdn is the ' c/azi'-tree (<dn) ’.^i 
It has nothing to do with any idea of Shaitan, the Indian Muhammadan’s Satan. 
Vf. Bumli-tan in P.nt Blair H irbour, in a tr.-e at which spot the wrapped up body of an 
Andamanese chief WU) once to b.' s'-eii lying for .-ome lime ' buried,' as 1 well remember. 


20 Ke is the gonorie suTi.x of the verb. 

21 The c/tai is the tree from which South Aadumau bowa arc made. 
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Another instance of such folk-et vmology the 'Ugg^ stion I have heard that South Anda- 
manese bdrnij, ‘ a communal hut ' is coiTiijited from the English ‘ barrack convicts’ bar- 
racks being prominent objects in Port Blair. Further, a former local officer, of great linguistic 
attainments and also idiosj-ncrasies, named de Roepstorff. who was murdered in tragic cir- 
cumstances at the Nicobars in 4883, suggested that the South Andaman r'ldi for the name of 
a slender bamboo {Barnbusa nana) was the English reed He chd not behove in the existence 
of the Jarawas and used to say that the name merely perpetuated the Hindustani 
■gentleman of the broom, scavenger!’^'' It is intcre.sting to find Mr. Brovm in the same 
company and this little history supports my point of the importance of knovdng the language 
concerned when criticising others versed in one's omi field of observation. 

With reference to the Andamane.se behefs os to the phenomena of nature, sun and moon 
and so on, Mr. Brovm makes a remark (p. 141) : Before relating in detail what could be 

learnt about their beliefs on these matters, it is necessary to call attention to one feature in 
these behefs. Different statements, not only of different informants, but even of the same 
informant, are often quite contradictory .... Manyexainplcs of such contradictions wiU be 
found in what follows, and it is important to point out their existence beforehand,” And 
again on p. 158 : “ Any attempt to reconcile the .statements of different men or of the same 

men on different occasions can only produce a fabe impre.ssion of the real conditioir of the 
native behefs, and therefore the .statem.ents me kejrt .separate, and each one is given as it 
was taken down.” I heartily agree with the.so excellent sentiments, but unfortunately Mr. 
Brown doc.s not act on his principles. On p. 205 he gives two out of three of Mr. Man’s ver- 
sions of the fire legend, and proceeds to say that " this [the .second] legend contains an obvious 
contrachet ion [of the first] . . . . There is the possibility, however, that tliis inconsistency is 

duo not to the natives themselves, but to Mr. Man’.s transcription.” Apparently, therefore, 
an argument that applies when Mr. Brown's informants disagree is not to apply when Mr. Man's 
contradict theraselve.s. Next, on p. 140 he write, s : Mr. Man'.s account of the spirits of the 
jungle and sea contains an important error, which noed.s to be pointed out.” He is equally 
emphatic at some length in differing from Mr. Man in certain point.s of detail about the spirits 
of the sea. Any one who will read his pages on these points will perceive that the “ important 
error ’ to which he draw.s attention ari'Cs out of the versions of the story ho procured from a 
rUfferent tribe being not in accord with Mr. Man's. Why, on Mr. Brown’s own principles 
in such a ease, should his story be right and Jlr. IMan'.s wrong ? Why should not both be right 
as a matter of .statements taken down from different natives of different tribes at different 
times, in fact a whole generation — 30 yeai.s — apart, in different circumstairccs ? We arc re- 
minded here, too, once more fois.-ibly, of Mr. Man's experience and Mr. Brown's inexperi- 
ence as a witness. Also, arc wo to .suppose that Mr. Brown docs not acknowledge that even 
civilised ’ people of high educ.ation would on questioning be found to differ profoundly a.s to 
tlu' ” Unseen World '’ and the ■ Pow. rs of Darkn, " ? 

The above are not isolated in.-lancf ,s of Mr. Brown'.s aiiiiude. On p. 108 we find that 
' Mr. Man .states that in cases of Iree-biui d they are care ful not to select a fruit tree or one 
!it a specif .s used for the ruanufa< ture of thf-ir canoes, bows aird other implements. Such 
natives as T questionerl said that Ihi.s was not >0 and that tiny wnukl use any suitable tree 
whether one that was useful or not. I was unable definitely to prove this jioint, as I did 
not see a single instance of tree-burial dining in\ stay in the islands. " Perhaps in his .short 
stay this was so, when we remember the diminution of population that had taken place. But 
Mr, Man knew of several instances, ami so for that matter did the present writer. Now it i.s 
a fair question to ask — who is the more Iikelj' to be riglit about this matter : the old stager 
with bis great Imowlc dge of the language and its speakers, or the youngster with his little 

ticin f remarks ia The Lord's Prayer in the H. Andaman Language, p. 69, on his doriva - 

o nnga a, good, from the English 'very good", tho Andamanese word being ‘ Heringa {da) 
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knowledge of both ? The same remark applies to the statements on p. 109 about infant 
burial, with the additional reason for not contradicting Air. Alan that Mr. Brown’s infor- 
mant came from a different tribe, even if rightly understood. Lastly, when on p. 115 he is 
dealing with Mr. Alan's statements as to prohibited food, his reasons for differing are oven 
more indefensible, as Air. Alan had given the vernacular word for prohibited food, ydi-iub. 
This word must have a definite sense. If it does not imply what Air. Alan says it does, what 
does it imply ? Air. Brown does not tell us what he thinks about its meaning. 

He is nothing if not cock sure. On a very minor point, the botanical identification 
of a plant, every body is wrong. Air. Alan, Air. Portman and my.sclf (pp. 181, 451, 452). We 
all gave the same name to a certain small tree or shrub used for producing rope and also for 
keeping off spirits. We called it Melockia veliitin'i. Air. Brown says it is ifcMsc;/? tiliaceits. 
He reverts to this ‘error ’ more than once, as if it were important. His authority appar- 
rently is a photograph by Air. Portman in the British AIii'>eiim. I for one am not inclined 
to sit in sack-cloth and ashes. We may be wrong of course, for in matters of this kind it is 
easy to make slips. Perhaps Air. Brownis the best botanist of us all. But it i,-' not Air. Alan’s 
habit, nor is it mine, to make statements of this nature without some verification. Our 
authorities are Beddome, Watt, Kurz, Prain, Gamble, Brandis, and if I recollect rightly, 
also King. So we ar: in good company, even assuming that on-' of these authorities origi- 
nally made a blunder and all the rest followed him. As I said before, the point of botanical 
identification is here a very minor on? : the real point is that th? fibre and leaves of a certain 
local .shrub are used by the Andamanese for both domestic and magical purposes. If, 
however, one puts stress on botanical names, we are all liable to make .slips, evcii Air. Brown 
himself. On p. 189 he refers to the amdendron 2 MnicidalHni as ’ a vegetable substance with 
magical properties,’’ and he constantly speaks of it under that name. Sir David Prain, 
however, calls the plant Amdendron. All this docs not matter much, e.xcept as showing 
that Air. Brown would do well to be gentle with other.-,. 23 

These remarks arc not too .severe. Again and again, on page after p.ago, Air. Brown 
(pmtes Air. Alan only to contradict him or bclittl' hi, pow.u'.s of ob,erv,rtion in the above 
manner. Indeed, the book reads in parts as if it were an Ordth contra 21nninn in the good 
old cl.assical style. Yet on Alarch 17, 1909, not long after his return from the Andamans, 
Air. Brown read a paper before the Folklore Society, in tiie cour.sc of wiiieli he said : Air. 
Alan'.s researches were in maii}^ wa 3 's excellent. I have tested as far as possible every 
statement in his book and can speak with ungrudging praise of it " Why then is Air. Alan 
such a bad witness now ? Although he can be proved to be occasionally at fault, as in the 
case of the use of ala6a- fibre, as long ago pointed out by Air. Portman and acknowledged by 
himself. Are wo to look for a solution of this cp.io.stion in tin strictures of Pater Schmidt ii* 
Alan, 1910, Art. ii, and of Andrew Lang in the same volume 1 Is it unfair to .surmise 
that the author is in this book justif^dng Ids omniscience ? 

23 To be meticulously acourato hero, the point, was rofoiced to the Royal Botanical Gardens; 
Kcw. and it was there ascertained that “ the original and generally accepted spelling of the fihro-produc- 
ing shrub in question is Amdendron paniculaium, ns the name ot the genus was derived from tho 
way in which Amdendron paniculaium ascended liigh trees (DC. Proar. viii, p. 413 ; 1841). It should, 
strictly speaking, have been spelt Anadendron. L. Wight {HI. I, id. Bit., ii, p. lUI, 18.30) spelt it that way. 
It is desirable, however, to retain tho original HiX'lUng, as the oou’cete.l funn Aiiaih ndron would be 
apt to bo confused with tho genus Anadendron (Arae I’j." ilr. Brown in hw remarks on Melochia 
i'elutina and Bibiicua tiliaceus seem to lay claim to bo an espert botanist If so and if ho deliberately 
adopted anadendron for the original amdendron, ho would ho guilty of something very hko pedantry. 
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Ho was then cousideieil by luts eklers of great ex2>crieiKf' (o be Kplf-siifficient and disconr- 
tcous. He has not imin’ovcd in this lespect sinee. It is a great pity, for the book contains 
so niueli that is good in itself that it might have been made a standing authority on his 
subject. Had he a,sked either Mr. Man or myself, v.e would have helped him to the best 
of our ability. Indeed, for a while he had all mine, and with them many of Mr. Man’s 
vohuiiinou.s lingui.Aio notes, rejiresenting the work of many yc nts covering nearly all his 
information. Ho has by his self-confidence and ^lirit ot eoiitnulietion spoilt a good book 
and thrown doubt on every statement in it. 

(To be continu6(l.) 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


1. Muoh.cl Adminustratiox (P.ctx.c university 
Re.idersiiip Lectures, 1920), by Jadun.cth j 
S.CRK.CR, M.A., Indian Educational Service’ 
Biliar ; M. C. Sai'kar and Sons, Calcutta 1920. 

2. Studies in Mughal India, by Jadun.ath 

Sarkar, M.A. Being Historical Ks-sny-s (2nd edition, ; 
with 12 new essays added) ; M. C. Sai’kar and i 
Sons, Calcutta, and W. Heifer and Sons, Cam- j 
bridge, 1919. ; 

Both these small books by Professor Sarkar ' 

well deserve a place in the library of the atudont . 
of Indian history. The former deals succinctly ; 
with the character of the Mughal Government, ’ 
with the sovereign and the vai'ious official depart- ' 
ments, with tho proiinoial administration and ' 
with the taxation of land and revenue collection. , 
Tho final chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
achievemont.s and failure of Mughal rule. At 
intervals Professor Sarkar gives tho reader pic- 
turesque glimp.ses of tho official life of those days. ' 
The Emperor was the highest court of appeal, but ■ 
the people wdio sought justice from him had to pay ; 
bribes to a hierarchy of menials and Coui’tiers ere | 
they could count on their griovance.s being brought i 
to the imperial notice. To counteract this practice, | 
Jahangir and some other occupants of tho tluono . 
of Delhi used to suspend a gold cliain from the 1 
balcony ot the palace to the ground outside Agra 1 
fort, to which the people could tie thoir petitions ; 
for justico. Corruption was wide-spread and was ! 
common to all departments of the StaW. The i 
Qazis, who formed tho highest judiciary, were i 
notorious in this respect. Every provincial ' 
capital had its local t^azi, who was appointed by 
the Chief Qazi, and as these posts were often sold 
for bribes the Qazi's department became a byword 
and a reproach in Mughal times. 

While the State declined to undertake any 
socialistic work and contented itself with |)o!icc 
duties and the eollectioii of revenue, it ennsidered ' 
itself bound by Moslem law to appoint a (Ji'iisor ol 
I’ubUc Morals (iituhtasib), who at times iiupingea 
with some violence upon tlie dady life of the sub- 
jects. Uo would march, tlirougli the streets with 
a party of soldiers, demolishing and plundering ' 


liquor -shops, distilleries and gambling-dens, break- 
ing the pots and pans in which bhaivj was prepared, 
and enforcing tho strict observance of religious 
rites on the part of the Muhammadan (lopulation. 
In Aurangzeb’s day the demolition of newly-built 
temples was one of this officer's duties, ns also the 
expulsion from the urban areas of iawaij or 
' professional women which must have offered 
ample opportimity for illicit perejuisites. The 
latter duty was also entrusted to the Kotwal or 
chief of tlio city police, whose functions are mi- 
nutely enumerated in the Ain-i-AtAari. To the 
European policc-olficcr of to day the ine made 
by tho Kotwal of the sweefior and houso-seavenger 
must seem somewhat curious. Tlie Kotwal, in 
Manucei's words, had to obtain information about 
all that went on, so as to bo able to report to tho 
ruler. ‘ For this purpose there are throughout 
the Mughal empire certain persons known as 
haUil-khor, who are under obligation to go twice 
a day to clean out every house ; and they tell the 
Kotwal all tliat goes on.’ One wonders liow the 
Police Commi.ssioner of a modern Indian city 
would carry on his work efleotively, if he had to 
depend for most of his confidential information 
on tho menial stuff of a municipa! health depart- 
ment. Tho haldl-kliors of Mughal days must have 
often provided .strange packets of scandalous 
gossip for the Kotwal. 

Professor Sarkar’s remarks on the position of 
the peasantry and the character of the subordinate 
rccenue and judicial administration are illuminat- 
ing. The lower oilicials were incurably corrupt : 
the highest ollicials were on the whole just, though 
even among them a Diwan occasionally appeared 
who inflated tho revenue demand on paper and then 
fanned the eollcclioii to the higliest bidder with 
ruinous con'-ecjucuc. s. Tliese practices gave point 
to the famous remark ot the great Divvan-i-ala 
.Sadullah Khan, that a Diwan wlio behaved unjustly 
to th.’ riot-, w.is '• a demon with a Jien and inkpot 
iH-fore lum." Tlie I’ersian nUf closely resembles 
a recd-iieii, and Ih” met is not uiiliko the indigenous 
ink-pot. Dio or Duo, the first lialt on the word 
Diii’tin, signifies an evil spirit; and heiiOe aadullah 
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Klinn's cl''Rcr-pti<)n f'f tin is 

v- rv Jipt. 'I’i'W atRl-- tlif. I nil nf tla' l.ni.U Prufi -wir 
Sarktir gives a li-t nf liie vai'!''UM ■itjiiiil- m- c-xao- 
tioiia which weic collocteil un wirinus pretexts, 
in addition to legulai’ land-revenue or eiistoms- 
duties. Modern politicians who complain of the 
taxation imposed by the British Oovernment, 
in India might do worse than look through this 
long list of oppressive cesses levied by an indigen- j 
ous government in the good old days. ; 

The second volume consists of short essays. ! 
of which nearly half the number were published j 
under the title of Historical Essays in 1912. Among | 
the rest is an interesting chapter on Zeb-un-nissa- ' 
in which Professor Sarkar is able to refute the '■ 
story of her lover being done to death in the harem. ; 
and also the legend of her falling in love with Sivaji ' 
at Agra, which formed the motij of an old Bengali ^ 
novel by Bhudev Mukerji. The princess died 
in captivity in 1702, having been imprisoned by i 
her father's order for complicity in the rebellion ■ 
of Prince Akbar. ‘ The Emperor learnt from the [ 
ncw.s lbtter of Delhi,’ so runs tho oHieial Persian 
record of her death, ' that the Princess Zeb-un- 
uissa had drawn on her face the veil of Cod's Mercy 
and taken up her abode in the palace of inexhaus- j 
tiblu Forgiveness.’ She was buried in tho '• Carden 
of Thirty Thousand Trees'’ outside tho Kabuli 
gate of Delhi : but her tomb was demolished in 
making tho Bajputana railwny-line. Alas ! 

Professor Sarkar includes in this small volumo 
a good account of Bhimsen, the Hindu memoir- 
writer of Aurangzeb’s reign, and of Ishwar Das, i 
the Nagar Brahman of Patan, who wrote the 
EatuhcU-i-Alamgiri ; also the memoir of William 
Irvine which appears at a later date in Professor | 
Sarknr’s edition of the Later MughaU; and , 
tw'o brief essays on art and education in Muslim 
India. Tho author here provides a pleasant adjunct [ 
to the purely political history of the Mughal empire. ! 
and one hopes that ho will publish many more ; 
such essays, j 

8 M. EuVV.VUDEb. ! 

I 

Axnu.vi, Report oe the Mysore ARfTi.EOLoc.i- 

CAL Departuext for tho year 1922. Covcrii- 

miTit Press, Bniigaloi'c, 1922. 

This report is the " swaii-soiig " of Mr. R. Nara. ' 
simh.ichar, who retired from tlio OiUce of Director 
of Archceologicul Researches, Mysore, in July, 
1922, after sov'cral years’ valuable service. On 
tliis account one may forgive tlie inclusion in the ; 
Report of six paragraphs dealing with Benares, | 
Hamath, .Allahabad, Cava, Purl-Jagamiuth. j 
Bezwada and other places, which Mr. Narasini- 
huchar visited while on privilege leave. Thej i 
cannot be said to have any direct connexion with ; 
Mysore archa'oli'gy and aiitirpulies, .-\ ceii- ! 

sidcrahle numbei' of new records of the Caiiga, i 
Nolamba and Uoysala dynasties were iliscovcrcd 


and copied during the year, among the more note- 

woitlif hi iim thiie iiagmiTitaiy riii/./i' refeiriiig 

to a (alili raid, whiih ua-iition a liilheiUi unknown 
Nolamba ruU r iii'uied Rij alai bora. Interesting 
also is a set of copper-plates recording a grant in 
lo34 by Achyuta-Raya of A^ijayanagar to one 
Srirangaya, who is stated to be a lineal descendant 
of Sudarsanaoharya, author of the Srutaprakiisika, 
a e- mnieutary on the SrtbJtaAnja of Ramanuja- 
chary. i. The Vijayanagar inscriptions copied 
during the s'ear cover a period of nearly two 
centuries, from 1370 to 1573, Mr. Narasim- 
hachar also gives details of two new records of 
the Yelahanka Chiefs of M.igadi, and by a comjia- 
I’isou of all the hitherto di'tuvercd iiiscript'uiis 
of thi-s family is enabltil io foustiuet a pedigree 
of those rulers, which coirespoiu’s .very closely 
W'lh the genealogy given in a Sanskrit work 
written about the end of tho .'evriiiceuth centurv'. 
A relic of the last of these chiefs came to light dining 
the year in the form of a palm-leaf letter addressed 
by him during his impri.somnent at Seringapatam, 
to tho chief of Hulikal, who wa.s a collateral rela- 
tive of his. His imprisonment, which resulted 
eventually in his death, was duo to tho fact that he 
refused to present a fine ek. pliant to tho King of 
Mysore, who.se commandcr-in-ehief marched against 
him and took possession of his kingdom. 

The Report calls attention to the fact that Mysore 
contains many old monuments of great architec- 
tural beauty, which imperatively require conser- 
vation by the State. It i.s therefore satisfactory 
to learn that a draft Bill for tho Preservation of 
-Ancient Monuments is being considered by the 
Clovernmc-nt of H. H. tho Maharaja. Students 
of Indian history and antiquities will fully endorse 
tho praise hostowoil by the State upon Mr. Nara- 
simhachiir's work during the ktst sixteen years. 

S, M, Etjw.vrdks, 

Tue Qu.vrterly Journal oi itte JIyxhic Society 

(Bangalore), vol. XIII, No. 1, October, 1922; 

Biuigalorc Pn'S.-, Mysore Road. Bangui re. 

Tho Jtythic Sociity’s Journal for October, 1922. 
contains a good article on Sravana Belgola and the 
colossal statue of Oommatesvara by Rao Bahadur 
R. Nurasiinhacliar. After eliscussing tho date of 
the statue and its dimensions, the author examines 
the tradition regarding the visit to i avana Belgola 
of the Mauryau emperor Chandragupta and tho 
Jain saint Bathabahu. There is little doubt that 
the story has a solid foundation on fact. Tho pro- 
cedure orrlinarily adopted in eases of abdication, 
as described by Tod and in the Has Mala, supplies 
a reasonable explanation of the sudden disappear- 
ance of Cliaudragupta from the political stage. For 
the monarch who abdicated was treated as 
having died, could not re enter the capital, and as- 
tuoied a name in religion. Another article, which 
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■(xill be roiiipleb.'d ill .1 laier ie^uo. ii: that of Mr. C. i 
Uaj a\ odeii.a Hao on the Trilii-.; and Co-tes of , 
My.-ore. Jh' 1 j;i^ roil' eii d iiaeob of the iiiatriar 
chate, ]iro-iii;»rital comniimi.eni, the Levitate, etc., : 
tvhich fotiii a useful coiaiiiontary upon the facta j 
elicited by the ethnographical survey. j 

ft is doubtful whether the statcmeut of Major i 
Jackson, quoted in iMr. Vanes' papc-r on " Coin Col- , 
lecting in South India,"’ tliat ■' even more com- i 
inon are thick copper coins of the ilahratta kings | 
of Satara, knotvn as CMiatrapali picc, tsiiecially i 
the issuo of the great Sivaji (I<j74-Sh)'’ is correct. 

It is generally understood that no coins stiuck in ■ 
Sivaji's name are now extant, except po.ssiUy ; 
the unique gold coin found at Phaltan in 1910. , 
The copper coins, locally known as !^'hivrais, which 
have so far been found, are usually ascrihed to later 
members of Sivaji's line. According to Grant Duff, i 
Sivaji first began issuing roins in his own name ! 
m lGO-1 j 

S. M. Edw.crdes. ! 

TIlSTOTtlC.M, Ot.E.VKTNOS, by CH-tP-tN L-VW, 

With a foreword by Dtt. B. M. B.tuu.A. CalciiUa 
Oriental Series. No. 0. E. 2 : Thacker. Xpink 
and Co., Calcutta, 1022. 

This is a brief coll* ction c.f essays, most of 
which liavc been puiiiished already in the 
Journal and Proceeding-s of the Asiatic Society . 
of Bengal, They include sncli .sul.jccts as 
' Taxila as a centre of Sanskrit ant! Pfdi literature,” 

■ The wandeiing teach, -rs f.f Buddha's age,' 

' Budilhflchosa's conitneni-ai it s ' and "Buddha , 
.tnd the Nigauthn-..'’ Thciv is a ch.tptir on the i 
Lifchavis in Ancn nt Ii.di.-,. ninth (luiain-, some I 
■jf the information t n.bcdii d m the fii.st part of . 
tile authr.rs " K,.,hiitriy.t Ci.ius m Buddlnsl India, ' ! 
and nhich, in eonsidrratlr.n of the kitter puhli- j 
cation, might liave lie. u i milted. A.s pcuntcd I 
out 111 the foreword, .Mr, L.in's r. sonrclies have I 
been conlined to Buddhist literature, esi.ccially 1 
that in P.di. and his work i.. inainty a rruripilation ! 
of references scatlercd tliroiiehout that literature- | 
It is none tiie less u.-eful r,u that account, parti- 
cularly ill regard (■> such problems as the influence 
of tii(* five hirrl'eai teaihfuss on llie dr velojirnent 
oi .lainism and IhaldJiism yir. Law is enahletl i 
to show that, despite tlieir diverLenee.s, these ' 
teaehers lielonc' d t i our* and the same jieriod r,f i 
tlioueht-des'elopiia n!. m India and |irfparcd tb,'* i 
H'aj for the doetune of Buddha. The Aji\ika 
order, for ex,i.ii|ile. inoud-.d b\ Namlataf chn. 


Kisasainkicca and IMakkhali Cosala, was probably 
directly responsible for the doctrine of .So/titi'n 
lijni) (rieht Using), which was adopted by the 
■Jains and Buddhists ; and both Mahavira and 
Biiddlia owed more than appears superficially 
to the teaching of Ajitakesakambali and Sanjaya. 
The chapter on Buddhaghosa’s commentaries 
will well repay perusal, and is one of the best 
features of this little book, which provides in a 
convenient compass some of the salient facts 
dodiicihle from an examination of Buddliist Utera- 
t lire. 

S. M. Edwaedes. 

Lett rpi, A Dialect of Modern Awadhi. 

By buram iSaksena, M.A. Journal and Pro- 

, A.S.B., (New Series), Vol. XVIII, 

192-2, No. 5. 

Tills is an excellent grammar of the important 
unliterary dialect of Hindu spoken about Lak- 
himpur of the Kheri District of Oudh, — important 
because it preserves the language of the Rdmuyana 
of Tulsidas. Mr. Saksena says of it, pages 308-9 : 

the language of the Bamdyana of Tulsidas, 
which broadly represents forms of Awadhi of the 
ICih century rost-mbles generally the dialect of 
Lakhimpur,” and ho then proceeds to give the 
chief points of resemblance. 

As above remarked, tlio grammar is well put 
together and easy to follow — a good example of 
huw such things should be done. One point about 
it strongly appeals to me. It is necessarily a 
phonological book, in which Professor R. L. Turner 
has given advice and guidance, and yet the only 
peculiarities used are a reversed e to denote ” very 
short a,” and b u, and « (above the lino) to repre- 
sent very short u. and e ; also ' above a vowel 
elenotes nasalisation, as in bhauar." All this is 
simple, easy to follow anel to my mind, pate the 
phenologists, eminently practical. I wish there 
were more like it. 

R. C. Temple. 

tiw.VLioR Fobt Album. Arch®ological Dept.. 

Cwuhor State. 

This 13 a useful little brochure for visitors to 
Gwalior, giving a plan of the Fort and some two 
dozen illustrations of the principal buildings in 
and about it. The descriptions which accompany 
the illustrations are such that tlio visitor will 
not boledastray. Altogether a creditable little 
proihict ion. 

K. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

44. Military Rewards, ITOli. 

^^ Fort St. Ueor.iK Du,r,j, 23 Dfccw-V r J 703. Xlio 
2:5 of May last ,vas maclo an act of Count-ill for 
ho Pay mast or to gett ready Beaver Halts and 
Coats for the Portugueez Officers and Lieutenants 


and Ensigns of this garrison for the good Services 
done in our late troubles, which the Paymaster 
iiaving gott ready, the Govr. did this day invito 
them all to dinner when he delivered them their 
Coat-= and halts. {Factory Records, lort tSt, (Jeoryt, 
vol. (12). 

K 0. Temple, 
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EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN FAMINES,* 

By p. n, ramaswam;, b, a. 

[With nil AfJdilioml Xole by L. M. An^^tky.) 

[Coniinvrd from page 107.) 

III. — Mediaeval Muhammadan Period, A.D 1200—1500. 

The Pre Moghul Age. 

We shall now briefly narrate the history of Indian famines after the advent and conquests 
of the Musalmans, 

The Jama Patldioli or the Sucre-sion List of the High Priests, notices in Early Guzerat, 
in the time of king Visaladeva. a three yeais' famine which occurred between Samvat 131-5 
(.A..D. 1259) and Samvat 1318 (A.D. 1262). The l)ar(U of Early Guzerat praise Vi^Madeva 
for lessening the miseries of this three years' famine (Gavltfcr of the Bombay Presidency, vol. I, 
part I, ch. HI, p. 203). In the early part of the rc-ign of Jalalu'ddin Khilji a severe famine 
occurred about Delhi and the Siwalik distiiets. In the pictures-jne language of A. L. Badaoni 
( Mi(ntal'Jiabu-'(-Taunrilb . trans. Ranking, vol. T, sec. 172. p. 235), 'there was a scarcity 
of famine in that year, (a.d. 1201) and such a famine occurred that the Hindus, from excess 
of l^inger and want, went in bands and joining thcii hands thren themselves into the Jumna, 
and became the portion of the alligator of extinction. Many Mii.sllms also, burning in the 
flames of hunger, weie drowned in the ocean ot iion-e\i.stence. " Farishta (Briggs, History 
of the Rise of the Muhammadan Powti. vol. I, p. 30l) nariiiles i'nat ’ thousands of Hindus 
daily died in the streets and highways." 

This great famine was attributed by the vulgar to tlte king's execution of a holy man 
named -Sidi Maula. But the real cause seems to have been the failure of rain and the very 
lenient administration of tlie old Stdtan -The king's mistaken lenity," says Farishta (Briggs, 
History of the Rise of the Mtiharntnadan Power, \ v\. 1. p 295). "seems to have soon produced 
the effect which these chiefs saw. Clemcney is a viiuic which descends from God ; but the 
degenerate children of India of that age did not deserve it. The king's sentiments having 
become public, no security was any longer found. The stn'cts and highways were infested by 
thieves and banditti. House-breaking, robbery, murder and every other species ot crime was 
committed by many who adopted them as means of subsistence Insurrections prevailed 
hi every province ; numerous gangs of iree-bootors intoriuptcd commerce, and even common 
intercourse. Add to which the king's governors neglected to render any account, either of 
tliOH’ revenues or of their administration. 

In tlu! reign of his successor Aiau'dtlin lAhilji (a.d. 1294- -13 16) famines of unparalleled 
severity swept over Northern India. But .Vlau'ddin took stern measures to relieve the people. 
■He caused an edict— which he .steadily enforced — to be proclaimed throughout the coun- 
try, fixing the price of every article of coii.sumption. To accomplish the reduction of the prices 
of grain in particular ho caused large magazines to be built upon the rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
and other places convenient for water carriage, under the direction of Mullik Kubool. This 
person was authorised to receive half the land-tax in giain ; and the government agent supplied 
the markets when any articles rosi' above the lixt'd price. 'Hie first regulation was established 
for fixing the prices of grain at Delhi, from which w'c may suppo.Sc what those were for the 
country towns” (Briggs, History of the Rise of the Muhammadan Power, vol. I, p 355). Similar 
regulations governed the cloth trade (ibid., p. 357). A third regulation fixed the prices of 
horws (ibid., p. 359). The fourth regulation rcgaided the sale of .slaves of both sexes. The 
tiftli regulation regarded the sale of cattle, oxen, sheep, goats, camels and asses; in short, every 
useful animal and all commodities weiv .-o! 1 at i stated prie.- in the markets (ibid., p. 300). 
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But Alau’clclin Khilji's measures were not crowned with jjerfert suecess. As the historian 
remarks. “ In consequence of a drousht, a deartli ensued and a diffetoKc tool; [dacf* in practice. 
[The standard price and the current market ^wice of the same article were different.] It is 
difficult to conceive how so extraordinary a project should have been i^ut in practice without 
defeating its own end. But it is confidently asserted that the orders continued throughout 
the reign of the monarch. The importation of grain was encouraged ; w i to export it or 
any other article of food was a capital crime. The king had a daih^ report laid before him of 
the quantity sold and remaining in the several granaries ; and overseers were appointed in the 
different markets to inform him of abuses, which were p)nnished with the utmost rigour. 
The king received daily reports from three different departments on this subject and he even 
employed the boys in the street to go and purchase articles, to ascertain that no variation took 
place from the fixed rates.” Free-traders ami Protectionists will pu*: a different complexion 
on Alau’ddin’s regulations. 

But, while authors may disagree about the wisdom or folly of these regulations, none 
will dispute the incontrovertible fact that the evils of famine were accentuated in Alau’ddin’s 
days by the crushing ta.xation he impo.scd on the people. He required his advisers to draw 
up rules and regulations for grinding down the Hindus and for depriving them of " that wealth 
and prosperity which fosters disaffection and rebellion." Tho cultivated land was directed 
to be all measured and the governmmt took half the gross produce. 

No Hindu could hold up his head, and in their houses no sign of gold or silver .... or 
any superfluity was to be .seen. These things, which nouiish insubordination and rebellion, 
were no longer to be found .... Blows, confinement in tho stocks, imprisonment and chains, 
were all emploj'cd to enforce payment.” 

Reiffying to a learned lawyer whom ho had consulted, the Sultan said 0 doctor, thou 
art a learned man, but thou ha.st had no experience. I am an unlettered man, but I have 
seen a great deal. Be a.ssured, then, that the Hindus will never become submis.sive and 
obedient tilt thej^ are reduced to poverty. I have, therefore, given orders that just sufficient 
shall be left to them from year to year, of corn, milk and curds, but that they shall not bo 
allowed to accumulate hoards and property.” 

In this connection tho earnest attention of the readci' must be drawn to one interesting 
fact, viz., the Sultans of Delhi, in times of famine, while leaving the provinces to their own 
fate, did their best to mitigate the evil effects of famine in the capital. Tho reason for this is 
obvious. Tyrants as they wore, their e.xistenee depended upon the accpiiescencc of the capital 
city. Therefore wo must not take the measures of relief carried out in the imperial city as 
typical of what wms done in the country and provinces. 

The long reign of Muhammad Tughlak .Shah (a.d. 1325 — 51) is nothing but a .series of 
famines which were partly brought about by scareiry of rain, and partly by gross mi.srule. The 
Musalman historian Zi.au’ddin Barni, in his Tarikh-i-Firo-’. Shahi (Elliot and Dow’son, 
History of India, vol. Ill, p. 244 and fol ) relat“s that in the beginning of the unlucky reign 
of Muhammad Tughlak (a.d 1.327) ‘‘a total famine devastated Delhi and its environs and 
throughout the Doab. Grain became dear. The .scarcity of rain caus(,‘d the famine to 
become general. It continued for .sonv years, and thousands ujion thousands of people 
perished of want. Communities w'cre reduced and families wore brok('n up ” In short, as tho 
historian Ziau’ddin Barni remarks, ” the glory of the state and tho power of the govein- 
ment of Sultan Muhammad from this time withered and decayed.” This famine, as Al- 
Badaoni points out (Muntakhab'yt-Tairnrikh, sec. 228, p. 3<i5) ;vas brought about by the 
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king’s gros« misrule. “At tbis iinip." says the candid historian, ‘ the Sultan formed the 
opinion that in consequenee of the refractory conduct of his subjects in the Doab it was 
advisable to double the taxC' Inied on tliat country : he also instituted numbering their 
cattle and a house census and other vexatious and opjnessive measures which were the cause 
of the complete ruin and desolation of the country.’’ 

The internal state of the country was one of ruin. His political freaks, viz., attack on 
Persia, forced currency, attack on China, etc., had depleted the treasury ; and the taxes were 
enhanced to a degree that had become unbearable, while they were collected so rigorously 
that the peasantry were i\'diiced to beggary and the pcojde who pos.sessed anything felt that 
no other resource was left them but rebellion. The Sultan came to hate his subjects and to 
take pleasure isi their whole.-,aie destruction. At one time he led forth liis army against the 
recalcitrant peasantry. Ziau’cldin Barni thus describes the exiredition : “He laid the 
country waste from Kanauj to Dalmau. and every jterson that fell into his hands he slew. 
Many of the inhabitants fryot.sl fled and took refuge in the jungles, but the Sultan had the 
jungles surrounded and eveiy individual that was captured was killed. 

It is not astonishing, then, that almost before the country could recover from the effects of 
the awful famine of a d. 1329, another di.sastrons famine (a.d. 1337) laid it low. The king’s 
change of capital was partly responsible for this calamity. Ibn Batuta gives a heart-rending 
account of the miseries undergone by the poor people who were ordered by the tyrant to 
leave Delhi and settle in Daulatabad in the Deccan ; but hardly had the remnant of the miser- 
able inhabitants settled in Daulatabad when they were ordered to go back to Delhi. “ When 
the miserable inhabitants,” says Ziau’ddin Barni, ‘‘reached Delhi (from Daulatabad), 
they found famine raging there with such fury that few persons could procure the nece- 
ssaries of life. The king’s heart seemed for once to be softened with the miseries of his 
wretched subjects. He even for a time changed his conduct and took some irains to en-* 
courage husbandrj'- and commerce, and for this jaurpose dstributed large sums of money to 
the inhabitants for cultivation purposes ; they expended the money on nece.ssarics of life and 
m.any of them were severely punished upon that account ” (Briggs, History of the Rise of 
the Muhammadan Power, vol. I). 

“ In A.D. 1341 the famine still continued to rage in the cityq so that men ate one another. 
The king in his distress ordcicd a second distribution of money towards the sinking of wells 
and the cultivation of the lands, but the people weakened b}' hunger, and distracted by pi ivate 
distress in their families, made very liUle progre.ss in restoring it.s prosperity, while the continua- 
tion of the drought leiidere.l all ''heir labour in vain” (ibid.). 

“ The next year (a.d. 1342) sow a continuation of the famine in the city of Delhi and the 
people deserted it ; till at lengtli the king, unable to procure provisions cvmi for his own 
household, was obliged to abandoti it also, to o^jcntlu' gates, andxx'rmit the- few half -starved 
wretched inhabitants whom he had coiitineu, to provide for tlcnnselvcs. Thousands crowded 
towards Bengal’’ (ibid.). 

The traveller Ibn Batuta, who lived in the court of Muhammad Bin Tughlak. relates 
that during famine time ‘‘ ho .saw three women wlio were cutting in pieces and eating the skin 
of a horse which had been dead .-om ' mouths, '^kins wcie coo’kcd and sold in the markets. 
When bullock.s were slaughtered, crowds rushed foiwaid to catch the blood and coiisumo 
it for their sustenance, dlu' famine became unendurable.” Ziau’ddin Barni giavelv 
iclitccthat "men dovt)urecl men.” 

The monster Tughlak died in a.d. 1351 : and his .successor Firuz, the benevolent prince, 
restored order, and his wise irrigatioual activities restored to the country a modicum of its 
former prosperity, ^iir John Stiachey observes (India, p. 217), " Long before our time some 
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of tlio h;i.<l iitulortakon irri^ational works." Chief among them 

was Firoz, who construetcO the orcat can.al for purposes of irrigation from the Sutlej to the 
Kugser rivi i's. fn a, n. 1330 another ranal was constructed by whieh waterfor irrigation of a 
pr'ciiliarly aaid district was carried as far as Ha.'isi. A third canal connected with the Sutlej 
was his handiwork. At his death, according to Farishta. he left 50 dams across river.s to 
pro note irrigation. 30 lakc.s. etc His wise and benevolent measures brought some proeperitv 
to the country. lu September. 13SS. the old Sultan died, being about SO years old, and the 
government fell into ntter confusion. A series of puppet Sultans, all equally wanting in 
personal merit, pass rapidly across the stag’ Tt was then that the weakness of the government 
inspired Amir Timur (Timur-i-lang) to invade India. 

Early in A.n. 1398 he came down upon the country, carrying fire and sword wherever 
he went. But he had no intention of sta^^ng in it ; and the same year he departed by the 
way he had come — by the Punjab. The author of the Munlnl-habiit-Tawarikh records (sec. 
^2, p. 359) "that at this tiim:' a famiu“ an 1 p^stilene-' fell upon Delhi, that the city was 
utterly ruined, and those of the inhabitants who were left died, while for two whole month.s 
not a bird moved a wing in Delhi." Duff, in his History of the Mahrattas (vol. I, p. 48), skates 
that at this time " the dreadful famine, distinguished from all others by the name of the 
Doorg.i Devee. commenced (\.d 1390) in the Maharashtra, and lasted, according to the Hindu 
legend, for twelve years. At the end of that time the periodical raiii.s returned ; but w'hole 
districts were entirely depopulated, and a very .scanty revenue was obtained from the territory 
between the Godavery anrl the Krishna for upwards of thirty years.” During this famine 
which affected the whole of the Deccan, the Bahmani king Muhammad Shah I, employed 
ten thousand bullocks at his own expense, constantly going to and fro from Milwa and Gujarat 
for grain, which was distributed to the people at a cheap rate (Briggs, History of the Rise of 
t\e Muhammadan Pow-.r, vol. If, p. 34T).n 

In A.D. 1412 — 13 a severe famine prevailed in the Deccan. Farishta (Briggs, History of th” 
Rise of the M U'lamm'X'lan Power, vol. I f, p. 405) gives the following graphic de,scription of it : — 

'■ This year no rain falling, a grievous famin.j 'vas (■.’cporieuced throughout the Deccan ; 
and multitudes of cattle died on the plains for want of water. The king in consequence in- 
oroa«sed the pay of his troops and r>peui"d the public .stores of grain for the use of the poor 
The u'.'xt year also there being no rain, the people hecanu' seditious, complaining that the 
jjces^nt reign was unlucky, and th ■ conduct of th" prince displeasing to God. The kine; 
was much affmted, atul r.'‘pair.‘d to the mosque in state to crave the mercy of Heaven to 
wards his subjects. His prayers were iicaril, and plentiful showers fell shortly after : thosi; 
who had abused him now beca no loud in his praise calling him ’ Wully ’ (saint) and worker 
of miracles." 


Passing over the merciless fFvastation of a severe famine in Orissa in a.d. 1471 , the Deccan 
was vrisited in a.d, 1474 by a terrible famine of which th(‘ following account is given by 
Farishta (Briggs, History of thr Rmc of the Muhammadan Power, vol. fl, p. 493)- 
VVh-n the royal .standard reaejied tin* city of Bijapore, Muhammad ,Shah Bahmuny 
II at the request of Khajiva .Muhammad Khati, halted to repose iiimself from 
his fatigues, and the minister endeavoured to sootir' his grief for the death of his mother. 
Admiring the situation of Bijaiwre, the king w.uild haw willingly remained there during 
tlie rainy season, but .so sev.-r,- a droiiglit prevailed throughout the Deccan, that the 
w,‘lls w.'re (hi''d up. ami th * king, eniitr.iry to his iiicliiialioii, mov'ed with ids army to 
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Ahmcrtabad Bcdar. No rain fell tluritia the next year either and the towns in eoii^' tju: nee 
became almost rlcpopiilatod, Many of the inhahitanl'. died of famine and numbers emigrated 
for food to Malwa, Jafnagger and Gujarat. In Tolingana and Maharashtra and throughout 
the Bahmini no grain was sown for two years ; and in tlm third when the Almighty God show- 
ered Hls mercy on the earth, scarcely any farmers remained in the country to cultivnato the 
lands.” A general dearth was experienced in Hindustam in 1491 (Balfour. Cyclopadia of 
Indin). The Delhi country was visited by a local famine in .a.d. 1494 (Loveday, History and 
Economics of Indian Famines, p. 1 30). In \.d. 1 500 a severe famine prevailed in the Delhi coun- 
try; but all relief measures wo^e prevented by the nei'cr-ending dynastic wars {ibid.). Sccarcit v 
of rain, combined with cea.seless internecine warfare, produced a famine in Bombay in 1520 ; 
no relief measures were undertaken (ibid.). A very general famine in Sind in .-\.d. 1521 was pro- 
duced by failure of the r.ains (Balfour. Cycloptcdin of India). .Sind in a.d, 1527 was .severely 
affected by dearth. This famine of a. u. 1.527 possesses a peculiar interc.st as being the ri'sult 
neither of the ordinary ravages of war nor of p u'ver.so meteorological conditions, but of a 
deliberate defensive policy. In a.d, 1527 Jam Nunda, ruler of Sind, with the .same object in 
view as the Dutch when they opined their sluice gates, ordered all standing corn in that countrv 
to bi destroyed. The scheme was unsuooessful ; but at least the effects were not so fatal 
as when thirteen years later Mirza Shah Humayun forbade the sowing of corn on either 
bank of the river, and prohibited import. For. in the forjiier case, with a favourable 
harvest six months later, the distress j^ass^d away , whereas, in the latter reign, two years of 
natural dclicieucy foll.jwid th.' year of arlilicial f.i nine and the people w.^rc delivered from 
the conqueror to bo decimated by w.ant” (Loved.ty, History of Indian Famines, eh, i). 

Appendix A. 

I. The following from a grant dated a.d. 1084 by KulOttmiga Chola, .shows the taxe.s 
and seigneurial dues levied under tlie Choj.is in the Tanjore district : . . . May you 

enjoy the several trees and the enjoyment and cultivation, etc. For the enjojment 
of the above rights may you enjoy also tlm nddilchi. the nirdtchi, one ndH (of rice 
collection) for every vatti (platter), oim nd{i (of rice ctdtivation) on the days sacred to the 
manes, the tax on weddings, the tax on washermen's stou''s. the tax on potters, the rent on 
water, the leave.s collection, a cloth for every loom, the brokerage, the taxe.s on goldsmiths, 
the tax on neatherds, the tax on sheep, the good cow, the good bull, the watch, etc.” 

IF. The following taken from Mr. Rice's Mysore and Coorg (p. 174) is a Mysore inscrip- 
tion illustrating the H<)ysala taxation : ' Land rent, plough tax. house tax, forced labour, 

accountant’s fee, provenler, unexpected visitor, army, double payment, change of district, 
thre.shina floor, tribute on coming of age, festivity .-subscriptions, boundary marks, birth of 
son, fodder for cl'^phants, foddu' for hor-,\s. s.xle within villag.y favour of the jialace, alarm , 
seizure, destruction of injury caused by the ndd or magistrate, and whatever else may come.” 

III. A number of Tamil inscriptions discovered in 1913 give a long list of the obliga- 
tions and taxes to which a landlord of the Pandya kingdom was subject : In return for 
the right of growing any crops wet or dry, including plantain, sugar-cane, turmeric, ginger, 
areca and cocoanut he was bound, we aiv informed, to pay ” the taxe.s in gold and in grain, 
such as vdialkalamai, perka lamai , tarikk.idamai. Hekkdun, cruKusnrnmadam, mada-rikkam, 
Talaydrikkami, asvvakkadamai. Pattadainnlayam. idallura, cettirari, palavari and pnduvari 
(that may be enforced by the palace), n'lUorudu (good bull), na>pasa (good cow), nallenimdi 
(good bullock), narkija (good ewe), konigai, virimutku, cdakkatlyam, virutlnpadu udugarai 
and mugampnrnvi. To this the other cognate inscriptions add ; PahtaH, kdnikkai, sandai, 
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erimtiivilai. niaJai-amanji. nndilnnanji. cdalUdavii. viriOlumfidu, sattukudamai. ;md virnrai. 
It .■'hoiikl bo ackiiowlcdgcfl that -the c-xact mcauiujr oi iiutny of the so is not known — 
ank', Fob, 1916, 

Appendix B. 

The iioi'inal share of the pioduco taken by the state was one-fourth. But water rates 
and various other dues were also exacted, so that the cuhivator of the irrigated land could 
not retain as much as half the produc: of his I'i -Ids. Occasioned bsn'?volcnces were also levied 
at th"^ king's discretion, A regular system of cxcis-o dutif's v.as in fores, fortified towns 
the royal revenue was derived larg.ely from tax s or ,alcs as stated by I'.Iegasthenes, To 
facilitate the collecti<j|i of tax ■> on tlm law required that all articles for sale should not 
be sold at the place of growth or manufacture but brought to the toil-house, thet’e offered 
for sale, and if sold, taxed. Impjrls fro n abroad paid as a rule seven distinct taxe.s aggre- 
gating about 20 percent. : perish ible good.. 16| per cent. : white on many others from 4to 10 
per cent. Highly priced goods such as precious stones wore as-essed on spiocial valuations 
made by experts. All goods bro ught for sale had to be marked with an official stamp. Other 
innumerable fiscal dues were also )•- vied. 


Modern Period-The Moghuls, A.D. 1500—1760. 

Little more remains to be said of fainiu^ss in the ann-als of the sultanates of Delhi, In 
A.D. 1526 Baber founded the Mughul Empire, and we enter a new era of Indi.an History. In 
A.D. 1.340 a fanuine spreading over the Ki-.t e lU't of the R-’d fjea, affected the Corotnandel coast, 
usually immune from such disasters. The Tarikk-i-Tahin (Elliot and Dow.son, /fwlo/y of India, 
■vol. ^ II) relates that a severe famine prevailed in Sind at the time of Emperor Humajuir's 
flight (a. D. 1540) and that extreme misery drove tiie men of .Sind to cat their own kind.' ^ Raw 
hides and old skins were cooked in water and eaten. During the winter of a.d. 1540, owing to 
.scarcity of ruin, the terrible famine affected the whole of India. Men and women trooped 
douiu to the riuers and the sea. and dr.jw.ied themselv.es. wlien they could no longer endure 
the agony of hunger ; the natives of th Coromand d coast were .hivcni to cannibalism ; and, 
in a letter to Prince Lniz, D. .loio <h CuAro o.sticnatcs that two-thirds of tluc population of 
^ ijayanagar p^risherl (K. G, Jayu'', Vasco dc G im i and kh S/r'ct-sor-s, p. 1,'13). 

Tne reign of Mnhani mad Adil .Siih.t'm Siir king, witn 'ssed .a severe famine (a.d. 1.5.53), 


of wliich we po.sse.ss a graphic acc.na.nt from th- p-n of Al-lladaoni in his MmUakhabut- 
Tauotrikh (sec. 42S, p. 510, v.ul. I); A -v n'e famine prevailed throughout th- etanvern 
portion of the Hindustan, cspeci.illy in Anm. B mg.il, and D dlii. It w.n so severe that two 
pounds of jowar grain cost two halj-la nkahs, ami could in fact not be had even at that price. 
Men of wealth and position harl to -clow (h -ir hoii,es. and .lied by t ms or twenti.e^ or even 
more in on- place, getting n-ith-r grave nor .siiroml. Tne Ilimlu, ah.) were in the same 
l)hght, and the bulk of th- p-oi.l- w.t.' fain to live on ilm .-cL of th- kiktr thorn, and on 
wild herbs, also on the skins of th- ox m which th- rich si inght ..-red and sold from time to 
lime ; after a few days th-ir hands and f.-et sw. IIM and they died. As a date for that year 
the phrase Khashm-i-kad (Uivin- wratli) w.us invent.-d. Tn- writer of these pages with 
these guilty eyes of his saw man eating his f-llowui.an in tliose territile days. .So awful wa.s 
their aspect that no one dared I t his glui*; • r. sl upon them ; and the greater part of that 
(Oiinti\, what with scarcity of r.dn. .ami shortm's^ of grain .iml desolation, ami what w-ith 


oitugue&e who lived on tho Boinlxiy coa^t (near Santoiin) vei'v charitably bought nee, 

wanteTt^’r -U .a umeb luvver pm o than lh-,v could hdv- sold tliem had the\ 

wanted to—Correa, UnOaa de India. v„l. IV i-. > 
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the constant struwlc and turmoil, and two yoais' continual anarchy and terror, was utterly 
ruined, the peasantry and teu.iuts disapip-ar'-d, .ind l-iwlev; crowds attacked the cities of the 
Muslims.’ 

The mhiister Hemu, in whose hands the impotent Adil Shah had left all power, dis- 
played the most brutal indifference to the sufferings of the people, and pampered his elephants 
wdth rice, sugar and butter, while men and women ate one another. He deserved his fate. 
In the course of the year a.d. 1556 Akbar met Hemu in battle, and the latter was completeh^ 
defeated. The vanquished Hemu was put to death by the victor. 

The proverbial good fortune of Akbar, however, did not render his reign immune from 
fammes. That of a.d. 1555-6 ait the begmning of his reign was extremely severe. TheAbi 
i-Akbari (Jarrett, vol. HI, p. 425) .says : " In the beginning of the year cjf the acce.ssion 
of His itlajesty to the imperial throne .... great famine occurred, which raised the du.st of 
dispersion. Tiie capital was devastateel and nothing remained but a few houses. In addition 
to this and other innumerable disasters, a plague became epidemical. This calamity and 
il struction of life extended throughout most of the eitie.s of the Hindustan. The ^vTiter 
of tiiis work was then five years old, and has a perfect recollection of this event, and the evi- 
d mce of many eye-witnesses confii-ins his testimony. The distrc.sse.s of the times ruined 
many families, and multitudes died. In the cpiarter in wliich my family re.sided, about 
seventy in all, high and low, male and female, may have .survived. " 

The first year of the reign of Akbar witnessed another sever..' famine, " In this j'car,” 
.says the Akbir-N lma, " there was little rain, and the price of food rose very high. Cele.stial 
intluences were unpropitious, and tho-e leanied in the stars announced dearth and scarcity. 
The kind-'ne.irted Emperor sent experienced officers in every direction, to supply food every 
day to the poor and destitute. .So, under the imperial orders, the neces.sitous received daily 
assistance to their satisfaction, and every class of the indigent was entrusted to the care of 
those who were able to care for them’’ (Elliot and Dowson, History of India, vol. VI, p. 94). 
Another minor historian Shaikh Xuru’l-Hakk, in his Tubdatn'l-Tawarikh, romavks : " Dnv- 
ing the year a.d. 159S there was scarcity of rain throughout the whole of Hindustan, 
and a fearful famine raged continuously for three or four yeans The king ordered that alms 
should be distributed in all the citk.;, and Xawab Shaikh Fuird Bokhari being ordered to 
superintend and control their distribution, dll all in his jjower to relieve the general distres. 
of the people. A kind of plague w.is aho added to I'nc horrors of this period, and depopu- 
lated whole hou.scs and vill.igcs. In coii-,.. tpn n.je of t'lc dearth of grain and the neces.sities 
of ravenous hunger, mtn ate tlicir own kind. Tiie .streets and roads were blocked up with 
dead bodies, and no .i^-sistanoc could h.- r.-mli red for their removal" (Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India, vol. \ 1, (). Hid) 

The vague records of the im.c.u.”; umiert do u for famine relief would seem to point 
out that they were slight and inadeipi.ite. Bedile.s, • nothing is known of the process of 
recovery which must have occupiitl a l.mg time. Tii.. modern historian would be glad to 
sacrifice no small part of the existing clir.mid ^ it he could obtain a full account of the famine 
of a.d. 1595-Sand of its economic e-h cts ' A .S- dth, Akbar, ch. xi\, p. 39S). In the absence 

of detailed record.s it is impossib!.' to l.iv down with c-mfiilcncc the exact importance of each 
of the causes which contributcil to the cycle of famine.-, at this time. Probably the rapid 
growth of population at this time had far out-distanc-cd the growth of cultivation. The 
inferiority of new lauds taken up for cultivatktn. and the decrease in the productive power 
of the soil, arc noticed by contemporary writir-,. The iucrca.-iing export of raw materials 
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iluriiiii Akbar’.i reign may have led to the r^ah^tiiutiou of non-food for food-crop 3 . More- 
over the oeaee]( ,<s war-i of Akbar l■reat'■d -e.ireity of food-stnffs. Above all, the assessment 
of Akbar was pretty heavy Abu l-IAr/.l evpre.-,-,ly -states that, for purposes of revenue, “ the 
licst ctxijis were takeir into aeeonnt every year, and the year of the most abundant harvest 
aceeptfd. " R<-missions, if any. were not easy to obtain. Beside.s, innumerable imposts 
were levifd. To mention one detail, Mr. Oldham has calculated that in the Ghazipur dis- 
trict Akbar's a-.sessment worked out at Rs. 2 per acre as against the )nodem assessment of 
Rs. I 8-0. In Kashmir Akbar took half the crop ; the local Sultans previously used to take 
two-thu’ds. But the productive power of the soil was then much less than at present. To 
quote one instance from All' S Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar’.s classical Progress of the Madras 
Presidenei/. " While the Aht-i-Akhi,'n rate for rice is 1338 lbs , the Madras settlement average 
for the same tract Is lo2l lbs. In tin •. .Akim's land revenue realised him £ 20,000,000 ; wliile 
that of the Rritish (iovernment in 10I8-19 was -iOO million pounds.” Meanwhile the 
acreage of cultiv.ition, as .Morekind in his recent work on India at the time of the death of 
.Akbnr, points out. has e.vactly doubled ! 

Outside the Aloahiil empire, .several lamince occurred during the reign of Akbar. In 
\.r), l.jOOin Assam a famim- occurred owing to the damage done to crops by a swarm of locusts 
(R A. O.'Ut , IIi</or>j of n. lOli In v r>. boTOa gr.^af famine appears {vide the records of 

the Jesuit Mission) to !\a "d on the Tinncv'dly coast. Father Henriques, a Portuguese 
missionary, c.stablished famii r-lief houses, in which 50 persons were daily fed. InA.D. 1577 
a famine is recoided in Kutch ; liberal relief in the form of cooked food was distributed widely. 
In the reign ot Ally bhah Chuk in .a.d. 1578. a severe famine was experienced in Kashmir, 
in which many thousands of the inhabitants died (Briggs, History of the Rise of the Muhamma- 
dan Power, vol. [V, ch. .x, p. 5’23). In \ u. 1592. in the Sholaour district, a pestilence and 
famine almost dteimated the population (Li.)vcdiy, History of Indian Famines, p. 165). In 
.t.D. IWO there was a famine north of the G .tl.xvarl (Hopkins, India Old and New, p. 237). 

The reign of Jahangir was not more free from famines ; but the modem reader looks in 
vain for an\' relief incasure.s uuderiak(.’n lyv that jileasure-loving monarch to mitigate the 
horrors ot famines which were carrying aw.iy thousands of hi.s .subjects. A severe fainme 
and postileneo raged in the Punjab ( v.d. 1613-15) for two whole years (Loveday, History of 
Indian Famines). Gujarat and Ahmadabail were visited by a famine in a.u. 1623; but the 
famine was not severe, and the stores ot the country proved sullicient (ibid.). In a.D. 1(441 a 
famine resultuig from a wry Ixad outbrc.tk of e ittl" disea.se, which made ploughing impossible, 
brok’ out in Assam. (E. A. Gait, History of Assam, p. 136 and fol.) A letter of a Jesuit mis- 
-ioiiury dated A.u. 1622 says tint in Madura so scv.t.' a fain'me had raged for some years that 
numerous corpses of those who hail died wciw left uidiurii d (Madura Gazetteer, p. 50). 

A. famine of unparalleled severity ucc.-urrcd in the middle of Shah Jahan’s reign, and is 
rec<jrd< d in the Emperor s chronieles by -Abdii’l-Hamhl Lfthori, in the Bddshdh-Ndma : (Elliot 
and Oowson, History nf India, vol. VH, j). 24 and fol.) ' During the past year (a.d. 1629) no 
rain had fallmi in tlm territories of the Balaghat, and the drought had been especially .severe 
about Daulatabad. In tlm present year als(j there had been a deficuumy in the bordering 
countries ami a total want in the Dakhin and Gnzerat. I’he inhabitants of these two countries 
were reduced to tlm dire.st extremity. Life was otfered for a loaf, but none would buy ; rank 
was to be sold for a cake, but none cared for it ; the vver bounteous hand was now stretched 
out t(j beg for food ; ami the feet which had always trodden the way of contentment now 
walked about only in search of sustenance. For a long time dog-' llesli was sold for goats’ 
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flesh, and the pounded bones of the dead were mixed wdth flour, and sold. When this was 
discovered, the sellers were brought to justice. Destitution at length reached such a pitch 
that men began to devour each other, and the flesh of a son was preferred to liis love. The 
numbers of the dying caused obstructions in the roads, and every man whose dire sufferings 
did not terminate in death and who retained the power to move, wandered off to the towns 
and villages of other countries. Those lands which had been famous for their fertility and 
plenty now retained no trace of productiveness.” 

The blunt English sailor, Peter Mundy, who travelled from Surat to Agi'a and back 
while this famme was raging, used no art in describing what he saw on Ins way, and we get 
from his narrative a most vivid picture of the horrors of famine in the seventeenth century. 
But we abstain from quotmg his extremely gruesome and repulsive description. 

Many other references to this “ direful time of dearth ” may be found in the letters sent 
from the English factories in India at this period (vide The English Factories in India, 1630-33, 
by W. Foster). There is one sentence in those letters which corroborates the testimony of 
previous witnesses, that the people were driven to cannibalism by the awful famuie of a.d. 1630. 
It is as follows : Masulipatam and Armagon were solely oppressed with famme, the livmg 

eating up the dead, and men scarcely durst travel in the country for fear they should be killed 
and eaten.” 

These quotations may serve to give some idea of the severif xamines in bygone times. 
The evidence of their frequency is even stronger. These famiu, s, while undoubtedly due to 
failure of rain,'^ were also due to the rack-renting over-assessment, and to the unexampled 
prodigality of the court. The prodigality and splendour of Shah Jahan’s court are apt 
to dazzle our vision, but we must remember that they had a dark back-ground of imtold 
suffering and misery (vividly depicted by Bernier), seldom exposed to view. Wc shall give 
the following extract from Bernier, Travels'in the Moghul Empire (ed. V. A. Smith) illustrating 
the state of the country. Having spoken of the despotic tyraimy of local Governors, he 
declares that it was “ often so excessive as to deprive the peasant and artisan of the neces- 
saries of life, and then leave him to die of misery and exhaustion, a tyramiy owing to wliich 
these wretched people have no children at all, or have them only to endure the agonies of 
starvation, and to die at a tender age,— a tyranny, in fine, that drives the cultivator of the soil 
from his wretched home to some neighbouring states in hopes of fiirding milder treatment, or 
to the army w^here he becomes the servant of some trooper. As the ground is seldom tilled 
otherwise than by compulsion, and as no person is found wilfing and able to repair the 
ditches and canals for the conveyance of water, it happens that the whole country is badly 
cultivated and a good part rendered unproductive from the want of irrigation. The houses 
too, are in a dilapidated condition, there being few people who will either build new ones or 
repair those which are tumbling down ” (Bernier, Travels in the Moghul Empire, p. 226). 

Regarding the conditions of the Indian manufactures (wliich had remamed almost 
unchanged from the time of the “ Periphis ”), it would seem that they absorbed only a micro- 
scopic minority of the population. The industries were comprised under tw'o heads : on the 
one hand, there was the village handicraft supplying the scanty needs of the population ; 
and on the other hand, there were the handicrafts that ministered to the wants of the wealthy 
few, e.g., architecture, pamting, manufactures of fine cotton and silk. India w'as never a 

13 “ I have known two ontno years pass with scarcely a drop of rain, and the consequences of 

the extraordinary drought were widespread sickness and famine” — Bernier, Travels in the Moghul 
Empire (od. V. A. Smith), p. 431. 
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great manufacturing country ; and certainly, in the time of Shah Jahan, industries gave 
employment to only a microscopic mmority of the population (Hamilton, Trade Relations 
between Irdii and England, ch. ii, p. 7). The people depended, as now, upon agriculture ; 
and Bernier's accurate description shows the miseries which the wretched peasantry were 
suifei'ing. 

This miserable state of the country certainly led to the frequent rise and spread of 
famines, and when famines did occur, Shah Jahan displayed the most callous inchfference 
to the suffermgs of the people, who thed in myriads for lack of sustenance of any kind. 
Notliing was done by the government to help the .suffering people ; but the author of the 
B'idsh:ih-Xdma states that the emperor opened a few soup kitchens, gave a lakh and a half 
of riqjees in charity spread over a period of twenty weeks, and remitted only one-eleventh 
of the assessment of land revenue. The remissions so made by the wise and generous 
Emperor ” in the cromi lands amounted to .seventy lakhs. The holders of jagirs and official 
commands were expected to make similar reductions. The.se fact,s do not justify the histo- 
rian’s ju'aise of “ the generous Idndness and bounty ” of Shah Jahan. The remission of 
ono-elevcnth of the land revenue implies that attempts were made to collect ten-elevenths, 
a burdi.n which could not be borne by a country reduced to the " direst extremity ” and 
retaining no trace of productivcn‘.'.ss. We are not told how far the efforts to collect the 
revenue succeeded ; and, as usual, we arc left in the dark concerning the after-effects of the 
faniine. Xo statistics arc on record. Even the iiature of the consequent pestilence is not 
mentioned, but it is almo.st certain that cholera must have carried off thousands of victims. 
Sir Richard Temple*, the editor of ilundy’s work, has good reason for sayhig that “ it is worth- 
wliile to read Mundy's unimpassion.: d matter-of-fact observations on the famine ”, in order 
to realise the immensity of the cliffcToncc in the conditions of life existing under the rule 
of the IMoghul dniasty when at the height of its glory, and those pie vailing under the modern 
British government ” (V. A. Smith, Oxford of Hislorp of India, j:*. 394). 

The full truth of Sir Richard’s remarks will bo realised wh n wc compare the relief 
mcaMires undertaken by Lord Curzon in IfXK)-! with those of Shah Jahan. A cruel famine 
broke out in 1900-1 ; and the following extracts from Hr. Lovat Fraser’s India under Curzon 
and After (ch. viii, ]). 2(3.3 and fol.) will give an hba of the herculean efforts made by that 
noble Mceroy to assuage the rigours of famine ; At the end of July 1900, Lord Curzon, 


accompanied by Hr. (now Sir) Walter Lawrence and others, started in fierce heat upon 
another famine-tour [he was ceaselessly touring for months] through the worst di-stricts of 
Guzerat, when* they met Lord Xorthcotc, the Governor of Bombay, who was also investigating 
conditions on th'* spot. It was the most critical moment of the famine. The monsoon was due 
and s(mie rain had fallen, but the people swarmed on the refief works, and the cholera had 
been iugiug. In more than one camp visited by the Viceroy the .sufferers were .still dying 
from cholera. IMiile the tour was in progress, the rain s'^'t in heavily, and the whole region 
was changf tl into a ,* lough.” One extract from an account of a visit to a famine camp under 
these conditions, must .sutiicc as a typ,* of several such visits. It describ; s a halt at Dohad 
in th * Pcinoli Mahals on the 1st August : '■ Fine rain w;is falling when the Viceroy .started 
on horseback. The drizzle increased steadily to a downpour. The road.s were in a frightful 
state, ami tlie horses had ditliculty in keeping their feet. A scramble over the bund and a 
tramp through the gluey jiiud brought the visitors to the camp .... In spite of the weather 
a Complete tour of the camp was made .... Wet to the skin, the party prepared to return, etc.” 

The cost of the famine to the Indian Exchecpier was very great. The amount cx- 
pemLd in elircct relief was £0,(370,000. A further sum of £1,58.5,000 was spent in loans and 
a vanc..s to landholders and cultivators, and only half this sum was ever recovered. Land 
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revenue was remitted to the extent of £1,333,000. Subscriptions amounting to thou.sands 
of pounds were poured into India. Many noble Englishmen laid down their hves in bravely 
combating the evils of famme. The lives of such men indeed are the seed — and the sap — of 
Empire. I cannot pause to enumerate in detail the elaborate measures adopted to deal 
with the great famine. Those interested may read a graphic account of the Plagire and 
Famine ” in Lovat Fraser’s India under Curzon and After. 

It is these glaring disparities that have provoked the vitty remark of an eminent French 
writer, M. de la Mazeliere {Essai sur revolution de la civilisation indienne, vol. ii, p. 427) : 

“ Lcs adversaires de gouvemement pretendent que les famines sont bcaucoup plus nom- 
breuses qu’ autrefois. C’est prouve par les mot ; autrefois on appedait famine une famine ou 
des centaines de miUiers de gens mouraient do faim ; aujourd'hui Ton dit quo le Bengale ct 
rOudh ont souffert d’une famine en 1900-1 alors que cette memc annee la mortalite n'avait 
augmente ni dans Tune ni dans I'autre pro%'inee.” 

“In A.D. 1631-32,” says SirW. W. TAmetev (History of British /ndi'a, vol. II, ch. ii, jn 50), 

“ a calamity feU upon Guzerat which enables us to realise the ten-ible meaning of the word 
‘ famine ’ in India under Native rale. In a. d. 1631 a Dutch mercha.nt rej^orted that only 
eleven of the 260 families at Swally survived. He found the road thence to Surat covered with 
bodies decajdng ou the highway where they died, (there) being no one to bury them. In 
Surat, the great and crowded city, he could hardly see any li\ring persons ; but the corp.scs 
at the corner of the streets lay twenty together, nobody burjing them. Thirty thousand had 
perished in the town alone. Pestilence followed famine. The President and ten or eleven of the 
English factors fell victims “ with divers inferiors now taken into Abraham's bosom — three- 
fourths of one whole settlement. No man could go in the streets, without giring gi’eat alms 
or being in danger of being murdered, for the poor people cried aloud, ‘ Give us sustenaiieo 
or kill us,’ Thus, what was once in a manner the garden of the world was turned into a 
wilderness.” This great famine of Gujarat was known as the Satiasakal or famine of Sam vat 
1687 (a.d. 1631) — (Burgess’ Chronology of Modern India, p. 86). 

According to James Mill (/Hsfory of India, \o\. 11, bk. iii, ch.iv, j). 329), in .a.d. 1640-55 a 
dreadful famine resulting from several years of excessive drought prevailed throughout 
India and a great part of Asia, and added by its horrors to the calaudtics w Inch ovcrwln Imc d 
the inhabitants of the Deccan. During the famine, religion had made the Iluidus d..sert 
cultivation and betake themselvesto supplications, penancis and ceremonies pleasing to their 
gods. The calamities which sprung from this act of devotion may be easily imagined. A 
severe famine in a.d. 1646-47 adversely aficeted the Madura ilistrict ; it is not possible to say 
whether the distress extended further South (The Tinneveliy Gazetteer, ch. viii, p. 247). 
A famine lastuig several years devastated Ahmadabad in a.d. 1650 ; it was primarily caused 
by an extensive outbreak of cattle disease, the ravages of locusts, and jKstilenec. Grain was 
imported ; and relief measures were uudei-takcn (Loveelayg History of Indian Fatnims, ]i. 1(;5). 
The il/odara Gazetteer records a severe famine in Madura in a.d. 1659-62 during the reign of 
Muttu Alakadri of the Nayakkan dyn.asty', when the cruel devastation of the Musulman in- 
vaders produced a severe local famine and pestilence, in which 10,000 Christians alone are 
said to have perished from w’ant (cf. Madura Gazetteer, p. 50). A terrible famine of the three 
great necessaries of life — grain, grass, water — called in the country tirhal or te rrible famine, 
an account of wliich has been handetl down in wTiting, occurred in Rajputana in a.d. 1661. 

The long reign of Aurangzeb is tlisfigurcd by recurring famints. The court hi.storian 
Khafi Khan, inhls Muntakhabu‘-l-Lubdb(lFMot andDowson, History of India, vol. VII, p. 246 
and fob), makes the following record • “ The movements of large armies through the country. 
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especially in the eastern raid northern parts, during the two years past (a.d. 1657-58), and 
scarcity of rain in some parts, had combined to make grain dear. To comfort the people 
and alle^date their distress, the Emperor gave orders for the remission of several taxes 
(a long list of them is given). But although his gracious and beneficent Majesty remitted 
these taxes and issued strict orders prohibiting their collection, the avaricious propensities 
of Jagirdars, Faujdars and Zemindars prevailed, and the regulation for the abohtion of most 
of the imposts had no eSect.” The Emperor’s edict remained a dead letter. 

In fairness, however, the authoritative account of Mr. James Mill — who probably 
derived information from other sources — of this famine of a.d. 1661 must be cited {History of 
India, vol. II, bk. iii, ch. iv,p. 349). “ The thii’d year of Aurangzeb's reign,” writes Mi’. Mill, 
“was \fisited with a great famine. The prudence of Aurangzeb, if his preceding actions 
will not pennit us to call it his humanity, suggested to him the utmost activity of beneficence 
on this calamitous occa,sion. The rents of the husbandmen and other taxes were remitted. 
The treasury of the Emperor was opened without limit. Com was distributed to the 
people at reduced prices. The great economy of Aurangzeb who allowed no expense for 
the luxury and ostentation of his court., and who managed vith skill and vigilance the dis- 
bursements of the state, aSorded him a resource for the wants of the people.” This is high 
praise from a great historian who is by no means unduly biassed in favour of Aurangzeb. 

The famine of a.d. 1661 was, as pointed out by Khafi Khan, partly due to war and scar- 
city of rain. The distress, however, continued long owing to the intolerable misgovemment. 
We have already seen how a rapacious civil service rendered futile even the good intentions 
of Aurangzeb. Add to this the imposition of a variety of new and vexatious duties upon 
the Hindus. A miserable, invertebrate, rack-rented peasantry ; a vicious, corrupt, and 
rapacious civil service ; and a fanatical Em 2 )eror : and you have a fairly good picture of the 
times. W^e have the testimony of dc Castro in 1662 : “ The Moghuls have destroyed these 
lands, tlmough which cause many persons have tlied of famine ” (Hopkins, India Old and 
Nevj, p. 237) ; and the Portugue.se now so sullered from dearth that de Castro had to raise 
money for relief by pawning the hairs of his beard ! 

Southern India was plunged at thi.s time in those ceaseless, never-ending, dynastic wars, 
which were soon to be waged in the North also. The economic condition of the South had 
reached its nadir ; and the miserable condition of the cidtivators W'ho formed the bulk of 
the population cannot be adccpiately described. In consecpience of the changes introduced 
by the Muhammadan conquest, and the many abases which later times had established, 
the share reall 3 ’- cnjoj’ed by the rj’ot.s wa.s often reduced to a sixth, and but seldom exceeded 
a fifth. In those parts of the country where the practice of receiving rents in kind, or by a 
nioncj" valuation of the actual produce, still obtained, the cultivators were reduced to an 
equally unfavourable situation by the arbitrary demands and the contributions to which 
they were .subjected bej’ond the .stipulated rent. The effects of this unjust custom were 
considerably augmented by the common custom of Zemindars, of sub-renting their lands to 
farmens, who were armed with unre.strictcd powers of collection, and who were thus enabled 
to disregard, whenever it suited their purpose, the engagements they had entered into with 
the ryots, besides jn’acti.'-ing every .species of oppression, which an unfeeling motive of self- 
interest could suggest. They frequently reduced the lyots to the necessity of borrowing 
from money-lenders at the heavy intcre.st of three, four, five per cent, per month. 

In addition to the assessment on the lands or the shares of their produce received from 
the inhabitants duties were levied on inland trade, which were collceted by the renters under 
the Zcmintlars. These eluties, which went by the name of sayer, as they extended to grain, 
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to cattle, to salt and to all the other necessaries of life, collected by corrupt, partial and 
extortionate agents, produced the worst effects on the state of society. Under the head of 
‘ sayer revenue ’ was also included a variety of taxes, indefinite in their amount and vexa- 
tious in their nature ; they consisted of imposts on houses, on the implements of agriculture, 
on looms, on merchants, on artificers and on the professions and castes — (Extract from the 
Fifth Report of the Parliamentary Committee on East India Affairs, 1813). 

Famines frequently devastated Southern India at this time. 

In A.D. 1675 Madura suffered from a famine after Venkaji’s invasion, “ which was so 
severe,” says one of the Jesuit Missionaries “ that nothmg was to be met with in any direction 
save desolation and the silence of the tomb ” ; another famine in a.d. 1678, following a deluge 
caused by excessive rainfall on the Western Ghats ; and in a.d. 1682, after the invasion of the 
famous Chikka Deva Raya, khig of Mysore, in despair the ministers of the State deposed 
their incompetent ruler Chokkanatha in favour of his brother ” (Madura Gazetteer, p. 50). 

When Amangzeb invaded the Deccan, a great famine swept over Southern India. The 
Seir Mutaqherin (Eng. trans. Seid-Gholam-Hossein Khan, vol. IV, p. 205) alludes to it : 

“ There is no describing the miseries they (invaders and defenders) suffered. Vast numbers 
of men died from mere want. To all these distresses was joined a mortahty that swept away 
people by shoals. Numbers unable to bear hunger and famine any longer, deserted, etc.” 
Khifi Khan, in his 3Iuntakhabu’-l-Liibdb is mere expheit : “ The scarcity and dearness of 
grain and fodder was extreme, so that many men of wealth were disheartened ; who can de- 
scribe the position of the poor and needy ? Throughout the Dakliin in the early part of this 
year there was a scarcity of rain when the jowar and bajra came into ear, so they dried up 
and perished. These products of the autumn harvest are the main support of the people of 
the Dakhin. Rice is the principal food of the people of Haidarabad, and the cultivation of 
this had been stopped by war and by scarcity of rain .... Pestilence (waba) broke out and 
carried off many men. Thus great numbers of men were lost. Others unable to bear the 
pangs of hunger and wretchedness went over to the enemy, etc.” (Elliott and Dowson, 
History of India, vol. Ill, p. 328). 

Sind, where so httle rain falls that the country may be said to be rainles.s, and is aptly 
called by Sir John Strachey the Egypt of India (India, p. 24), suffered as usual from drought in 
A.D. 1682-3, which caused some scarcity of grain {BaMouv, EiKyctopcedia of India). The N.-W. 
Provinces had their turn of dearth of water and grain the following year, a.d. 1683-4 (ibid.). In 
A.D. 1684 a famine in Gujarat raised the price of grain in Ahmcdabad to such a degree, that 
Shekh Muhi-’uddin, the son of the Kazi and regulator of prices, was mobbed (Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, vol. I, part 1, p. 287). In a.d. 1687 a distress of food in Madura is recorded ; 
it Is impossible to say whether it extended further south (Tinnevelly Gazetteer, p. 247). In 
A.D. 1688, in the Mandu State (Punjab), during the reign of Sidh Sena, a terrible famine occurred, 
from which very many people died (Lcpel Griffin, T/m the Punjab, p. 580). In a.d. 
1690 Baroda suffered from a severe drought and dearth of grain (Balfour, Encyclopcedia of India). 
In A.D. 1698, the Guse/Zeer (vol. I, part 1) records a year of much scarcity on account 

of a second failure of the rain in Marwarand N. Guzerat.” In a.d. 1702-4 Bombay and the 
Deccan suffered from scarcity of food (Loveday, History of Indian Famines) ; the following 
year famine visited the Thar and Parkar districts (Balfour, E ncyclopcedia of India). 

The long reign of Aurangzcb came to a close on the morning of Friday, Feb. 21, 1707. 
It had witnessed dreadful famines'* brought about partly by natural causes and partly 
by mal-administration. But the strong central authority vc.stcd in his vigorous person 

iv If the account given by Nicholas Manucci in his .storia dc Mogor (p. 97) is to be believed, no 
less than two millions of the people of the Deccan perished from drought in the opening years of tho 
eighteenth century. Tho.se desirous of further studying the economic conditions of India at this time mav 
consult A Pepya nf Moghul India, \.D. 1053-170S. which is an abridged edition of the voluminous work 
of Manucci. 
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IHeserv^tl .soine sort of order in his he-tcrogtii:&iis cnipiie and gave it a modicum of 
prosperity. With his death the partial unity of Indian history was lost, and India reverted 
once more to her normal condition of anarchical autonomy. 

According to William Crookes calculations (r/a'njrs/udiau, art. “ Famine ”, p.207) in some 
regions of the North, from the middle of the .sixteenth century up to a.d. 1820, there occurred 
no less than twenty-three f aminos ; and also.a.ecording to him, in the Deccan we have records of 
about 2-3 famines in 500 years, beginning with the terrible Durga Devee of a.d. 1397-1408. But 
the occmnence of famine was at no time so frequent as in the j)eriod between the death of 
Aurangzeb and the foundation of the English Empire. The author of the Tarikh’ul- Bahadur 
Shahi (Elliott and Dowsoii, History of India, vol. VII, ch. Ixxxi, p. 565) says, that “ on 
account of the death ot Aurangzeb. and in consequence of the confusion in Hindustan, 
the price ot grain in all the provinces remained unsettled. A long list of the prices is 
given ; the prices appear to have risen above thiriy-two times the normal level. Wc can 
easily imagine the misery of the people ! 

From a letter written by Fr. Martin (iOth December 1713) to Fr. de Villette, we have .some 
vivid glimpses of a local famine which teiTibly harried the Marava country. The following 
is extracted from the Lettres E<hfianle$ etCurkuses, vol. II. p. 451 (edited by M. L. xHme- 
Martin. Paris, 1840) ; " On t!io 18th December 1709, allthc tanks were full of water, when there 

came a hurricane called by the people Perumpugal. It began at 7 a.m. with violent rain 
from the north-east. It lasted till 4 o’clock, when the wind subsided. But, before sunset, it began 
again from the south-east w ith .still more fury. The water.s, being pushed by the wind against the 
dvkcs, struck against them with so much violence that they broke in many places. Then 
the water of the tanks, joining the torrents caused by the storm, caused a general flooding 
of the land, which uprooted all the vice around and coveivd the countryside with sand. The 
lo.ss of the harve.sts was added to that of the cattle, which were ch’owncd together with the 
tribes. As this inundation happened during the night, several thousands of persons pi^Hshed. 
In one place a hundred corp.scs were found, carried down by the current. A Christian 
showed me a large tree, upon which he had chin bed along with twenty-six other Indians. There 
they remained the whole night and the followng days. Two of them fell down through 
exhaustion and were earned away by the torrent .... Sometime after, I cros.scd a grove of 
tamarind trees .... Nearly all of them had been throwm dowm leaving their roots high up in 
the air ... . 5Iost unfortunate were the consequences. Famine broke out worse than ever, 
and the mortahty wms so universally spread that several thousands of men were compelled 
to migrate into the kingdoms of Madura and Tanjore adjoiiving the Marava country.”*® 

Fr. dc Bourges {Lettres Edifiantes el Curieuses, vol. II, p. 524), in a letter dated 25th 
Nove mber 1718, observes ; The pecuniary help received from Franco this year has been very 
useful. For a whole year famine has been doing great havoc here. There was no govern- 
mental relief, since anarchy and chaos alone rule this country.” Want of space prevents me 
from printing an intere.sting letter of Fr. Im Caron to his sisters, dated 20th November 1720 
[Lettres Edifiantes ct Curieuses, p. .574), which gives us a vivid account of these anarchical 
pre-British tiine.s. It cannot be suiricicntly emphasised that it is difficult for us 
enjoying, for an unbroken period oi one hundred and fifty years, political unity, 
assured peace (bringing easy intercourse) and the Reign of Law' under the British 
Raj, to grasp tlie central notion that pre-British India never enjoyed for a considerable period 

15 “Such emigration.-, caused by famines were frequent in pre-Briti.sh tim.’S,” says Mr. V. M. Nagam 
Aiyar in his Report on the census of Travancorc (p. G54), “ the bulk of the Nambudri Brahmins— colonists 
ot italahar came from the region betwe.-n tho Krishna and tho Botlavari rivers constantly devastated in 
the past by long droughts and severe famines ” (quoted by V. Gopal Iyer, The Chronology of Ancient India, 
part 1, ch. ii, p. 123). 
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these three blessings. Liberty, as we uiitlerstand it now, never — I deliberately use the word — 
existed in pre-British India ; and of course democratic government was a thing unknown. 
It may be that democratic government was not repugnant to Hindu genius, but it was never 
tried on a large scale or for a considerable period. The country was generally aebninistered 
by a cruel, rapacious autocracy whose last care was the welfare of the people. A vivid 
grasp of these facts alone will enable us to study aright the early hi.story of Indian 
famines. 

The Tanjore district suffered from a great famine in a.d. 1730 [vide Father Bcschi’s Times 
OTul Writings, by Rev. L. Besse, S. J.). The annual letter of the Jesuits of 1729, datcel 2Clh 
August 1730, anel written by Fr. Vincent Guerreiro, .speaks at length of the Tanjore eUstrict, 
then under the care of Father Besehi, S.J. In the kingelom of Tanjore, although the paddy 
crojr was abundant, the famine v'hich prevailed in the country around was felt, because the 
merchants had sent rice to the adjoining kingdom, even going as far as Cape Comorin in order 
to sell it at a higher rate. The nmuber of famished people who flocked thither from everj' 
quarter, rendered the famine still more terrible. Inthcroj-al town called Mahadenpatnans, 
the number of the dead was so great, that the corpses had to be loaded on cart.s at public 
expense and buried in large pits dug at a distance from the town. But the.se trenches were 
soon filled up, and those who had been entrusted uith this task, seeing that they were unable 
to cope with the work, gave it up. The dead were hung unburied in the fields, on the public 
places along the roads and thoroughfares. “ Here is an incident,” writes Fr. Be.schi, " v hich 
has been told me by one who witnessed it. It is hardly credible. A dog ate uncooked rice, 
and unable to digest it, rejected it undigested. A poor man seeing tins, took the rice, carefully 
wa,shed it, and eagerly devoured it.” 

So great was the multitude of those who came from Marava to sell their children for a 
trifle, that in certain towns it was found necessary to publish an edict forbidding the further 
bujfing of slaves [Fr. Eeschi’s Times and Writings, ch. xv, p. 88 and fob) 

In a letter written by Fr. Bernard Biscoping, we read that a terrible famine raged among 
the We.st Coast Christians in a.d. 1728, and yet Malabar was usually free from that scourge. 
The factors of TeUicherry recorded of this famine, in their diary, that " there was extra- 
ordinary scarcity of rice. The factory stock was reduced to barely a month’s .stock. There 
was none to be had at Mangalore, where parents wore .selling their chikhen to obtain fooi.1, 
and the factory doors w'ere daily besieged by crowds of starving men, women and childii n ” 
(Gazetteer of the Malabar and Anjengo districts, ch. viii, p. 271). 

The civil wars of A.D. 1732-33, couple I with lack of rains, caused a cruel famine in the 
southern districts. A plague also made its ap|)earancc in the shape of pc.stilential fcvxTs. 
Towns were depopulated and set on fire, the cattle carried away, the crops cut d(Avu. When- 
ever any harvest had been gathered and put aside, the soldiery made such inroads that 
nothing remained for the poor people to live u 2 )on. On that account crowds of Madura 
people from the Madura countr 3 ', destitute of evmrjdhing, migrated into the neighbouring 
kingdom (Fr. Beseki’s Times ami Writings, ch. xvg jr. 88 and fob). 

From a letter of Father Saignes to Madame do Hj’acinthc, dated 3rd June 1736 (Lettres 
Edifiantes et Curieuses,vo\.\l,\). 635), we can gather a fairly clear itlea of the extreme misery 
that prevailed in Southern India at this time : ” The extreme misery, which for the la.st 

two years has been general in the whole Carnatic, took away from us numbers of Cluistians. 
During these two 3 ’cars, not a drop of rain fell here. The wells, tanks, and even some rivers 
were empty. Rice and other grains were scorched by the excessive drought in the country 
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side, and for these poor people nothing was so common as to spend one or two days without 
eating anything. Whole families, forsaking their ^ullages, used to go into the woods to feed, 
like animals, upon wild fruit, leaves of trees, herbs and roots. Those that had children 
Bold them for one measure of rice ; others who could not see how to sell them, seeing them 
djnng of hunger, poisoned them, to shorten their miseries. A man came to me one day and 
told me : ‘ We are all dj-ing of starvation. Either give me something to eat, or I am 
going to poison my wife and my five children, after which I will poifon myself.’ You will 
understand that under such cir cum .stances we readilj- sacrifice our own selve.s.” 

Fr. Tremblay (Lettres Edijiantes et Cvrieuses, p. 661) gives a vivid account of the famine in 
A.D. 1737 which lasted for two yeans ; '• It is impossible forme to speak of the sights of misery 
I was given to witness. Suffice it to say I saw a repetition of what is related in the Sacred 
Book of Christian Scripture of the sieges of Samaria and Jerusalem. From the outset, as 
the princes and nobles and ministers monopolised for themselves all the rice kept in stock 
in both towns and villages, the people were reduced to the utmost wretchedness.” 
Fr. Tronblay’s letter shows that there was neither protection by the Government, iror 
protection against the Government in these anarchical times. 

Meanwhile, in the North, there was, as has been already pointed out, utter confusion 
and ceaseless internecine warfare. The weak puppets who occupied the throne of 
Aurangzeb, were unable to check the rapkl dissolution of the Moghul Emjnre. The battle 
of Panipat in January 1761 set the seal on its final dissolution. The old autocratic, 
corrupt, vicious and unpopular Muhammadan regime was replaced by British rule. The 
house of Babar had accomplished the cycle of its existence, and the sceptre of India was 
about to pass into other hands. With the tragedy of Panipet, which ushers in a new 
era of Indian history, our brief account of ea,rly Indian famines may be fittingly closed. 

This brief study of the early history of Indian famines establishes the fact, beyond the 
slightest doubt, that famines were far more frequent and destructive in former centuries 
than at present. This dis-iUusionment must check the temptation to overstate the 
economic evils of our age and to ignore the existence of similar and worse evUs in earlier ages. 
Pessimistic descriptions of our own age, combined vith romantic exaggerations of the past, 
can only tend to the setting aside of methods of progress which, if slow, are yet solid ; and 
to the hasty adoption of others of greater promise, but which resemble the potent medi- 
cines of a charlatan, and while quickly cfiectiiig a little gootl, sow the seeds of widespread 
and lasting decay. 

Additional Note. 

Bv L. M. ANSTEY. 

Account op a Famine in and around Patna, in a.d. 1671, by John Marshall.'* 

(E. vtracts from Ilarleian 3IS. 4254 in the British Museum.) 

1 June 1670. Tlie Raines in the year 1670 at Pattana came in in June the first. 

The 6th of June 1671 being Tuesday the Raines came in Pattana. 

Famine in Pattana 1671. In latter end of May 1671 there dyed of Famine in Pattana 
about 100 persons dayly and had so for three or four month.s, cornc was then (vizt) Wheate 

16 John Marshall was entertainotl as a factor in the E. I. Co.’s service in Jan. 1GC8. He served the 
Company in Patna, Hugh and Kasimbazar until Nov. 1G7G, when he was appointed Chief at Balaaor, 
whore he died, in Sept. 1077. He recorded his experience in India from 16G8 to 1G72 in a MS. entitled 
Notes onci Ohatrvations of East India. 
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Rupee', per Maund, Barley 2 Rupete, Rice fine 4 Rupees, Ditto Course 2^ Rupees, Beefe 
U Rupoi's, Goat flesh 2 Rupe-es. Butter or Gee Rupees, Oylc 7 Rii^iees per Mauud which 
consists of eight_t Ifi- English Averdepoiz. 

JunK the \Wi we came to Pattana from Siugee. I see upon one peece of sand about 
the middle way betwixt the City and the River about 32 or 33 Persons ly dead withm about 
10 yards conipas from the middle of them, and so many by the River side that could not 
come on shore but by very many dead corps, also aboundance upon the sand besides, now 
Rica fine 4 Rupees per Maund, beeing a little while since 4 rupees 7 annas being somthing 
cheaper. Wood for firrdng 4^ maund per Rupee, Hens 5 and chickens 8 per Rupee ; tis 
reported that sincv- the begining of October there have died of Famine in Pattana and 
the Sulmrbs about 20000 Persons, and there cannot in that time have gone fewer from the 
City than 150000 persons, the corps in the river generally lie with their backs upward, 
great number of Slaves to be bought for 4 annas and 8 annas per peece, and good ones 
for 1 rupee per peece, but they are exceeding leane when bought, ajul if they eat but verv 
little more than ordinary of rice or eat any flesh, butter or any strong meat, their faces, 
hands, and f<*ot and codds swell immeeliately exceedingly, so that tis esteemed enough to 
give thesn at first 4 seer of rice, and those very leane ^ seer per day to be eaten at twice. 
The Famine reacheth from 3 or 4 days jorney beyond Bonarres [Benares] to Rojamaul 
[Rajmahal]. the most of the poore that go hence go to Dacca for \fictualls. though there is 
thought to l)c great ciuantities of Rice in these parts, yet through the Nabobs roguery 
heerc is a Famiiu', and aho somthing from the drynes of the last yecre. 

The Rains at Pattana came in in 1671 upon the 6th June and rained every day till July 
11th. 

In Pattana about 23th July there dyed about 250 or 300 Persons Dayly of Famine in 
and about the City of Pattana, Rice being 5 Rui^ees per Maund best sort. I have examined 
some d3fing of Famine who told me That within their bodies they were hot. but without cold, 
espically on llmir B-lly and privy parts. They are very thirsty and hungry, and so feebh' 
they can ivnther go nor stand nor scarce stirr any joint. They have no pain in their head, 
but a great one in their Navill. Their urin is very red and thick like blood, and excrement 
like water, which runs often from them, but but little at a time. 1 examined one woman 
immediately before shee died. 

In June 1671 the Raines continued from 6th June, and not one fare day till August, 
except llth and 30th July. 

August 1671. Before the Famine there were 4000 houses inhabited in Hodgipore 
1 Hajipur] ajid but now 1800 inhabited, and out of them many have dyed. 

In Pattana in 1671 August 8th, now dy dayly here of Famine tw’o orthrec hundred persons 
in City and Sulmrb.s. vice now 7 .seer per Rupee or 5 rupees 11 annas per Maund of best sort 
and sometimes none to be bought nor bread in the Bazar. In the Ciaut by our Factorj^ 
which was not 4 yards round about (as I conceive) lay 50 dead corps which I could tell which 
were driven thether in about 2 dayes time, and Mr. Nurse sai^h that the day after he counted 
1.52 dead corps in ditto place. Abundance are every day drove to the side of the River, 
tho'.igh the morn persons of rpiallity hire Hollolcores to carry them into the middle of a river 
with a string, and carries them into the middle of the river and then cuts the string, and so 
Ids them drive down with the stream. Notwithstanding there was 50 dead corps in the 
(laut by our Factory, yet the Gaut was .scldome wfithout a great many women who take up 
water bv the dead corps ami diink it, and dress their victualLs with it. 
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Aii.gu$i 51k 1671 nn'l llh ditto was du raiue, which have been the only days without raiiie 
(except two befoi'e). -iuee the 6th f)f Jimc. Upon the 7th ditto two merchants in Pattana 
threw thcmsclve's into .i eo'nmon well and drowned themselves. Xow a terrible ■^ad cry 
of ]ioor in the Bazzai 

Aiigml \'2th. Rice Hiv 6 'cei- p u' Rupee or 6 rupei-s IO5 annas per Maund, no 
couits ■ rice to be bought, wheat now 10 seer per Rupee or 4 Riqrees per Mannd. Some dayes 
neither rice nor bread to be bought in the Bazar. 

August 20th 1671. Now Rico in Pattana 5 seer per Rupee or S rupees per Maund and 
very scarce to be bought for tha,t price. 

September the \5th 1671. In Pattana Rice wa.s 8 Seer per Rupee, but Course, 12 Seer 
Goats flesh and 24 of Beefe p.r Rupee. 

Such was the lazines-, of workmen in the time of Famine, That in the time of making 
one Casmeer boat for the (!ompany. Six of the Carpenters died of Famine. 

In Pattana and the Suburbs died in 1 1 months last past, ending 6th Xov.. 1671, of the 
Famine 135400 Person-, an Account their of being taken out of the Coat walls Chabootry. 

November the llth 1671 Thf n came in the cold weath; r in Pattana after a little storme 
and raine. 

1 received [11th December 1671] an Act in writing out of the Coatwalls Chabootree 
wherein was writ that in the twelve months last past there had died in Pattana and the 
Suburbs of the Famine 103000 Ptisons (Vizt.) 50000 Mu.ssuhnen and 53000 Hindoos which 
were taken notice of in their bookes of Record.-. 

December 20th. I r ceived an exact account from tin- Coatwall Chabootry, to which 
give credit, that in tv,\ Ivc month.-, ending 22th November last, being 354 dayes, there 
dyed in Pattana and the Suburbs of th.- Famine 15644 Mussulmen to whom the Xabob gave 
cloth to cover them when were buri' d, having no friends to bury them, dying in the vStreet.s, 
and tis thought 2500 dyed in the skirts of the towne in their houses, or where might be 
buried by some of their relations which were not reckoned, in all 18144, and tis supposed 
four times as many Hindoos died as Mus.sehnen which were 72576, which, with the 18144, 
make in all 90720; and the towne s near Pattana, .some are quite depopulated, having not 
any persons in them. In one towim, about 3 Coss west from Pattana, where were 1000 houses 
inhabited, are now but 300, and in them not above four or five hundred Persons, the rest 
being dead. This Account I received from Mamood-herreef [Mahmiid Sharif], 


THE ORIGIX AXD DEVELOPMEXT OF THE BRAHMA- VIDYA. 

By Db. NARENDK.A NATH LAW, H.A., B.L.. Ph.D. 

The origination of the Brahma-vidyd is attributed by Deussen, followed by other western 
scholars, to the Ksattriya.s from whom, in their opinion, the Brahmanas learnt it in later 
times. Their reasons for holding such an opinion arc porhap.s two : — 

I. The Brahmanas who had been tlio originator.s and supporters of the karma-kdnda 
of the Vedic namhitn.s and brdhmunas could not, consistently and in view f)f their solf-intere.st 
bo the originator- of the jiVhia-ku’tda of the U pnuishads. in other words, the Brahma-vidyd. 
So much occupied wore thoy with ritual- and ceremonie.- tfiat tlie Brahmn-vidyd could not 
possibly find a place in their thoughts. 

II. rhere are narratives in tlio U pani-shud.'i themselves, the matrix of the Brahma- 
lidyd, describing a few Br.ihmanas as h ari ing the subject from pai'ticular Ksattrivas. 
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The opinion does not however appeal to me as sound for these reasons : — 

(1) In spite of the ajDparent conflict Ixstween the karma-kdnda and the jfidna-kdn ia, 
we find the one leading to the other by reason of the connected purpose's subsorv'ed by them in 
the scheme of life of the Vedic Hindus. The rituals and sacrifices are meant mostly for Hindus 
in the second stage of life (the grihastkas), after which two other stages of life are presented 
culminating in karrna-sanmjdsa, when rituals are discarded, and the mental cogitation of 
brahma takes their place. The live-odtiaprastha stages with their rituals serve as a pre- 
jiaration for the last two stages of life, viz., the vdnriprastha and the yati with their gi'adually 
increasing emphasis on the jndna-kdnda. That the karma-kdn la and the jndna-kdnda are 
not meant to be antagonistic to each other, or mutually exclusive, is found from the fact 
that the idea of Brahma is found in the Vedic works on rituals from the Big-Veda downwards. 

■' The attempt to find a unity behind the multixilicity of the Vedic gods, to discov'er an all- 
comprehending first principle, makes its appearance as early as the hymn of the Big-Veda, 
and is there linked with the names of Prajapati, Visvakarman. and Puru.sa. It is first in 
the Satapatha Brdhmana that wc find the neuter Brahman exalted to the position of the 
supreme principle which is the moving force behind the gods.' 

Again one of the principal objects of the performance of the sacrifices was the obtaining 
of wealth, power, and other means of enjoyment in this and the next world. But side by side 
with these are found in the ritual books, the Brahminas, other sacrifices in which the cele- 
brants had to renounce the world, e.g., the Sarva-medha.- 

The references to the last .stage of life (third and fourth stage.s combined) in the Vedic 
works on the karma-kdnda,'^ without any disapproval of the same, show that the 
entrance to a stage of life in which the rituals were on the way to be gradually dis- 
carded, was not antagoni.stic to their objects. Had it been so. the works on rituals would 
have disapproved of the third stage, or laid down injunctions for the prosecution of a ritual- 
istic course of lifeuiJtotheendof its span, to the rigid ('.xclusion of the jiidna-kdnia. But far 
from that being the case, we find kings like Janaka, one of the .supposed originators and pro- 
pagators of the Brahma-cidyd. performing a big sacrifice at the very time when he had the 
discussion with Yajnavalkya regarding brahma ; and similarly we find tho king Asvapati 
about to perform a sacrifice when tho Brahmanas wont to him for hearing from him more 
about brahma than -Vruni knew. It is therefore not correct to suppose that brahma-vidyd 
had its origin outside tho karma-kdnda. and from tho brains of the Ksattriyas alone, 
and that it hatl its birth in a spirit antagonistic to jmna-kdnija. This vTong idea has 
most pi’obably arisen from the fact that the early -lainas and Buddhists, many of whom 
were Ksattriyas. including IMahavira and Buddha, and who.se religion.s were but offshoots 
of i\\(r. jhdna-kdnda with changes or additions of thiur own. were ho.stile to the Brahmanas 
and tlu'ir karmn-kdmbi ; and the spirit in which they preached their doctrines has been sup- 
posed to pervade, the U pinishads, and has been read into the pa.ssages that treat of tho 
Brahma-cidyd. 

(2) The U pan'mhudb contain narratives in which Brahmanas figure as learners from the 
Ksattriyas ; but the conclusion they [mint to has to l)e read in tho light of facts lost sight 
of by Deussen and others. 

Among the Ksattriyas. .laiiaka, king of N'ideha. had the highest reputation as a master 
of tho Brahma-vtdyd ; but yet the scU'-saine king considered Yajnavalkya as having a greater 

1 F.RE.. vol. 11. pp. 79S, 79!) ; K/y. Wrla. I. Hit. 4.7 ; 111. 9. 9 ; X'. Hr.. .Kill, li, J, 7 ; -Xl. 2. 3, 1. ~ 

■i f}. lii.. l:!. 7. I ; A;;>. S’,', .s III. 1.-,. ; It;, 1.7. 23 . Hi. Hi, 3-S. 

3 Till) siilijeet has ).>oeii ti'catcil 111 my aiiii le ' 'I’h. .\iitii|iiit; nitli,; i. ..f wliifli 

will bo publisheil shortly m this JoitriHil. 
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mastery over the subject, and listened to lectures on the subject from that erudite Brahmana."* 
Previouslv, Janaka had also learnt portions of the subject from various Brahmana acaryas, 
viz., Jitva. Udaiika, Barku, Gardabhivipita. Satyakiima, and Vidagdha.® King Janasruti 
was at great pains in searching for the Brahmana Raikva to learn the Brakma-vidyd from 
him. King Brihadratha of the Ikshvaku race learnt the same vidyd from the Brahmana 
ascetic Sakayana.* 

Besides these, instances of Ksattriyas learning the Brahma-vidyd from the Brahmana.', 
we fin'd in the Upanishad.s, the names of many Brahmanas, who handed down the science 
from generation to generation, and these Brahmanas were far larger in number than the fe^^ 
Ksattriya king.s versed in that science. 

Now let us scan the narratives which are relied ui^on as supporting the view that the 
Ksattriyas were the originators and teachers of the Brahrna-vidyd. We find in the 
Sntapatha-Brdhtnana that Janaka said more on Aqnihotra than Svetaketu, Somasusma, 
and Yajnavalkya knew ; but this concerned AynihoBa and not the Brahma-vidyd.'^ 

Again, Pravahana Jaivali, a Ksattriya, gave evidence of greater knowledge than Silaka 
anti Dalbhya in the L'kdyidogya,^ but this knowledge was of Saiira-vidyd which belonged rather 
to the karma-knndn. Again, according to the Brihaddranyaka and the (Jhdndogya Upani- 
o/tsid.5,''’ the aforesaid Ksattri\-a as king of Pancala silenced Svetaketu by putting to him 
five cpiestions, none of which Svetaketu could answer ; and when Svetaketu’s father Udda- 
laka Aruiji came to the king to hoar on the subject, the latter said that it was unknown to the 
Brahmanas. The subject is called Paiiedgni-vidyd. Considering its subject-matter, it can- 
not be said that it was Brahrna-vidyd proi>er, for it treats of the paths, along which men 
depart after death, and so forth. Ignorance of these matters cannot be taken as ignorance 
of the Brahma-vidjjd on the part of the Brahmanas. Moreover, it was not reasonable for Jai- 
vali oji .silencing Svetaketu to question him How could any body who did not know these 
things say tliat he had beenf ully instructed i”'® for if no Brahmana had knowledge of the 
subject, Svetaketu came within the rule, and could not be said to have been without proper 
education merely because of his ignorance of a matter not known to the Brahmanas generally ; 
nor can it be said that no Brahmana IxJore Pravahana Jaivali had complete education, be- 
cause they were not taught the matter. If this passage be taken Es mere bluff, or an insult 
to Sv^etaketu, it cannot be taken in its literal sense, and Jaivali really ex|X“cted from Sveta- 
ketu the Icnowlcdge of a matter, which was known to every well-educated Brahmana or 
Ksattriya. The later passage, therefore, addres.sed to Svotaketu’s father, viz., " this know- 
ledge did not go to any Brahmana before you, and therefore this teaching belonged in all the 
worlds to the Ksatra class alone " catmot also be accepted in its literal im^rort. 

Five Brahmana householders and theologians named Pracliina.'ala, iSatyavajha, Iniha- 
dvumma, -fana and Budila came once to Uddalaka .\runi to learn Vdiivdnum-vidyd from 
him. Aruni, dillitlent as to the fulness of his knowleilge of the subject, took them to the 
king, Asvapali Kaikeya, who was also studying the subject. From this it is evident that 
both Aruni ami Asvapati were studying the subject iiukqiendently of each other, and the 
inference that it u.is at lirsl the monopoly of the Ksattriras does not lind support from the 
narrative.'' 

4 Hr. r,, , [V. - 2 . IV, 1. 

.\ln,t,ii. fj, . \ li. 7 ,s’. fir., II, II. 1 '. .) ; Hr. Cj,.. 1. I. 

^ , I. S, It 9 fj,. , VI, 2 . 1 tl ; Chan. I p ., V, 3, 1 ft. 

'K thir. I ji {.^Hh.). \ 1 11 Clnhi. L'p., . 1 , 1 1 ; cl. (i. Hr., N, 0, 1. 
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A narrative in the Brihaddmnyaka U panishad^^ relates that once a Brahmana youth 
named Balaki came to king Ajatasatru of Kai,i to speak to him regarding Brahma. What 
BAlaki said did not moct witli the king's appreciation, and therefore Balaki requested the 
king to teach liim the .subject afresh. The king replied that it «-as opposed to practice that 
a Brahmana .should aska Ksattriya to teach him the brahma-vidyd. This dkliyayikd also does 
not support the conclusion that the Kshattriyas Av'ero the originators and first teachers of the 
brahma-vidyd : for it was the Brahmana youth Balaki who jnoposed at first to .speak to the 
king on the subject. Had the vidyd been the exclusive posse.ssion of the Ksattri 3 ab, it would 
not have been xjossible for him to know it or to propose to teach it to the king. '3 Again, the 
king’s reply that it was opposed to practice that a Brahmana should learn the Brahma-vidyd 
from a Ksattriya also points to an inference not compatible with the opinion regarding the 
Ksattriyas' monopoh’ of that branch of learning. 

Though the point ma\’ not Ije established from the abo\'e narratives that the Ksattri- 
yas were the originators of the Brahma-vidyd, it i.s however clear that the aforesaid Ksattriya 
kings wer(' learned and promoters of learning. Erudite Brahmanas used to visit their courts 
at times, and were rewarded for giving evidence of scholarship, or for defeating their oppo- 
nents in debates : when the number of these visitors diminished, king Ajataiatru of Kasi 
expressed disappointment, as king Janaka was more fortunate in the matter. Sometimes, 
conferences of the erudite, or the spiritualh’ elevated, were called in connexion with the .sacri- 
tices held by them, as king Janaka did.'”* These meetings of learned men offered the kings 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge on diverse subjects, from scholars of diverse lands. 
It was perha])s for this reason that among the Ksattriyas, onl\ the kings have been men- 
tioned in the Upaniahadti as having knowledge of the Brahma-vidyd. A king by learning 
certain points from a Brahmana visitor could use that knowledge for t('sting. or defeating 
in argument, another Brahmana who had not had the opportunitj- of knowing them. Hence 
we cannot draw the inference, from the instance of a king defeating a Brahmana in debate, 
that all the Brahmanas were ignorant of the subject on which he was silenced. \I'e find 
instances of a king silencing learned Brahmanas in discussions regartling rituals. This 
cannot, like the examples in nsspect of the Brahma-vidyd. ]vat\ to the conclusion that the 
Ksattriyas nionopolizcd the ritual lor<'. 

It appears to me proljable that the aforesaid narratives in the U panishads are meant 
in manj' cases to point to certain reqiiisite.s, without which the acquisition of the Brahma- 
vidyd could not be complete. The need of humility in one who thinks himself a master of 
all knowledge is brought out in the dkhydyikd relating to Svetuketu. He was slabdha (loth 
to speak), and andcdnamdut (puffed up witii the idea that he was well-read) when he mot 
his father after com]ileting his education. His inability to airswer the questions put to him 
by his father disconcerted him.'^ Similarlv. the conceited pandits at Janaka's court were 
humiliat(“d by Yajha\ aikya.’® Diip/a (arrogant) Balaki came to teach Ajatasatru, but uas 
bouml. on account of the insufficionev of his knowledge, to listen to the latter's discourse 
on Brahma.'’’ Even when Janaka thmight, at the approach of Yajnavalkya, that the latter 
had come to have infoi tnation from him on abstruse points, he was also shown that his know- 
ledge was not complete, and hence he submitted to acquire the necessary knowledge from 
the great Brahmana thcologiau.’t* 

Though Narada had read all the works comprised in a lung list, he could not master the 
Braluna-v'idyd proper. 'Phis shows that mt-re book learning was not enough for the purpose, 
but th(' knowledge of the xdj was necessary,''' 
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It is ^ii{.'postHl that the fact of the origin of the Brahtna-vidyd from the Ksattriyas 
.■lo widely knonii tliat their inability to conceal it has compelled them to ineorjjoratc the 
narrative- in the U panivhads in .sj)ite of their unwillingne-s to do so. But the question may 
be asked, v.hy the li,-ts of teaehei'.s of Brahma-vidyd appearing in the BiBmdaranyaka 
Upanishad-^ d.o not e-ontain the names of Janaka. Ajatasatru. Asvai)ati. Pravahana .Jai\'f li 
and so frrth. A -imilar hst in the 3Iundalopcmishad mention- only the names of Brahma- 
na- a- teacher.-- ot the Brahma-vidyd If it be supposed that the names of the Ksattriya, 
teachers of the Brahni'i-cidyd have been purposely eliminated by the Brahmanas,. it remain- 
ine.vplicable why they should incoiqjorate the narratives which recorded the cases of humi- 
liation of Brahmanas by Ksattriyas. 

Sir G. .V. Grierson states in the Encydopcedia of Beliyion and Ethic-^ (vol. 2, p. odO) that 
■ according to the Bhdgavafa Parana (III, xxi, 26).e\en Kapila. the founder of the Sankhva 
system, wa- descended from a Rajansi and was therefore a Ksattriya." If we examine the 
statement clo,ely, it is found to lx- altogether erroneous. Though Kapila’s mother Devahuti 
was the daughter of Mann of ihe Ksattriya caste, his father was the Brahmana Kardama 
{Bhdynrala. III. xxii, 2-3). The Mnnuminhitd (X.G) lays down that ■ sons, begotten by twice- 
born men on wive-- of the next lower castes, they declare to be similar (to their fathers, but) 
l)iamed on account of the fault (inherent) in their mothers.' Pursuant to thi.s ride, Kapila 
would follow the caste of his father Kardama, i.e., would he a Brahmana. It is also well- 
known that the descendants of Arundhati, who was the daughter of Kardama and Devahuti 
and was married to Vasistha. were Brahmanas, e.g.. iSakti. Parasara., \’yasa. Hence Kapila 
was a Brahmana anil not a Ksattri^’a. The figures in the Pardna/^ that tend to mislead 
one on this point are. for instance, Dhritara.stra and Pandu (sons of Vya-a), Aimaka [son of 
Damayanti by Vasistha (see Bhdgavata, IX, ix, 39)]. The deviations from the rule that the 
caste of the son follows that of the father take place for the reason, that the sons in these 
instances are Ksdraja. 

It is put forward as an argument in favour of the Ksattriya origin of the Brahma-vidyd 
that it has been named 22 The expression is found in the iiassage rdja-vidyd 
rdjayuhyint pa>Htrainida/n»Jtama/n. The expression rdjn-vidyd ha.s been interpreted 
as a originateil by the Ksattiiyas. But the next expression rdjaguhyam shows the 

application of that sense ot rdjan to be out of place, and therefore, the passage cannot yield 
the meaning sought to be drawn from it by tlio.-e who believe in the Ksattriya origin 
of the Brahmu-vidi/d. 

THK PROTO, SED ILLUSTRATED .MAHABHARATA. 

By H. O. RAWLtN.SOX. 

1 am sijr’i'v bo disagt'('.‘ with the views put forw.ird by .Sir Richard 0. Temple, Bt, in aide, 
vol. LIT, p. 41 ff., on the above subject. I do not see why we should be any more 
'safe' ingoing to the AJanta frescos, whicli represent life in the- Deenin in the seventh 
century v.c.. to illustrate the Mahahhdrafa or Rdmdyam than we should be, sa\. in 
udlisinn the Bayeux ta[K‘stries to illustrate a work on the Wars ol the Roses Modern 
Indianart i- corrupt beyond redemption. The hideous |)rodiiet,ii ms ot the school of (belale 
Ra \ i \ anna (oleogra])h eo [lies of which, alas, are found in almost even home i n W'estern I ndia ) 
ar.' striking e.xamples of this. ,\s for the work ot some of our newer India n artist s. (rained 
in Western schools of a,rt . w'hich art' in so much request foi- book-illustration-. Ihe\' are grace- 
ful enough, but they no more represent ancient fnclia than pageants like • Uairo ’ rejiresenl 
ancient Egypt, .\ little more may be said for our Indian prae-Ra [ihael i tes of Bengal, bul 
they are artiticial and self-couseious andlack spontaneity. Why not go backto t he magnifieeni 

20 Br. f. 11, U ; IV. ti, 21 Mund. Cy,.,t, \. 22 Bha.javad-GVd, 2. 
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Work of till' olclfT' Indian ailist.> of Rajputaiia and the Ruiijab ; Here \vv liave iiidiiTcnoiis 
Indian drawing and painting at its zenith, nneoiitaininated by Western contact, rcjnesenting 
the scenes as Indian draughtsmen oi the best period imagined them. As an example, take 
the superb illustrations of the Xala-Daiuayanti ejiisod*' in Ur. Auanda Comnara -SirainA’s 
Indian Drairing-i. vol. IT. plates vi~x. Could anything be more siiitaMe for the ]unpo.se ? 
There must be many more similar Indian drawings and paintings available in (he variou.s 
collections. I should suggest that those in charge of the work of bringing nut thi.s edition of 
the MaMhharntn .should consult Dr. Coomara-Swamy, who would, I am sure, h- happy to 
assist them with his advice. 


V 


A NOTE ON THE HALA AND PAILAM MEASURES IN GUJARAT. 

Bv Shams-ul-Ulma .TIVAXJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, B.A., Ph.D., C.IE. 

In a»tf, col. LIf, p. IS, there is an article by Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavinod 
Padmanath Bhattacharyya, headed ' Notes on Haht and Pailam in a Gujarat co 2 iper-pIate 
grant." Then in, the author say.s that (u) the word /<«/« has remained unexidained, and 
that (b) he believes that the hUn measure may yet be found to e.xist in Gujarat. I beg to 
give in this brief note the information de.sired. 


In my ooca.sioaal visits to Naosari in Gujarat, I have heard the word hard, which seem.s 
to bs the same as hctld, used a^s a measurement of grain. On inquiring from a friend, Mr. 
Edalji Navrojee Mehta at Naosari, I learn that the measure is .still used there. There, 
forty (40) necrs make one maund, and seven (7) maunds make one hdrd. Thus the word 
hdrd is used now as a measure for grain, but not for land. 


That hdrd is used as a measure of corn in Kathiawar also. apfDears from the following 
table, which I find in Mr. Nanabhoy Bejanji Karani's booklet of tables for .schools, under 
the heading, p. 17, of HAdU-lliMi RlRdl "islll 

C 't MAKi ^ \ 

MAlHi „ d Hltdl 3 „ d 

^ MR-fi n d mn R mi .. d 

M Rih „ d Hb" d'- sbiJlA ,, r 

^ o d ■ 


As to the literal meaning of the word hdki or hdrd, I think it means the mea.sure of 
grain that is produced by the use of a /nl or ifiough. ’ A plough and a pair of bullocks were 
roughly estimated to be able to cultivate a certain quantity of land, varying according to 
quality The tax or ccs.s on this cultivation Wci.s known as hdl-iera, i.e., jrlough-cess. 
It seems, thmeforo, that at one time formerly, the word hdld or hdrd was also used as a 
mea.suro for land and signified an area which could be cultivated by a hal or ])lough and 
ju’oduced a hard of grain. 

The word keddra of Sylhct. twelve of which make up a hdld there, may Ixs, I think, the 
same as a keydra or keyari of Gujarat where it means ■ a part of the field suirounded bv 
embankments." It has no fixed definite measure. 

As to the word Paibtm, I think it is the same as pallu or pallo of Gujarat, 

f remember having heard it in my boyhood in Gujarat, but I am told that it is not u-,ed now 
at Nao. ari, It eonsi^ti'd of si\ anil a half (fii) maund . 

I 77it f.nnd lit renuf oj Potiihiiij. In i-.. {1SU2), \i.l. F. p SS. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

I3v Lieut. -Colonel yin AVOLSELEY HAIG, K.O.I.E., C.S.I,. C.AI.G.. C.B.E. 

(Conti)iued from page 162-) 

('JIT. — Ax Account of the Teeachery of Mirza J^in. which led to the Murder of 

HUSAIN NiziM Shih, a general Massacre of all the Foreigners, and the 

DOMINATION OF JaMiL KIiaN, AND THE REBELLIOUS SeCT OF THE MAHDAA'is. 

As God had willed that Husain Nizam Shhh should fall, so the king's devotion to de- 
bauchery and lascivious pleasures, his neglect of his duties a.s king, and his passion for low 
company, estranged from him the hearts of the people, and as it had been decreed by fate 
that the conquering Sahib Qir&n®®- should reign over the kingdom of Hindustan and cast 
the shadow of his justice and clemency on the heads of the afflicted people of the Dakan, the 
power necessarily' departed from Husain Nizam Shah, and since God had removed the 
glance of His kindness and compassion from the Sayyids, Maulavts, and the people of 
Ahmadnagar, he left them to their evil devices until they ventured on rebellion and earned by 
their ill deeds severe jmnishment. 

When the quarrel botvieen Mirza Wjan and Ankas Ifflan increased in intensity, Mirza Hian 
proposed to the Ifflankhan3.n, who was one of his intimates, that he should cultivate the friend- 
.•,hip of Ankas Wian, inA’ite him to a banquet at his house and try to ruin his honour, in order 
that he might fall from the royal favour. The foolish fflian]dianan acted on the suggestion of 
Mirza Hian, made friends with Ankas Khdn, iiiA’ited him one night to a feast at his house, 
and spent the night with him in pleasure. The next day Mirz& Wb^n reported to Husain 
Nizam Shah something of what had passed the night before at the IfflanUianan’s house, us- 
ing enigmatical language. Husain Nizam Shah, much surprised, asked the Ifflanifflanan what 
the truth of the matter was. The foolish Ifflanlfflanan preserved a silence which was equiva- 
lent to many corroborations, and the king, becoming angry, turned from them to Ankas 
Khan and liegan to reproach him. How much soever Ankas ^an tried to prove the falsehood 
of Mirza Ifflan’s words, in order to free himself from the imputation wiiich had been cast upon 
liim. he failed to conA’ince the king, and after this quarrel a bitter enmity sprang up between 
Mirza Iffliln and Ankas {fflan and all the Foreigners, and Mirza Khan and Ankas Ifflan began 
to seek to compass each other's downfall. Husain Nizam Shah. haA’ing regard to Ankas 
^an'.s former services and to the love which he had borne him, preferred him before Mirza 
Wian and began to consider how he could bring about Mirza Khan'.s d<jwnfall. Ankas KhAn 
bethought himself of a plan and unfolded it to the king. He propo.scd that he should give 
a banquet which the king should honour with his presence, and that a trusty band of armed 
men should bo concealed and should spring out at a given signal and seize Mirza Kh&n. and 
thus put an end to his turbulence. On Wednesday, Jamadi-ul-Awwal 12 (March 18, a.d. 
1589), Husain Nizam Shah honoured Ankas Ifflan by attenchng a banquet given at his hou.se. 
and the WiankhanAn. Jamshid Khan. Sayyid Murtaza and all the principal amtm and officers 
were there also. As Mirza Wian was approaching the house he learnt of the arrangement 
which had been made, and on the pretext of pains in the .stomach returned home and 
co.'itrived to warn the Khankhanan and Sayyid Murtaza of what was intended. .Sayyid Mur- 
ta/,a took ma’-jan and feigned sickness,^oi jay down and uttered naught but sighs and groan.s. 
"fhe jfflanlfflrinan attacked Anka.s with bitter words and took Sayyid Murta/.a aivav 

from the assembly. When they reached the neighbourhood of the fort they sent for Mirza 

*02 Biirlian Xi/fim II. 

^03 The author’s meaning is obscure here. He intends to say that Mirza Ktian was at the liead of tlie 
Foreign, and Auka~) Klian at that of tho Oakani, party. 

JO* FiTishta says (ii, 290) that it was not Sayyid Muitaza, but his tat her, AqA .Alir .Sliirvani, whi. fisgn- 
ed sickness. Ma'jun was an electuary, largely composed of opium. 
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IQjin and then they sent a messenger to Husain Niz&m Shih sajdng that Sayyid Murtazft 
was very sick and that a bath would do him more good than phj’-sic. They asked permission 
to take him to the bath in the fort, as he might perhaps get better there, and recover from 
his sickness. The good natured prince gave these traitors leave to come into the fort and to 
the bath, and appointed Ankas &an to look after them, in order that they might be at ease. 

Mirza l^&n and the IdiS,nlAinS,n took Sayyid MurtazA into the fort and placed a guard 
of their own trusty men over the gate of the fort, and when Husain Nizam Shslh returned 
from Ankas Hifin’s house they waited on him and told him that Sayjdd Murtaz^ was only 
just breathing, but that if he would deign to visit the sick man it was possible that he might 
obtain fresh life. The simple minded king, ignorant of his enemies’ guile and trusting to their 
word, entered the fort. They had previously ordered their own men, whom they had set 
over the gate, to admit none but the king and a very few of his immediate attendants, so that 
when once the king had entered the fort unguarded, he was completely in the hands of his 
enemies. When Mirza ^sin had thus by stratagem brought the king into the fort he showed 
his hand. He took the king to the top of the Baghdad palace and placed him in a solitary 
corner to repent of his trusting folly, with a guard over him. He then smnmoned Jam- 
shid Hian, Amin-ul-Mulk, and all the chief men among the Foreigners, and after some 
consultation, sent Mustafa Kian, Amin-ul-Mulk, Shah Ibrahim and Shah Isma’il to Loho- 
garh.30® Mustafa Hian hastened vith the speed of the wind to the fortress where the two 
princes were confined, released them from the charge of the eunuchs, and on the fourth day 
brought the two young princes secretly into the fort of Ahmadnagar, bringing them over the 
wall at midnight in order that none might know of their arrival. After consultation andre- 
coiuse to the sortes Koranicae, the lot fell on Ism&’il Shih, and the next day, Monday, the 
16th of the month already mentioned (April 1, a.d. 1589),3®* in spite of the moon’s being 
in Scorpio, preparations were made for his enthronement with the usual ceremonies of pre- 
sentation of robes of honour to the amirs and officers of state, etc. The Sayyids, the Qdzts 
and the learned men of the court were summoned, but since Mirz& Iffifln had brought the king 
into the fort, which was now some days ago, nobody knew what had happened to him, and 
most of the amirs of the Dakan were very jiertiurbed, and disturbances began. One JamkFOT 
was the first to start the outbreak, and on this day on which the younger prince was to 
be enthroned, Jamal Khan wont with a number of llavdldars and petty officers who were 
under the command of Sayyid Jlasan, the brother of Jarashid Iffian, and were rjuartered in, 
the village of Huiiuiyuniiur, to Sayyid Hasan, related to him the .story of itlirzu Klian's opposi- 
tion to the king and instigated him to return. Jamal Iffian, in order to set his mind at rest, 
told him that he would in no way injure the king. Hasan therefore, though not willingly, 
returned to the city with the army of the Dakan, and when they reached the door of the fort, 
JamM Khan left a detachment with .Sayyid Hasan in the gate of the fortress and handed over 
command of the corps of Ba'in I^an,^*'® rvhich was encamped before the fortress, to Azhdaha 
Wian who was formerly one of hi.s partisans, and sent it to the Daulatabad gate, while he, 

303 The author is obscure here. The Foreigners had decided to depose Ifusaiii II and it was necessary 
to find a huece.-isor. Qasiin and other members of the royal family had been murdered at Sinnar, and 
Burhan, the otlier uncle of Ilusain, had fled to the court of Akbar, but had left behind him. in the fort of 
Lohogarh, two young sons, Ibrahim and Isma’il, who seem to have been the only males of the royal family, 
l)esides the king, remaining in the kingdom. — F. ii, 290, 294. 

306 Aceording to Firishta, who agrees in the date here given, the question was not decided by 
sort ilege. Ibrahim was the older of the two princes, but his mother was a negress, and he was dark and ill- 
favoured. The choice therefore fell on Isma’il, aited twelve, whose mother was a faiE -skinned lady of the 
Konkan. — F. ii, 294. 

307 Jam.Il Khun was a mtivallad, i.c., the son of an African by a woman of the Dakan. He 
belonged, therefore, to the paity of the Dakanis and Africans. 

308 Ba’ini Wian.— F. ii, 292. 
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with a small force, went to the Kdld Chabidra, whence he kept up continual communication 
with the Dakauis and Africans of the city, where he busied himself in enlisting them on his 
side and against Mirza Wian. All, botli weak and strong, gathered around Jamal Hian, and the 
place was soon in an uproar, and h :■ by his display of loj'alty greatly increased the estimation 
in which he was held by the people. Sayyid Hasan by his brother's order entered into an 
agreement with the amirs and officers of the army and they all went together to the fort 
of A'lmadnagar. It is said that on this day Jamshid Khan^®® meditating treachery against 
Husain Nizam Shah, entered into an agreement with the amirs and chief officers in the army 
who were of the king's party to the effect that they should be faithful to him (the king) and 
also went to the fort in order that he might frustrate the treasonable design of Mirza Khan 
and, with them, set the king free, in order that by his disp)lay of loyalty they might gain ad- 
vancement. In anj’ case a large number of all classes gathered round Jamal Khan, and he, 
assuring them that they would gain promotion and advancement, marched with them against 
the fort, and sent a messenger to Mirza Iffian to .say that it was some days since he had taken 
the king into the fort and denied to all access to him, so that none knew how he fared, and 
to demand that he should either free the king at once or admit Jamal &an and his men to 
see him, in order that strife and disturbance might cease, Mirza Iffian, in hi.s pride, treated 
Jamal Hian’s message with contempt and told him to wait for a moment in order that he 
might be honoured by being admitted to i^ay his respects to his king (i.e., prince Isma’il). 
When Jamal fffiixn heard this improirer answer, which was intended to allay by mere words the 
turbulent desires of the hearts of himself and his followers, he determined to take action and 
the matter passed from s2X‘ech to o^Dcn strife. As the fort then contained but a small garrison, 
Mirza Iffiiin, becoming alarmed, sent Lashkar Iffian and Kishvar Iffian out to allay the strife.®*® 
Jamal Iffian valued the.se men not a boddlc and slew Kishvar Khan, while Lashkar Khan was 
wounded and escaped back into the fort with much difficulty. Mirza Iffian and the other 
Foreigners who Were in the citadel were now much perturbed, barricaded the gates of the fort 
and prepared for war, and to defend the fort. When Mirza Khan saw that the whole city 
was in a ferment he became much alarmed and sent Jamshid ^an to JamM Iffian to arrange 
terms of peace. Jamal Khan at once put Ja;nshid Iffian and Sayyid Hasan, who had only 
just again sworn fidelity to him, into irons, and threw them on to the back of an elephant. 
He gave the magistracy of the city to Bulbul Mian, the African, and sent him into the city 
with others to kill 'Inayat Mi, an, the existing governor. Bulbul Khan then went into the bazar 
and collect d a number of the rabble, who supported him, and by the aid of whom he seized 
‘In.ayat Iffian and put him to death. His head was placed on a spear and was carried about 
through the city and the bazars. When the garrison of the fort saw the head of ‘Inayat 
Iffian, the thdmiir, on a spear being paraded through the city, they gave up hope of life 
and hope of flight and freedom, and in their perplexity brought prince Isma'il ^an on to 
one of the ba Jions of the fortress and raised the royal uinbrella ovei his head, and even though 
they proclaiined him by the royal style and title, the Dakanis continued to shoot arrows and 
sling stonis against the fortress and against the young prince, who was wounded. At this 

309 .Jamshid Khan appears to have acted throughout in the interests of Isma'il, He belonged 
to iVie For*-ign party. 

3>o firisiita says that Mirzfi Eiar), having foolishly delayed the supprcs.sion of Jamal Khan’s rising 
untd the latter had a force of 25.000 horse, now sent out against him hi.s uncle. Muhammad Sa‘id, and 
Kishvar Hraln with a force of 150 sons of Foreigners, seven Foreigner.s, twenty Dakanis, and an elephant. 
This small force was defeated, and only ten or fifteen wounded men escaped back into the fort.— F. ii. 
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time, as Mirza Jftan had alr?ady, in the hardness of his heart, blinded Husain Nizam Shah^^' 
and outraged his honour, he considered that if he beheaded the king and threw his head down 
among the army, they would desist from the attack and acquiesce in accepting Isma'il 
as their king. The wTCtch never considered that he who imbmes his hands in the blood of 
the kings and causes their death causes infinite strife and copious bloodshed and draws down 
upon himself the wath of God. 

It is said that Amin-ul-Mulk wa.s the instigator of this disgraceful crime and iniquity, and 
that the son of Zu-l-fiqar {Qian was its perpetrator, but God knows the truth. In any case these 
cruel and vile men, regardless of the disgrace and calamity which would follow the crime, dared 
to kill the king and, severing his crowned head from his body wdth a dagger, placed it on a 
spear and brought it to a bastion of the fortress, whence they threwit down among the army.^^^ 
The martyred king had barely time to look the attainment of his desires in the face, whtn 
he was pierced, like the rose with the thorn of disappointment, and the bird of his desire 
had barely spread his wings when he flew' from the threshold of life to the nest of nonentitj'. 
As this young prince had been accessory to the death of his father and had, at the instiga- 
tion of traitors, issued orders for the shedding of his blood, fate, in obedience to the decree 
of the Almighty avenger brought .speedy punishment to him — as the poet .saj s : “ The king- 
dom becomes not a parricide, and if he succeeds his reign lasts but six month-.'’ 

When the army saw the head of their king, they uttered a loud and bitter cry, and a world 
was throwTi into mourning, so that all mankind w'cre afflicted with grief. The army then 
arose and attacked the fortress. It was as though the gates and walls bore down, with 
their weight, on the bewildered gang within, and as though fate and time themselves 
declared war against them. The ill-fortune following on treason infused fear and di’ead into 
the hearts of Mirza {Qian and his gang and deprived them of .stivngtli. so that none was able 
to stretch forth his hands to battle, nor to keep his foot tirjuly planted in its place. From 
the first w'atch of the day until the ev'cning the battle raged. Jamal {Qian, who had first 
set the fight going, was approved and followed by all and iiromoted his follow’ers, giving 
to them the lands and titles of the amirs who had followed JL'rza l^an. The amirs who were 
in the fort had left their forces without, and had alone rebelled against the king in the 
fort, and these forces now joined the new' awiira who had been apiiointed to command them, 
and fought beside them. 

As the blood of the murdered king cried out for vengeance against his murderers, the 
army of the Dakan, which surrounded the fort like a raging sea, all attacked the fortre.ss at 
once, and swarmed over the walls like ants and locusts. One body forced the Daulatabad 
gate and poured into the fort, and another body i':'t fire to the gate which faces the city and 
rendered resistance by the defenders impo-ssible. When the dt fenders, who were but a small 
gang, .saw fire and disaster thi’catening their lives on e\ cry .side, and found the way of es- 
cape blocked whithersoever they turned, they ran confu^edlj' and crept into holes and corners, 
crying, ' Here, here, is a refuge.’ A number of Sayyids, Qdzis. and learn, d men who had not 
consented to the treason that had b en committed anel who had forcibly and against their 
will been brought into the fort by Mii za Khan, such as Qasim Beg. Mir Sharif, Mirza Muham- 
mad Taqi, Mirza Sadiq, Mir 'Izz-ud-din Astarabadi. Maulana Najm-ud-din Shushtari, Qazi 

Sn Firishta does not mention tho blinding of Husain II. 

313 Firishta says that it was Isma'il Hian, son of the Foreigner, Zu-l-fiqAr Bian, who ordered the 
decapitation of Husain II. — F. ii, 291. 

31.3 .Veenrding to Firishta, the head was only thrown down when MirzA Khan learnt that Jamsil 
hkdn was trying to persuade the people that the head exhibited on the bastion was not that of Husain IJ, 
— F. li, 292. 
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Niu'-ud-clin Mahani, 5Br MuJiammad Hasaii Tabataba'i. and Mir Husain Gilani crept into 
boles and hid themselves from the sight of the violent and bloody iiicu. The others, such a> 
blirza Khan, the lAanl^anan, Jamshid Hian with his son and brother, Amin-ul-Mulk with 
his two sons, Sayyid Murtaza Shirvani, Bahadur ^an Gilani. Bai Kian. 8ayyid Muhammad 
Samnani with his brother, and a number of other men famous for their bravery who were not 
' ntirely enfeebled by fear, made some efforts in one direction or other, but a.s the army was 
pressing utron them both within and without, this wretched gang, though they sought in every 
direction for a way of escape, found none. Thej' therefore made a stand in an open space 
brtween the two gates and opjiro.sed the troop.s as they came from the direction of each. The 
force which had entered by the Daulatabad gate ran hither and thither, plundering and slay- 
ing all whom they met. .so that the broker of death W'a.s selling at one price the old man of 80 
and the boy of S. while the fire of their rvrath burnt up young and old, rich and poor, alilce. 

Mirza Muhammad Taqi, Mirza Sadiq, Mir Tzz-ud-din. Maulana Xajm-ud-din. Qazi Xur- 
ud-din, and ilir Muhaiuniad Husain, each of whom was among the most learned and ac- 
complished men of the age, were all .slain by the sword on that night. When about seven hours 
of that night had passed and the fire which had been lighted at the gate of the fort was soiiie- 
what abated, the band which from fear of their enemies had taken up their stand between the 
two gates, ignorant of the consequences of drawing the sword of strife from the scabbard and 
of urging the chai'ger on into the field, and of the bragging tongue of sword and spearhead, 
gave vent to their feeliivgs and emotions and raised loud eric.s. Mirza then a.skcd 
Bahadur Khan Gilani what plan could be devised for an escape, and avho might be expected to 
help them in the extremity of their peril. Bahadur Klian. who was one of the most eloquent of 
men, answered in poetry to the effect that there was nothing for it but to fight to the end. 
and at length all of them agreed to make a determined dash for the gate, trusting in God 
and treading the fire like Ibrahitn the Friend. They then threw themselves on their enemies 
to fight a'aliantly for honour and a good name, and to lose, with good name and honour, their 
heads, or to escape from Ihat whirlpool of destruction and to bring the bark of their hopes 
safelj’ to shore. This gang, therefore, mounted their horses and charged out through the 
burning gate, attacking the army, which with its elephants was drawn up lik(' Alexander’s 
barrier along the edge of the ditch. Some of them, such as Ba in jdian, Sayyid Murtaza 
and others, were slain at once, and the dust of the battlefield was th' ir shroud, while others 
managed to break through their enemies and to free themsehi s. by a hundred .stratageni.s, 
from their immediate danger, but of thcsc .some, such as An)in-ul-5lul!v, the Kliankhanan, 
and others and Muhammad Samnani and Aqa Malik Mazandaruni, w( rc slain that night 
by the rabble of the city and the suburbs. Bahadur Khan and some othcr-i, whom fate was 
less rapid in overtaking, escap:'d from their dreadful position, crept away into hiding place.s 
and, a f^w days later, manrged to escape to a place of refuge. Mirza l^an, although he 
(scaped from the slaughter on the battlefield, could tlee no further than a village in the 
environs of the city, where, a.s the reward of his treason, his hone was stopped by the wall 
of fate, and he fell into the hands of the villagers.^*^ 

31* Firishta's account of the capture of the fort is as follows : — While th*' Dnlvauis and Africane 
ui der Jam&l Khan and Yaqut Khan were surrounding the fort, a hundred oxt-n Uidi n with dried cowdung 
and millet stalks for sale pas=!ed. Jamal Khan had their loads piled against iIk' of the furt aad lighted 
Towards evening the gate was destroyed, but none could pass over the hi»t Icir ^omo timr. 

At length Mirz^ }^an and his followers, Ba'ini Klian. Amin-ul-Miilk Xi'-hdbi’u i. the WidnWiaiicin, 8ayyid 
Muhammad Samnani, Bahadur Kheln Gilani, Xdr Tahir Ala.vi, Aqa -Mir SJur'-anh Shalihaz Khan. Dakaiiit 
and Isruadl Khan the Kurd, drawing their swords, spurred their iior'Kcs om r ih*' hot a.dK* -. and cut their way 
through the bepie^rr" S’orne weie bImiii m the streel=iof tlie city and hi the subiubs — Wirz3 S*uii 

luins-,'H (led lownrd-' JuuiiHr au<l c--jul<l not be found for some days, l>ut ua'r t\futu£illy captured and 
put to doftth.- F. n, 
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Wheu Jamal Khan with the Dakanis and Africans had thus overcome the Foreigners 
and had taken the fort by storm, they seated Tsma’il Shah on the royal throne and issued an 
order for a general massacre of the For^ignors. The blood-thirsty soldiery and cruel brigands 
slew and plundered in all directions, and the Foreigners were overwhelmed in the general 
destruction, so that their blood ran in rivers through the streets of the city.®*° 

In those evil days the custom of general massacres and of general plunderings became 
so rife in the city and kingdom of Atrnadnagar that it was as though peace and security 
had fled from the world, while those who had formerly held their heads as high as the heavens 
in their pride were humbled to the dust, and chaste virgins, who had never shewn their face.s 
to the sun or to the moon, were dragged by the hair of the head into the bazar among 
drunken men. Buildings which stood erect to heaven now bowed their heads as those 
ashamed, and th.' padaces, buildings and gardens of the Foreigners were destroyed. 

When Jam id Khan had carried out his great design and had completely and easily over- 
thrown and extinguished that powerful party and destroyed the life of a world of persons, 
and had imprisoned Jamshid fdian and his brothers and son, who had been cajitured, he 
arranged the funeral ohsequies of Husain Nizam .Shah,^'* and when he had finished these 
he seated Isma’il Nizam Shah on the throne of his ancootor.s and opened a royal court for the 
administration of justice. He gave out the jaytm of all the Foreigners to the Africans and 
Dakanis, but especially to the MaM-ivis. and increased the allowances and grants of all, 
both gentle and simple, ,so that the people, who are ever the slaves of favour, readily yielded 
obedience to him. 

In the meantime Farhad lAan. the African, who was in Chitapur, had heard of the death 
of Husain Nizam Shah and the accession of Isiua'il Nizam Shah, and hastened to court to 
pay his respects to the new king. When he heard of the general massacre of the Foreigners, 
he bargained with Jamal Hian for the lives of the remnant which remained, and as all the 
Africans supported Farhad Idian and Jamal Khan’s position was yet insecure, Jamal Khan 
was compelled to agree to Farhad ^an'.s proposals and to forgo the slaughter of the 
remnant of the Foreigners. 

In the twi or thv^e daj's daring which the slaughter had continued, all the Foreigners 
who had been in the fort or the city, the streets or bazars, had fallen into the hands of the 
Dakanis and had perished, but a number who had been in the <• iiuchs' quarters and other 
sardis and private house.J had fortified theiuselvc-s, and defeiKled themselves feebly and as 
best th'^y could with stones and arrow's. They were now weakeii’iig, and in their confusion 
and di.-'r '.s.s their affairs had reached such a pitch that they were on the point of falling into 
the hand-, of ti eir enemies, when suddenly Farhad l^an came among them, and having gone 
through the whole city and all its (piartcrs, iTleased a Foreigner whenever one was found 
in the hands of the mob, and stopped the aggression of the persecutors, and even slew some 
of the molr with the sw'ord as an example to others. In erery building in which he found a 
bodyof Foreigner.s d' b'nding themselves, he left a body of his ow n men, with instructions to 
protect th-'ra from all evil. By this raemis the ptTsecution of the Foreigners ceased. 

tfj t'lii-htii says that uii the iiiylii on whicli the fort was captured about 300 Foreigner.^ were 
slain, amon:; tlieiii being Hirz.'i Jluharum.nl Tnqi Nn.ori, AIirz.i Sailui Urdubadi. Mir Tzz-ud-din Astaraba- 
ill, and Mull.! Xupn uil-<lin Ssbuditiiri. Only four cscapi'd. Q.-isiin Beg, .Sayyid Sharif Gilani, I'timad Hian 
Shtishtan. aiM Qivuj.i Abil-U'.-Sal.'uii Tuni. <br the following day the slaughter of the Foreigners began 
again and iusted lor scseu ila>s, about a thousand heing sUin in all.— F. ii, 292, 29-3. 

3l« Husain Xuaiii SlAh 11 was buiucd at Kauiaii.— F. n, 293. 
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In the meantime Jamal Khan received news of the capture of Mirza &an, who was the 
originator of the rebellion and the jiriine cause of the general ina'sacre of the Foreigners. 
He immediately rejiorted the news to the king, and Mirza |^an was by Jamal ^an s orders 
imprisoned beside Jamshid "^an and others. 

The next day Burhan ^an, one of the valiant men of the army, was entrusted with the 
execution of that gang, and he put to death Jamshid Wian, Sayyid Hasan and his 
brothers, and the son of Sayyid Murtaza, a youth of great wit and great personal beauty.^ 

Ho then loaded the gaxi—-Malik-i-Maiddn — with the bodies of the.se high bom Saj'yids and fired 
it, so that each fragment of their bodies fell in some spot where it could neither be .seen nor 
identified. They then mounted the wretch Mirza W^an on an ass and paraded him through 
the streets and bazars as an example, while crowds of the people followed, reproaching and 
cursing him. He was then flayed like a sheep and sent to his reckoning with every circum- 
stance of disgrace, to the accompaniment of his cries of anguish and the eyes, which had been 
upraised in pride and haughtiness before sun and moon, were trampled at last, as a reward 
of their treachery, in the dust of disgrace, and the head, which in its pride was lo\rered before 
no Caesar and no Farhfur, was kicked to nothingness as a reward for its treason. And in truth 
that which was done to Mirza. Khan seemed to fall short of his deserts for his base actions and 
cruelty. The punishment of which he was worthy was rather that he should again livm a 
hundred timc.s in each moment and each time suffer the same punishment. If lii.s father 
attempted his own life that wretch had deprived a whole people of life and had disgraced a 
party^'* which had hitherto always been able to boast of its sincerity, its truth and its 
fidelity, making it a by-word in the mouths of the gentle and simple, and as a reward for his 
treachery lost not only his life, but also his religion and his faith. He had consented to the 
murder of the prince of the age and received his punishment in the disputes which followed 
and hastened to the next world, and the hidden meaning of the verse “ This, because God 
clumgeth not the favour with which He favoureth a people, so long as they change not what 
is in their hands, '■ 3 '“' had its effect on that people. 

But when the fire of that world consuming strife leapt into flame its sparks spread to 
another party wdiich had in no way consented to the murder of the king, but on the contrary 
had feared its re.-^ult.s. Tho\". nevertheless, were involved in the calamities which ensued 
on the acts of the traitors, which indeed flow'ed ovmr the whole city like a destructive flood, 
rl'-stroying the lives of both, tlie evil and the good, both bond and free, and overthrowing 
them. Asucccs.sion of calamities destroyed the peaceful country of this party and threw' it 
into .such confu.'ion as reigns in the country of an unju.st king, so that peace and prosi:)erity 
di^appeared from the earth and from the age and were succeeded by oppression and rebellion. 

When fate took pity on the ruined remnant, and the inteices.sion of Farhad &an, like the 
prayer of l.'-A, revived them, some who had the strength and means to travel were dispersed 
among the various cities and countries, while a small body, hungry and naked, cast down from 
their former place by weakness and inanition, gathered together in the eunuchs’ quarters and 
ever praj’cd to God for the arrival of His Majesty the Sahib Qiran,^20 jjjf, protector of 
Foreigners. 

Thesi'. accorrling to Firi'^hta, were Jamshid Htan ShirSzf, his brothers Sajyid Husain and 
Sayyid Muhammad, and his .son Sayyid Murta?a. — F. ii, 293 . 

'the Foreigners. 

Qur an \iii, 5,5, 

Burhan Nii^m Shah ii. 
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The rebellion having been thus suppressed, Jamal Wian hastened to the house of Farhad 
{Qian and endeavoured to induce him to enter into an agreement with a view to their holding 
the office of vakU and ptdhud jointly, but Farhad IQian would not accept this proposal 
and said that Qasim Beg was the man for the office and that they ought to free him from 
/ prison and entrust the administration of the kingdom to him. When Jamal Iffian saw 

that Farhad Iffian would not co-operate with him in the office of vaMl and was convinced that 
he himself could not possibl}' become valdl without the co-operation and consent of Farhad Khan, 
he applauded Farhad IQian's resolution, and it was decided that they should both goto court 
together the next day and give effect to whatever arrangement was best for the kingdom . But 
when Jamal Hian left Farhad Khan’s house he resolved to imprison him. 

The next day Jamal Iffian brought a body of his troops armed into the fort and 
stationed a company over the gate with orders to prevent aii}' of Farhad's men from entering 
the fort with him. 

Early in the morning Farhad jffian, as had been agreed, set out for the fort, and when he 
entered the fort he had no more than a few men with him. and as soon as he had made his 
obeisance to Isma'il Nizam Shah, Jamal jffian placed a guard over him and led the young king 
forth from the fort in royal state. Without the fort were the troops of Farhad Wian, who 
were ignorant of what had befallen their leader. The\’ were honoured by being permitted 
to pay their homage, and some of them received posts in the royal service, while others were 
promised higher rank and better pay, so that all were drawn by interest towards Jamal Khan. 

This faithless gang now forgot all that they owed to Farhad Iffian and went over to Jamal 
Iffian and entered his service. 

W^hen Jamal ^an had led the young king through the streets and bazars for some 
^ time and had given the populace the opportunity of paying their homage to him, he took 

him back to the fort and again seated him on the thione. He then made Farhad ^an 
over to a trusty body of his own troops and sent liim to the fortress of Rajuri.3'2i 

To fill Farhad IQjan’s place Jamal Iffian selected Yacpjt, who had belonged to Maulana 
‘lna}mtullah and was distinguished no less by valour and courage than by goodness of dis- 
position and beaut 3 ^ of person, and raised him to the rank of anl^r and to the command 
of the army, conferring on him the title of {Qiudavand Iffiun. In order to strengthen the 
friendship between himself and ^udavand ^an he betrothed his daughter to the son of 
Khudavand Iffifln and gave a banquet on the occasion which was honoured by the joung 
king’s presence, continumg the festivities for several daj’s and extending his hospitality to 
all, both gentle and simple. He also promoted some of the Dakanis and Africans to the 
rank of a?nu-s and officers, by this means ingratiating himself with them and ensuring the 
tenure of all power in the state by these two classes. 

Among the amirs who were promoted bj' Jamal Kjian above their fellow, s was, in the 
first place, Shah Abu Turab, the maternal undo of the joung king; then Amjad-ul-Mulk 
the Mahdavi, who was made amir-'id-innard of Berar. Then came Iffiftn Malik, who was 
appoint^ sar-i-naubat, then Nkam l^an Nishaburi, Sone Khan, Kamil {ffian 
and others, who were promoted to be andrs and officers. Likewise Mij’an Aminullah 
Burhanpuri, who had formerly been in the service of Khudavand I^an of Berar and had been 
his lieutenant in his civil governorship, received the title of Amin l^an, the rank of vazir. 
and a governorship, and I’timad Khan, the brother of Khattat ^an Daulatabadi, 
received the appointment of Sar-i-Khail and the other J/aAdaifs, likevdse the friends and 
assistants of . Jamal Iffian wore appointed to appointments suited to their abilities and to 
rank suitable to their positions. 

321 L’eihaps Rahriri, in 19” 24' X. and 71' 4u' F. 
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CIV. — Ax Accopxt of the Release of Salabat Khan fkom the Forthes.s oi' 
Kherla by Muhammad Khan, the Amtr-ul-Umard of Bebae. and of the 
Gathering together of the Amirs under him against Jamal Khan. 

A.n. 15S9. At ill!- tiiiif \vhf-!i J.i’iial jAan .^tirr'ng up all this strife in .Vhmadnagar, 
Mufiairunad Hian. sar-i-naubat, was amir-ul-umard of Berai and every Foreigner who 
could escape from the city found a refuge in Berar, until Muhammad Khan had assembled 
a large army. As he was appivliendve of Jamal Wian, and some of those in the capital 
liad sought help from the amirs of Berar against Jamal Mian, some of the amirs, such 
as Bahri ^an. lUilas Khan ‘Aziz-ul-Miilk and others, assembled to take counsel 
together. They decided to set Salabat Mian free and to make him th -ir ruler, and then to 
employ themselves in overthroiving Jamal Wianandthe Mahrlavis. Tiiey therefore sent a 
messenger to SaAp^’id Muzaffar lAan Mazandaram, governor of the fort of Kherla. telling 
him of what had pa.ssed among them. Muzaffar Mian approved of the jiolicy of the amirs 
and released Salabat jAan from imprisonment and sent him to the amirs. The amirs 
received Salabat Mian with gi’eat honour and proff -.-sed obedience to him . They then collected 
their troops and marched towards AJmiadnagar. On their way thither Bahadur 'pjan 
Gilani and other Foreigners of tho court, who had escaped from Ahmadnagar at 
the time of the tishtin?. iimt tlmm, and attached tliems'lves to Salabat Miftn .s army. 

When the news of Salabat Khan's releast? from Klierla. of tlie confederacy of the amirs 
and of their march towards the capital reached the misguided Jamal Mian, he, inasmuch as 
his power was not yet firmly e.stablished, and he could not trust the royal army, became 
disturbed and apprehemive, and began to spend money freely, bestowing largesse on both 
poor and rich and making them all wealthy, until he was able to as.semble a large army. He 
then sent forward the young king's yishlj^diia towards Berar. and taking the young king 
with him, set out with his army in the same direction. 

Jamal Mian reached the town of Sinvgaon3'^2 and encamped befeu’eit with the prince, 
and hence were issued letters to the amirs who were with Salabat Khan, pronii.sing them not 
only forgiveness but also promotion in the royal service d’ they would leave Salabat lAan. 

When Salabat lAan reached the town of Paithan. a number of the amtis, such as 
lUilas l^an, ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk and otliei '. owing to r.'iatioii'liip- which arelhc oanse of mutual 
attraction, disgraced theiii--elves by v iolating tlu'ir agiV'Cihriit , and llfd from Salabat Hian s 
camp at midnight. Salabat I^an s‘-iit Bahadur Kbiu watli a iiumbi r of Foreigners in pur- 
suit of the fugitives, and Baliatlur Khan came up with them and captured and turned 
back ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk and hi.s brolliers, but Saliibat Mian, dreading the effects of the wiles of 
the Africans and Dakanis andthe 'Irife which they had occasioned in his camp, consideredit 
inadvisable to meet .famal I^an in the ffr-ld, and without making any attempt to 
uaiii honour in battle. b''gan to ntreat towariK Berar. The ia>t of Salabat flails 
army, who had placed coiitidence in the ])romlse,'. made liy Jamal Mian, now left 
Salabat Khan and hadened to join .Janird Mian. 

When Jamal Mian heard of the retreat of Salabat Khan, he marched from .Shivgaon 
and encamped before Pa.ithan, and sent a body of Kolu to pursue Salabat j^an and 
Muhammad Mian. This body of Kolis hastened in pur,-,u!t of S'llabai. [Aar., Bahri Mian, 
Muhammad Mian, and the other F(>reign( r.s who had not dared to face Jamal Mian and 

took from them their hor.se.s and elephants, while llie inlu' bitanl.s of the province of Be rar 
also rose agaimt them and r* rliieed thcin to great .-'trads. With, great difficult je and afttr 
suffering many hardshi])s. tlmy contriv'd to reach the frontier of Burhaniiur, where they 
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were safe from Jamal Wian. Raja ‘Ali lOian, the ruler of Burhanpur, sent safe 
conducts for Salabat IJian, Muhammad Uian. .and Bahri lAan, and also sent fodder 
for their animals and assigned to each a dwelling in Burhanpur, shewing them 
much courtesy and kindness. 

In the course of this quarrel between Salabat Klran and Jamal Wian, Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah II had marched into the Nizam Shahi kingdom with a great army. Jamal Hian, there- 
fore, as soon as he was free from anxiety regarding Salabat Wian, marched from Paithan 
with his army against the 'Adil Shrdii ai-my, and when tire two armies came witliin striking 
distance of one another, ^23 they remained for a long time facing one another without 
venturing into the field. Jamal ^an, who was not strong enough to withstand Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah, opened negotiations for peace and .strove to keep himself clear of any appeal 
to arms, and as the ‘.\dil Shahi army was stronger than Isma’il Nizftm Shah’s army, they, 
rendered arrogant by their superiority, demanded the cession of Parenda and other forts 
as the price of peace. At length Nitr Khiln went from Jamal Wians army into the ‘Adil 
Shahi camp and did his utmost to extinguish the fire of strife, offering a large sum as 
na'l baM 324 on condition that the ‘Adil Shahi army returned to its own country. 
Jamal Wian sent tjie promised sum and the ‘Adil Shahi army retreated to Bijapur. 

When the army had returned to Ahmadnagar, Jamtil Hian, who had been made suspicious 
of the remnant of the Foreigners by the revolt of Salabat j^an, first considered plans for the 
massacre of them, and afterwards, moved by the intercession of l^udavand Wian, gave them 
their lives, but banished them from the country and appointed a body of men to collect all 
Foreigners from their hiding places into one place. He then sent some to Bijapfir,32^ 
some to Golconda, and some to Chaul and other ports, but would give permission to none to 
go to Malwa to pay his respects to the Sahib Qiran. 

Of the great men and officers among the Foreigners, Shah Rafi‘ud-din Husain, Shah 
Haidar, Qasim Beg, Jlir Sharif Gilani, Sayyid Muhammad Samanani and Mirza Muqim 
Rizavi were sent to Mecca. Jamal lAan then took his scat on the masnad of the vakd, 
nay, rather on the throne of the kingdom, with none to oppose or gainsay him, and 
bestowed much honour on the Mcthdavi sect, the heretical belief of w'hich is that 
Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur was the promised Mahdi.32« He promoted several 
of these heretics to the ranks of amirs and vazirs, and placed every member of the sect 
above the reach of want. 

323 At Ashti. F. ii, 295. 

32i The amount of nci‘lbahd fixed was 70,000 (F. ii, 295) or 75,000 (F. ii, 116) huns. Another 
condition of tho treaty was that t^adijah Sultan, widow of Husain Ni»am Shah II and sister of Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah II, should be sent back to Bijapur. 

325 It was now, Dec. 28, 1589, that tho historian Muhammad Qasim Firishta fled from Ahmadnagar 
to BijapOr, where ho entered tho service of Ibrfdn'm ‘Adil Shah 11. 

326 Early in tho tenth century of tho Hijrah era Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpiu' claimed to be the 
promised Mahdi. He died in -v.h. 910 (a.d. 1504-05) while returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca, but 
not before he had gained many adherents, including Mahmud I of Gujarat. The movement was 
continued by ShaiWl ‘Ala'i of Biy.ana who, in the reign of Islam Shah Sur of Dihli (1545-1552), travelled to 
Hindiya for the purpose of propagating his doctrine in the Dakan and gained many converts. Thence 
tho doctrines spread to Ahraaduag.ar. Firishta is mistaken in saying that Sayyid Muhammad claimed in 
A D 1553 to bo tlu; JIahdi. Tlio follower-s of Sayyid Muhammad and ShaiWi ‘Ala’i were schismatical 
Sunnis, for tho Shi'ahs Ix liovo that tho Mahdi is alive but concealed, and Firishta says that Jamal njan. 
on establishing the Mahda\ i hcrc.sy, aliolishod tho Shi'nh Khutbah. He also says that many MahdavU 
came from northern India to servo in a st.ate where their religion had been established, for they had 
been persecuted early in Akbar's reign, and were still regarded as unorthodox. 
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In the meantime nens reached the wretch Jamal that the Sahib Qiran had crossed the 
frontier of Malwa with a very large army, and was marching on his capital. 

Immediately after hearing this nows Jamal lAan received a royal farmdn addressed to 
him, promising him a continuance and an increase of the favours which he enjoyed, and invit- 
ing him to appear at the roA'al camp to do homage. But the wretched Jamal Hian was deaf 
and blind to what was to his own inter-Ast and to the interest of the people at large, and he not 
only refused to go to the royal camp, but raised the standard of rebellion, and 
from his mistaken view regarding the prince (Ismadl Xizam Shah), refused to be guided into 
the way of obedience until his disobedience overwhelmed him and many others, his friends, 
in ruin. 

When the wicked Jamal Khan heard of the intention of Burhan Xizam Shah to march 
to his capital, he sent several of the greate.st amirs into the province of Berar, and with 
them a strong army to defend that province. He appointed Amjad-ul-Mulk, the Mahdaii, 
the greatest reciirient of his trust and confidence, Amir-ul-umard of that province, and bade 
him exerci.se the utmost caution, telling him that if Salabat Khan should go to make his 
obeisance to Burhan Xizam Shau or should go to Akbars court, it was possible that the 
allegiance of the arnirs of Ahmadnagar would be much shaken, and that he should therefore 
send to Salabat Hian a promi.se of safety, fortified by bonds and agreements, and a promise 
of increase of favour and dignity from BnuVil Xizam Shidr. Ho also wrote to Raja ‘Ali 
Khan, the ruler of Burhanpur, recp.iesting him to U7‘ge Salabat Khan to return to Ahmadnagar. 

In the meantime the fanndn of Burhiin Xizam Shah summoning Salabat lAan 
reached him from Hindiya. As it was not Salabat Wiau’s good fortune to be guided into 
the way that would have been best for him in the end, and a.s it was not given to him to 
discern the truth and what was right, he did not obey the voyal farnmn, but was misled by 
Jamiil Wiin’s deceitful words and went astray, going to Ahmadnagar, and thus falling 
headlong into the pit of error and ignorance.^-^ 

When Salabat HliiR reached the outskirts of Ahmadnaga’, Jamal Wian sent a number of 
the nobles of the court to perform the ceremony of welcoming him with honour and con- 
sideration, but Salabat Wian .saw that he would act wisely in seeking retirement, and 
requested Jamal Khan to permit him to retire to .some unfinished buildings which he owned 
in the town of Tisgaon and there to complete the buildings before death came upon him. 
Jamal Kian granted his reque.st and bestowed the town of Tisgaon ^29 upon him. Salabat 
Hian took his departure for that village and there occujried himself in finishing his building.-i 
and laying out his gardens, but Salabat Khan had, some time before this, been afflicted 


327 This is a mistake. Akbai, on learning of the elevation of Isma'il Nizam Shah to tho throne of 
Ahnradnagar, recalled tiro young king's father from Bangash, where ho was employed, informed him that 
his son had usurped his throne, and offered him an army that he might seize it. Burhan rejected the offer, 
saying that his apirearance at tho head of a foreign army would raise the whole of tho Dakan in arms against 
him. Akbar therefore permitted him to Ic.avc hia court with a few followers in order that ho might make an 
appeal to tho loyalty of Ins subjects. Akbar's historians assert that Burhan promised, in the event of 
faucocss, to cede Berar, but thi.sis not to bo credited, for Burhan had nothing but Akbar’s goodwill, which 
was hardly a quid pio quo for a rich and fertile province. Biuhan of coiuso earned Akbar’s permission 
to depart by a formal promiso that lio would hold Ahmadnagar as a lief of the empire, but tho promise 
was never kept, and Akbar complained bitterly of Bmhan’s ingratitude. 


to .Vhinailnagar in f.jsz, in the 


^urso oi a aarvtsn. 


339 When Burhan had returned from Bij.ipCir . 

he had planned tho assassination of .Salab.at Kh.in, whose power retained Murtaza on tho throne. Salabat 
Sl.in had a diligent .search made for Burli.in but the lattcr'.s disguise enabled him to oludo him and escape 
from tho kingdom. Salabat Kli.in succeeded, ho«..'\ or, in capturing .several of his adherents, and put them 
to death. Salabat Kh.in s unwillingnc.ss to put himself into the power of Bmhun was, therefore, onU 
natural — F. ii, 299. 


Situated in 2b IG N. and 73' 57' B. But Firishta s.i>» that 
of Yankapur, which ho had built, and diod there in a.d. 1590. 


Scilabat Khriii retired to tlio town 
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. with a disease which caused sores to break out on his limbs, and now that disease 

returned with more violence than ever, and he entirely lost his health. He Avas compelk d 
to go into the city for treatment and there his powers altogether failed him and he grew 
worse and worse until he drank the cup of death from the hand of the cup-bearer of 
^ eternity, and hastened to the jilace whence he had come. It is sus 2 )cctcd by some that 

Jamal Hian got rid of him by means of iioison, and thus freed himself from the anxiety of 
his existence ; but God knoAvs the truth. 

A.D. 1590. They buried Salabat Wian, after his death, under the dome on the top of the 
high hill known as Shah Dungar,330 -which is Avithin two leagues of Ahmadnagar and which 
had been built by Salabat I*an as his tomb. Thi.s is a building Avhich is famed everywhere for 
its height, beauty, elegance and strength. The height of the tO]! of the dome from the 
ground is nearly 60 zar\ It is built of dressed stones and is octagonal in plan Avith a hall at 
every angle and four storeys, one below the other, AA’ith a hall and Avindows. On all sides 
■ of the tomb the ground is scarped from the to]) of the hill downAvards to the middle of it, and 

trees and fruit trees haA'e been planted thicklj’on the slope so that the eyes of all beholders 
are enchanted with the scene. 

Many such stately and lofty buildings haA'o been left bj' Salabat Hian in the Dakan, 
and bear Avitness to the high-mindedness of that age, and Avill endure to later ages. 

The period of Salabat Khan's tenure of the office a-i mlil and ptshvd both alone and in 
association Avith Asad Wian, was nearly tAvelvc yeans, in the course of Avhich time he rendered 
great services in adA'ancing the pro.spcrity of the country and in exercising a proper control 
^ over the kingdom and the roads, but all to no jAurirose. for he was not allowed to bring his 

work to a prosperous conclusion. 

After Salabat lean’s death, new.s came to Jamal Khan that Burhan Nizam Shah’s army 
had entered Berar by way of Gondwara.®3t Jamal Khan, on hearing this news, was 
much perturbed, and at once set to work to prepare his army for the field, In the meantime 
fresh news was received to the effect that Jahangir ^an,®^^ the African, one of the awjfrs 
of Berar, had dared to disobey the orders of Burhan Nizam Shah and had even ventured to 
AA’ithstand him by force of arms, and as, in accordance Avith the saying, “ everj-thing is po.st- 
poned to its proper time,” some delay occurred in Burhan Nizam Shah’s career of victory, 
Chaghatai Wian, who was one of the bravest of the Jlugbul army, AA’as killed by a musket 
shot, and his troops, AA’hcn they saAV their leader killed, fled at once from the field. The Avretch, 
Jamal ^an, Avas much rejoiced by the receipt of this news and began to prepare for the dowm- 
• fall of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, and wTote a hypocritical and deceiving letter to Burhan 

Nizam Shah, saying that quarrels had broken out betw'een the Foreigners and the Dakanis, 
and that a number of the former who were in the roj-al service were afraid to pay their respects 
at court. He pro^wsed, therefore, that Burhan Nizam Shah should come alone to the capital 

330 ‘ Six miles east of the city (.Xhmadnag.Ar), on a hill between 700 and 800 feet aboA'e the leA’el of 
the fort and on the loft of the -Ahmadnagar-Shivgaon road, stand.s the tomb of the Nizam Shahi minister, 
Salabat Khun, commonly known as Chnnd Bibi's Mahall. It is an octagonal dome Surrounded by a three- 

> storied yorandah.'— Imperial Gazetteer of Imlin. 1908, v, 121. 

331 That is to say, through the Siitpuras, the eountrj- of the Korkus, not of the Gonds. 

33 2 Jahangir I*an, whoso fiefs lay on the northern border of Berar, adjoining Rjandesh, responded 
to Burhan’s first appeal by promising to support his cause, and thus encouraged him to enter Berar with 
the small force at his disposal, but for some unexplained reason, probably owing to the presence of a few 
imperial officers among Bru-hun’s companions, turncel against him and attacked him. Burhan was 
defeated and fled to Hindiya, and thence to the court of R-ija AH j^an of I^andesh. 
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in order that the Foreigners might have no further excuse to delay coming to court and sub- 
mitting to the royal commands. As the words of Jamaican were far from the truth, they 
appeared to Burhan Nizam Shah to be exactly hke the excuses for their enmity given to ‘All 
by rallmh and Zubair,333 y,nd he paid no attention to them, but marched from the town of 
Hindiya to the viUage of Kandoya,334 which is near Burhanpur, where he occupied himself 
day and night in forming plams for the conque-st of his hereditary dominions, the result of 
which plaas will be shortly narrated. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


C4EOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF CERTAIN | 
PLACES IN INDIA. 

In ante, vol. LI (Supp.I, p. lOS, I find some correc- 
tions to be necessary. In fixing tlie geographical 
position of certain places in ancient and medireval ■ 
India, Mr. Nunclolal Dey is naturally at a dis- , 
advantage so far as local knowledge is concerned, 
and has thus too readily accepted previous sur- 
mises by European orientalists, which can now 
be shown to be erroneous. 

Kundinapub. 

For example, on p. 108 Kundinapur is described. 
The only approximately accurate suggestion is 
that of Dowson, but as will pre.sently appear it 
is put forward with some hesitation. Other 
surmises, including those of Cunningham and 
Fiihrer, are wide of the mark. 

In fact Kundinapur is fortunately one of the 
few places in India that still cxi.st under the i-ame 
name and in the most convincing surroundings. 
Its present name is Kundinpur or Kouiulinyapur, 
and it lies about 25 mile.s east of the modem 
Amraoti, on the wc.stern bank oi the Wardlui 
(TIio Varada of the Para;iaa) in the Chandur ttdnq 
of the Amraoti di.striet of Bcrar, In the neigh- 
bourhood and tliroughout the whole of Rerar it 
is known as the ancient capital of the Vidarblias. 
It has a famous temple of Krishna and Rukmini, 
where a large annual fair is hold. It is now com- 
paratively a small place. The old city, extoiuling 
as far as the outskirt.s of the modern Amraoti 
is buried underground. 


KO'ALA (DaKHINA). 

This place is rightly identified with Gondw’ana, 
/.<?., to the east of Nagpur ; but Mr. Dey has quoted 
from Cunningham'.s ,4r. Sur. Rep., vol. XVII, 
p. 08, the following words : — 

" Vidarbha or Berar was called, in the Buddhist 
(loriod: Dakshina Kosala. ’ 

.Some comment should have been made on the 
above statement, which is not wholly convincing, 
based as it is upon the solitary mention in Hiuen- 
Tsang’s travels, where Kosala is said to be 1800 Us 
(about 300 miles) to the north-west of Kalinga 
(Northern Sircars) and 900 Us (1500) to the north 
of Andlira.i This de.scription no doubt applies 
to Berar or Vidarbha, but looking to the want of 
proper maps and other advantages of modern 
times, it is not unlikely that it was applied 
to the region to the east of Berar, say Chanda 
District, wiiich was the western portion of the 
Kosala country. Even after this date Berar is styled 
Vidarbha ; and in later literature the name of 
Kosala i.s nowhere given to any part of this country. 
\ idarbha and Ko.sala aro mentioned separately 
{vide Mahdbhtirala, Viuia P., A. 01). It is not thus 
I safe to rely on the uncorroborated testimony of 
1 liucn-Tsaiig. Other orientalists like Fergusson 
and Grant did not support Cunningham’s view 
(SCO JRAS., 1875 , p. 200 ; JRAS., Bengal Br., 
vol. LN, p. 115 ). 

Biiojakata. 

1 Tills name nppenr.s in many Piirdnas and it may 
with advantage bo added to tlio list of Mr. Dey. 

I This was the later capital of Vidarbha after 


333 Talhah and Zubair were two of the six electors appointed by the Caliph ‘Umar to elect his 
successor. The choice fell upon Uthman, much to the di.sappointment of ‘Ali, who was himself one of the 
electors. Zubair, however, voted for ‘Ali. Afterwards, in .t.H. 30 (Aug. a.d. 050), when ‘Ali, then Caliph, 
declared war against Mu'uviyyah, Talhah and Zubair deserted him. 

334 Khandwa, now headquarters of the Nimar District of the Central Provinces, situated in 21“ 60' 
N. and 76° 22' E. 

1 See Watters' Vurtn C'hn'mtij, vol. II, pp. 209—210. 
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Kundinapura. (Hariwiasa. hO.} { Mohiihhtirntn, 
Sahiui P., A 31.) 

Tills jilaci' «as fouiiiUd l>y liukiuin. luutln'i' 
of Uiikimiii, It is now called J5hat-Kuli in tlio 
Amraoli District of Berar, nlicrc there is a temple 
dedicated to Kukmin. For some time Rerar 
was also called by thi.s name. 

Bhogwardhan. 

A small kingdom to the west of Vidarbha (see 
Markandiya Furdm, 54 ; 48). The place is now 
called Bhokardlian and is a Tahsil town in the 
Aurangabad district of the Nizam's dominions, 
on the western boundary of Berar. 

If advantage is taken of local knowledge, Mr. 
Dey’s ancient geographical list will he invahiahlc 
to students of ancient India. 

V. M. Kvi.e. 

TOPAZ : ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 

With reference to my article on the term Topaz 
(uid". t'ol. L, 100 ft'.). Professor J. Charpentier 


has supplied me with the following early instances 
of its uso. 

l.'i.i.'l. '■ . . . il tempo mi porto .'i iina, cosfa 

della IVsdiori.i dell' Agofar, dune .stanuo alciini 
[ladri ilcILi coinpagnia . . . duo fratelli . . . 
& etiain gli attri fratelli, pero non han hi- 
.sogno d'interpreti. die in quella lingua si 
chia mano Topazzi ..." Diversi Avisi 
particolari dull' Indie &c., Venezia ?1062. 
fols. llod-116. 

1003. Giacomo Finicio hu Badaga que sabia 
Malavar nao se podeter subio ondo eu estava 
& me falava Topas . . . somente o topas 
badega. no se.xto mandamonto mo fez in- 
stancia tiissendo que [tamban] o.s Malavares 
tao fSemtinhao muitas molheres," &c.. iStc. 
Reports oj the Jesuit Missions in India, 1001- 
10-39. Blit. Mus. Add. MS. 9853, fol. 41a. 

From these two quotations, taken direct from 
the originals, it is quite clear that to the Jesuit 
Fathers in the IGth and early 17th centuries 
topaz meant merely interpreter. 

B. C. Te.mple. 


BOOK— NOTICES. 


Two Archjsolocical Reports — l, Anxc-vl Re- 
port OF THE ARCH-EOLOOIC-VL DEPARTMENT, 

Southern Circle. Madras, 1919-1920, by A. 
H. Longhurst, Madras Government Press; 
2. Annual Report of the Arch-eological 
Survey of India, Eastern Circle, Bengal, 
1920-1921, by K, N. Divshit, Calcutta Govern- 
meut Pro.ss. 

Both reports .show subslautiul Work accomplished 
and contain some very interesting bits of infor- 
mation. From the Madras Report there i.s .t note 
of .special interest to luvself. "In the old day.', 
most visitoi'.s to the Seven Paged. is from Madra.s 
did the journey l)y boat rid tlic Buekiiieliam 
C’iiual. But today they arriw by motor ear, vtd 
Chiiigleput and Iirukkalukkimram,' I»ut it 
seems that the road tieyond the kilter place (itself 
ancient and mo.st worthy of .study) is still so abo- 
minably bail that the writer of the Report suggests 
that the Goverumeut should assist in its being put 
in order, "as the .Se'.'cn P.igodas inav ho regarded 
as the most important and valuable group of 
ancient monuments in thi.s [Madras] Presidency, 
and are visited by inoi'o* tourists than any other 
place in Southern India." About fifty years ago 
the present writer visited the Seven Paaodas 
from Madras by tlie Canal in day.s «heu globe- 
trotters hail nut come upon the .scene, and 
the knowledge thereof was much more limited 
than now. Indeed it was the cau.se of his first 
attempt (187.5) to appear in the public press as 
a writer on Indian antiquities. 


-I.t p. 27 of thi.s Report is a useful note regard- 
ing the brothcr.s Akkanna and Madanna, the 
ill-fated Ministers of the Qutb Shaiii Kings, 
’Abdu’llah Qutb Shah and ’Abdii’J -Hasan (o. 1611. 
1087), who appear so often in tlie East India 
Company’s Record-'. On pp. 31 ff, is another 
useful note on Ruju Ranga of Chandragiri, who 
invited Francis Day, through the KAlahasti 
Polig.tr, to settle at what is now Fort St. George 
ill 10'39-4b. 

The mo.st important note in this Report is on 
pp. 34 ff. on the Buddhist remains at Sfdihundam, 
t-..’.iijam District. But the rem.iins are tjiiiie late 
M.rh.'iyana. 

In the second R,port it is sati.sfactory to find 
that such historical tomb.s as those of Murshid Quli 
Khan at Katra and of Alivardi Khan and 
biiraju ddaula at Khush Bagh and Raushani Bagh 
are being looked after. Indeed the care of suclt me- 
moriaks and of the graves and tombs of Europeans 
scattered about Bengal is most praiseworthy, 

lutines of great interest constantly occurring ; 

.Vlexander Cosma do KOros at Darjeeling, Maha- 
rfija Nand Kumar at Kunjaghata (Mursliida- 
bad), Mary Hastings and her daughter at Kasim- 
bazar, Grigoris Herkluts at Kalkapur (showing 
incidentally that the autlior of the well-known 
l^anooH-c-IsUtm must have been an Armenian 
by birth), Henry Martin's Pagoda at Serampore, 
Sher Afghan’s tomb at Bardwan, and so on. 

All important feature comes to light in the 
notices of two -Antiquarian Societies, the 
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^ arendra Research hSociety of Rajshahi and tliC after, and tliat the graves of Englishmen who have 
Kaniarupa Aiinsandlian Sarniti of (lanhati, botli died in. for them, lonely .^pots are now so careftillc 
of vhich are liighly coininendod m the ItipviL siipei.vi.-ed. 


>lif. foiiner estn'Tslud a good JIuseuni. 

[!. C. Temple 


.\N.Nr.u Piiooi. ESS Report : Aichieologital Sur- 
vey, Northern Circle (Hindu and Bnddhitt 
Monuments), 1920-1921. Lahore, Civil and 
Military Gazette Press, 1922. 

This is an interesting and valuable Rfpoit, 
especially as regards the excavations at Hajappa, 
where the invaluable ruins have so long been 
subjected to quite modern vandalism, and that to 
an extent which is worth cjuoting from tht 
Tteporl (p. 8) : “ The ruins have been subjectetl 

to continued exploitation for bricks by thought- 
less Railway contractors and villagers. Already, 
before General Cunningham's visit in 1873, the 
site had furnished brick ballast for more than 
100 mile.s of the Lahore and Multan Railwav 
line. These depredations have, if anything, been 
carried on even more vigorously since General 
Cunningham's time, audit is patent that the town 
of Harappa has been built and rebuilt many timc.e 
over with bricks obtained from this site.” This 
has happily ceased at last with tho establishment 
of a standard modern brick kiln in the neighbour- 
hood. I may here say that during a hurried visit 
to tho spot in 1878 many interesting sunken 
foundations and buildings were still extant, clearly- 
showing the form that tho ancient houses took. 
Despite the depredations, tho Archteological 
Department secured 411 ancient objects from 
three trenches dug in January 1921. 

The most interesting note (p. 11) i.s on '‘two 
seals [found at Harappa] in an unknown script,' 
illustrated on plate IX. As to these seats Mr. 
Daya Ram Sahni, tho Reporter, writes: “.Several 
i.cholars have dealt witli the seals <l<.pr.>ited in 
the London [British] Museum, but evidently no 
satisfactory interpretation of^tho Legends ba.s 
yet been obtained. The excavationrs U.ing [now | 
described have so far failed to supidy any aid in 
tho .solution of the problem. Further part ienlar.- 
of these documents will be pnblished in the .spcci.al 
article on these excavations.” It may help Mr. 
Daya Ram Sahni to say that illustrated articles, 
respectively by Mr. Longworth Dames and Jlr. 
K. P, Jayaswal, appeared in tliis Journal, vol. 
-W , p. 1. and vol, XLII, p. 203. on the Harappa 
Seals. 

R. C. TEttPLE. 

An-xeal Progress Report , Archocologienl Survey 
of India, Xorthem Circle iMuhammadan and 
British Monuments), 1921. By A. . 1 . Pace. 
Superintendent, Allahabad. Government Press 
1922 


Thia ig 


w, u 11 ^ tnodest, report on a great deal of 
work well done, and ,t is satisfactory to know that 
1 - clasusef monuments tue being well looked 


There are two notes that hdV(. specially attracted 
my attention. On j). ~> we read that the Govern- 
ment of India has decided to treat Archteology as 
a '■ Central or Reserved subject ” under the Imperial 
, Government, and to undertake all the responsi- 
bility for administrative and conservation expenses 
hitherto placed upon Local Governments. This 
is one result of tlie ‘‘ Reforms Scheme.” Let us 
hope, with the writer of the Report, that the grant 
for conservation will cease to be “ seriously inade- 
quate to meet the many urgent demands on it.” 

The other observation of the Report is worth 
quoting in full. On p. 11 it says : 

■' With the appointment of a limited number of 
trained conservation assistants to the staS of the 
.\rch«ologieal Department, and with the aid of a 
comprehensive Manual of Conservation now under 
preparation by tho Director-General of Archseology, 
it is hoped that it will be possible to record consider- 
able and progres.sive improvement in this direction 
in future ycar.s. The difficulty at present experi- 
enced is to impress sulficiently on the understanding 
of Public Works D partment subordinates the ne- 
cessity of subordinating the effect of a repair to tho 
appearance of the old weathered fabric in -which 
it is being executed, their instinctive aim in many 
cases being apparently to advertise, either by widely 
spread pointing or patches of incongruous pink 
plaster, the extent of their activities on its behalf- 
Counterfeited antiquity, as such, can never be con- 
doned, as it is indeed superfluous to remark ; but 
there is a great deal of difference between this and 
tho effective assimilation of, for instance, a patch of 
simple underpinning in rough rubble masonry with 
the undermined old structure it is intended to 
sustain; or tho recessing of mortar jointing behinil 
tho face of the old stones to leave their naturally 
weathered arises quite clear and defined, colour- 
staining such mortar in the mixing to conform to 
the-old tone ; or again in similarly treating the 
mortar-infilling in a crack of a dome, rather than 
have it shamelessly to invite comparison with the 
trailing depredations of white ants. 

“ Such itom.s, it is at once admitted, are minor 
in themselves, but are very for from minor in their 
disastrous effect on an ancient fabric, whose age- 
worn beauty' and mellowed charm it is the incidental 
aim of this department to conserve without undue 
aird unireccssary advertisement of tho process.” 

On p, 13 the writer bring.s home this view with the 
following remark : 

'■ At Attock, work on the conservation of the 
Begamki-Sarai, one of the old Mughal caravan- 
sarais that marked the badshahi highway from the 
Indus across to Bengal, was taken in hand and 
Rs. 3,040 spent on the repair, which consisted 
principally in rrnderpinning tho undermined 
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portions of the old walls and the removal of the 
remains of modern bungalows within the area. The 
remarks made in the preamble of these notes relative 
to the necessity for subduing the effect of such 
repairs are unfortunately specially applicable to this | 
building, the work executed on which cannot be | 
instanced as a satisfactory piece of conservation.” ; 

R. 0. Temple. 

The Castes and Tribes opH.E, H. the Nizam's ; 
Dominions by Syed Siraj-dl-Hassan ; volume 
I ; The Times Press, Bombay, 1920. 

This volume is one of the important series which ■ 
owes its origin to the decision of the Indian Govern- ; 
ment in 1901 to conduct an ethnographical survey ■ 
of the chief provinces of India, and to investigate 
the origin, social configuration, customs and occu- 
pations of their numerous tribes and castes on 
the lines suggested as long ago as 1885 by Messrs. I 
Nesfleld, Donzil Ibbetson and Risley. The ter- 
ritories of the Ruling Princes were not included 
in the original scheme : but several of the States 
have followed the lead of British India and have 
added to the general store of knowledge much 
information of the highest value about the social j 
groups resident within their jurisdiction. The ! 
preface to the present volume shows that serious 
obstacles prevented its earlier publication, and 
indeed nearly prohibited its appearance altogether. 
Mr. Kale of the Education Department, who col- 
lected much of the information embodied in the 
book, died when the draft articles were on 
the point of completion, while ilr. Siraj ul-Hassan, 
a Judge of the Nizam’s Higlt Court, who took 
over Mr. Kale’s work at the reque.st of the Finance 
Department, developed a sariou.s affection of the 
eyes, which for some time forced him to relinquish 
the task of preparing the volume for issue. The 
help of friends, however, ultimately rendered 
publication possible. 

These circumstances in some degree disarm 
criticism and may be held responsible for occa- 
sional errors in printing. Other mistakes of a more 
important kind appear in the article on Lingayats, 
ill which King Bijjala is described as a member 
of tlie Chalukya dynasty, wlieroas ho «as a Kala- 
churya who usurped Chalukya dominion, and 
in the article on the Mahars, who are said to have 
probably given their name to Mahai'ashtra. This 
derivation, originally suggested by the Maliars 
themselves and incautiously accepted by the late 
Sir W. Hunter, has long been proved untenable. 
A more accurate v-iew of the probable origin of the 
name Maharashtra would have licon obtained by 
referring to Mr. Enlhoven’s article on the Murathas 
in his Tribes and Castes oj Bombai/. Tli? statement 
above-mentioned is tlio more rcraarkablo in that 
the autlior on a subsequent page quotes Dr. John 
Wilson’s reasons for believing that tlio country 
could not have been named after tho Mahars. 


Again, in the article on the Marathas, Risley's 
theory as to the Scythian or seini-Scythian origin 
of these people is apparently accepted without demur, 
despite the fact that authorities like Dr. W. Crooke 
have proved that this v’iew rests upon a wholly 
inadequata basis, and that skill in horsemanship, 
which Risley regarded as one of the strongest 
indications of a Sej-thian ancestry, was equally 
characteristic of the Rajputs and of tho despiseil 
Jats, and was really engendered by local conditions 
in the Deccan. The derivation of the name Vanjari 
(Banjai'i or Lamani) from Sanskrit van (forest) 
and char (to wander) is likewise obsolete and 
erroneous. Many years ago Sir Richard Templo 
pointed out in this Journal (Vol. IX, p. 205, footnote) 
that the Panjabi word hanaj or vanaj, signifying 
trade, provides the true origin of the name. It is 
really an occupational designation for that largo 
class which for centuries earned a livelihood by 
carrying grain and supplies for armies in the field 
It is doubtful again whether the statement on 
p. 248 that “ the Hatkars are all Bargi Dhangars ’ 
should stand without qualification. A reference to 
the account of this caste in tho Bombay volumes 
shows that although the Hatkars claim to be Bargi 
Dhangars, the Bargis and Hatkars of Ahmadnagar 
and Sholapur are really two distinct sub castes of 
the Dhangar tribe, and it seams probable that 
1 this statement is equally applicable to tho Hatkars 
■ of Hyderabad. 

} The Chanchus (art. 22) are presumably idea- 
I tical w'ith the wild forest tribe of the same name 
I in the Nallainalai hills of Madras ; and , if so, the 
brief account hero given of their character and 
I occupation should bo road in conjtmction with a 
' pamphlet entitled “ The Chenchus and tho Madra.s 
[ Police ” issued by tho Madras Publicity Bureau 
I in 1921, whicli describes a very remarkable attempt 
to reclaim them from their criminal habits. The 
I articles on tho Munnurs, the Mutrasis and the 
I Telagas are interesting, and those on tho Gollas, 
the Gond.s, and tho Dhobis will repay perusal. 

I Tho claim of the Raj Gonds to a Rajput origin 
and their disinclination to give their daughters in 
marriage to tha lower ranks' of their own tribe is 
ciuiously reminiscent of the relations existing 
between the Marathas proper and the Kunbis. 
The book contains good accounts of tho Bhils, 
who inhabit tho hills on the north-western border 
of Aiu'angabad, of the Kapus, the chief cultivating 
caste of Telingana, and of various smaller groups 
like the Perika or gminy-bag weavers, the Picha- 
kuntalas or peripatetic genealogists, tho Satani, 
who are priests of the lower Telugu classes, and 
the Singe or mendicants of the liorn (sineja), who 
Ix'g only from Hatkais and Devangas. 

Tho etlmographical record of Southern India 
would te incomplete without authentic information 
about tho various peoples of the Hyderabad State, 
and Mr. Siraj-ul-Hassan is to be congratulated on 
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having for the first time supplied an authoritative ' 
accoimt of them. In conclusion, it may he men- 
tioned that the use of the spelling Zansi for Jhansi, 
when speaking of the Rani Lakshmibai, is calculated 
to confuse the average English reader, and that 
if “ Sir George Clark,” whose opinion of Konka- 
nasth Brahman cleverness is alluded to on page 
100, is meant to be the present Lord S3’denham. 
his surname should have been correctly spelt with ■ 
a final ” e.” 

S. M. Edwardes. 

Progress Report op the Arch.eolocical Servev 
OF India, Western Circle, for the 3'ear ending 
March 31, 1920, by R. D. Banerji ; Calcutta, 
Baptist Mission Press. 

One can always be certain that anj- work by Jlr. 

R. D. Banerji in the domain of Arch'cology will 
bo well done, and the official report for the j-ear 
1919-20 fully confirms this assurance. Mr. Banerji's 
name has been so closely identified with the 
Hatigiunpha inscription of Kharavela that one i.s 
not surprised at his having been deputed in Octuix-r 
1919 to Khandagiri to assist Mr. K. P. .Jaj'aswal 
in making a fresh copy of the inscription. The 
results of Mr. Bantrji’s comparison of the letters 
of this inscription with those of the Nanaghat in- 
scription of Queen Nayanika arc bound to be 
interesting and wilt, it is hoped, find a place in 
the next annual report. Bombay anticiuarians 
will be glad to know that at the instance of 3fr. 
Banerji the Prince of Wales’ Museum has secured 
the six important copper-plate grants which once 
belonged to Dr. Ger.son da Cunha, and that one 
of these proves to be the earliest grant of the Sda- 
hara dynasty of the Konkan v’Ct discovered. 

It establishes the existence of a hitherto unknomi 
ruler of that family, and further di.«closes the inter- 
esting fact that so long as the Ra.shtrakuta dynasty j 
existed, the Silaharas, who were its foudatori<“.s, 
forbore to assume the well-known title of Tagarpuia- i 
paramesvara. Another of the grants records ' 

the conquest of Goa from the Muhammadans at 
some date prior to a.d. 1391 by a minister of | 
Harihara II. of Vijayanagar. The decipherment of ' 

NOTES AND 

NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. | 
15. Discipline among Company’s Servants, 1(199. | 
20(/« March 1999. Con's iiltation at Fort St. Gtorije. \ 
Upon some word.s yesterday at the Cenorall table ' 
Mr. James Eustace called Mr. George Shaw Son ^ 
of a whoro, of which he complained to the Gover- 
nour (who was then present at tho Table) and ' 
he promised that he woidd this da\’ hoar their | 
difference in Council anil puni-h him that w.is , 
found guilty of giving occasion of so nidi- jind 1 
uiicivill a tjehaviour at tho Coiapanjs table. But 
Mr. 8haw goeing from Eveuiug Service to the 
Sea gate Struck ilr. Eustace, of which tho Gover- 
nour being inform’d confined both to their chamber, 
which being considered, itia agreed that Mr. Eustace 


four copper coins of the Xizanishahi dj’Tiast3’, none of 
whose coins have hitherto been described, was 
another noteworthy achievement of the year. 

Mr. Banerji’s remarks on the condition of the 
Bliamburda cave=, near Poona, and the fine palace. 
Faria Bagh, of the Ahmadnagar Sultans, exemplify 
tho vandalism to which ancient monuments are still 
liable at the hands both of Indian and of European. 
The .\rm3' Remount Department which utilizes 
the palace as a bullock-stable and dries dung-cakes 
on its verandahs is perhaps more reprehensible 
than the Hindu mendicant who has converted the 
ancient caves into a kind of suburban villa. In tlie 
o.ase of tho Gol Gumbaz of Bijapur. too, it was 
apparently only a direct appeal by Mr. Banerji to 
the Governor of Bombay that prevented hideous 
modern buildings being erected under the orders 
of the Collector, Mr. Kabraji, in the very shadow 
of this magnificent relic of the Adilshahi Kings. 
The famous gun, Malik-i-Muidan, which was 
regarded with superstitious revei'cnce by the people 
of Bijapur in the dr.3-j of Pietro della Valle, suffered 
al.so during the 3'ear. A police constable broke 
(iff 0 piece of the cun and ordi?red a goldsmith 
' to convert it into an amulet. Fortunately 
, h? was detected and punished. 

To the infiuenco and interest of Sir George 
Llo3'd, tho Governor, Boraba3' owes the explo- 
ration of the old palace of tlie Peshwas in 
I Poona. Mr. Banerji deals ver3- full3- with the 
I work of clearance, which has disclosed an 
elaborately laid-out garden, one side of which 
Consisted of three terraces provided with fountains 
and minute reservoirs on the pattern of the famous 
Sh.dimar gardens of Lahore and Kashmir. On 
tho top of the palace-plinth was found a large 
lotus-shaped fountain with more than 200 jets, the 
whole system of fountains an<l reservoirs teing con- 
nected by piiK-s and ducts of pure copper. One 
wond'rs whether it was one of tho pipes of tho 
large fountain which caused the fatal injuries to 
the Peshwa Mahdii Rao Narayan in October, 
1795. Mr. Banerji’s report contains other interest- 
ing matter and will fully repay perusal. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

SERIES. 

Was guilty of great insolence in calling Mr. Shaw 
son of a whore at tho Comps, table, and Mr. 
Hliaw of great disrespect, to the Clovernour in 
strikcing Mr. Eustace after he liad declared he 
would Examine it and punish the offender. 

It is unanimously resolved that for tho future 
prevention of offences of tlio like nature, Mr. 
Eustace and Mr. Shaw be caeh of them fined their 
half 3('.ars Salar3’ payable in India, and confined 
to the Fort tor one mouth and neither to wear 
Sword or cane for 12 months, which resolve they 
being both sent for, were acquainted with. (Fac- 
tory Rccordss, Fort kit, George, vol. 10.) 

R. 0. Temple. 
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BUDDHA AND DEVADATTA 


BUDDHA AXD DEVADATTA, 


By a. >1, HOCABT. 

Devadaxta s coustaut, but unsuccessful, persecution of the Buddha, his cousin, is one 
of the main themes of Buddhist legend. It has usually been taken as a simple case of see- 
tarkn jealousy, requiring no further explanation. T believe there i.s a great deal more in it 
than that. 

I wiU preface my remarks with the Buddha’s genealogy. «penco Hardy, in his Maaual 
of Buddhism (p. 140), relates how the thirty-two soms of Rama of the Koli tribe married their 
thirty-two mother’s brother’s daughters of the Sakya tribe. • From this time it became 
the custom of the Koli and Sakya tribes to intermarry with each other." This is borne out 
by the following pedigree taken from Rhys David’s Buddhism and Spence Hardy i 

Jayasena Devadaha 

(Sakya) (Koli) 

' I 

! I 


Sirihahtlnu=A’'a/yeu»d Yas6dhara=Ahjana Sinhahana=>A( 7 nfffM/i 

I 

I 

j ~ ; (See lep) 

1 I 

Suprabuddha— 'Sutlh6dhana=il/«1''? Mdyd Suprabuddha= AwiriVfi 

(Sakya) I 

(See right) | ^ | 

Gautamabuddha=Yasodharft Devadafta 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with kinship systems will immediatelv 
diagnose the case. It is the cross-cousin .system, under which a man’s childz'en are expected 
to marry his sister’s children, but not hi.s brother s children. In technical language a man 
marries his cross-cousin, a term invented to express the fact that they arc cousins throuo-h 
jiarents of opposite sexes. Sueh a form of marriage results in a sj-stem of reckoning kin, in 
which the maternal uncle is the same as the father-in-law, the paternal aunt as the mother-in- 
law, and so forth, as any one can work out for hinwclf on the above pedigree. 

This mode of reckoning kin is found in its typical form among the Tamils, the Todas 
and other peoples of South India-, among the 8inhale.se, ancient and modern, the Torre.s 
Straits Islanders^, the Xew Hebrideans, and in Fiji. With a trifling modification it occurs 
among the Seneca-Iroqitois of North America.'* Species of the same genus, or crosses between 
this and other species, are found broadcast from South Africa to America across the Pacific. 

I assume straightaway that all these systems have a common origin. If we maintain 
that they have arisen independently, then good-bye to all history of civilization. We might 
just as well be consistent and say that the resemblances between Latin and Sanskrit, or Mala- 
gasy and Hawaiian are accidental. 

If all these .systems have a common origin, we are justified in drawing inferences from one 
to another, provided we observe the laws of evidence. Just as we compare the Latin pater 

1 This Pedigree is given in MahAvn^oSa II, 15ft'. 

2 Richard's Crn^.^-coinin Marrlagr in South hutin : Man. I'.Ht, Xo. 97 ; Ri\crs’. The Todds 

4S4 : Morgan, SyxUms of CorxnnrjuinUy. PI. X ft. ’ ^ ‘ 

1 Cambridge Expedition to Torres Strait^, VI. p. 92 . 


* Morgan, cf, rit. P|, IV ff. 
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with the Sanskrit pitar, the Gothic Jadar. and so hark back lo an original pater, so we are 
justined in jDlacing the Sakya custom besides the Sinhalese, the Fijian, and the New Hebridean, 
and thus restore the original practice from which all these ^'arietios arc derived. 

In a seric:- of papc-i' I liave ilesoribed the beliefs and praeiices tliat c-:utrc unind oross- 
cousinship in Fiji®. In Hji group? intermarry just like ch,- K6!i and tlie bukya, and this 
tribal relationship is variously do.scribed in different pails /t.o/c'/. rtHambani . VLimbatiki, 
ceikihi. People who are so related make a point of abusing one another, r-alling each other 
■■ oad,’’' ' orphan," ' body fit to cook": they pull one anotlier b\' tlie hair ; they take each 
other’s property without asking leave : on ceremonial occasioiir a man will -eize a lot of 
stuff and get beaten in a playful w'ay by his cross-cousiii'.* Thcivisa great rivalry between 
such groups : ' they are lands that vie with one another," -ays a Fijian. ' it a disgrace for 
them that the report should go forth that they have been overwliehned in war. or in ex- 
changes. or in eating, or in drinking." " All this rough handling, and rivalry and abuse 
is done, mind you, in a friendly way ; in fact a man's proper " pal ’’ is his oross-cousin, and 
tales are told of the endless tricks inseparable cross-cousim played on one another. .So e.s.sen- 
tial is this chea/ang that over and over again tribc.s will d-erive their relationship from two 
gods of whom one cheated the other, who. tliereuiion, retaliated with liad language. )So cs.sen- 
tial is the fighting that in the Windward Islands of Fiji, wiiere they hai'e forgotten the mean- 
ing of veitarnbani. they will tell you that two tribes arc rciin,ribani because they could fight 
one another 1 


This constant feud between vro.ss-cousins was not a local grontli in Fiji. fiU’ traces of it 
are found elsewhere. In the New 'Hebride.' the two halves of .society ■' are .--aid to have dif- 
ferent characters . . .In the old time members of the two moietie.s hated one 
another and even now there is a feeling of enmity between tlic two. -Among the Thonga 
of Soutli Africa, just as in Fiji, the uterine nephew --teals the offering ami gets pelted by the 
others^. This therefore looks like an original feature of tlie cro.s.s-consin sy-tem .suffieiently 
ancient to ha vs- spread to .South -Africa at one end, and Fiji at the other. 

The reader will long ago have seen what we were coming to, namely to tiro conclusion 
that the rivalry (>f Buddha and Devadatia is an ceji.o of the frii-ndly and ceremonial 
antagonism of eross-cousins. We must leave it undecided, however, whether there existed 
between the Buddha and his cousin a friendly feud, which, with the disappearance of the 
custom, was misinterpreted as a bitter enmity ; or wliether in those days an originally friendly 
opposition had degenerated into hate : or whether, finally, tliere never was such a rivalry 
between tlm tv.'o, but traditions of eross-cousin rivalry became attaelu-d to the pair. It matters 
little to our purpose what may have been tiic ease, for we arc not concerned lieie with events, 
but with customs, ami it i.s suffieient if we ean .show that the legend of Buddha and Devadatta 
is evideni’c that similar rustoins once prevailed in Northern India as they do now in the Pacific. 

-\t the suggestion of Rao Naheb S, Krisluiaswami -Viyangar h i us consider tlie exact fonn 
taken by the feud between Buddha and Devadafta. 'yhin-i-tian" (juoted liy Klaproth and 
Kemusat in tlieir edition of Fn Hian ip. 20]) reeonls a rivalry in mi.ghly deeds between 
Nuuda, the Buddha's luefihei'. and Devadatta. in whicli, of course, Nanila .surpasses his 
cousin. Late in life, according to Spenc,- Hardy (,1/u mm? of Buddhism, \> 320) Devadatta 
thought thus : — I am equally honourabm a-; to my family with Bud.llia , befoi'-' I bpcaine a. 
pries fc I was treated with ail re.spect, but now 1 r-a-'-iv! ev, ti In , than my previous 


s Thp Fi.iian Custom of ianvu, " JRAL, 191.'!. p. 101 ; ' Mok- .-i'p, m Irn,,,," 1914. No, 90; 

■■ The Uterine Nephew,' Man, Ibid \t)22. 

« “ Chieftainship in the Pacific.” Amcrlccn Journ. oj A"tl-,„;,olo'iy. iOi'), p. 0.11. 

’ ‘‘The Common tSense of Myth,” ibid,, 1916, p. 318. 

^ Rivera J1 '.nonj of Mnlanp'.wn Society, I, p. 22. The sntlior probably took it more senonsi v than 
It waa meant, 

9 Junod. Life, oj n,i African Tribe, r. p. 102, 
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ioliower.s. 1 must take to myself 500 disoiple.s ; but before 1 can do tiuo, I mint psr&uade some 
king or other to take my jiart ; great monarclis of Rajagaha. and other places, are all on the 
side of Buddha ; I cannot therefore deceive them, as they are wise. But there is Ajasat, the 
son ofBiihsara ; he is ignorant of causes, and di.sobedient to his parents ;. but he i.s liberal to 
his follower.s ; so 1 must bring him over, and then I can easily procure a large retinue." 
Thus Devadaffa enters into rivalry with the Buddha : the Buddha founds a monastic order. 
Devadatia must do the same ; the Buddha is ])atrnnised by a great monarch, Devadatta must 
also seek .such an exalted patron. De\adatta preaches • in imitation of Buddha " (p. 339) ; 
Imt like our Fijian reltcDiibani , Devadatta must go one better than the Buddha, only he doe.s 
so in the .sjnritual, they in the material. When he finds his Order fall to pieces he comes to the 
Buddha, and .says (it. 337) : ” I hcA’c hitherto been refused that which I asked at your hands, 

but this is not riglit, as I am the tiephew of I'Sudhodana : " (here I mu.st interrupt to inquire 
whether this is not an echo of the right a man's sistev'.s son has of taking everjdhing of his 
uncle's without his uncle being allowed to say him nay: otherwise what is the meaning of 
Devadatta's words 1). Devadatta then proceeds to ask that on five points the discipline of 
the Order should lie made more severe. The Buddlia calls on men to leave the world and retire 
into monasteries : Devadatta wants them to retire to the forest. Buddha allows his disciples 
to cat what is brought by the people to the monasteries ; Devadatta wants theju to eat nothing 
but what they have begged from door to door, and so on. The only motive that influences 
Devadatta from beginning to end i-. livalry. a desire to surpass his cousin. 

If the hostility of Devadait ■. i- inercdy the record of ordinary hatred, it isdifiioult to undei 
stand why Devadatta ]5osses'es the ])owcr of flying tJirough the air and of petfonning miracles 
(Speuee Hardy. .Vffju/rd o/ /(/•■■W/j/s/;;, p. :32b). Here we have a Juan who, according to 
existing accounts, i-; utterly wicked, so wicked as to nppos(' the 8<iviour of the World, 
yet endowed with a power which is normally attained only afier treading the path of 
meditation and rouuuci ition towards tlie goal of sanctity. Buddhist tradition seems to 
liave felt the dillieulty. for it is at pains to explain that to hini the power of p.issing through 
the air au<l of as, sinning of any form was only a curse, which ' h d him oii to do that which 
involved himself ill ruin," ff on tlv' other hand this antagonism is really the echo or the 
continuation of an old sporting feud involving no moml stigma- on either .^idc, it is only natural 
that the rival chiefs should both he oudowed witli wondrous power; only one surpasses the 
otlier. When at a later time it came to li'iintcrprcted as file malice of the F>vil One against 
the Good One, a diffi'uUy wliich had to be explained away. A similar difficulty beset 
our theologians of old, who aci f-pted t h;' womheis tradition ascribe, s to ■'Osiris, Isis, Homs 
and their train; " yet deeming them to Ik- devils, weiv jiei'plexrd iiy the power w ielded b}' the 
enemies of Clod and w ere reducei! to suppose that only 

■■ Tiu’ongli (tod’:, high sniforanee, for the trial of man. 

By falsities and lies the greatest part- 
Of mankind they ounupted to forsake 
God their Creator. 

But to returu to our juoblem. can we find in Modern India any evidence that the kinship 
customs were similar to those that now prevail in Fiji, any trace of that playful antagonism 
of cross-eoiisiiis ; Uiifortunaldy kinship and its customs has not received the attention it 
deservf'-. and therefore there i- a dearth of evidence. I have made inquiries in Cej’lon and this 
is the result : " if cro-ss-cousitis are ot equal age they talk to one another like clutins. If they 
are of diflment age,-., tlic younger one treats the older as if he were his e-lder brother. Brothers 
don’t discu.'. private matters, such a.s love afl’air.s, with eacli other ; but cousins of equal age 
discuss such matters freely. They call each other names, if they are angry. . . .Brothers 
abuse one another when they are very young," All tlmt survives then in Ceylon is a 
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greater familiarity between crot..s-consinb, and even that is restricted by the respect for age, 
which is such that ' a man will address his servant as ayya (elder brother), if he is older.” 

Thanks to Rao Saheb S. Krishnaswanri Aij^angar. I am able to produce more definite 
evidence from South India. I will quote his letter ; — ’ Whether they actuallj- marry or 
no, these cross-cousins usually enjo}- that license, particularly a.s between men, to indulge 
in free talk, which between others would be regarded as insulting. As between these 
cousins there is infinitely more freedom of talk. This habit has even invaded the 
castes to whom marriage between eross-cousins is a prohibition, such as, for instance, the 
Brahmans. The habit is almost general among all cla.sscs other than that of the Brahmans. " 


Another evay of approaching l h<“ ]jroblem is by looking for divisions that fight one another. 
The only case I know of is the hostility between the right-hand and left-hand factions of 
iSouthcrn India, as described by Dubois in his Hindu M(tnncr--i and Customs (Oxford ed., 
p. 2o). The left-hand includes the Vaisvas, a high caste, and also the lowest of all. The 
right-hand consist.s of most of the higher Siidras and of the Parias. Their disputes centre, it 
should be noted, round religious ceremonies. It may be objected that these trvo groups do 
not intermarry' and that there is no evidence that they ever did ; on the other hand there is no 
evidence that they did not. The rigidity of caste is admittedly not early. Even at the 
[uesent day cases of intermarriage arc not uncommon, and I need not dwell upon them beyond 
quoting TIr. H. Codiington’s information as regards Ceylon : — ' The caste.s used to intermarry. 
J.C., a higher caste man took a wife from the caste next below. Thi.s is still done in parts of 
Ceylon by the Hali (Sala/jama. Tamil, fidliyar) and Vahunpurayo.” 

But whether caste ever intermarried or not, the Tamil and Sinhalese kinship .system is 
there to prove that there nurst at one time have been in the South intermarrying groups like 
the Sakya and K<jli, f'.u' the Tamil .system i.s based on the dual organization and is .sufficient 
1 ‘vidence of its former existence. If in Tamil land this .system divided the clans into two 
intermarrying grou 2 JS; we .should get back to a .state of society such as exists in Fiji. There 
each .state i.s divided into two groups of clans ; the nobles and their councillors or heralds are 
always in onc,i'’ the vanguard in the other ; it can bo shown that marriage into the other half 
was, until recently, the proi)er thing ; but the nobles have tended to form alliances with the 
nobles of foreign slate, s and thu.s to become endogamous within their rank or caste ; the car- 
penters are strictly endogamous because no one will marry into them, they arc so despised. 


The Tbda-;, who have the cross-cousin system are divided into Tartharol and Teivaliol. 
I’hese two divi.sionsdo not now intermarry, but the following cu.stom i.s .significant. When a 
girl reaches a certain age " a man belonging to the Tartharol, if the girl is a Teivali, and to 
Teivaliol, if .--he is a Tarthar, comes in the day-time to the village of the girl, and, lying down 
beside her ])uts his mantle over her so that it cover's both and remains there for a fev 
minutes. Fifteen days later .she is deflowercfl by a man of either division.’ Thi.s looks 
vf r\ much like a .survival of the time when a woman's proper husband came from the opposite 
division. She .still, in the majority of cases, finds her official iraramour in the oppo.site divi- 
sion.'^ 1 he lodas therefoi'c constitute the fir.st link in the chain uith which we want to 
connect the Tamil social organi.sation with the Fijian. Students of Indian .society may well 
find some more links among the backward trilreu of India, for those who are out of the swim of 
civilization move more .slowly aiifl are often to be found now e.xaetlv where their neighbours 
stood thousands of years ago. 

I he use of the terms ‘ right and left ■,>.> a^iphed (o social division.s, lends probability 
su ggestion Among the Eleina of Xew (Jiiinca the clubs are divided into right and left. 


"J U If. nmtc' (vis..,!)!.' Ill, It ilir-y 

Itiwif, 77,, To, iris. 


tho -;unr tiricii) fisi ilip Tv^attriyns and Bridiinaiis of India. 
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If I understand Dr. Seligman's note, the right and left inttrniair^', but not right with right, or 
left with left.'^ The Galla of East Africa also divides society into a right and left wing, each 
of which can onI\' niarrv int(j the other. 

I must apologize for producing sucli Hinisy supports to the argument. As a matter of 
fact, they are intended not as proofs, but as clues for dwellers in India and round the Indian 
Ocean to follow up, and thus link up Africa and the Pacific with Xorthern India. iSuch a 
result might have far reaching consequences, so far reaching indeed tliat I am almost afraid 
of hinting at them, for fear of being utterly cbscredited. but here goes. 

The antagonism of the Buddha and Devadafta is that of flood and Evil, which aqjjjcar 
again in the pers(jns of Osiris and Seth, Al.iura Mazda and Angro-Minyus, Christ and Satan, 
the Devas and A.suras. If it is basefl on the rivalry of two intermarrying groups, may not 
those other antagonisms go back to the .same source. In Fiji we have seen that the gods of 
intermarrying tribe, s over-reach one another just as their flescendants do. May not the .sami' 
have happened in other parts of the world, and the rivalry of tin- tribesmen be shared by their 
gods ? I must insi.st that this in.stitution is essentially religious : in Fiji the relation of tauvu 
is defined as ” having gods in common and a man who resent.s the seizing of proi^erty by 
his cross-cousins is made ill by the spirits. In youth Africa the pelting of the uterine nephew 
is pai’t of a religious ceremonial. The story of the malice of Devadafta has only been jtreserved 
by the Buddhist religion. It is not therefore surprising that a feud, which is t >sentially reli- 
gious, should have been pre.scrved in the annals of religion ; nor that, once the custom had 
died out. the tradition should have been misunderstood, and an animus crept in which was 
not there before. .Scholar.s may fail to see how a theory of good and e\il can Irave arisen out 
of a mere system of intermarriage ; but it i- not a mere system of intermarriage ; it is an 
elaborate theology of w Inch the intermarriage of two tribes or familu's is only one consequence. 
That theology is only beginning to unfold itself. .As the picture becomes clearer and more 
detailed we .shall cease to find it diflicult to believe that the powers of good and evil go back 
to the ceremonial antagonism of intermarrying group."^. 

Appendix A. 

I should like to draw th<* rc'ader's attention to Vinuiio. vol. II, ]). 1S8, where Dev^aidatta 
approache.s Buddha most respectfully and offers to relieve his age of the burden of adminis- 
tering the Order. The Buddha reijlie.s with abuse, calling him 'corpse. lick-sj)ittle’' (chavas'ni, 
kheldkapas.m). This seems scareoly in kee]>ing wdth +h'' chnraeter of the Buddha, but it is 
with that of a cross-eousin. 

Devadatfa is hurt and one rlay when Ihuhlha is walkiti.u up and down on (irdhrakiita 
hill throws a .stone at him {op. cit., p. lOil). 

Hiuen Tsiangsaw the stom* which was II or l.> feet, high.''^ Evidently we have hero an 
old world legend of a tjqx' th.?t. covers a good part r)f the world, and is far more ancient than 
Buddhism. An example from the I’ncljic will be found in my "Cult of the Dead iu Eddy- 
stone Island,” pt. II.'* It is I'cmarkable that in Fiji this kind of legend is often told to 
account for the cross-eousinship, I'husthe people of the island of Nayaii and of Vannavatii 
intormaiTy a groat deal and are relations {reiicekani) ; they tell a legend w'hich is the nearc.st 
approach lean think of to the legend of (Jrdhrakuta. The gist of it is that the ance.stor god 
of Nayau stole the water whidi the ancestor god of A’anuavatu had hung on a tree while he 
was at work. When the god of Vannavatu discovered thi.s he looked towards Nayau and 
saw the god of Nayau fleeing towards Nayau. He picked u]» a stone a)id threw it, and 
struck the bottles so that they broke. The. .stone- broke in two and one half is in Nayau. 

I'i Tlf f>f BfUish New Oitinen. "H. M \ Wi-riii-i , N'oiii, C'.i/A, .Vo/, <;. | Ol.'. Xo. It), 

' Beal. Bmldhist Bicnrils of llw Western Woiftl. II. l.'i:! 
l” -JRAI.. .Jtih -Dpi’omlier, 
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A .similar Icgoiul v.ithout tlic throw iiiu' is told to cxjilaiii why Uiulu in Totoya 

and Xaiokalaii in .Arafnku are tribal fross-pn-,isins {tnnvv) 

Appendix B. 

lido baht'll b. Ki islina-iiwami AivAngar ha-^ given me iiirther jiarticulars about the abuse 
Usual among' ('ros,>-eoi!sins, front tvhirh it appears that they indulge in obscenitie.s ; for he .says, ’A 

"These expi'essioiis have referenci' more or less to matier.s of banter not usually ]iennis.sible. 
except as Ixdween husband and wife." Among the hill tribes of Fiji the banter of eross- 
eonsins alludes to sex.’" 

f think enough has lieen 'aid to .show tha,t the tiso ot abusive language among oross- 
euUsius is a very ancieiit feature ot the ero.s.s-eousin system, as ancient as the nearest common 
ancestor of tl'.e people who intiridnced the system into Tmlia. the New Hebrides; and Fiji. 

It follows that normally Siddariha and Devadatta would have behaved in this eliaracteristie 
manner. 

THF AXTItn'fTY OF THE FOUR .STAOKS OF LIFE 

Bv !)e. XAdKXiJit.V XATtf bA\V. .tf.A.. B.L., T' Pit.D. 

.''oHut.A.R.s ai'..' divided in tlieir opinion as to the tinm of origin of the four stages into which 
the life of <a Hindu came to b,'' di\'itl''d. According to Prof. Di'Ussen, the theory of the four 
is in the eoui'se ot formation in tile ohler L'panisad'. (’hanrl. Up. (V flf. 1-3) men- 
tions only the Br.uhman student and liouscholder. Tlie same work (IT. 23. 1) Jiames /r/p«?.y 

of tlte anchorite as ]iart of (Ihanint. The wortls mun'' an<l pravi-ajin are found in the Br. Up. 

([\', 4, 22) in addition to tlie refer -nee- to the praet iscrs of i-eduniiracaiir/ (study), pnjrri 
{sacrifice), and /n.po,' (austerity). Rut a' that time, they did not form part of a. progressive 
series, and until a late period, tlie s-paration between the third and fourth ('liramas, i.e., 
b-tavi'cn the l'uiim and the ii,-.(ri 'tjhi was not strictly carried out.' According to j 

Prof. Rhys Davids, the four stages of bfe came into vogue after Bnddlia or after the com- 
pilation of \\\o pltal-a^. because tlic'e works dr. not mention them. Ho says that even the 

nam^s of the foiii' stages are imi found in tlte old t U))ani<ads. The term hrahnacariH. 
ha.s in many jilf'Cc- li.'ci! ii'cd to tli'iHite a pupil, and Ihe wonl //«// occurs in two or three 
places to mean a, ■‘■(inriiju.'^in . but ilieie is no mention of (iB‘fi.slha . vruiaprctfsthn. and hhik^u. 

The first iisi- of tlie frm stages is found, aecoidiiig to liim. in the law-codes of Gautama 
and Apastamba. Imt even there, tliey were not settled as to details.^ Prof. Jacobi, how- 
ever. states in his lid I’oduct ion to the translation of tlie ./oi'/m-Xidros that the four stages ai'e 
much ( Idcr than both .fainisin and Buddhism Tie- object of this ai'ticle is to attempt to 
substantiate the view of Prof. .Jacobi bv showirm iliat the four stage- of life were well deve- 
loped at Ihe time ot the older ('jianisads. and the miitiial relations between them had been 

H. xefl before that period. 

V little thought will make it i.Jenl tli.it the lir-i t wo sta.ges of life ot a Hindu had their 
origin in the iisual divisions rJ life Into (I) preparation for bearing thi' burden of later life, 

I. 2) actual bearing ol the burden -ts a householder . while the last, two stages of life ori.gi- 
nated in tlie feeling ot woir\, and hankering aftei detaohinctd trom worldiy troubles, that 
naturally come upon ,i iiuni's mind iii later lite. Tliotigh the word u.^ramd may not be 
found in u-e in a \ery early period, yet- it cannot lx* denied that theie c.xi.sted in tho Aryan 

1“ Alnn. Xofr of To!emX},t^ IQ2o Xo 12 

1 7 / ' I*ji j <,j //i. ]»p. 307- 
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'Ooiety from very early tiiiie< the studeiif ihi'nlimacdfhi), the householder {(grho.-sth.a), and 
the person \\i)o j'eiionuced tlie world {ihuni or ijali), as evidenced in the earliest Vedic works. 
Before dwelling on the question whether any tixed relations were e-tablislied among the 
several stages of life a.t that time, we would li(At deal with the deseri|)lion■^ nith which 
we are ful■ni^hed by the A'edie sa-mhild'i. the hn'ilnn'ino--. and t'lo UpnnKHi'h 

Brahm/ixart/ft means the state in which leaniing is aetiuired iu a wi-ll-regidated way. 
The provision for hrahmacarijii exi'-tt'd at the time of the Vedic 'I'tiidiitns, it is tound in the 
Jig-ceda (I, 112. 2 ; I, 112. 4) that the .students of those day^ used to stmiy under a Gun/. 
obtained recognition of their merit as students from learned men assembled at e, place 
X. 71), and met with odium i’ they were unsuccessful in their careens (IlJ’.. X, 71, U).t The 
u.seof the term bn/Jn/iat'driit r- also found in the sanie work {I! X. lOU, .5), Brhaspati has been 
called braJi.z/vtcdri,) , because be \vas living as a widower The primary .sense of the word 
hn/hmacari/a is the study of the Veda. hn/ht/Ui meaning /rdd. and as (he control of the .senses 
was comimlsory for a fj/'‘/hitinc(h'in. the word h/'aJtn/i/i-’,// / came .secondarily to mean ' control 
of the .senses.' TJio application of the term to Bil"i''j)i/fi was on tlie strength of this .second- 
ary sense. It is therefore evident thtvt at the time id' the 7.’;/ Vohi, not only was there a 
regulated provision for the study of the Vedas, but also the student had to practise chastity. 
The Taittir'i/ja-SaiuJutd (Vh d. Id, o) refers to lj/'ah)ii'/<‘a/'i//i'a> a compmlsory duty of the Brfih- 
manas. It ha.s also Ix'cn stated that a Brahmana hoy is born with tlmee debts : the dedn- 
to the rfi’i is paid off hy brakmacai'ij/t, that to tbe gods hy the performance of the sacrifice.s, 
and tho one to the ancestors by the birth of a son. In t'le face of such passages in the Vedas, 
Prof. Detissen® remarks that up to the rime of the Cl/dtidogi/i/.Cj/ani^ad. the study of tht' 
Veda wa.s not universally enjoined upon tho Bruhmanas. 

The braJunaedrin has been extolled in the AUin/'va-mht (XI. lo). It appears from Itere 
that the dutic.s prescribed for the bmhmacurin in the dJiarma-kUl/xis were substantially the 
same in tlie Atharva-veda. Hence, the tvidence.s from the JUj, Yajur and Alkarva Vedas 
make it clear that the Brahmana boy luul to perforin regularly the dutie.s of the first (ftra»i« 
from the time of the Sai/ihita period. That the yrkaslha (iiouseholdev) existed at that time 
with his duties a.s such, needs no mention. Tiie passagi' from the Tail! hiya-Samhilu cited 
already shows that a Braliniana youth had to ent< r upon the .second ddrimn by marriage, to 
pay off the debt to the forefathers. 

The next point for our eiiquii'y would be whmii. i- -,he third and the fourth stages of life 
(d/ramis) are aho mentioned in ih.' Saii/hit'i withditiils. if ;uiy. The By Veda (X, 109,4; 
lb4, 2; VI, b. 4) mentions in several places terms like tapas. tcipasvdnu \ but it is 
difficult to say whether this /)(p(i-<i/d had any conneetion with the nhtap/a.slh/i (third stage 
of life). It is however clear that tim ' niuni'i ' uieutioiied in the same Veda formed a class 
distinct from the yiJiadhn.i They Used to read the koh'a^ (VII, bO, 8). had Indra. as then' 
friend (Vllf, 17, 14), were deal' to the gods and moved about in tlie air by virtue of their 
occult powers (X, 136). One of the sb/r/a-s (X, 136) de.s.-iibc's (he Kcsuis. It .seems that 
the Muni/t with long hair were given this appellation, it i.s statml by Dr. Roth in his Nirukta 
(p. 164) that th'c ke.ii)i^ of this Sukia bear a strong rcscmblanee to the eooo's described in 
the literattire of the following period. .Some of these //o/h/s went naked {Lcdaraiandra) and 
some wore yellow clothes, and all of them pos.se.s.scd occult powers. The el77(a/'ra-T’edu (VII 
74, 1) aho mentions the oeeult powers of the muni'/. The By i'o.la (VIl, ;}. 9 ; q, i8) refers 

1 Cf. Kiiute's S cf A/pai, ('o-iliz/il:,jii. [I. 120. net KBE.. vul. ]i. liju, 
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aJbo lu the ijalii . but part iculars about tlioau do not appear in the text. The three Samhitd^, 
riz.. Tflittirli/a (II, 4, !), 2 : VI, 2. 7, 5), Kdthaka (VIII. 5. 12, 10; XXV, 6, 36, 7), and 
Alh/n-ra til. o. 3) < oiitaiu an dkhijdijilcd, in which Indra doocribed as killing the yatis by 
tiu'owiiig them into the mouth of an animal namerl fdldirk. The Atharva Veda {XV) men- 
lion-, another ela^r- of rndhu^ called Vratya. Thougli the text docs not expre.s&ly state that 
the inv.iili lift'd to renounoc the world, yet the fact that they resemble the vdnajyrastkas 
ot the (lhann<i-6d--<hv-<. and arc mentioned a> belonging to a cla.ss .separate from the ordinary 
men, and ore superior to the latter, ju.stifie.s the inference that they did not belong to the 
second ''hmnrt. It i-< found from the Brahiiianav (>ee bclon) that there is no radical differ- 
ence between th - mtniii and yidid of the SamhUd-s and Brdhmanas, and those mentioned 
in the liieraturc of the following periods. However, this enquiry leads u.s to the inference, 
that though the Vtdo SauJtitdd contain referenee.s to the states of life similar to those involved 
in the four stage, s, they are mentioned separately rvithout any expu'ess statement that they 
w(‘re inter-related, nor do they detail clearly the duties of the munis and the yatis. 

The Urdlunnnos contain all the four terms. It is found in the Batapatha-Brdhmana 
(XL 3, 3) that the brnhiuacnria had to [jerform duties like tho collection of fuel, begging of 
.alms, looking after the comforts of tho preceptor, etc. The Aiiareya-Brahmana (XXII, D) 
mentions NabhCuicdista as living in the house of his Guru as a bmhmacdrin. The Panca- 
cimla-Bi'dhmana (XH'. 4, 7) contains an dkhydyil'd which vclatc.s that Indra re.stored to life 
Ills favourite r^is called Vaildianasas who had Ix-en killed by the Asuras at a place called 
Muni-marana. We have found in the Jly Veda (\TII, 17, 14) that Indra was the friend of 
tho munis. In the present [lassage from tho Panenvim'-.u-Brdhnana, Lidra is also the friend 
of the Vaikhanasas. The ^'aikhanasas appear thoreforo to have taken the place of the munis 
of tho Sainhitds in this nkhydyikd. Tho narrative' as to Indra kilhng the yatis is also found 
in the Brdhnana-f (AH Br.. XXXN', 2 : Pane. Hr.., VIII. I. 4 : XIII. 4. 16), Tho Aitareya- 
Brdhmana (XXXIIf. 1) morrovor, hints at tho four diramc/s logethei. Here Xarada while 
o-xtoUing tho birth of .soiis dojircciato.s tho dA'amax -. " Of what good will mala (impmrity 
Ilf blood and scnr'ii),. ajimi (tho hairy skin ot a black aiiielopc), ^mairu (board), and tapasyd 
(atisterity) bo ( O. BiAlimanas ! pray for .sons . suim .stand for a world lje 3 'ond cavil." Sa- 
vana while cununonting on tlici passage sav.s. ' Mala, ajiiia, Anaira. and tapasyd indicate 
the. four a-ranias. The ('drama of t\\n yrha-dha is indicated by mala, Ixcau.seof its connection 
with the. mala (impurity) of blood and si-mcn : brahmacarya is indicated by tho .skin of the 
black antelope wliicli is used bv the hrah mncniin ; rdnaprasfha is indicated b^- tho Iroard, 
tho shaving of which is prohibited in this dAvma : and pdrirrdjya, tho fourth dsrama, i.s inch, 
catod by tho term tapasyd which involves the contiol of the sonso.s." Tlie terms, indeed, 
do not 3 'icld any reasonable interpretation if thov be taken in an\' other sense (sec Hang's 
trausl. ot the AH. Br. ji. 461). It is now clear that the Sa.mhitds anrl Brdhmanas mention 
all tho four stagers of bfc corresponding to the four dhramax ; but they do not furnish anv 
eloar evidmeo bearing on the (let.ail-. .of life of tho yatis. It is inferred by many from the 
narrative of the killing of the ynti-s tli.at tlmy v.er'- opposedto the ^^o(Ia.s andthe Brahmanie 
religion, and hone.', references to the i)imi,shment to which they vere .subjected arc found 
in several places in the Vedic literature. But if we look closcIy into tlu' passage of the Aita- 
reya-Brdhmana (XXXW 2). ve sliall find that .such an inference i.s not justified. It is found 
in the narrative that the gods e.xcommunicated Inelra for misdeed,s committed by him. He 
was even forbidden to drink soma. One of the misdeeds was the killing of the yatis. Had 
the yatis been opposed to the Vedas, the same Vedas would not have contained a reference 
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to the punishment of Indra for doing away with their lives. Hence, it can be inferred that 
the modes of living of the brahrmcdrin, gyhastha, muni, and yati were all in compliance vdth 
the Vedas from the time of the Samhilds. 

We would now enquire as to when the four modes of living came to form a progressive 
.series in the life of a Hindu. The TailtMya-samhitd (VI, 3, 10, 5) shows that both brahma- 
carya and grhastha were practised by a particular individual, and the Satapatha-BrdJimana 
(XI, 3, 3, 7) lay.s down as a duty of the grhastha that a sndtaJca (i.e., one who has formally 
concluded liis life as a brahmacdrin for entering upon the second stage of life) should no long- 
er beg for alms as he used to do as a brahmacdrin. This passage e.stabhshes the connection 
between the stages of a brahmacdrin and a grhastha. Then again we meet with the narrative 
in which Manu is said to have partitioned his properties among his sons during his 
lifetime. The partition took place during the absence of his j’oungest son Nabhanedi?ta, 
who was staying as a brahmacdrin in the house of his Ouru. According to the Taittiriya- 
Sarnhitd (III, 1, 9), Manu himself divided the properties, while according to the Aitareya- 
Brdhmana (XXII, 9), the elder brothers of Nabhanedista aj^propriated the properties among 
themselves. When Nabhanedista returned from the house of his Guru, he was asked by 
his father not to be sorry for his exclusion from a share in the properties, for he would bo 
able to earn money by his o^vn exertions. This narrative shows that Manu gave away his 
all to his sons and was living detached from the world in his old age. He could not wait for 
the return of his youngest son from the house of his Guru, because the time for living detached 
from the world demanded immediate action. It may be that Manu instead of returning 
to the forest was living under the care of his sons ; but such a mode of living may be termed 
the third or fourth stage of life. The Manu Sarnhitd (IV, 257, 258 ; VI, 94, 95) and the Va- 
sistha Dharma-sutra (X, 26) of a later period have applied the appellation of dsramin to men 
living in this way. We can therefore infer from their narrative that the stages of a brahma- 
cdrin, a grhastha, and one living detached from the world existed at that time. These three 
states of life are the foundation of the d'sramas. As the result of our enquiry, it may now 
be laid down that the terms brahmacdrin, grhastha, muni (or vaikhdnas), and yati are found 
separately in the Vodie Samhilds and Brdhmanas, and in a few places, as shown already, 
we meet with instances of entrance into the life of a grhastha after the conclusion of stu- 
dentship ; and moreover, we meet with the example of living detached from the world in old 
age after the end of a period lived as grhastha. In addition, we find a reference to all the 
four stages of life in the Aitareya- Brdhmana. Hence, it would not, I tliink, be unreason- 
able to infer that as early as the period covered by the Samhitds and the earlier Brdhmanas, 
the stages of life emerged with their inter-relations established between them in a 
progressive order. 

The point netxt engaging our attention is the development reached by the stages of life 
at the time of the Upanisads. The C'/n?»^oyyaa.ndthe Brhaddranyaka are regarded as the ear- 
liest of the Upanisads ; hence we would confine ourselves to the evidence furnished by only 
these two works. It is found in the Chdnrlogya (II, 23, 1) that Dharma has been divided into 
three parts in the following way : — yajna (sacrifice), adhyayana (study of the scriptures), 
and ddna (gift) form the first part ; tapasyd (austerity) forms the second part ; and life-long 
residence in the house of the preceptor forms the third part. Of these three parts, the first 
is meant for the householder, the second though practisable b}’ all is specially meant for the 
vdnaprasthin, and the life-long residence in the house of the preceptor is meant for the nais- 
thika-brahmaedrin. Two classes of brahmaedrins are found from the time of the Upanisads. 
The .student who after staying at the house of his preceptor for the prescribed period and 
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fulfilling his duties retumedhome, was called iip'ikwrvdna-hrahmacdrin (Clid. Up., VIII, 15, I), 
while the student, who lived life-long at the house of his Guru, was called nai^thika-brahma- 
cnrin (Chi. Up.. II, 23, 1). After the mention of the grhastha, vdnaprasth'i, and riaisCiika- 
br.ihui i-yiriu in the above way, it has been laid down that thej^ all reach punyaloka, while 
the min who is hralima-sanistha gets amdatva (immortality). The man who is brahma-sams- 
Ika belong.-, to the fourth .stage of life. Hence, we hr.vc the mention of all the four dsramas 
toHethor in one place. Again, in the B,lmddranijaka (IV, 4, 22), Yajnavalkya, while dis- 
coursing on the knowledge of dtman, says, “ The Brahmanas try to know Him (Atman) by 
the study of the Vedas, and by knowing Him bj' yajna, ddnn, tapasyd, and freedom from 
worldly desires (andsaka) attain the stage of a muni." In this passage, the .study of the Vedas 
stand-, for hraJnnacarya. yajna. ddna, and tapasyd stand for gdrliasthya, and lastly, the terms 
andUika and ynnni stand for the renunciation of the world. Immediately after this passage, 
we fi.nd it laid down that the Parirwajakas take Pravrajyd with the object of getting Him. 
Hence, here also, all the four d<rama.s have been mentioned together. Though the state.s of 
life corresponding to the four dsramas are found .separately mentioned in the Sarnhitds and 
tho Brahmanas, particulars about the third and the fourth divisions of life are found in a 
largo measure in the Upanisads. In the latter works, two paths are mentioned as leading to 
the next world. Tho.se who live in the villages and perform sacrifices, make gifts, practise 
austerities, and engage in works ot public utility like the digging of wells, etc., go to the higher 
rogio.n.s along the path called Pit,-ydna and return to this world, Ckd. Up. (VI, 2, 16) ; andtho.se 
who live in the fore.sts and practise sraidhd, satya, and tapasyd go to the brahma-loka along 
the path called Deva-ydna and never return to this world (Chd. Up., V, 10, 1 ; Br. Up.. VI, 

2, 15). It is clear from the passages that the dwellers in the village stand for the grhasthas 
and the dweller, s in the forests stand for the mnnyd-sins. Wo find elsewhere that 
tho sanny.isins beg for alms (Br. Up., Ill, 5, 1) and wander about (Br. Up., 
IV, 4, 22). By putting together the di.stinctive marks of a sannydsin, we find 
that they were those, viz., dwelling in the fore.st, begging alms, and wandering. It is 
inferable from the narrative relating to the partition of Mann's properties that he detached 
himself from the world at the en<l of his life as a grhastha ; but the Upanisads make the point 
clear by showing in tlio life of Yajnavalkya that he detached himself from the world at 
the end of the second stage of his life. Yajnavalkya called hi.s wife and told her that he in- 
tended to take up prarmjyd (Br. Up.. IV, 5, 1). The renunciation of the world at the con- 
clusion of the second stag..- of bfe w.xs .so very common a matter, that the husband did not 
say anything by way of broaching the subject before the wife. The latter also was not sur- 
prised in the least at hearing the intention of her husband. That a particular individual 
entered upon different drramas at different periods of his life is also found in a few other in- 
stances in the Upani-^ads. The life of a Hindu was divided into three parts from very early 
times. In the AHareya-Aranyaka (V, 3, 3). it is laid down in regard to a certain vidyd that 
it should not be taught either to a boy or a tdiya (na vaisyp na ca t,ttye) ; hero the word 
titiya stands for an old man. Further, in the Chd. Up. (Ill, 16), man has been compared 
with a sacrifice and the following analogies have been drawn : the fir.st twenty-four years 
of man s life have been mentioned a.s corresponding to the prrUahsavana of the sacrifice, the 
next forty-four years to its midhyandina-.savaua, and the following forty-eight years to its 
tithja-savana. It is not clear, on what principle, a man’s life has been dindod in this W'a}' ; 
but it should be noticed that in the dharma-sd.stras (e.g., Manu, IX, 94), the second st.age of 
life is put as generally commencing from the twenty-fifth year, while in the Chd. U p. (VI, 
1, 1), Svetaketu is found to conclude his career as brahmaedrin at the same age for entering 
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upon the .second dsrama. After the said passage, the comjjarison between the man and the 
sacrifice has been further drawn in the following way : the fact that he does not satisfy 
his desire for food and water, though ho is hungry and thirsty, corre.sponds to the dikshd of 
the sacrifice ; drinking, eating, and indulgence in the sexual pas.sion correspond to its upasad, 
stotra and kastra : austerity, gift, simplicity, non-injurj'^ to living being.s (akimsd) and truth- 
fulness correspond to its daksind; and death corresponds to the avablu ta batliiiig of the sacri- 
fice {Chd. Up., Ill, 17). Here, the abstinence from food and drink implies braltmacanja. 
A sacrifice commences with the dikslKt ,* simdarly, the rife of a man begins vfth brciJii 7 i(icci/'y<x 
Next, indulgence in the desire for food, drink, and the sexual passion forms part of the duties 
of a gihastha ;-and as the dh'irma of a gihastha is practised in the middle portion of a man’s 
life, similarly the upasad, stotra, and kastra come in the middle portion of a sacrifice. Then, 
austerity, gift, non-injury to beings, and truthfulness are the marks of a sannydsin. The 
dharma-kdstras mention gift (VakUtha, IX, 8) and non-injury to sentient beings (Vakutha, 
X, 3) as the dhartna of a sannydsin. It has also been shown above from the Upanisad that 
the sannydsins practise kraddhd, tapasyd, and salya in the forests, and as sannydsa is adopted 
by a man towards the last portion of his life, so daksind is paid towards the end of the sacri- 
fice. Then the very last ritual of the sacrifice, viz., the amb)i,ta bathing has beeii compared 
to a man’s death. So, it is apparent that the several rituals composing a sacrifice have been 
compared to the various stages of a man’s life with the drrties attaching to them. 

In the above comparison between a man and a sacrifice, the human life has been divided 
into three parts. The life of Yajnavalkya iirstances the entrance upon three stages of Life 
in succession. Hence, it should be made clear whether at the time of the earlier Upanisads, 
there existed any difference between the third and the fourth dkramas. We find in the CM. 
Up. (II, 25, 1) that the brahrnaedrin, gihastha and tapasvin got to punyaUka after death, 
while one who is brahma-nistha attains immortality. The Br. Up. (IV, 4, 22) mentions both 
muni and pravrdjin in the same place, and informs us that the last- mentioned sannydsins 
used to wander about. The passage in the Br. Up. (IV, 3, 22) contains the two separate 
terms sramana and tdpasa, and it is also found in the Upanisads that some hving in the forest 
practised tapasyd with great devotion {Chd. Up., V, 10), while others, non-attached to the 
world, wandered about and subsisted on alms {Br. Up., Ill, 5, 1). Hence, at the time of the 
earhest Upani-ads, there existed two dkramas that were entered upon after the conclusion 
of the career o'’ a man as a gihastha, and these were the third and the fourth stages of life. 
We have seen already that the Samhitds and Brdhmanas mention both the terms muni and 
yati. Though the third and the fourth d,ramas were difl’erent, they were founded upon the 
common ba.sis of the renunciation of the world. One was the fir.st stage of sannycisa, while the 
other was its mature stage. These two divisions of life have been most probably combined 
and referred to only as one in the Upanisads cited above, giving rise to only three stacos 
of life, viz., brahmacarya, gdrhasthya, a.i\d. sannydsa, and it is perhaps for this reason that the 
terms like muni wore apphed to members of both the third and the fourth stages of life. 
The vdnaprasthin used to practise tapasyd and cogitate on brahma in a particular place in a 
forest ; but a yat< had no fixed place of abode, and wandered about, giving himself up solely 
to brahma to the exclusion of all other works. Wo cannot infer from the case of Yajiiavalkva 
as mentioned in the Upanisads, that because ho adopted prarraj yd or the fourth dsrama from 
his life as a gihastha, therefore all used to enter upon the fourth dsrama without going through 
the third. In tact, it all depended upon the intensity of one’s feeling of non-attachment 
to the world, and of devotion to brahma and things of the spiritual esoiid. It may not bo 
possible for a man to enter upon the fourth stage immediately after the second stage on ac- 
cormt of the hardships involved in the change, and the mental, moral and physical training 
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required to prepare him for the arduous fourth diramct. Hence, the third stage has been 
put in to make the transition slower and more convenient. It cannot be inferred from the 
example of rajiiavalkya that there was no difforenco between the third and the fourth stages 
of life. It cannot be also stated that the difference between the third and the fourth stages 
of life of the earlier Upani.sads was le,ss than that in later times. The Jdvdiopanisad (4) 
clearly describes the progi’cssive order of the four stages of life, brah^naedn bhutvd giU 
bhacel, g,}d bhutvd rant bhavet, vani bhutvd pravrajet (a man is to become a householder 
after he had been a brahmaedrin ; he becomes a vaiii (forest-dweller) after having been a house- 
holder ; and he becomes a pravrdjin after ho had been a vani). Immediately after this pas- 
sage, the following is laid down : “ Yati-dharma can te adopted from the stages of a brah- 

maedrin, (jihasthn, or a vdnaprasthind’ The law-codes of Vaii.stha (VII, 3), Apastamba {II, 
9, 21, 1) ami Baudhayana (II, 10, 17, 2-6) lay down that any d^rama can be taken up at will. 
Manu (VI, 68) aho has allowed an individual to go over to the fourth dirama if he chooses 
to do so, and Yajnavalk}^ (III, 56) is of opinion that the fourth d'srama can be entered upon 
from the house or the forest (i.e., from the .second or the third stages of life). We do not 
however .see any provision for the entrance upon one d'srama from another in the reverse 
order. It ha.s rather been expressly prohibited in the law-code of Daksha (I, 12). Hence, 
it was the general rule at the time next to that of the earhest Upanisads that the four stages 
of hfe should follow each other in duo order, with this exception that the first stage could 
lead to any one of the remaining three stages, accorcUng to the de.siro of the brahmaedrin (cf. 
Apastamba's law-code, II, 9, 21, 4). This rule Ls also noticed in the earhest Upanisads. Thus, 
one could remain a brahmaedrin for life {Chd. Up., II, 23, 1), or after brahmacarya, could 
remain at the dwclhng-house for life, devoting one self to the cogitation of brahma in old age 
[Chi. Up., VTII, 15). A man could also become a yafi without becoming a householder if his 
feelings prompted him to do .so [Br. Up., IV, 4, 22) ; while again, Yajnavalkya complied with 
the requirements of the three dsramas in tluo order (IV, 5, 1). From this collocation of the 
available evidence, it is allowable to infer that at the time of the two earliest Upani?ad 4 i, 
the Chdndogya and the Bthaddranyaka, the four dsramas existed as a firmly established 
institution. 


THE ANDHAU INSCRIPTIONS. 

By H. C. ray. 

The history of ancient India from the fall of the Maurya dynasty to the rise of the Guptas 
is still imperfectly known. Some welcome light has recently been thrown on this period by 
the discovery of the Taxila Scroll and the Andhau Inscriptions. The first of these has 
received its due .share of attention from many scholars.* But the Andhau 
inscriptions, .'inco theii di.icovery by Prof. D. R, Bhandarkar,^ have hardly received the 
attention they deserve. It is with interest, therefore, that wo oiwn the pages of the January 
issue of the Bpigraphia Indica'^ to read an article on this subject from the pen of Mr. 
R. D. Banerjee. 

Mr. Banerjeo accei)ts the view that the inscriptions are dated in the reign of Rudra- 
daman alone, which was put forward by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil some two years ago in his 
Ancient History of the Deccan.^ Ho rejects the theory of Prof. Bhandarkai’ of the conjoint 

1 Elcet, JRAS., pp. ; Marshall, JRA8., 1914, pj). 973 se? ; Chaada, JiJ AS., 1921, 

pp. 319-24 ; Sten Kenow, Ep. /ad., XIV, p. 28t If. Raychaudhuri, Calcutta Review, December 1922, 
p. 493. Deb. JRAS., 1922, pp. 37-42. 

2 Projres.i Report — ArchcKological Sarueg oj Imlia, 1905-00, pp. 35, A ; 1914-15, pp. 07 ff. 

2 Bpigraphia Indica, vol. XV'I, 1922. 

* Pages 26 and 27. It is cui'ious that Mr. Banerjee gives no reference in his paper to this 
important conclusion of the learned French Professor. 
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rule of Chastana and Rudradaman,® and remarks that ' Apart from the possibility of such 
an event in India, nobody having ever thought or tiled to prove conjoint reigns of two 
monarchs except Messrs. Bhandarkar, there i.s sufficient evidence in the Andhau inscriptions 
themselves to prove that the author of the recoixl was quite ignorant as to the exact 
relationship between Chastana and Rudradaman.’ This is a strange .statement. 
Every student of ancient Indian history, who has an acquaintance with either the Greek 
authors or the ArthaiaHra of Kautily^a, know.s that there arc distinct references to conjoint 
rule in Ancient India. Lr the chapter on Rdj t-rajyxijar=vyasana-chinta Kautilya distinctly 
refers to dvairdjya or the rule of a country by two kings,® while the constitution of the 
city of Tauala as described by Diodorus is apparently conjoint rule of that type.’^ The Mahd- 
vaiiisa^ also refers to the conjoint rule of the sous of Kalasoka. Again wo do not imderstand 
how a trained arohseologist of Mr. Banerjee's eminence could disregard the evidence of 
Indian numismatics and epigraphy. The joint coins of Lysias and Antialkidas, Strato I 
and Agathocleia, Strato I and II, Azes and Azilises, and Vonones and Spalahores clearly 
indicate conjoint rule in ancient India.® The conjoint rule of Huvishka and Kanishka of 
the Ara inscription is also supported by some scholars. Thus it is quite clear that there 
is distinct evidence for the existence of conjoint rule in India. 

The next question that arises in this connection is, why the name of Jayadaman has 
been given the fourth and the last place in the list of the Kshatrapa names occurring in the 
Andhau inscription and not third as would normally have been tlie case if the in.scription 
had really belonged to Rudradaman alone (Rdjfto Chdstanasa Ysdnwiikapiitra-sa rdjho Rudra- 

ddf/iasa Jayaddnia put rasa )1 In all Kshatrapa inscriptions, when the writer give.s 

the pedigree of the reigning king, wo have first the name of the remotest ancestor, next tho 
name, of hi.s son and so on, as in tho Gimda and tho Ja.sdan inscriptions edited by ili-. Ban- 
erjee himself. (If Chastana and Jayadaman wore dead, botli ought to have been mentioned 
similarly', i.e., either Jayadaman would also have been given tlie honorific " rdjan ” as in 
the Gunda and Jasdan inscriptions, or Chasfana would, equally with Jay-adaman, have 
been mentioned without it.) With reference to tho ignorance of tho scribe wo might well 
afik Mr. Banerjee, how is it that he knew tho relationship betweeir the grcat-gi-andfather 
(Ysamotika) and the grandfather (Chastana) of tho reigning king, but dul not know tho 
relationship between tho grandfather (Chastana) and tho grandson (Rudradaman) ! It 
seems rather strange that tho man should know a relationship so remote and yet be ignorant 
of one so recent. 

Again the omission of the title rdja ” in tho case of Jayadaman, which is found in 
tho Gimda and tho Jasdan inscriptions, is significant, if wo take into account the order of 
mention of the names in tho Andhau inscriptions.'® The names of Chastana and Rudra- 
claman are mentioned exactly in the same way, preceded by tho royal title and then the 
father s name. The father of Chastana is also without any title honorific or otheiwisi'. 

Consideration of tho above facts leaves little doubt that tho inscriptions belong 
to tho joint sovereigns Chastana and Rudradaman, anil not to Rudradaman alone as 
advocated by Dr. Dubrouil and iVIr. Banerjoo. (I am indebted to Dr. II. C. Raychaudhuri 
for some of the suggestions contained in the paper.) 

6 “ Drcciui of tho Sisita Viihaiia t'oriod,” a/de, vol. XLVII, p. lot, tootiiotc 2ti. 

6 Mysore edition, 1919, p. 325. cf. Do-rajja of the Aydram/jasutia. 

t Jncient India, its invasion bj Alr,id<indcr the Great, ed, by McCrindlo, p. 29(i. 

9 Geiger’s Eng. trans, p. 27. 

9 Whitehead's Catalogue of Coins in the Lahore Museum, pp. 0, Sl, 132, 141 
10 Epigraphia Indica, vol. XVI, 1922, p. 23-3. 
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CONiiil-BCJTIOA^i TO PA:v;JAJ 3I LiilXicOGRAPHY. 

SERIES IV. 

By H. A. ROSE. I.C.S. (Retired.) 

[Continued from page 124.) 

Chhanbar : a shrub ; = Bhikon, q.v. 

Chhanehi : an inubreila, Kulu : Gloss., I, p. 432. 

Chhapanj : fth or Jth, a due paid for grazing sheep : Mandi 47. 

Chhara : a baelielor : B., 101. 

Chharda ; a cairn, commenced by a woman prepared to become sati : Mandi, 35. 

Chhat : a measure of cajjacit^' ; 60 oUs make 1 chhat : but in some villages of the Boi 
ildqa a chhat contains SO odis : Hazara. 

Chhatar : a large umbrella, used at weddings ; B., 114. 

Cllhati ; lit. ’ Olh.' Tlie (Jtii day after a birth on which the child may be named ; other 
rites also being observed : B., 99. 

Chhatrora : the son of a Rajpiit by a woman whom he might have married, legitimized 
by her .subsecpient marriage to his brother ; Gloss., Ill, 25. 67. 

Chhaya dan, — akhiri diin : lit. ' last gift,' made by a dying man : Gloss., I, p. 842. 
Chhe-chap : an undniued tm'ni in marriage : Ch., 126. 

Chhelu : a small goat (or Rn 1 or l.J) paid as a ce.ss for the upkee 2 ) of a temple : 
SS. Bashahr, 75. 

Chhed-karai : lit. ' boring through,' the annulment of a marriage at a wife’s instance, 
on 25aymeut of the rit and a rupee ; Bashahr, 14. 

Chlildra : a terrifying .spirit which must !).• pro 2 )itiated by incense of mustard-seed ; 
Simla Hills ; hence chhidra-skdn'i, a rite to exorcise the chhidra ; and chhidra or chhUd 
khohil, ■' to .sicurc release from an intenlict,’ and so bring about a reconciliation : Gloss., I, 
2521. IIO, 436, 437 and 433. 

ChhilbiehhU : a daj' on which a 2 iicturc of pine (? chU) Is made; Bashahr Gloss., I, 
p. 346. 

Chholpa : a rite corr. to the Hindu kirii, harm, in Kanawar : 8.S. Bashahr, 36. 

Chhiia : a .sp clis of boycott ; 8S. Bashalir, 33. 

Chhuharu : rice, grown on unirrigated laud : HS. Kumhar.sain, 14. 

Chiehari : certain minor rites ob.scrvcd at a wedding : Ch., 143. 

Cbikri : a small hoe ; 8imla 8. R., xlv. 

Chikun : (1 chik'ln) ; t!ie clukdn-dl is the day on which b.itnd Is rubbed on the bodies 
of the Ijoy and hi.s bride at a ivedding : B., 105. 

Chilla : Casearia tomenbMii : .Sirnu'ir, A 2 ip. IV, v. 

Cbikri : a .small hoe : .88. Bashahr, 46. 

Chilira ; a small loaf ; see under dogdn : B., 97. 

Chileri : a pancake : 8-8. Kumharsaiu, 12. 

Cbilta : a kind of food : 8.8. Ba.shahr, 41. 

Chimu : Monn ■•ierrata : 8iruiur, A2 j 2>. IV, vii. 

Cbinai : a grain, Faniciini niiliacmm, eaten in Paugi and Lahul : Ch., 204. 

Chingar ; hill shoes with leather soles and woollen to23s ; SS. Jubbal, 20. 

Chini-bahia ; a sister in religion : Glo.ss., I, p. 907. 

Chiniar ; shoes ; — Lowata : Simla S. R., xlv. 

Chin)arol : a woodcock : Ch., 37. 
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Chinolti : chipatis madj from chuid : Simla S. R., xxxis. 

Chira : mix?d crop, = barm : SS. Jubbal, 16. 

Chirara : Litsaea zeijlanica : Sirmur, App. IV, vii. 

Chirauli : Biichanania latifoUa : Sirmiir, App. IV, iv. 

Chiri : the breaking of jasmine (mdlti) twigs under the bridegroom’.s foot : Ch., 143. 
Chirindi : Litsaea zeylanica : Ch., 239. Cf. Chii-ara. 

Chirna ; a trance ; Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 4.46. 

Chirya ka barat : a fast in which no food cooked on a hearth is eaten by women : 
Suket, 22. 

Chitra : snake-wood ; Staphylea Emodi : Ch., 237. 

Chiankal : a game in which a plank is balanced on an upright support and swung round 
by two boys, one leaning on ea,ch end : Ch., 212. 

Choah : three : SS. Bashahr, 73. 

Choba : rice or bread with ghr and sugar : B., 104. 

Chobhanj : an exchange of bride.s in which four are involved ; Comp. 2. Cf. Trebhanj. 
Choha ; 2 chohas =1 odt. But in the Dannah (i) ildqa the Dlmnds use arj/oha containing 
4 kurras, so that it =1 odL i.c., it is twice the usual size. 

Choharta : a kind of rice : SS. B.ashahr, 48. 

Chola : lit. ‘ bodice ’ (dim. -i) ; chola is tlm ceremony on the 13th day after a birth, 
when the child is clothed in a chola ; cf. Dasothan : B.. 99. 

Chola i : amaranthus : Sirmur, 48. 

Choli-dori, = Gudani, q.v. 

Cholumang : a cess levied to pay for the Raja's wardrobe ; .SS. Bashahr. 7-4. 

Cholti : a cess levied for officials : SS. Bashahr, 75. 

Chopri roti : bread spread with ghi : B., 192. 

Chorpith : damages for breach of a contract not to take a second wil- : Com]-).. 59. 

Chothai : see under Lap and Bohni. 

Chuba : a woman's frock ; SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Chudda : buttocks; cf. Chadha ; also chut, debauchee; chutanhrn and chutrainya, 
debauched : Ch., 138-9. 

Chukka : a half handful ; D. I. K. 

Chukri : rhirbarb : Ch., 222. 

Chuli : apricots: -ki phaud, stewed apricots: SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Chuli^n lena : lit. ‘ to take handfuls of water,’ to drink water from the Ganges from 
each other’s hands and so become brothers or sisters ; Glo.ss., I, p. 903. 

ChCine (pi.) ; long hair ; vingre chune, long curling hair ; B., 19.). 

ChCing : a rite to preserve the bride from over becoming a widow. Flour is sround by 
sat-suhdgans and distributed, prob:ibly in handfuls {chunj). A repetitioit of the rite is th‘^ 
chhoti chiing, also called jind rort : B.. 108-9. 

Chunta : a goad ; = Cheunta. 

Chupta, = chapkan, a frock : cf. Chuba : SS. Bashahr, 42. 

Chur : wild apple (Pangi) ; Pynis malus : C'h., 238. 

ChCiri ; probably a kind of swe.'t : B., 106. 

Chut : Chutanhrn and tHiutrainya, see under Chudda. Chut chipat, ‘ impure ’ ■ Simla 
Hills : Gloss., I, p. 456. 

Dachhna,= dakhna, = dakhshna : Gloss., I, p. 360. 

Dadasra : husbaml’s grandfather. 
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Dadiora : father of one’s father-in-law (?) 

Dadsal : a term nsed vaguely for the fainily or village in which one’s grandfather married. 
DAdu : ■ elder ’ ; Simla Hills : C-loss., I, p. 459. 

Dafl ; a broad verandah : SS. Bashahr, 43. 

Dag : f ein. ddgnt (1) a spirit: Sirmur, 51-3; — specially associated with fields; Simla 
Hills : Gloss., I, p. 470. (2) the evil eye : ,SS. Kumharsain, 7. 

Dajh : presents from bride to bridegroom : Alultan. Of. ddj, ‘ dowry ’ : Comp., 62. 
Dakar ; a hard soil with much cla}’ : Sirmfir, App. I, Cf. P. D., 261. 

Dali : a big wicker receptacle : Sirmur. 68. Cf. P. D., p, 265, s.v. Dali. 

Dalla : a go-between ; B.. 203. 

Dan ; do^\Ty. 

Danda : see Biha Bhat. 

Danda : a receptacle for grain made of wicker-work smeared with mud : Ch., 208. 

Danga torai : a payment to the State of As. 2 out of the /it : SS. Kumharsain, 8. 
Dan-gir : a receiver of dues : B., 129. 

Dangra : axe : Sirmur, 62. 

Dani : an inspector on a mine : Mandi, 51. 

Danovar : the return visit of a newly wed couple to the bride’s parents : SS. Bashahr, 
13 and Kumharsain, 8. 

Daoni : Dauni, an ornament worn on the forehead; B., 112. Cf. Danwani, P. D., 
272, and Danwan, ' hobble.’ 

Dapher : lazy ; Ch., 139. 

Darai : a cess, levied for the men who ferry people acro.ss the river on skins : SS. 
Bashahr, 75. 

Dareoti : a small shrine built to house a pup or ‘ ghost ’ ; Glo.ss., I, p. 471. 

Darna ; a .scarecrow : Sirmur, 60. Cf. Da/nd, ' to hide oneself ’ and Damd, ‘ to fear.’ 
Darohi ; an oath, on the Raja ; implj ing that if the man on whom the oath Ls imposed 
does .something he will have to pay a jtenalty to the Raja ; cf. Baran and Thai : SS. Bashahr, 35. 
Daropa ; in Daska Tahsil, Sialkot— But in Pasrur Tahsil — 

I paropi = 6 chhitdnhs. I pso-'f'opi — %\chhitdnks. 

1 topa — 4 paropi-s — 1 ser 8 chhtldnks. 1 topa = 1 ser 10 chhitdnks. 

1 da/opa — 2 fnpas = 3 .ser.s. 1 datopta = 3 serx 4 chhitdnks. 

1 7ndn'l = 7 majis 20 srrs. 1 7ndnt = 8 7nans 5 sers. 

In some parts of Sifdkot 1 p^ii = 4 topas or 2 dajopris. 

Dasawal ; a chi’f official or manager : Sirmi'ir, 63. 

Dashongi : a headman, in Cliiui Tah.'-il of Ba.shahr, = PaLsara : SS. Ba.shahr, 65. 
Dasothan : lit. 10th, a ceremony observed on the 10th day after a birth, when all earth- 
enware is broken ; B. 90. 

Daspindi ; a rite performed on the loth day after death by the neare.st gotns with the 
aid of the pnrohit : Ch., 148. 

Dastar : lit. ‘ turban ’ ; lands set aside .as th(‘ appanage of an eldest son : Comp., 77. 
Datha : a handful of grass clutched in cutting. Then ; — 20 to 40 dathas =1 gaddt. 
Kagan \ alley, Hazara — B it in Bho.gannang — And in Tanawal — 

.5 rjaddis = 1 g'tdda. ,S dathas — 1 gaddi. 10 gaddis = 1 gadda. 

3 gndda.s ~ 1 hhari. 9 gaddis = 1 gadda. 

Daulanti ; the 2nd day of the Magh festival : Sirmur, (H. 
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Dauri : the Hill tun, Cedrela serrafn : Ch., 236. 

Dawan-wdtra ; see under Songi. 

Dawatin : a square piece of silver worn round the neck : B., 165. 

Deh, = balcdin, Melia azadirachta : Sirmur, App. IV, iii. 

Dehl : a doorway : Ch., 146. Cf. Ill s.v. 

Dehri : a room attached to a temple ; -ru, a temple ; Kulu ; dehra also seems to — a 
room attached to a temple : Gloss., I, pp. 432 and 434. 

Deti-danda, tip-cat; fr. danda, ‘ club ’ ; = Cull-danda : B., 201. 

Devidiar (? or) shur : Juniperus macropoda ; in Ldhul : Ch., 240. 

Dewa : a Kanet who performs priestly duties : Sirmur, 35. 

Dewa-dhami : the third ceremony during a pregnancy ; the husband’s father worships 
ancestors with special rites : = Nau-giri : B., 98 and 109. 

Dhabli : a blanket, = gudma ; SS. Jubbal, 18. Cf. III. 

Dhadu ; an assistant to the Dhauri : Mandi, 51. 

Dhageta : a cragsman : Ch., 139. 

Dhagmohru, = Chaukhandu ; in Kulu. 

Dhai : Woodfordia floribunda : Sirmur, App. IV, v. 

Dhaj : a slab of stone, usually long, erected to a deceased person’; hence ; — 

Dbaji ; a monolith (Pangi) : Ch., 159, 161. 

Dhaki : a musician ; cf. Dhoki : SirmOr, 26. 

Dhal : revenue imposed on land : Suket 16 (cf . ddl tar on p. 413) and SS. Mahlog. 7 
Dhal : a fair, held from 12th to 25th, Poh ; -baya, a cess levied on houses at the fair : 
SS. Bashahr, 61 and 74. 

^ Dhalka : lit. ‘ passing,’ so evening ; cf. dopahar dhale, ‘ afternoon ’ : Mandi, 31. 

' Dham ; a feast : SirmOr, 26. (2) Dham, an observance on the 3rd day after a wedding, 

when the wedded pair go to the house of the boy’s father : Glossary 1, p. 824. Cf. liadhitaru. 
(3) a payment made by Rajput relatives of the Chief to the State at a son’s marriage : SS. 

Kunhiar, 5. 

Dhamin : Orewia vestila and tiliaejolia : Sirmdr, App. IV, iii. 

Dhang : an inferior soil : Sirmur, 65. 

Dhani : irrigated land : ? fr. dhdn, ‘ rice ’ : Ch., 223. Cf. Dh&nd in, III. 

Dhanphari : a variety of buckwheat r SS. Bashahr, 48. 

Dhar ; a kind of soil (? = bdrdnt) : Sirmftr, 73. 

Dharantd ; bankrupt: Ch., 138. 

Dharel : a wife married by Dharewa, q.v. : Comp., 42. 

Dharewa (or) karewa : remarriage of a widow with her husband's (? younger) brother, 
as opposed to jlianjardm, remarriage Avith a man who is not his brother : Mandi, 25. 

Dharl : (1) a measure of capacity for grain now rarely used ; 1 dhaii — 2 chohas : Hazara. 
(2) a weight, = 10 sers kachcha : Suket, 32. 

Dharm-bhai ; fem. -bahin, a brother or sister by mutual adoption ; Gloss., I, pp. 903 
and 905. 

Dharothi ; a partition for storing grain ; = KutMr ; Sirmur, 60. (Add s.v. in III.) 

^ DhatU : a square cloth head-dress: SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Dhauldhak : Enjthrina mberosa : Sirmflr, App. IV, iv. 

Dhaura : Lager Mraemia porvifora : Sirmhr, App. IV, v. 

Bhauri : a ganger under Avhom miners work : Mandi, 51. 
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Dheli : a cake of herbs, fermented and used to make sur : Mandi, 32. 

Dheta : bride’s father : B. 102. 

Dhialchi : a tenant wlio gets cattle and imploments free from the landlord and pays 
him lialf the produce : Sirmiir, 72. 

Dhiankra : an offering : SS. Jubbal, 13. 

Dhimadar : an official, the deputy of the sidnd or village headman : Sirmffr, 63. 

Dhilo : ‘ hide and seek,’ usually played at night : Ch., 212. 

Dhira Qdeo : sunset; Mandi, 31. Syn. Sanpari. 

Dhiti : middle finger : Attock Gr., p. 114. 

Dho : wedding ; dhoe-dt, the date of the wedding : B., 105. 

Dhoda : ? bread : B., 192. P. D., p. 310 = bread of jowdr or bdjrd. 
phok : the setting out of the wedding party to the house of the girl’s father : 
(Bhakkar.) 

Dhoki : a low caste, a musician ; ? = Dhaki : Sirmiir, 63. 

Dhon& : lit. to remove or transport ; also to give or present, as in tewar dhond, to present 
a feiC-Tr or set of three garments to the bride's /dgis : add to P. D., 311. (Mukhtsar.) 

Dhoii : a bride-price : SS. Bashahr, 13. 

Dhub : the .stunted juniperus recurva : Ch., 235 . — jjetar on p. 240. 

Dhual ; = Pan], vdhdl, a wife married by a brother of a Rajput to whom she has borne 
a son : Gloss., HI, p. 67. Cf. Bothal. 

Dhuj ; a pole, set up in front of a temple, probably to represent the dhajja or standard 
of the god : Ch,, 186. 

Dhwdd : land on which two crops are regularly cultivated : Mandi, 42. 

Dial : an image, of a childless (? sonless) man, = Newa q.v. : SS. Bashahr, 33. 

Dib : an ordeal : SS. Jubbal, 23. 

Dikashta : a rite observed for 9 days in which offerings are put on the road taken at a 
funeral ; Mandi, 34. 

Diljaa : (’ heart’.s life ’), a sister by mutual adoption : Gloss., I, p. 907. 

DilmUa, = Dilj an. 

Dingi : a small stick, broken in the Chhed karai divorce : SS. Bashahr, 14. 

Dinna ; black ; Ch., 138. 

Disa-sul = Jogni : the unlucky direction for the day : Sirmur, 56 . [Add to Panj. Dy.,p. 323. J 
Diun : Snrcococca prtmiformis : Ch., 239. 

Dlaa, = Biyafl, feast : Ch., 159. 

Do : a kind of bread, in Kaiiawar ; = Bari : SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Doah ; two ; SS. Bashahr, 73. 

Dod: 1 morning, as in Dod ki roti, ‘ breakfast ’ ; SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Dodan ; Sapindun Mukorossi, who.se fruit is used as soap ; = riiha : Ch., 237. 

Dode : soap-nuts ; Ch., 243. Also a game played with 5 soap-nuts of which 4 are placed 
on the ground, while the 5th is thrown into the air. The rest must be picked up and the 5th 
caught before it reaches the ground : Ch., 212. 

Dogrd ; a small fish : Ch., 39. 

Dohchi : a detached habitation : Sirmur. 

Domang ; ‘ blacksmiths and carpenters ’ ; cf. Chamang ; SS. Bashahr, 22. 

DopM : the midday meal ; = Rasoi : Ch., 204. 

Dora ; a woollen cord or girdle ; Ch., 149, 206. 
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Doru : a blanket, worn by women : SS. Bashahr, 42. 

DoySn : a ceremony observed on the 6th or 11th day after a birth, at which r.hillre or 
imall loaves, also called doydre, are cooked, dipped in syrup and distributed : B. 97. Of. Doi, 
‘ a small spoon ’ : P. D., 327. 

Drudh : Druhri, a mouse’s hole : Ch., 139. 

Duften : (pi. of Ar. diCa, ‘ prayer ’), = hnmail, a necklace of rupees : B., 195. 

Dudhari : Ficus glomerata : Sirmur, App. IV, vii. 

Dudhdrd : rich pasture ; = Adhwaru : Ch., 228. But on p. 277 the form is given a* 
dudhari. 

Dudhi : Wrightii tomentosa : Sirmur, App. IV, vi. 

Dudhiaru : a collector of milk {dudh) for officials : Ch., 264. 

Dudh-sharik bahin : a foster sister ; Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Dflgana : a sister by mutual adoption ; Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Dujang : ^ the Hindu shrddh in Kandicar : SS. Bashahr, 37. 

Dulgi : a cess, spirits made from a forest tree called khim : SS. Bashahr, 74. 

Dunda : one-handed : Ch., 138. 

Dunu, Danun : garlic ; = wasan : Simla S. R., xli, and SS. Bashahr, 49. 

Dur : a rope : Gloss., I, p. 392. 

Durbiyal : an official in Brahmaur who performs the duties of an ugrdhikd or muqaddam : 
Ch., 265. 

Durohi : an oath, as in Raja ki durohi,’ an oath sworn on the Raja : Ch., 154. 

Dushman : a sister by the implication that the enemy of one is the other’s enemy also ; 
Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Ehupra : myrsine africam : Sirmflr, App. IV, vi. 

Elo : {aih), barley ; Ch., 8. 

Faruri : the ceremony of blowing bihan, at each other by bride and bridegroom ; Ch., 143. 
Fulgar : the horned pheasant, Ceriornis melanocephala ; Ch,, 36. 

Gabhrd : the sou of a man by a widow with whom ho lives in her dead husband’s 
liouse ; = Riondha : Mandi, 23. 

Gach : gypsum: Ch., 241. 

Gaehi : Ga- , a cord, worn as a waist-bolt, made of wool : Mandi, 32, and SS. Bashahr, 
42, etc. 

Gad : unirrigated land in an upper valley : Mandi, 42. 

Gadar ; == Paraina, q.v. 

Gadd ; an observance at which women of the bride’s family distribute tikre (sweetmeats) 
and those of the boy’s chu''i. wliilo the women of the brotherhood put paldsds in the bride’s 
lap : B,, 106. Cf. God pauni, ‘ to put presents in a bride’s lap ’ : P. D., 351. 

Gadda ; see under Datha. 

Gaddan : a small fish : Ch,, 39. 

Gaddi : see under Datha. 

Gadhaidi : one of the two kinds of edible arum : Simla S. R., xli. 

Gadhelra : = pichhlag, the son of a remarried widow by her first hu.sband : Comp., 113 
Cf. Parkhatt and Niamar. 

Gadhil : a rich soil of hard clay which forms large hard lumps : Sirmur, App. I. 

Gagar : a brass pitcher : B. 196. Cf. P. D., 353. 

Gaggal : laud full of stones : Ch., 220. 
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Gahori : a poor stony soil ; Sirinur, App. 1. 

Gaihri or-ru : patches of land made by terracing the hill-sides ; = Ghad ; Mandi, 65. 
Gaina ; an earthen lamp with 32 wicks, used in ritual cures : Sirmur, 25. 

Gajre ; bracelets ; = paunhchidn : B., 112. 

G&I • (1) ‘ neck ’ : a woman must not wash her head on a Friday or her brother will fall 
.sick — gdl lagdt : Ch., 194. (2) = Nihasa, a prayer to injure an enemy ; Kulu ; Gloss., I, p. 433. 
Galaund : the snow pheasant, tetrasgallus Himalayensis ; Ch., 36. 

Galdi : a small fish : Ch., 39. 

Galsari : the chief ornament of a Gaddi woman : Ch., 206. 

Gdmi : a man represented by a mask at the Char or Spring festival : Ch., 45. 
Gand-chhoran : lit. ‘ loosening of the ganas,’ 3 or 6 days after marriage : B., 106. 
Ganar : a hive : Ch., 228. 

Gandala : Sambucus Ehulus : Ch., 239. 

Gandhali : one of the two kinds of edible arum, A. colocasia : SS. Bashahr, 48. 
Gandhln-pawan : fixing the programme for the wedding ceremonies : B., 105. 

Oane : the owner of sheep or goats grazed by a shepherd other than their owner at a 
fixed rate of remuneration ; Ch., 279, n. 1. 

Qanga-bhai : fem. -bahin, a brother or sister made by visiting the Ganges together and 
there drinkhig as in Chulian lena., q.v. 

Ganori ; a large round basket ; = pirt. 

G.aawsar begar ; coruez for travelling officials ; SS. Bashahr, 73. 

Garib-f.hard : ( ? Gh- ), a quiet form of Sargudhi marriage. The lag, etc., are not all rendered 
as in that form, but on an auspicious day the bridegroom and his .sister go to the bride’s house 
and warship the vessd (kambh). He then .seats himself on the blanket and the bride’s mother 
places her by his side, .\fter a meal the pair go to the groom’s hou.se and the Iciimbh is again 
touched. This second worship of it makes the marriage binding : Ch,, 153. 

Garol: ‘ Traveller’s jo}',’ Clematis monlana : Ch., 236. 

Qarri : a player on a one-stringed instrument : Ch., 193. 

Gat : a hole : gal nahdn, ‘ bathing over the hole ' or grave, is practised by women whose 
childern die, in Churah ; Ch., 125. 

Gaterir ; a dem-m, = Ghafialu ; Simla Hills ; Gloss., I, p. 470. 

Gatba ; see under Sathri. 

Gato ; small or younger : SS. Bashahr, 16 ; -lang, 10 a m. : ib., 41. 

Gatod : a plant ; Sirmur, 25. 

Gatta : a Gaur Brahman of illegitimate descent : Sirmur, 35. 

Gatti Ikhelna) : = (1) .'/j'i 7.';.Ch.,2ll. (2) an oath sworn against (? on) the authority 

of an official ; = Chawal : SS. Bilaspur, 12. 

Gaugati ; Arum coheasen : SirraCir, 65 and 69. 

Gautura ; Nerium odorum : Sirmur, App. IV, vi. 

Gawai : a lower storey in which cattle are kept : Mandi, 33. 

Gawati : (a meal) eaten in the morning : Sirmur, 58. 

Gelar : fr. gel. ' with,' the child whieh accomp.inics its mother, when she remarries ; 
Comp . 1 13. Cf. Oadhelra. 

Gerlan ; a game played with small bits of wood ; II.. 2(i2. 

Ghdd ; terraced fields ; = Gaihri : Mandi, 64. 

Ghagarfi : -grCi, coloured cloth for a skirt : Ch., 142. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OP THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OF AH-MADNAGAR. 

By Lieut. -Colonel Sir WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

(Continued from page 262.) 

CV. — An Account of the coming of Ibrahim ‘ Adil ShIh II to the Assistance of 
Bubhan NiziM ShIh. and of his Battue with Jamal I^an. 

When Burhan Nizam Shah had established his camp at Khandwa he sent letters to the 
Sultans of the Dakan, summoning all of them to his aid. Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah II, guided by 
God’s grace and on the advice of Dilavar Kban, who was the vahl of the kingdom of Bijapfir, 
girded up his loins to assist Burhan Nizam Shah, and marched with a very large army from 

Bijapur.336 

Raja 'All Khan, the ruler of Burhanpur, when he heard of the march of Ibrahim Adil 
Sh&h from Bijapur, resolved to assist Burhan Nizam Shah, and came forth to meet the 
latter before Asirgarh, offered him pishhash and entertained him at the feast, and then 
marched, in company with him, into Berar. The BTctch Jamal ^an heard of 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah’s departure from Bijapur and also of the invasion of Berar by Burhan 
Nizam Shah and Raja ‘Ali Ehan, the ruler of Burhanpur, and thus found the whirlpool of 
destruction closing in upon him on every side. He regarded the business of confronting 
Ibrahim 'Adil Shah as the more urgent and, taking with him the prince Isma'il, marched 
against the Bijapuris with nearly 10,000 horse. When the two armies met, at the village of 
Kari-nari, the news of the arrival of Burhan Nizam Shah in Berar and of the submission to him 
of the principal amirs of that province, on whom Jamal ^an specially relied, was received ; 
but Jamal Khan, lest the news should spread in the army and cause it to disperse, caused the 
kettledrums to be beaten and circulated the news that Burhan Nizam Shah had been defeat- 
ed, while he himself prepared for battle with the ‘Adil Shahis. 

That night Abhang ^an the African, who was one of Jamal Khan's principal amirs, tied 
with his troops from Jamal Khan’s camp to the ‘Adil Shahi camp, and thence to Berar, 
where he joined Burhan Nizaui Shah’s army. 

Although the flight of Abhang ^an and the news of the submission of the amirs of Berar 
to Burhan Nizam Shah combined to shake the resolution of the foolish Jamal Khan, the obsti- 
nacy of ignorance was sufficient to keep him steadfast in his plans, and on the next day he 
prepared to attack the Bijapuri army. Dilavar t^an, leaving Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah in camp, 
marched with the army to repulse Jamal Iffian. 

When the two armies were drawn up. the warriors on either side prepared to attack their 
enemies, Bahadur Khan Gilani and the Foicigners, who had escaped from the battle with 
Jamal lOian and had taken refuge inthe Bijapur kingdom, charged Jamal Khan’s army. Jamal 
Khan’s gunners, who hail drawn up their heavy guns in front of his army so as to form an 
impenetrable barrier, nowHred, The noise anil smoke were tremendous, but as the guns were 
on an eminence and the Adil Shahi troops were in a hollow, the lire passed harmles.sly overtheir 
heads, and the valiant Foreigners charged up to the guns, broke the line of carriages, and then 

336 ,Sayyni '.tli rtccomit i)l HiirhAii's |»roreecliugs disloeutfs the order ot events. Biu'han'.s 
ORILSO had been eominended by .VUtmr to Raju -Ali jdiAji of Khandcsb. l)ut when Burhfiu, after his first ill 
advised attempt to ^ain his throtie. apjtealed tit Raja '.\li lOian, the latter l•ouneeUed him to avoid employ- 
ing imperial truop.s. whose presence would only iai.se the whole of the Dakan against him. and undertook 
to obtain for him the aid of Ibrahim of Rijiipui’, or rather of Dilavar Hum the .Vfrican, in whose hands 
IbrAhim was a puppet. He fulfilled his promise, and Dilfuar Stan not only assisted Burhan by creating 
a diversion to the south of Ahmadnagar, but exhorted the amirs of Berar to espouse his cause F. ii, 119. 
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fell on Jamal Fean's force and attacked it bravely. At this juncture ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Ankas 
Khan, who were the foremost of the Adil Shahi army, came round behind Jamal Khan’s army, 
plundered hi? baggage and disjiersed his army, so that most of Jamal Khan’s troops broke and 
fled. Jamal Khan then, with a body of picked cavalry who had withdrawn from the field in 
good order, observed that most of the Adil Shahi army was engaged in gathering the spoils 
and collecting the beasts of the army of Ahmadnagar and that Dilav’ar l^an, with a small 
force, remained in order on the field. He. therefore, taking advantage of the opportunity 
thub offered, fell on Dilavar lAan like a thunder-clap and slew many of his men. Dilavar 
an, although he strove manfully to meet the attack, was unable to keep his men together, 
and they fled, leaving their elephants, horses, tents, and camp equipage, and Dilavar Khan 
himself escaped with difficulty. 

When the fugitives an’ived at Ibrahim -Adil Shahi'.s camp, he seeing that no stand could 
then be made against the enemy, fled to the fortress of Naldrug. and halted nowhere until 
he reached that fortress, which is seven gdii distant from the battlefield, and the whole of 
the Adil Shahi tents, camp equipage, baggage, elephants, horses, arms, and munitions 
of war fell into the hands of Jamfil Wian'.s army. xAmong the spoils were nearly 200 elephants, 
and the rest of the spoil may be estimated on this scale. The wretch Jamal ^an retained 
only the elephants and caused all the other plunder to be divided among his troops. 

The next day Jamal Wian turned and marched northward towards Berar to meet Burhan 
Nizam Shah.33F* He was puffed up with pride by his victory over the ‘Adil Shahi army 
and regarded a battle with the army of Burhan Nizam Shah as a very easy matter. He 

HI' The army uf Bijapur advanced to Naldrug and then to Dharasiv, in Aliniadnagar territory. 
.Jamil Siin, taking with him Ismi’il Nizam Shih, marched southwards and occupied an c.vtremely strong 
jjosition some mile-, to the north of Dhirasiv. Dilarar j^an, misled hy reports to the effect that Dilavar 
hhan meditated fliglit, incautiously advanced, with 30.000 horse ill prepared for battle, in the hope of 
capturing Jamal IJian. So defective was Ins .system of intelligence that wlien he saw JamCd Hl^n’s camp, 
he suspected it to be that ot his own master, Ibrahim ’.^dil Shall, with whom he had lost touch. He had 
only just discovered that it was the enemy's camp when a courtier arrired with a message from Ibrahim 
ordering him nut to attack, as ho was not piepared, but to await reinforcements. He was inclined to 
lepeiit his rasluiess, but his xiride would not allow him to witlidraw, and he trusted to his superiority in 
numbers and to Jamid Klmii'.s sense of weakness as betrayed in his determined efforts to patcli up a peace. 
He therefore pushed on across the dilticult ami broken ground which lay between him and the enemy. 
The desertion of Abhang Kh.'ui decided Jamal Khan to fight, for he perceived that if he remained inactive, 
all his iiartisans wonld fall away one by one, and as Dilavar Idi.'in bad sent his iSlaratha troops to the rear 
of the camp to cut off supplies, immediate action was ueces.sary. On Feb. 28, 1591, Dilavar Khan's force, 
having crossed the broken ground wbicli lay between him and the enemy, arrived within striking distance 
in the greate-t disorder. ■.\iii-ub.Mulk Kan'ani, .\iikos Khan and other arn',ri> commanding the wings, 
knowing that Dilavar t^aii was in disfav our and vv.is lighting against onlers, fled with their contingents, 
with the intention of inforiniiig Ibrahim that Dilavar Ivti.'in s ilisoliedienco had involv'ed the army in 
defeat. Uihlvar Khan, though much embarrassed by the. desertion of these amirs, still had a largo force 
under his command, and pressed on to the attack — F'. ii, 121 — 124. 

'i'37 Dilavar Kjian was left with only seven attendants, one of whom was the lustorian Firishta, who 
was wounded, and fled with all speed in order to forestall, if po.s.sifilc, those amirs who had deserted him 
ami wished to destroy him Before reaching Nalthmg he was joined by two or three thousand of his broken 
troops. Firishta, owing to his wounds, was left m Dharasiv and fell into the hands of Jamal Khun, but 
.somehow couti'iveil to escape — -F'. ii, 12t. 

■its R.ijti .\li l^an and Burhan were nmch alarmed tiy the news that Jamal hhiui was marching 
anamsi them. They wrote to llir.iliiiii, imploring him to h.u'ass ilie enemy as mneh as possible and .sent 
.vs pi isoner.s to .Vsirgarii. isayyid .\injad the .tyu/a/urj ami other aiaios of Berar w hose ridelity they .suspected. 
Ibridiim ‘.\dd Shah, who laid lieen eiglit dav.s behind -Jatnal Kliiiii. halted at Pathri. iK'ar the Godavari, 
but seat a force ol Maratba horse to harass him und cut off his supplies. Dilavar Khan wished to push on 
towards Rohanklied, but the king would not move und the quarrel which ensued brough about Dilavar 
Khan’s downfall. 
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therefore marched with great speed, covering two stages every day, little thinking that he 
was marching to meet his fate. The hand of fate had seized his reins and was leading him 
straight to the slaughter house, and he then fore passed on. intent on battle and disregarding 
all advice, until he reached the ireighbourhood of the f//m< of Rohaukhed.^s-' 

But before Jamal Khan could reach the ghat alreaely nameel, the royal army had already 
seized on it, and Jamal Khan therefore turned aside to another ghdt, by crossing which he 
would be able to attack the royal army. \Vhen Burhan Nizam Shah heard of the intended passage 
of Jamal Khan by another ghdt, he was inspired to march thither to meet him, and with Raja 
‘All Khan and the whole army, marched towairLs the ford for which Jamal Khan was making. 
The royal army reached this ford before Jamal fail’s arrival, and by great good fortune ob- 
tained possession of the only water which was to be found in the neighbourhood. At the 
hottest time of the day, when the sun was at its height, Jamal Khan and his army descended 
the ghdt and caught sight of the royal army. 

When they de.scended from the hills into the plains, they saw a land which resembled 
the plain of the resun'ection in heat, and dry in the extreme. Jamal Hian’s army marched 
hither and thither in that dry land in search of water, but found nothing but a mirage. 3^0 

When Jamal Wian found matters to be thus, he turned his heart aside from thoughts of 
eating and drinking, and even from those of the kingdom and of the wealth, and on that very 
day, Raj ab 13 (May 7, a.d. 1591), 3^1 resolved to attack the royal army at once. In 
company with Khudavand Himi he drew up his army, placing the artillery in front and the rest 
of the array in its rea-r, and then marched to attack the royal army. 

It so happened that between the two armies there was an impassable slough, on the edge 
of which the royal artillery was drawn up in ambush, and Jamal Wian's army, knowing nothing 
of this obstacle, came on at a rapid pace, when suddenly the greater part of their elephants 
and cavalry stuck fast in the mire, and Jamal’s army, though they ha.stened to the right and 
the left to find a passage, were unable to find one, or to cross the slough. The royal troops, 
who were drawn up on the edge of the slough, then opened a heavy artillery fire on Jamal 
JOian’s troops and threw them into the greatest confusion. 

At this juncture Habshiyan, who was one of Jamal Iran's amirs, led by his good 
fortune, turned his face from Jamal Idian and went over, with nearly 1,000 horse, to Bm-han 
Nizam Shah, and his defection caused .still greater confusion among Jamal Hian's troops. 
Jamal Kjan was now much perturbed and rode backwards and forwards trying to make his 
men fight by promises of money rewai'd ;. He then came to his artillery and used every 
effort to induce the gunners to fire their guns, but nobody tired a gun. Failing in his object 
he was overcome with wrath, and cut off the head of Madho Ram, the havdlddr of the 
artillery, mth a sword. Then, w^hen he looked around and saw the way of safety closed on 
every side, he washed his hands of life, and he and Miudavand Wian then rode into the thick 
of the fight and fought bravely. 

In the meantime victory declared for Burhan Nizam Shah^^a and the proud bamier 
of Jamal Klian was hurled down into the dust. Jamal Klian was now hit in the forehead 
by a musket ball, drank the hot draught of death at the hands of the lord of hell, and went 

339 In 20° 38' N. and 76° 12 ' E. 

340 Jgmai Kh^n. arriving within striking distance of the enemy after a long and hot march, found him 
in possession of the only water within view. After some search a grove of date palms was found, 
which contained just enough water to slake the thirst of Jamal jJiau's men and their horses. Jamal IQiAn 
attacked as soon as his men had refreshed thenrselvcs — F. ii, 297. 

•541 Pirishta (ii, 297) agrees in this date, but the Akbarnama has April 5, 1591. 

343 According to Abul Faj.l, in the Akbarnama, the victory of Rohankhed was due almost entirely to 
Raja ‘All Hian. He and Burhan agreed that it would not be politic for the latter to he prominent in 
hostilities against his future subjects, if it could be avoided, and thus Burhan stood aside, with a small 
contingent, while his ally engaged the enemy. 
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to receive the punishment of Ids crimes. One of the warriors of the royal array recognized 
him, severed his evil head from hi.s vile body, and having thus cleansed the earth from the 
pollution of hi.s existence, hastened «ith the head to Burhan Nizam Shah. 

Wiudavand Hian, when he witne.ssed tlic end of Jamal ffian, turned his horse’s head 
away from the field of battle, and with a few of his brave warriors, took to flight. A troop 
of brave warriors from the royal army gave chase to him, and soon came up with him, and 
although Hrudavand Hian turned to meet them, it availed nought, for his hour was come, 
and the swords of the warriors finished his business and sent him to join Jamal Hian.s^s 

But Dastur 14an,344 the eunuch, who had been placed by Jamal gian and Hiuda- 
vand Khan in charge of the young prince Isma’il, when he saw the death of Jamal Khan 
and ^udavand Kian, took the prince with him and fled. When the news of the flight 
of the traitor Dastur Khan reached Burhan Nizam Shah, he sent a troop of his cavalry in pur- 
suit of him. This troop pursued him hot Ij’, and when Dastfrr Khan saw that he could not, 
encumbered as he was. escape from them, he left the prince and continued his flight alone. 
The pursuers took the young prince and led him into the presence of the king, his father, 
by whom he was kindly received. The king ki.ssed his forehead and forgave him all his 
faults, including even his rebellion, following the dictates of mercy and parental feeling. 

When the hand of fate sealed the book of the life of Jamal Khan with the seal of 
death and closed his unworthy existence with the pistol of destruction, bringing to an end the 
days of his rule which were, indeed, a night of misfortune to the good and a festival of wealth 
and power to the wicked, the glorious sun of the kingdom of Burhan Nizam Shah by God s 
grace rose and illumined the world, gladdening and profiting all. 

The king gave thanks to God for his great victorj’, and in gratitude therefor, issued an 
act of indemnity to the whole of the army of Jamal Ri&n. The great men of the 
court then came before the king and congratulated him on his great victory, and all 
received honours and rewards befitting their rank. The king’s secretary wrote an account 
of the victory and accession, and thus spread the glad news throughout the world. 

The length of the reign of the prince, Isma'il Nizam Shah, and of the tenure of office by 
his vakil, Jamal lAan, was nearly tw'o years. 

The battle of Rohankhed was fought on Rajab 13 a.h. 999 (May 7, a.d. 1591). 
An account of the life of Burhan Nizam Shah from his birth and his glorious reign until now 
would be so long that this book could not contain it. T will, therefore, turn ray attention 
to writing a fresh volume for the delight of the world. 1 hope that his kingdom will endure 
as long as the sun shall shine. 

CVI. — An Account of BuRHiN NiziM Snin’s Despatch of ah Army against 
THE Franks (Portuguese) and of some of the Events 'which 
happened at that Time. 

In accordance with the orders of God and the prophet, which enjoin holy wars, the king 
was ever occupying his mind with thoughts of waging holy wars against infidels 
and misbelievers and in designs of conquest. But especially did he desire to uproot 
and overthrow those cause.s of strife and mischief, the wicked Portuguese, whose tyranny had 
laid waste countries and cities, and against w'hose oppression both bond and free cried aloud, 
and who were thas more obnoxious to the king than other polytheists, for this irreligious 
nation is distinguished above other poljdheists and heretics by its givat jwwcr and majesty, 
.and Musalmans are ever suffering at their hands. 

313 Pirishta saya (ii, 297) that Yaqut giun accompanied l^udavand HtSn in his flight and shared 
hi 9 fate. 

FirUhta (ii. 297) oalla thia eunuch Suhail He fled to Bijapur. 
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The late king, Murtaxa Nizam Shah, had, in the early part of his reign, led an army 
against the Portuguese in Revdanda and had besieged that fortress for a long time, in the 
course of which much fighting took place between the royal army and the Portuguese, and 
most of the dwellings of the polytheists were destroyed by artillery fire, while many of the 
Musalmans attained martyrdom. But at length the king, being annoyed with some of the 
amtrs and officers of state who had entered into correspondence with the Portuguese, and 
in accordance with agreements entered into with them, had hung back in the day of battle, 
had abandoned the siege and returned to his capital and had punished the treacherous awn rs, 
as has already been related. Murtaza Nizam Shah had had no other opportunity of avenging 
himself on the misbelievers, and from that time until the time of his ascending the throne, 
it had been the desire of Burhan Nizam Shah to take revenge on the misbelievers and poly- 
theists, and he had been meditating a holy war against that irreligious and evil tribe. 

One of the ships of Burhan Nizam Shah, named the “ Husaini,” was sailing from Mecca to the 
port on Murtaza-ab^ Chaul with a large number of Musalmans and much treasure and property 
on board and had been sucked into a whirlpool and sunk in the neighbourhood of the port of 
Vaisi which is in the possession of the Portuguese, and the Portuguese had recovered most 
of the treasure and property by means of divers, and had thus opened the doors of war in 
their faces.^'*® S’ahim Khan, who was governor of that district and was, by the royal 
command, engaged in endeavouring to recover the cargo of the ship, reported the affair to the 
king, and the report aroused the king's old zeal against the Christians, and a command 
was issued that as Fahim Iffian was well acquainted with the circumstances and conditions 
of that part of the country and of its forts and strongholds, he should repair immediately to 
court. Fahim Iffian obeyed the order and travelled in great haste to court. On his 
arrival the king questioned him regarding all the circumstances and conditions of that 
country, and then commanded that the map-makers of court should draw an accurate map 
of the village of Revdanda, of Chaul and of the hill of Karla,^^# which is opposite 
to these villages and commands them, and should submit it to him. The order was obeyed, 
and a very accurate map was drawn and submitted to the king. The king then decided that 
the troops should first build a fort on the Karla lull and should garrison it and mount 
guns in it in order to strike terror into the hearts of the polytheists and to overthrow their 
buildings and dwellings, and to close the way by sea which was their only way of obtaining 
supplies, thus reducing them to extreme straits. The position of the Karla hill was such 
that the only way to Revdanda by sea lay past it, and after a fort had been built on its 
summit it would be impossible even for birds to find a passage by that way. The aiwrs 
and officers of state applauded this plan of the king’s. 

In spite of the fact that most of the amirs and troops had been detached to Berar, 
which was on the frontier of Akbar’s empire and was, as was then rumoured, likely to be 
attacked by Sultan Murad, of the fact that the grounds of quarrel between Burhan Nizam 
Shah and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah had not been entirely removed, and of the fact that ‘Imad Iffian 
with a number of the best known amirs had beeir detached to the tuisistance of Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah, Burhan Nizam Shah, having resolved to wage a holy war against the infidels, 

315 This provocation is not mentioned by Firishta. The Portuguese account saj’s ; — ‘ This action 

(the attack on Revdanda) was taken by the Nizamaluco (Burhan Nizam Shall), notwithstanding the treaty 
that still existed between him and the Portuguese, which had been concluded by Francisco Barreto ; but he 
justified his action in this respect on the ground of certain complaints w'hich ho preferred against the 
present governor, Matthias do Albuquerque' — Danvers, ii, 89. ‘ Vaisi ’ was perhaps Bassein. 

316 Firishta (ii, 302) calls this hill Khorla. According to the Portuguese account, the commander of 
the ‘ Moorish ’ settlement on the opposite side of the river, who had once been in the service of the 
Portuguese, ‘ had collected on a height called the Morro a body of 4,000 horse and 7,000 infantry, with 
which he overawed the Portuguese city, and inflicted considerable damage on the place with sixty-five 
large cannon which he had placed there’ — Danvers, ii, 88, 89, 
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paid no heed to other enoniics, but commanded all amirs then present at court to prepare 
themselves and their troops for a holy war against the unbelievers. 

In accordance with the royal command, Farhad the African, who was one of the 

slaves of the court, isre^jared to march against the misbclievhig Franks and was invested 
with a robe of honour and appointed to the command of the expedition, and I’timad Khan, 
sar-i-naubat of the left wing, was appointed sar-i-naubat and muster master of the force, 
and assistant to Farhad Hjan, and a large number of the famous amirs, such as Shuja’at 
KLaii, Taj Hian, Bajlah Idi;iu, Bahadur ^an, Nasir-ul-Mulk, Ane Rao, Kamil Khan. 
Mujtabi ly^an and Shai^ Farid Raja, who commanded aU the silahdars, with most 
of the havdlddrs and officers of the army, and all the troops — Africans, Turks, Dakanis and 
^urasanis — ’Were appointed to the army under the command of Farhad S^an, and on Tues- 
day, Sha'ban 2, marched towards the jiort of Revdanda — an army such as had never marched 
to battle before. 3'^^ 

Fahim I^an, who was an old servant of the Niaam Shahi dynasty, and had long been 
governor of the whole of the Konkan, was now appouited on account of his intimate knowledge 
of that country, to be sijecial assistant to Farhad I^an and his army. Bakhtyar Khan. 
sarpardaddr, who was a specially trustetl servant of the king, was appointed to the command 
of all the infantry, gunners, archers and spearmen of the expedition — a v'ery large force — and 
marched with them for the laud of the unbelievers. Asad Hian, one of the trusted servants 
of the idngdom, who was di.-tmgui.shed for his political wisdom and had for a long time held 
the office of p'ishud and vuJcil, a.s has been said, and who was also unequalled in the art of besieg- 
ing and reducing fortresses and in iris knowledge of artillery, was sent, in company with 
RCimi Khan, who was also one of the most famous artillerists of the Dakan and was in com- 
maud of the artillery of Burhim Kizam Shah, with the heavy artillery of Ahmadnagar to 
overwhelm the polytheists. 

The zeal of Burhdii Kizam Shah against the polytheists was such that he continually 
went in person to the gun park and urged the expediting of the dispatch of the artillery, until 
at length all the great guns were sent agaubt the Franks.^^S 

31' I'hs date here given ts equivalent to iMay 4 , 1593, but according to the Portuguese account : — “ The 
Moors began a regular siege of Chaul in April, 1592."’ It is clear tliat liostihties began some time before 
Farhad l^an was aiipointed to the command of the besieging force, for Firidita says that the Portuguese, 
before his arrival, had already made two successful night attucka on the Muslims, killing, on each occasion, 
two or three thousand Dakanis, at whose destruction Purlian Ni-am bliuh secretly rejoiced. The Muslims 
were at first commanded by ‘the eunuch Taladar,' who was woimdtd and died. A Turk who succeeded 
him was also killed, and Farliud Kiian. wlio arrived from Ahmadnagar with 10,099 horse, then took command 
of tile besieging forte. The Portuguese were also reinforced by sixty grabs laden with fighting men and 
munitions ot war, according to F’iri.shta. The Portuguese account is more explicit : "Dom Alvaro de 
Abranches shortly arrived with a reinforcement of 300 men from Basseiii and 200 men from .Surat, and 
the garrison then consisted of 1,500 Portugueso and about an ecjual number of slaves.” Firishta sajs 
that on .July 17, 1593, 1,000 Portuguese and many .Vfrican slave.s attacked Khorla and were defeated, 
loo Portuguese and 200 other Christians being slain, and iiurhan II gave a great banquet to eolebrato 
this victoiy. The Portuguese acc'junt does not mention this reverse. — F. ii, 302, 303; Danvers, ii, 89. 

319 ,8ayyid ‘Ali d<x;s not mention the disgraceful end of the expedition to Chaul. Firishta says 
(li, 304, 30.5) that on the night of Friday, September 13, 1.593, 4,000 I'urtuguesu attacked KJiorla. Taj Khan 
and Anc Kao were encamped without the fort with a force and boro the first brunt of the attack. The 
gates of thu fort wore opened to admit the fugitive.-! but could not lie shut in time to exclude their 
pursuers, and the Portuguese followed them into the fort and began to lay about them. Tlio uproar awoko 
Farhad khan, Asad Mi.'ui, and the other a/aiVa from their sleep, but they wero too confused to devise any 
measure of defence, and the .slaughter continued. Ten or twelve thousand Muslims were slain and Farhad 
Eian and his wifo and daughter were taken alive. His wifo was ransomed, but h ; and his daughter 
becdiUB Chnotians uud went t > Portugal. The Portuguese account places the number of the killed at 
10,000 “ whiFt othcio have si. ted that they amounted to fit*, 000.” The spoils were considerable, and 
of the Portuguese only tsventy- , •■.o wore killed. (Danvers, ii, 90. ) Firishta (li, 304) attributes the apathy of 
the ollicers to disaffection c.msed by the tyranny of Burhaa II, and adds that Burhan regarded tbia 
slaughter of the ^kanis as a victory. 
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CVIL— An Account of the Punishment of some Foes in the Guise of Fkiends 
WHO, though in the Sebvicb of Buehan Nizam Shah, were SECEETEy 
LEAGUED with HIS EnEMIES AND ENDEAVOURING TO BRING ABOUT 
THE Ruin of the Kingdom. 

In the meantime, while the army was being despatched against the polytheists, the 
king received news from the kotu'dl of the fortress of Jond that a number of rebels, headed by 
that chief of rebels and enemy of the family of the prophet — Amjad-ul-Mnlk the MaMavt — 
Amjad-ul-Mulk, had formed the design of rebelling and had sent a large sum to the ndikwdris 
of that fort to induce them, by some means or other, to set free the prince Isma’il, the son of 
Burhan Nizam Shah, who had himself been king, and to hand him over to them, in order 
that he might become the nucleus of a rebellion. 349 

Burhan Nizam Shah, who was under God’s special protection, although he knew all 
about the actions of these seditious persons, had, nevertheless, been indisposed to punish 
before any overt act had been committed. Now, however, that the treason of these traitors 
had been exposed and they had been shown in their true light by the petition of the 
Icotwdl of the fortress, and the petition of Rashid-ul-Mulk, the Bijapur envoy, the king set 
himself to prevent the rebellion before it had actually broken out, and issued an order sum- 
moning the wicked Amjad-ul-Mulk from his jdgdr, where he had been compelled to dwell by 
a royal farmdn, to court, in order that his case might be tried and that he might be handed 
over to the police officer in the event of his guilt being proved. 

Mahalldar Iffian, in accordance vith the royal command, went to summon the rebel 
and dragged him to the royal court. After he had been tried, a number of his fellow con- 
spirators who had been concerned in his plot, were brought to trial, and were sentenced to 
be flayed alive, while Amjad-ul-Mulk, who had been a traitor to his master and benefactor 
and had earned the reward of his treason, was blinded, but as this was not all the pmoishmcnt 
due to his treason, after his eyes had been tom out and he had been subjected to blinchiess, 
which is the worst of punishments, the lord of hell hastened to receive liis wicked spirit and 
reunited him with the evil Jamal Hian and the other lords of error who had been liis com- 
panions, and it was proved to the world that the way of transgressors is hard and their end 
evil. 

CVIII. — An Account of some of the acts of .tustice of Burhan Nizam Shah, which 

WERE PERFORMED ABOUT THIS TlME.3®0 

In the course of these events it was reported to the king that Sayjnd Nur Muhammad 
Amin, who had proceeded as an ambassador, Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Padshah, to the 

349 Burhan II had from the first been obnoxious to the Dakanis and Africans, and there had been 
more than one plot to depose him and restore his .son Isma'il. Sayyid Amjad-ul-Mulk, thoufth a Foreigner, 
had adopted the Mahdcivi religion, the professors of which were chiefly Dakanis and Africans. Firishta 
does not mention Amjad-ul-Mulk’s plot. 

*50 Sayyid ‘Ali mentions his patron's acts of justice, but not his tyranny. During the siege of 
Chaul he formed the habit of seizing and dishonouring the wives and daughters of his subjects. He com- 
manded Shuja’at Khan the African, one of his chief amirs, to send him his wife, and when ho refused, he 
liad him imprisoned and had his wife brought to tlie royal harem by force. The lady did not find favour 
in his eyes and he sent lier away immolo.sted, but in the meantime Shuja’at ^an had committed suicide 
by stabbing himself in the stomach. The king's act aroused a storm of indignation, and the officers at 
Chaul neglected their duty and thought of notliing but returning to Ahmadnagar and deposing the tyrant 
— F. ii, 304, 
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court of IbraWm ‘Aclil Shah IT, was returning from Bijapur and had arrived within a short 
cEstance of Ahmadnagar. and the king decided, in view of the service formerly rendered by 
him to the Nizam Shahi dTOasty, to honour him by summoning him to the capital and 
entertainmg Mm, and by the royal command the learned and distinguished Sayyid Gi.ana’im, 
who was one of the kmg’s most intimate courtiers, was sent to invite Nur Muhammad Amin, 
whom he found in the neighbourhood of the capital, and brought to court. When he arrived 
at the outskirts of the garden of the ‘Ibadatkhana, a number of the nobles, such as Miyan 
Manjhu Jani Begi, Sharza Hian, sar-i-naubat of the right wing, and other officers of the army, 
went forth by the royal command to welcome the Sa 3 ryid, and brought him to the outskirts 
of the garden of the watercourse where they lodged him. After that great quantities of 
fodder, of food, drink, and aU sorts of fruits were sent for use of the Sayj’id and his followers, 
the plain being loaded vith these evidences of royal generosity. 

After Nur Mu'ammad Amin had been thus royally entertained at a banquet, 
it was reported to the king in a petition from Nur Muhammad Tahir Musawi 
that when he was ambassador from Qutb Shih to ‘Adil Shah it had been reported 
to that king that Nur Muhammad Amin had oppressively possessed Mmself of the property 
of certain merchants who were travelling in the same direction as he was. The petition 
expressed a hope that the king would not pass over such tyranny but would see that those 
who had suffered wrong were righted. Now, although the offence had not been commit- 
ted within the dominions of Ahmadnagar, the king’s sense of justice, hatred of oppression, 
and benevolence towards all who were desolate and oppressed were such that he determined 
to right the wrong. In spite of what was agreeable to that Sayyid in particular, and to 
all other Say 3 nds in general, and in spite of Nur Muhammad Amin’s high post in the service 
of so mighty a monarch as Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar, who had for nearly 40 years 
sat upon the imperial throne, ruling over most of the countries of Hind, Sind, Kabul, 
Kashmir, Bengal, Malwa, Gujarat and Somnat, and was above all the kings of the earth 
by reason of the numbers and strength of his armies — in spite of all these considerations — 
Burhan Nizam Shah resolved that justice should be done. He therefore commanded 
that Nur Muhammad Amin should settle the claims of the merchants and leave the country, 
but that ho should not venture to march until he had settled their claims. 

Although Nur Muhammad Amin, after admitting the justice of the claim, excused 
himself, and through the mediation of the great officers of state and the king’s courtiers 
represented that consideration was due to him on account of the services which he had 
formerly rendered to the state, the king’s love of justice would not permit him to listen 
to such pleas, and he insisted on nothing short of restoration of the property to those from 
whom it had been taken, and the satisfaction of those who claimed justice. 

In short, thanks to the king’s justice, the property which Akbar Padshah’s ambassador 
had unjustly taken was restored, willingly or unwillingly, and he obtained leave to 
depart.3®^ 

Sajwicl ‘.Vli’s history onris hero, what follows boint; merely a supplement or appendix. Burhan 
Nizam Shah IT died on April 13 {Akbarndma) or April 28 (P. ii, .307) 1.595. and hi.s elder son, Ibrahim, 
to whom IsmaTl had formorlj^ Ijeon preferred, was rai.sed to the throne. Ibrahim, who was a worthless sot, 
was killed in a faction fight on Aug. 22, 159.5, and Chand Bibi supported the claim of his infant son, 
Bahadur, to the throne, while Miyiln Manjhu and the Dakants, with whom the Afrioan.s were, for once, 
not in accord, raised to the throne the pretender Ahmad. 
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Supplement. 

CIX. — account of the march of the Mughul Army to the 
Dakan, and of their return without accomplishing their object. 

It is evident that when God opens the door of prosperity in the face of a fortunate 
man and fortifies him with trust in Himself, fulfilment hastens to greet his hopes in which 
direction soever they may turn. This proposition is well exemplified in the coming to the 
Dakan of the Mughul army and in their retreat, after besieging Ahmadnagar, and after 
much fighting, without obtaining a glimpse of victory or success, and also in the persever- 
ing loyalty of that Bilqis of the age, Chand Bibi Sultan, daughter of Husain Nizam Shah I, 
may God most High extend the shadow of her majesty over the heads of all creatures. 

The account of these events is as follows : — After the martyrdom of Ibrahim Nizam 
Shah, Miyan Manjhu stepped aside from the path of obedience and faithful service and 
placed on the throne of the Dakan a young boy whom he named Ahmad Shah, 3^2 and 
sent the true prince, Bahadur Nizam Shah, a prisoner to Jond, which is one of the strongest 
forts of the Dakan ; nor did he content himself with this, hut posted a body of doorkeepers 
around the private pavilion of the chaste Chand Bibi Sultan to prevent the access of the 
servants and personal slaves to her, and to prevent any one from approaching the pavilion. 
Nay more, he entertained the thought of overthrowing her altogether. 

The African amirs, however, refused to support Miyan Manjhu, and besieged the 
fortress of Ahraadnagar,3®3 reducing the garrison to considerable straits. Miyan Manjhfl 
in his difficulties, sent a petition to the prince, Shah Murad, who was ever meditating the 
conquest of the Dakan and an expedition towards Ahmadnagar, enticing and instigating 
him to attempt the conquest of the Dakan. Before this letter reached Shah Murad, he 
had already received from Akhar Pad.shah a farmdn dircctmg him to undertake the con- 
quest of the Dakan, and all the amirs stationed on the frontier had received similar orders. 
Now that Shah Murad learnt from Miyan Manjhu’s petition of the quarrels between the 
amirs of Ahmadnagar, he seized his opportunity, and with the amirs of Gujarat. Malwa and 
other districts marched towards the Dakan. 

When Raja ‘Ali Ffijan, the ruler of Burhanpur, heard of the approach of that great army, 
he gave up all hope of receiving any a,ssistance from the army of the Dakan, and in obedi- 
ence to the orders of Akbar PMshah, joined the prince and the officers of the army, and 

352 Som3 years before this a person named Shah Tahir had appeared in the Hakan, representing 
himself to be the son of Muhammad Wrudabanda, son of Burhan Nizftm Shah I, on whose death in a.d. 
15.54 all his sons, except Husain, his successor, had loft Ahmadnagar. Shah Tahir said that Khudftbanda 
had died in Bengal, and that he was his son. Some trustworthy men who had known Khudiibanda per- 
sonally were sent to Burhan II, then an amir at the court of Akbar, to investigate the matter. Burhan 
informed them that Wiudabanda, who was his uncle, had died in his house, that all his offspring were still 
with him, and that Shah Tahir was an impostor. Shfth Tahir was imprisoned in a fortress, lest he should 
create disturbances, and died, leaving a son, Ahmad — F. ii, .310, 311. 

333 On September 5, 159.5, Ikhlag Kh.an and the other African and Muwallad amirs drew up their forces 
in the plain of the Kdld CJtahdtra. Miyan Manjhii enthroned Ahmad Shah on a bastion of the fort and sent 
out his son, Miyan Hasan, with 700 horse, to attack the Africans. A ball struck the umbrella of Ahmad 
Shah and caused much eonstoniation, and Miyan Hasan's force was defeated and fled within the fort, 
which was then besieged. The .Africans were then reinforced by Abhang and Habashi Hiun the Muwallad, 
who wore released by the comm xndant of Daulatabad. The governor of Jond, however, refused to release 
Bahadur without an order from Miyan Manjhu ; and tho Africans, who had ten or twelve thousand horse, 
but required a figure-head, sot up a child picked out of tho bazars of Ahnaadnagar, whom they entitled 
Moti Shah. It was now that the traitor Miyan Manjhu applied to Sultan MurJd for help — F. ii, 311, 312. 
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professed obedience.364 He had an interview with the Mianttanan, who placed great 
confidence in him and introduced him to the prince. The combined forces then marched 
for the Dakan by way of Snltanpilr. 

Sa'adat Khan, one of the amits of the reign of Burhan Nizam Shah, had, since the death 
ot Ibrahim Nizam Shah, behaved with great coiirte.sy and consideration towards the trai- 
tor Miyan Manjhfi, and Miyan Manjhu now sent him to Kalba and Nasik which he 
h -Id in rnuqdsd from the Nizam Shahi government. At tliis time, when the great Mughul 
anny was passing by these places, Sa’adat Khan, having regard to the smallness of his 
numbers and the great strength of the enemy, .saw no suitable opportunity of opposing them, 
and the Mughul army marched without any oppo.sition into the Dakan. Miyan Manjhu, 
who had in the meantime been relieved from his troubles by the cessation of the siege of 
Ahmadiiagar by the Africans,^®* repented of havmg called this army to his aid and took 
counsel with the chief statesmen of the kingdom. As he was very apprehensive of Chand 
Bibi Suluin, and feared her greatly, he treated her with great deference, in order that he 
might again worm his way into favour. He then marched with his troops from the for- 
ri'css of Al.imadnagar to meet, a.s ho said, the Mu^huls. He had to halt for three days with- 
out the walls to await the as.sembling of the army of the Dakan and the arrival of his son, 
-Miyan JJa.san. who had been sent with some other amirs to suppress the rising of Ikhlas 
l^an and the rest of the African amirs. While he was halted here, news repeatedly arrived 
of the aj)proach of the army of the MuMnds, and he took counsel with the amirs as to 
whether they should halt where they were and meet the eneiny in the open field. Most 
of the amirs advised retreat rather than battle, but Chand Bibi Sultan summoned Muja- 
hid-ud-din Shamsin'r Hian the African, who had been brought up at the court of Murtaza 
Nizu.m Shall and, having risen I)y slow degreo.s from the position of a slave to the rank of 
an amir and an officer, had then withdrawn himself from public business, both civil and 
military, and had eho.sen a life of holy retirement devoted to the study of theology, and 
now that Miyan Manjhu was reduced to impotence by his fear came forth to aid the 
stiitc with his advice, and Tkhla.s I^an and the re.st of the Africans, and asked them for 
their advice in the matter of opposmg the MueJiuls in the field. Mujahid-ud-din Shamshir 
Khan the African forbade iiliyan Manjhu to carry out his intention of fleeing, saying that 
to fl'^e before an enemy’.'^ army without appeal to the arbitrament of the sword and to leave 
one’s country and one’s frdlow subjects to the mercy of the enemy was a course approved 
by no faithful follower of the true religion and would bring a heavy punishment at the day 
of judgment. Miyan Manjhu replied that the army of the enemy was thousands more 

3 ' I Ituja ‘.Vli Hjiln of Khande.sh had long been in a diUicult position. His sympathies were with 
the independent states of the Dakan, but he could not openly oppose the emporor. Abul FajI sa\-.s in the 
Akbarndm'i that he now for the flr.st time r.anged himself definitely on the imperial side. He had long 
made profession of loyalty, but his actions had not always coincided wdth his words, and it was only in the 
presence of envoys from Akbar th.at the had been recited in the emperor’s name. Ho had oppo.sed 

jihan-i--Vzjm when he invaded Bcrar, but had repented of his action. It wa.s Faiji who first .serjou.sly 
influenced him, and now that the Dakan was to bo invaded by two large imizerial armies he oneo more 
reeeivc'd an envoy from .\kbar, who conciliated him by promising that the rich district of Nandurbar 
should lie added to his kingdom, Mij'An Manjhu’s appeal to SultSn Murad had deprived Raja ‘Ali HiSn 
of every pretext for standing aloof. 

353 Kalvan in 20’ 30' N. and 71° 2' E. 

Set Miyan Jlanjhii, on September 30, 1595, attacked the African amirs at the ''idy&h, defeated 
thorn aod captured their ‘ King Mot} Shah. It was now that he repented of his message to Sultan 
Murad. — F, ii, 312. 
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than double in number the army of the Dakan, and that even if the latter endured all the 
toils and hardships of a fight against such odds, it would only be to lose all their elephants, 
all their artillery and all that enabled Ahmadnagar to exist as an independent kingdom. 
Philosophers, he said, had said that the wise man was he who refrained from fighting with 
one stronger than himself and appealed to arms only as a last resort. He said that it would 
be the wisest course to flee to the court of Ibrahim ‘ AcUl Shah II and make Bijapur their 
place of refuge, and to appeal for help also to Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah and then, with 
the assistance of these two powerful kings, to return and drive out the invaders. Mujahid- 
ud-din Shamshir ^an replied that if Miyan Manjhii would but remain where he was and 
hand over the command of the forces to him, leaving the duty of fighting the enemy to 
him, he would, with God’s help, make such a night attack on the enemy and so fight 
that the stories of Ddstdn and Qissa-yi-Haft I^vdn should be forgotten. If, he said, he 
were victorious over the enemy, all would be well, and if not, he would become a guerrilla 
leader and would devote himself to harrying the enemy on all sides, and would slay any that 
might be delivered into his hand, would make all roads difficult for them, would cut oS all 
their supplies of water and forage, and thus so encircle them that they would be unable to 
move, and would be reduced to such severe straits that they would return ashamed and 
unsuccessful. 

But Miyan Manjhu was not sure of Shamshir Iffian’s goodwill towards liimself, and 
on the pretext that the army would not follow him, refused to accede to his request, but 
in order to satisfy him, appointed him aitur-xd-umard and commander-in-chief of the pro- 
vince of Ahmachiagar, in order that he might preserve order in that country and protect 
the people, and that the scattered array might gather together under his command and that 
his commands and proliibitions might be obeyed. 

A written farmdn to this effect was issued and Shamshir Iffian wa.s invested with the 
robe of honour of amtr-ul-umard of the country and people. The command of the fort of 
Ahmadnagar was given to Ansar Wian,^®^ one of Shamshir Iffiau's friends and .supporters, 
and he was ordered to repel some of the nobles and some of the people of the kingdom. 

Then Ahmad (Nizmn) Shah, taking with him all the cash and valuables that were in 
the treasury, nearly 300 elephants, the whole of the artillery, all the insignia and parapher- 
nalia of royalty, and about 8,000 horse who had chosen to accomjiany him and to serve 
him, retired disgracefully on Friday, Rabi II, 20 (December 23, a.d. 1595) to Bir.35B 

A number of the great nobles and officers of state, such as Af/.al Iffian, who had more 
experience of the service of kings than any of his contemporaries, now privately assured 
Chand Bibi Sultan of their fidelity to her and entered the service of the Niz.am Shalii house. 
Also Maulana Shams-ud-din Muhammad Lari, the ambassador of Ibrahim ' Adil Shah II, 
Maulana Haji I?fahain, the ambassador of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, Habib ^an, who 
was at that time made an amtr and a local governor, the Sayyid Mir Zaman Ri/.avi-yi- 
Jlashhadi, and a large number of other Foreigners, of whom the author was one, withdrew 
from public affair’s, and being no longer content to be associated with Miyan Manjhu 
preferred the service of the Queen to the company of that chief of evil meir. 

3 AccorUiiig to Finahta (u, 312) An^ar Uian was u follower of Miyan Manjhu. 

359 Firishta says (ii, 312) that Miyan Manjhu and Ahmad Shah retired to Ausa, in order to summon 
help from Bijapur and Golconda. Miyan Manjhu had throe good reasons for retiring from Alunadnagar. He 
was apprehensive of Chand Bibi, he feared to meet the imperial army in the field, and his position, as the 
statesman who had invited imperial intervention, would have been most embarrassing 
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Miyaii Maajlui, fearing the opposition of the Foreigners, sent a messenger to Saffdar 
Khan, governor of the city of Burhanabad, ordering him to bring all the Foreigners, whether 
they would or not, with all the artillery, firearms, and munitions of war belonging to the 
govei'nment, to the royal camjD. Saffdar Khan, Habib Kian, Asad &an, and some other 
Foreigners were thus compelled to march, whether they would or not, and join the camp 
of Jliyan Manjhu, but a number of other (Foreign) officers sat at home, closed their 
doors to the world, and refused to join the army of Miyan Manjhu. 

When Chand Bibi Sultan heard of the flight of the traitors and revolutionists, she 
devoted the whole of her attention to tlie settling of the affairs of the faith and of state and 
to strengthening the foundations of the realm and the monarchy and repairing the breaches 
caused by the recent disorders. . . . being. . , . ^59 of the royal family, had 

been from time to time when he came to years of discretion, always scrupulously observant 
of the orders issued by royal authority, and firm in his obedience thereto, especially during 
the supremacy of Miyiin Manjhu, and had always entered into engagements with Afzal 
Khan regarding the repelling of the enemies of the state and evolved effectual plans to this 
end, now that iliyan Manjhu had left the capital empty and retreated, Chand Bibi 
yultan sent for Afzal Man and Muhammad ^an and urged them to oppose Ansar Man. 
As most of tlio chief men and nobles of the state had left the army of Miyan Manjhu, An- 
siir Iffian, koticdl of the fortress of Ahmadnagar, becoming apprehensive of them, prepared, 
in pursuance of the instructions which he had received from Jliyan Manjhu, to oppose them ; 
anti as he feared Jluhanimad Man, who was the chief and leader of all the Dakanis, more 
than any of the others he regarded his overthrow as the most important of all the steps to 
bo taken. 

On Monday, therefore, Rabi-‘us-sani 23 (December 26, a.d. 1595) which day was in 
truth, the morning of the prosperity of the good, and the evening of the downfall of the foes 
of the state, having made aU arrangements with his brethren and his partisans for slaying 
Muhammad Man,3«o he sent a man to the Wian saying that he urgently desired his pre- 
sence to consult wiih him and carry out certain important affairs of state. Muhammad 
njian, as I have heard from him, trusting entirely in God’s mercy and goodness, went with 
a few of his sons and relatives to the fort to confer with the wretch Ansar Man. Ansar 
Man, making the excuse that the consultation must take place in private, first took the 
Khan to his own c^uarters, he having posted there a body of troops to whom he had given 
instructions to attack and overpower the Man when he should give the signal. Muham- 
mad Man, ignorant of the wiles of his enemies, t ntered the quarters with two of his sons 
and one other of his relatives, but Multan Wian Sayyid Hasan, Ahmad Shah and Shir tflian. 
although they were ranked among the partisans of Ansar Khan, secretly associated them- 
selves with Muhammad Man, and had already entered into an agreement with the Queen s 
servants to bring about the downfall of Ansar Khan. The.se men suspected the design 
of An.sar Man and were doubtful of hi.s intentions regarding themselves. They therefore 
seized the door of the quarters and allowed no one of Ansar Man’s men to enter. Anijar 
Wian began to ask Muhammad Man’s advice on the matters in connection with which he 
had called him and, in the midst of his conversation, made a sign to his brother to slay 
Muhammad Man. An.sar Jean’s brother laid his hand on his sword and was about to 

959 These blanks in the original MS. may be filled in as follows : — ‘ Muhammad Slil’i: of 

MuUibbullah ... a connection .... Muhibbullah had been the foster-brother of Murtafa Nizam Shah. 
— F. ii, 312. 

3*0 According to Firishta (li, 312) Chand Bibi commissioned Muhammad Khan to slay Anoar Khan. 
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attack Mukammad &au, when the latter’s sons, becoming aware of the guile of then’ ene- 
mies, drew their swords and attacked the bi’ethren and partisans of Ansar Khan. Ansar 
Khan now attempted himself to attack Muhammad ^an, but Abu’l Qasim placed An.sar 
Khan in front of him like a shield and the wieked Ansar Wian received his brother’s sword 
in his breast, and it came out at his back. Muhammad Hian then stretched forth his hand 
and seized the sword of Ansar ^an’s brother ami by main strength uTenched it from his 
grasp, and struck him so shrewd a blow in the chest with it tliat its 2Joint came out of his 
back, and he and his brother, those two leaders of strife and wickedness, both fell, and the 
days of their treachery and eleceit came to an end. Although the sons of Muhammad Kiair 
were wounded, yet, by God’s grace, they obtained the mastery ov'er the partisans and 
brethren of Ansar Hian and separated the wieked ones of the kingdom from its lo3"al subjects 
and freed the realm from their vile existence. 

When Muhammad ffian and his .sons had finished with An.sar Khan and his partisans, 
they cut off Ansar Khan’s wicked head and exhibited it at the door of the palace, without 
which his followers were trying to gain admittance in sj^ite of the resistance offered by 
Multan Wian, Ahmad Shah, Sayyid Hasan, and ‘Ali Shir Wiaii- When his followers saw 
the severed head of their leader they desisted from fighting and submitted to the victors. 

Muhammad Wian, after slaying An?ar Wian, waited on Chand Bibi Suluin and related 
to her all that had occurred. A royal command was issued to the effect that the traitor’s 
head should be 2)laced on a spear and ^laraded thi’ough the bazars as a warning to other 
traitors, and that the good news of their victorj' over treason should be published abroad 
both to high and low in the kingdom. When these orders had been carried out Chand 
Bibi Sultan, in order to allay the fears of all, showed herself on one of the bastions of the 
fort, like the sun in his glory, with the roj’al umbrella over her head. When Mujahid-ud 
flin Shamshir Wian, who had undertaken the defence of the fort and was engaged in col- 
lecting men to oirpose the enemy, as has been said, heard of the death of An.sar Iftan and 
of the a2rpcarancc of Chand Bibi on the bastion of the fort, he hastened with all his sons to 
2)ay his respects to her, and his exam2ile was followed by Afzal I^an, while Nur Muhammad 
Khan had outstri2iped them all in 2)aying his rcs2Jects to her. Then all the nobles and the 
people of the city, both great and small, hastened to the bastion to do her reverence. 

In the meantime an army was seen approaching the city from the north, and reached 
the neighbourhood of the ‘idgah. Some of them galloircd up to the top of the ‘idgdh hill, 
and the rest of them marched towards the city. 3 «i 

'Tho advance of the imperial army had been delayed by the quarrels between Akbar's son, Sultan 
Murad, viceroy of Gujarat, and the Khanldianan, Tlio prince had insisted on the Kliunkhi'inan's joinin'* 
him in Gujarat, that they might advance together on Ahmadnagar, but the Khankhanan, with whom was 
Shahrukh Mirzd of BadakhshAn, refused to march as a mere follower of the prince, and maintained that each 
should march from his own province and that they should converge on Ahmadnagar . The prince, angered 
bv tile inA dilatory movements, began his march on Ahmadnagar, and tho WiAnklianan, leaving 

Sluihml^ IVlirza with tho guns, heavy baggage, and main body of his army, hastened forward and met the 
prince on Docomber 11, 1595, at Chandur (20° 10' and 74^ I.") 'E.) Here ho showed so little respect to the 
prinoo that for some time the latter would not receive him formally', and their relations wore further cinbit 
tcred by a violent quarrel between .Sadiq Muhammad I^an, the prince's tutor, and .Shahbaz Kh.an, ouo of 
the iOiAnkhanan’s chief oi/u'/w However tho army advanced aud tho Khan khunan arrived before Alimachia- 
gar, Bs stated here and by Firishta (ii, 312) on Deoember 26, 1595. 8 co Akbanidma. 
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Xuij.iii',’ i;.-a :!;ia iiiu' iiic.i I'lni ;irm\- of the ilujhiiL was so near at hand. Some 
thought it to hi“ th'.- aiu-y of .'tihulat Khiia, while other.s thought that it was the army of the 
Africans. ,S!iaim.liir Khan a man out to then to ascertain the truth, and he returned 
with tiio new.s tliat the arii.y v.as the Kliaiikhai'au's and was the advanced guard of the 
iirusjiuls. Whcji the noble., and the garrisoji of the fort learnt of the arrival of the Mitsui 
nnuy, they sent out some guns agaiii't them and opened lire upon them with a view to 
lireaking their lins, wliicli had tio'.v n-ueh ;! the edge of the plain of the Kulu Chabutra, 
and u.scd their utmo.st emkavoais in ivpairin- and .strengthening the defences and 
preparing every thing that \va-> uec 's,arv for the siege. 

As the day had now drawn on (o ewning the Khduldiaiuiu’s army did not halt longer in 
the neigliboui'hood of the fort, but ivim d gad joined the Khankhaiian who had halted near the 
old garden of the watercourse, andk; 2 Jl careful watch all tliat night until the breaking of the 
true dawn on the following morning. Ciiiml llibi Sultan also paid attention to the need.s 
of her subjects and appointed jiuha mnat! im in v<ikil and ainir-ul-uniard as a reward for his 
great services, enlru.ding to him the duty of t’oitiiytng and defending the fort, and warning 
him to c'Xereise all possible co.iv in t’l,' e xceution of these duties. The protection of the poor 
subjects living without the fort and th ■ rlu. ol m.-jting tlie tneniv in the field were entrusted 
to Mujahid-ud-din Shaiii'lur l^an, with whom were as.sociated Nur Muhammad Zaman and 
a numher of other brave ofticeis. 

The next day was Tuesday, Rabi-'u-.-.s.ui; rl t (December 27, .i.n. 1595). The Klianklianan, 
detaching a munber of his chef oiliei.i.; t'> jusv Mt the.' city and Burhanabad and to look 
to the safety of the poor innabitauta pMa-ki ucd a gt-mral a!un'',sty to all, both small and 
great. A number of tlie poor and w.-.uv da^it. r, m tin- suburbs, who had remained in their 
houses becau.iC they liad no mcaus (.g d'aii -pnigjug ilici'is:, Ives and their projicrty within the 
city, were much reassured by iiie po A u.i.U iou of tiiis amnesty, and took advantage of it 
to move into tlie f(jrt and into oi.'i.er fortifi.d posis. 

Oil this day Xur Muliaiu irid Zaman wa, deputed to .summon Sayyid Jalal-ud-din Haidar 
and brought tliat Sayyid and his noble sons to court, and Af-zal I*an was deputed to summon 
the ambassadors of the Sultans of the h),ikcUi and brought tlios*' Iw'o jiillars of the faith and of 
til ' .state to couic , and on ine same daj* a b.ittt' was fought between Miijahid-ud-din Shamshir 
Idian and his loyal aiiiiy on the one side and a force of the MuHiul.s which had had the temer- 
ity to occupy the plain of the Kuld Ch'ib-'ilm on the other, and in the battle Nur Muhammad 
Zaman (hsplayed the valour which is evm the marksif iSayj’ids, and with a small force charged 
the compact mass of the Murhul .army and scatl -r.’d it. Wlien the garrison of the fort saw 
the standards of tlie army of Abmadn ig.ar borne Iriumtihainiy aloft in the hour of victory, 
their courage was renewed and the d.-sspair and discouragciiu nt which had afHictcd them 
di.satipearetl, so that they took the lieM valiamly, confid'-nt of victoryu 

In the evemiig of the same day liie army ol the liigliborn and .successful prince Shah 
Murad, with his great ui/mn and f^.iiiu sucli as .Mir^d Sh;iliru]J_i, governor of Badakhshan. 
Shahbaz Kbaii, Sadiit Mutiaiimuid Khan. Hivyid Murta -a and the rest of the amirs and officers, 
an army .swift to shed blood, covering with its host.s both mountain and plain, darkening 
the sun with its dust, and advancing like a ti mpcstuou.s .sea, arrived at the environs of the 
city, and encamped near the garden of the old watercourse, which is called the Bdg]i-i-Bihiaht, 
where the prince s pavilion wa., set up. 

(To be conliiiued.) 
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Report op the Shpeeintexdent, AscHiEoLOGicAL 

SuEVEV OP Bubma, 1921-22, by Chas. Dckoiselle. 

Rangoon Government Press, 1922. 

Like all Mr. Duroiselle’s work, this Report is 
extraordinarily full and instructive ; and it is 
to be hoped that the Government of India, under 
the new arrangements necessitated by the Reform 
Scheme, will leave the Provincial Government and 
its Archreological department to carry on unmo- 
lested the work they are now doing so well. A 
list of 102 ancient monuments in Burma, to bo 
maintained by the Imperial Government, ha.s be.-n 
prepared, ranging from the seventh century remains 
at Prome to the comparatively modern structures 
at Mandalay. If one may judge from the very 
inadequate sum allotted by the Indian Government 
during the year under review for the conservation 
of Burma’s historical buildings, as well as from 
the evidence given in the report of the interest 
frequently talcen by Birrmans themselvjs in the 
exploration and maintenance of their country's 
antiquities, it is obviously desirable that Areha'o- 
logy in Burma should be a provincial subject. 
As has been the case in India, careless vandalism 
on the part of the local authorities has still to be 
reckoned with and forestalled by the Arch.'cologic.nl 
department. An instance occurred at Amarapiu'a 
where, in defiance of the law, permission was graulcd 
to a Muhammadan merchant to erect a factiji’y 
on the site of the old palace ; and though (he 
continuance of the work was ultimately prnliibit- 
ed at the instance of the Siuvey, the remains of the 
ancient walls had already been dismantled to provide 
a brick foundation for the ojjproach to the factory. 

Excavation at Sameikshe yielded among otlior 
things a tablet of King Aniruddlia (1041-1077), 
a bronze Bodhisattva of the eleventh century, and a 
small votive tablet containing figures surmouuted 
by a legend in North Indian cbaraciors, wliieli. 
unfortunately, ai’O too faint for dcciplr riu’-iit. 
It is clear that this region once contained an im- 
portant settlement, and further exjrluratiou of 
the numerous mounds a few miles from Sam.-ik- 
she will probably give iiiterestina results. At 
Pagan other votive tablets wore fouiul eot'.l.ti.uu'; 
legends in Soirskrit, Pali, Burmese and I’.rl uu;;. 
which date back to the eleventh and tw.-lfth em- 
tm-ies, and it is proposed to puiilish full detail-, ot 
them, as well as of many similar tabl ts ua.’aitb -d 
during the last few years, in Epigraphit .-ef/.t/eo. 
The pictiues of Mongol soldicr.s, found at Pagan 
in company with a portrait of a Buddlua so.tter] 
in European fashion in a high chair, .are womkr- 
fully lifelike and give a very good idea of Kul-lai 
Khan’s warriors. Equally interestiiig are the leitro- 
sentations of Cliristiaa crosses, which Migta-'-f the 
presence of Clu’istians in tho Buddhist metropoli', 
between the sixth and thirteenth centuries. Mr. 


’TOTICES. 

Duroiselle holds that these symbols reached Burma 
from tho nortli-w'est and not, as one might suppose, 
through the Nestorian Christions of Madras. After 
a suecin'et review of the avails ble evidence he ascribes 
the presence of these crosses in the midst of a group 
of M.augolo-Cliinehe portraits to the influence of 
Christien soldiers serving in the army of the Great 
Khan, who entered Pagan in a.d. 1287. The testimony 
of Marco Polo appears to support this conclusion. 

Space doss not jeermit of more than a passing 
rek rence to the subject of European influence 
on the old paintings and carvings at Amarapura, 
wiiieli is discussed iu tho Report ; and we press 
forward to the welcome announcement that the 
Siuoerintendsnt has nearly completed for pubh- 
ca.tion a tiustworthy guide-book to the Palace at 
ilandakiy. No one is bettor qualified to explain 
tho details of a structure which, iu his own words, 
is ’■ the last , and only one preserved to us, of 
a long series of .similar structures built by succeeding 
dyu'.sties at the numerous capitals of Burma, . . . 

Its pl.m is not lu-Tcly old inditui. but rather pan- 
.V'-iatic, for its prototyp('S were found scattered over 
a vast stretoh of cormiry from Patna to Peking, 
and perhaps as far as Nineveh.” Contemplation 
of tho former home of Burmese Royalty may thus 
im-chaueo help towards a livelier conception of 
the appearanca of tho great Mauryan palace 
I at Pataliputra in the days of Cliandragupta and his 
; famous gi-andson. which it.self soem.s to have been 
an echo of the palaces of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Tho }-car under roview witnessed the completion 
of n li.st of European crmetorios ana tombs 
, in Burma, eoutamiug inscriptions anterior to 
, 1858, the oarlied record of this type being dated 
1082, and abso the provision of an inscribed marble 
tablet on tho remains of the old East India Com- 
pany's factory on Hainggyi island in Ba.ssoin. Other 
noteworthy features of the Repoi t are the list 
of dates iu tho Biu’mese common era appearing 
111 the '■ lasc.-iptlons of Pagan, Piuya and Ava ” 
with their EiigUsh cquiviileuts, — a work which has 
heou admirably performed by Diw.ui Bahadiu' 
T.. D. S. Pilkii Av.irg.il of iMailras. — and secondly, a 
lii-.oussioii of tli’kgendof ll'n ei ndtoy the Eartli- 
g-iddcs.s, the oiie.n of which, based as it seems to bo 
uiion purely oral tradition, i.s at present undetermin- 
cil. A valualile eoulribution by Jlr. s'an Shwo Bu, 
iMni'i-ary arclivologleal oOicor for .Vraican, forms the 
■•inclusion of a record upon which tlie Government 
)i' Burma can bo heartily congratulated. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

.'.TER Mur.itAM, by W. Irvine, I.C.S. {Retd.); 
edited by jADrx.tTTi SarkjVU, I.E.S., vol. I, 
1797-20 ; vol. II, 1709-39. Calcutta : M. C. Sarkar & 
Sous. London : Luzac A Co. 

We wckamo an edition of the late William Irvine’s 
jt-r Mujlii'.ls, edited by Professor J. Sarkar, whoso 
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own scholarly researches in the Mughal period of 
Indian history have gained wide recognition. These 
two volumes open with a short biography of Irvine, 
written by Professor Sarkar, and a list of the books 
and papers which he published during his lifetime. 
From the former we gather that Irvine joined 
the I.C.S. in 1863 and retired as District Magis- 
trate of Saharanpur in 1888, in order that he might 
devote liis leisme to literary work in Indo- 
Muhammadan history, which he first began to 
study seriously about 1875. By dint of constant 
practice he liad made himself master of the Persian 
language during his service in India, and had form- 
ed a fine collection of Persian historical MSS. ns 
the basis of his later historical researches. After 
his retirement also he maintained a Muhammadan 
scribe in India to hunt up fresh JhSS. and make 
copies of them where necessary. 

His plan was to write an original history of the 
decline of the Mughal Empire, to bo called T/ic 
LaUr Muqliah, and to cover the period from the 
death of Aurangzeb in 1707 to the captiu'e of Delhi 
by the English in 1803. He worked so conscien- 
tiously, verifying his reforonoes so often and 
consulting so many sources of information, th a 
ho ultimately completed the tale of only thirty-one 
years out of the century contemplated in his ori- 
ginal plan. Moreover, he laid the work aside for 
about eight years in order to publish his great 
edition of Manucci’s travels and his well-known 
treatise on the Army of the Indian Mughals 
IVe share Professor Sarkar’s profound regret that 
Irvine was not spared to complete the task which 
ho had mapped out. He died at the end of 1911. 
after a long and painful illness borne with admir- 
able fortitude, leaving his hi.story incomplete. 

Professor Sarkar, with whom he corre.sponded 
during his lifetime, pays an eloquent tribute to 
Irvine both as a historian and as a man. Certainly 
Irvine was one of tho old type of studious and 
intellectual Civil Servants, now alas ! well-nigh 
vanished, who utilized their official sojourn in 
India to perfect their knowledge of it.s hi.story, 
antiquities, customs and civilization, in order 
that they might interpret their significance to 
.succeeding generations. Professor .Sarkar realizes 
this fully ; and with tho object of paying a 
tribute to a departed friend and fellow -.student 
in the same field of research, he has taken Irvine’s 
meomplete work and prepared it for publication 

The history commences with the accession o: 
Bahadur Shah and ends with the departure oi 
Nadir Shah from Delhi in May 1739. Profes.so, 
Sarkar has edited the two volumes with discretion ; 
for he has pruned and abbreviated many of tlr 
voluminous footnotes w’hich Irvino had written 
rather for his own satisfaction than for tho purpose 
of illuminating the text, and has carefully revised 
the text Itself from February 172.3, which Irvine 


had left incomplete. Tho latter task has involved 
much labour, for tho narrative has had to be 
checked by constant references to original Persian 
! documents and also to the Marathi letters and 
i reports, which have only come to light since 1898 

I and were unknown to Irvine. Fortunately there 

. 

: IS no one better qualified than Professor .Sarkar 
to perform such a task. 


I 


From a work which every student of Indian 
history ought to read from beginning to end, it is 
fruitless to quote notes or passages. It is full 
of valuable information, historical and chronological. 
In a foreword Irvine him.self descri'oed his task as 
having been “ its own exceeding great reward (the 
only one, I fear, ev'er likely to come to me) ; it 
has served to bridge over the period between active 
life and the first advance.s of old age, and tlirough 
it I have failed to feel “ the weight of too much 
libert 3 -.’’ At some future day the genius may 
arise who shell make these dead bones live : and 
when in a footnote tliis "Gibbon of tlie future” 
flings me a word of acknowledgment, I shall be 
satisfied.” Irvine’s work will live, — thei’e is little 
doubt of that — and bad he known, he might well 
have echoed the words of tho Roman poet ' 
“Noll omnis moriar, etc.” To secure this happy 
consummation of his friend’s long labours in the 
field of Mughal history has been the pious task 
of Professor Sarkar, — a striking instance, it seems to 
us, of the camaraderie which unites the true scholars 
of the East and West. 


S. M. EDW.'tRDES. 


' C.iT.iLOGUE OP THE MUSEUil OF ARCH.EOLOGY AT 
Saxchi, Bhopal State, by Maelvi Ml'hamiiad 
i Hamid, B.A., and Pandit Rvm Chandra Kak, 

: B..Y, and Mr. Rampka.sad Chanda, B..A., with 

a foreword by Sir .John Map.shall, Kt., O.I.E. 
Calcutta ■ Superintendent, Government Printing, 
India, 1922. 

i In the foreword to tliis catalogue of the Sanchi 
I antiquities Sir John Marshall explains that it is 
intended partly as a complement to the Guide 
to Sunchl, which ho has already publi.shcd, and 
partly as a supplement to tho larger and more 
elaborate monograph on the monuments, which is now 
being prepared. Of tlie anticpiitics now in the Sani-hi 
>ruseum. wliich was built, furnished .and arranged 
i under Sir .lohn Marsh.all’s supervision, .some were 
! discovered in tho jungle which forraerh' enveloped 
I the ruins, and otliers were unearthed in the course 
I of tlie excavations carrieil out bj’ the Archteo- 
I logical Survej'. To the three .'\s.sistants to the 
! Director-General of Arclneology, whose names 
! aro given above, the task of de.scribing the exhi- 
! bits wu.s eiitrusteil, tlicir work being assisted in some 
measure by Sir .John Marshall himself, and these 
being verified by Monsieur A. Foucher. As a result 
the catalogue is lucid and complete. 
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The exliibits herein described comprise many 
figures of Buddlia, in varying conditions of pre- 
servation, dating from tlie seventh to tho tenth 
centuries A. D. No. 1 9, which was found in a stupa of 
the seventh century, is declared to Iiave originally 
belonged to a shrine of the earlj- Gupta period 
and to have been placed in the stupa as an object 
of special veneration when the shrine fell into 
decay. Instances of the practice of burying older 
cult images in stupas liave been met witli at otiier 
sites examined by the Arcliajological Survey, and 
together with tlie cliaraeteristics of the figTire 
itself, serve to establish the probability of it.s later 
enslirinemeiit in the stupa. The catalogue also 
describes (No. 32) a statue of a corpulent male 
figure seated on a foiir-legged chair, which is 
suppo.sed to represent Jambhahi. One of the 
ino.st important exhibits in the Hoofed Hall is 
the Capital of an Asoka Column, on which geese 
and lions are depicted with remarkable fidelity 
to nature ; another i.s a staiidarti bowl of Mauryaii 
workmanship, pieced togetlior from fragments 
and partially restored. Some of the fragmeiits 
of stupa gateway.s are remai kalile, as also are 
tho relics, here shown, of the Early Kushan and 
Gupta .schools. A. S3, for example, coiilains 
an inscription in Bralimi characters below the 
sculptures, which are ascribed to the Mathura 
school, and date back to Kushan dominion m the 
second century a.d. Iti the inscription appeals 
the name of an unkneuvn King — ^'a.smish.'ma — uho. 
it 13 suggested, may have been a foreigner 
who assumed power in iMathura after the fall of 
\'asudeva Kushan. 

Other antiquities inchtde iron .spearhea(l.^ 
daggers, arrowheads, monastic and househoU! 
utensils, knife blades, razors, artisan's tools am 
a variety of bronze ami copper objects. Parii- 
cularly intere.iting is an ancient " smoothing 
ploughshare,’’ intended to be worked l y bullocks, 
and used for removing old stubbie from trie fields. 
A speci.d section is devoted t<) e.trly gliz.^.l pottery 
ilating from Hie third ('iiluiy no. lo the 
first century a.d. and lo the terr.i I’.n'.is found 
oil the site. The catalogue is illuimiuil cd .ind 
emhellisjied by a .set of excellent ])hotOL'ra|>hie 
plate.s. of whieh Nos. Ill, V, \111. N. X 1\'. XV 
and XVIII aro particularly nil cre.st iii._ ttn John 
.Marshall and his assistants h.ive pro'lu.od in Ibis 
catalogue a haiitly volume of perm.nii'nl value 
to autiquariiiiis and others who \ isii S,.nchi. 

S. M. Edwvrdes. 

An'NI-'al Report of the DiitncTou-GEXEitAi. m- 

Ai!CTI.eoi,ijgy IN' India. 1019-20, by ,SiR -Toiix 

M lUSHAT.L, Kt., C.I.E. Calciui.i ; .Sujii-nnteii- 

dent, Government rrinting. Imli.i. 1922. 

This report oiieus with a sneemet .survey of the 
expenditure incurred during th.e year upon tho 
conservation of ancient monuments, as contjiared 


with the amount spent during the five years im- 
mediately preceding tho outbreak of War. As 
one would naturally suppose, the Archaeological 
pepartment, like other departments, has suffer- 
ed from lack of funds and from the great rise in 
rates and wages which has occurred since 191.5. 
In consequence, in the Northern Circle alone about 
120 estimates for repairs, amounting to 
seven lakhs of rupees, were awaiting allotment 
of funds at the close of 1919-20. Nevertheless 
the Department has much solid work to its credit, 
and has ocea.sionally been assisted by generous 
donors like the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan, 
who paid for the construction of a chcittri to maik 
tho site of th.e tomb of tho Empre.ss Jodh Bat, 
wife of Jahangir. In the Paiijab a small monu- 
ment was erected to mark the site of the Kiln of 
Bnddhu. who was briclnnaker at the Court of 
j .Tahangir and played an active part in the Ivuild- 
ing of that Emperor's city of Lahore. The Jain 
: community of -Jhansi have agreed to provide tho 
j funds required for tho repair of the Jain temple 
i m the Fort at Doogarli — a work which could not 
I be undertaken during the year under review owing 
to the prevalence of famine in the district. The 
Western Circle was more fortunate, for the Clov- 
ernor of Bombay decided to raise tho Local 
I Government's contribution towards the 
1 repair and maintenance of momunents from 
I lls. 40.000 to r>s. SO. 000. to which the Government 
of India added a grant-in-aid of Rs. 18. .109. 
Much nece.ssary work was thus rendered po.ssible 
on the famous rclic.s in Bijapur, Champnner. 
.\hmadabad and other places. A protecting wall 
was parti.dly completed roun.l the site of the 
famou.s Gol Gnmbaz, ajid tlie prccinct.s were 
entirely cleared of prickly pear, cactus, and the 
ruins of mad huts which h.id accumulated f..!' 
(•enturic^ in tlie cutu-tyard. Debris, trees aiul 
boulders were likcwi.se removed from the Ele- 
pli.mta Caves in Bombay harbour, whieh have 
fur years becii neglr'cteti. des[uie tlieir areh.eo- 
l.i'rical importance and theii- po[m!arity a^ a 
vi-itoi's' resort. 

The r.-'port mentions an interesting account 
by Mr. Lonuhiir'-t of the paltc.'-. witliin the C'liau- 
dr.igiri fort in the Chittur Di.-^t rid. which .ipjiear 
to Ivlong to the seventeenth ceiifiiry. Wh.atevcr tlicir 
preci-;e age in.ry be. there is little doubt tlint "it 
wa-- to tills place tliat the royal house of Vij.tya- 
ii.tgar betook their fallen foituue.s towards the 
( lose of the sixtcoiith renUiry." Tho King’s P.ilacc 
.lerive.si special interest from the fact that ‘‘ in 
1(!39 .a king n'lmed Range., who was ruling in 
Ch.indragiri. lieard that the English, who in 192.5 
had moved their lai tory from IMasulipatam to 
Armegaum. were dissatisfied with the results 
of their trade in that pine. .\n invitation was 
therefore .sent by tlie Kulaha.sli Poligar to Mr. 
y. 1 1,.- Su|)eriiiteni!ent of the Company’s Factory. 
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to settle \rithin his dominions, which extended jewellers’ and lapidaries’ arts and the art of glass- 
to the coast. Tiie offer was accepted, and Mr. making had reached a high pitch of excellence long 
Day visited the Raja in his palace at Chandragiri i before the third century B.c. 

in 1039, where in 1040 a grant was made of a small ! In Western India the chief discoveries were 

■strip of land on the coast, the first ever possessed ! the old Palace of the Peshwas in Poona, to which 
by tlie Briti.sh in this part of India. To protect I allusion has been made in a previous review, and 
ilioinselves against the danger of attack from j a Cue old C’halukyan temple exhumed from below 
their restle.ss and lawless neighbours a fort was ; the inner wall of the fort at Sholapur. Excava- 
built and named Fort St. George, after the tradi- i tions in the Ganjam District of Madras resulted 
lioiial champion of England.” A curious feature i in the discovery of interesting Buddhist remains, 
of tlie palace is that it posses.scs no entrances on I while among the remains unearthed in Btrrma 
tiio south side, although this may bo regarded j were some stone axe-heads, which are declared 
as its front, all the entrances being on the north. | to date from the close of the Pliocene or the 

In Burma tho amount of outstanding con.ser beginning of the Pleistocene period. Epigra- 

vation work is very large, and inasmuch ns some | lihical work of importance was carried out in all 

of the estimates were prepared many years ago, i Circles, among the records examined being four- 

when tlio cost of building materials and local teen sets of copper-plates and a lithic record of 
l.iboiir was much less than it is now, the coinple- tl'o Rashtrakuta Nripatunga Amoghavarsha I, 
tion of the v<uiou3 items i.s likely to cost double wliose son Duddayya (a name hitherto unknown) 
and possibly treble the sum now .shown in tho i conferred a revenue settlement on twelve terri- 
rstimates. Most of the money available during ■ torial divisions. A Vijayanagara record of the 
tlie year under review was rlevoted to repairing . reign of Achyutaraya records a drought ; which 
the palace at Mandalay and the tombs of King ' 'Icstroycd cocoanub and areoa plantations, and 
Mindon and tlie Burraose Queens. gives details of remissions of rent fixed to lighten 

Sir John Mar.shall gives an interosting summary the burden of the distressed cultivators ; while 
of further exploration at Taxila. Among other eu important inscription, discovered at the top 
finds at Sii'kap were a flask of green glas.s, the 'J* the Uparkot Fort in Junagadh, was examined 

first intact specimen of a gla.s.s ve.ssel found in •>>’ Baaerji and found to belong to the reign 

Nortli-Westeni India ; pieces of Chinese jado ti' Kshatrapa Jivadaman I. Six new in- 

which throw an interesting .sidelight on the ques- ' seriplions were discovered in Burma, two of which 
tion of tho Far.Ea.stevn trade with India in those definitely refer to King Tissa, hitherto known 
e.'u’ly days ; a hoard of copper coin.s of King Condo- legendary King of Pegu, and three epigraphs 

pliaics and other Indo-Parthina Kincs : and ' '-in terra cotta votive tablets were also examined, 
1 .ippcr ornaments, some of which afford a strik- einf of which, written in Burmese, shows that 
iiig illustration of the evolution of a bird-head c-leventh and twelfth centuries a.d. the 

motif from the .simple comma so familiar in tho Burmese were still using words derived, not from 

"dot and comma" pattern of Soytho-Partliian f**® Southern Buddhism, but from the 

-lit. Pcihnps more intore.sting tluiii these was Sanskrit. 

.1 C-inclhara stauictte. rcprc.scul ing a female clad f’**® r®Port is embellished with admirable photo- 

in tunic and .-viri, lioldiug a lotus iu ber rii-ht band. ft'a()lis of some of the chief monuments mentioned 

'In the (ianrlhara School fignres cniuplctolv in Director-General, and of the relics disco- 

tli3 ronncl. r-uch us this one. are exceedingly rare. vered m the excavations at Taxila, Mathura, 
and wluU adils still further to itrs interest and Nulanda, and in Burma. The work of the 
v.iliie is the fact tliat it can be assigned with cer- -\rch:cological Survey is so important and its 
t.iinty tn a date not later than the iniihlle of tho aebievomonts have hitherto been so creditable 

first century .v.d., thus siij-plying us with a ff'-’-f hope that, even if the Indian 

■' finite l-indiii.tik — wiiero landmarks arc sinnii- ^‘^4 Provincial Governments cannot increase their 

i.'.rly few — in tlio early history of thns School.” grant s-iii-aid. wealthy Indians will come forward 

deeply interesting acouunt is given of Die '■* increa-.ing numbers to finance tho activities 

c nrk .so far can ied out at tlie Blur iMoiiiid. uherc experts who are slowly but surely bringing 

flneo distinct strata h.ive been e.\po--cil. llie top to light the civilization of vanished ages. 

'tratum belonging to the third or fourth century B.C.. S. M. EdW-VEdes. 

tlie second not less than a century older tlian the 

t"P one, and tho third likewise a hundred years .Vx Ixol.tx Ephe.merk, a.d. 700 to A.D. 1799, 
or more older than the seeonil. In tho middle showing tho daily solar and lunar reckoning accord- 

-i.-d lowe.st strata were found beads of cornelian, ing to tho principal systems current in India with 
cev-te. lapis.lazuh, crystal, pearl, coral and shell, their English equivalents, also the ending momenta 
he 'td^ir designs, many of them of tithis and nakshatras, and the years iu difierent 

leau 1 U y fmislied, together with glass beads eras, with a perpetual planetary almanac and 

goo qualitj, wtiieh justify the belief that the ocher auxiliary tables, by Diwan Bahadur L. D. 
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SwAMiKAxxu PiLL\i, I.S.O. I’ublishod uui.br the 

authority of the Government of Madi'as. Superin- 
tendent, Government Press, Jltxdras, 1922. 

This is an extraordinary publication which 
bears striking testimony to the knowledge, inge- 
nuity and perseverance of Diwan Bahadur L. D. 
Swamikannu Pillai. The author’s Indian Chro- 
nology, published in 1911, is already well-known ; 
and Part I of the first volume of this now work 
is really an enlarged edition of the former. It 
contains a very full explanation of the principles 
upon which he has based his Indian calendar. 
The other six volumes comprise a continuous 
almanac from A.d. 700 to a.d. 1799, the period 
from A.D. 1800 to a.d. 2000 being contained in f 
separate work which has also been taken ove; 
by the Madras Government. 

The main object of the Ephemcris, according 
to the author, is to elucidate the solar month and 
day of the Tamil and Malayalam calendars, the 
solar months according to the zodiacal constella- 
tions, the iithi for every day with its ending moment, 
the nakshafra with its ending moment, the 
lunar months and pakshas in use all over India 
the Muhammadan months and days, and finally 
the solar and lunar eclipses, for a period of 1,300 
years. Under each of these heads the equivalent 
English month and date and week-day are given 
throughout. The choice of the year 700 a.d. 
as the starting-point of the calendar is due to the 
paucity of verifiable Indian dates before the eighth 
century a.d. : and although the author, in agree- 
ment with other authorities, inclines to the view 
that week-days may have been known to the 
inhabitants of India for some considerable period 
before the fifth century a.d., yet the rare occur- 
rence of actual week-day dates in Indian litera- 
ture and inscriptions between the fifth and eighth 
centuries made him decide, no doubt wisely, to 
choose A.D. 700 as the upper limit of his almanac. 

Among the many interesting subjects discussed 
or referred to in the course of the work are the 
nature of the adhika and kshaija months, the 
connexion between the solar and lunar reckoning, 
the planetary and eclipse chronology, the Pari- 
padal horoscope, the period of tho Tamil Sangam 
literature, the date of Christ’s birth, the common 
but mistaken belief in tho occurrence once in a 
thousand years of a lunar fortnight with only 13 
days, and in the Appendices the exact date of tho 
death of Buddlia and the astronomical references 
in the MaMbharata. The exposition of the Eve- 
Tables which the author has prepared for the I 
chief siddhantas of the Indian calendar will repay ‘ 
careful perusal ; while as regards tho clay to day- 
calendar, one can only say that the historian and 
epigraphist have at last been fm-nished with a 
comprehensive work of reference which gives 


them the exact Englioh eciuivaleut of any date 
occurring in ancient Indian records. 

The possibilities of error have been eliminated 
by a very ingenious use of cycles of recm-rence. 
Apart from its value to the historian and epigra- 
phist, the work is also of use in the investigation 
of horoscopes. The author makes no secret of 
his distrust of astrology, and he only accepts 
horoscopes in so far as they offer a means of arriv- 
ing at definite clu'onological conclusions. Thus 
by his detailed investigation of the horoscope in the 
Eangam Tamil work Paripadal, he strives to prove 
that a horoscope can be chronologically verified, 
and that if it indicates the position of five or six 
planets by their rdsis or zodiacal constellations, 
it.s exact date can be definitely established. He 
holds the view that the Indian horoscope owes 
its origin to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy 
and astrology', which in turn was derived from 
Babylonian and Chalda^an sources. It is im- 
possible within the limits of a revdew to discuss 
in any detail a work of this magnitude. Let it 
suffice to say that the Diwan Bahadur’s achieve- 
ment is likely to become a landmark in the 
science of Indian chronology, and that the infinite 
care which he has expended on this work fully 
justifies the official support accorded to his labours 
by the Govermnent of Madras. 

S. M. Edwaedes. 

Selections from Avest.v and Old Persian 

(First Series), Part 1. by Irach Jehanqib S. 

TAR-tpOREWALA. Calcutta ; 1922. 

Dr. Irach Jehangir Sorabji Taraporewala has 
lone a good service to the Calcutta University 
in special, and to all students of Avesta and 
■danskrit in general, by preparing and publishing 
ids excellent Selections from Avesta and Old 
Persian- The book is a vei-y useful addition to 
ilie previous works of this kind, — one from the 
pen of Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson of tho Co- 
’umbia University of America and another from 
;hat of Prof. Hans Reichelt of Germany. We 
welcome this new attempt in the same line from 
■ho pen of an Indian Professor and that a Parsee, 
who, from tho very fact of being conversant with 
■ho belief and ritual of his people, can do justice 
to Iiis subject of translations and notes. I had 
the pleasure of hearing Dr. Taraporewala’s lec- 
tures on Philology in tho University of Bombay, 
some years ago, and I had also the pleasure of 
having an exchange of views w'ith him on some 
subjects of his pr'S'it wor'j. So, I am in a posi- 
tion to speak with some personal knowledge and 
I authority on his work and beg to say that Dr- 
Taraporewala’s work is sound and aims at per- 
fection. On tho one hand, by a iong stay and 
.-.tudy' in the centres of learning in England and 
Germany, he has well acquired the present criti- 
cal method of the West for learning and teaching 
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Iji-i ; iiud oil tile other iiaiict he has iii.-i 

oiva ideal of tlio East to ciitei' into the iiuxer or 
religious spirit of a subject. He has .shoMui both 
these to good advantage in iliis his first attempt 
in the line. These cjuahfications have made him 
a good uonstructive critic in his notes and inter- 
pretations. 

As to his “■ Selections,’’ they were just wliat they 
should be in a first book of the kind. Some of 
tiiem, for example the three brief prayers, all 
forming only eight lines of the text, give one an 
idea of both the author’s critical metliod of learn- 
ing and teaching, and his religious constructive 
spirit of devotion. 

iSir Asutosh Mukerjee has identified iiiiuself 
with the good of the University of Calcutta and 
with him the Calcutta Uiiivov.sily has. as it 
were, identified u.self for tlio-se last fev years. 
He has proved himself to be one of its best, if not the 
best, of its Vice -Chancellors, and needs to be con- 
gratulated. both fur his " characteristic insiglit 
into the clioieo of the teachers of his University, 
and for his choice of subjects for the teaching. 
Wo will welcome the continuance of tlio ” Selec- 
tions.” if not for the selections themselve.5, for the 
\aluable notes and inteiprelalioiis winch may 
go a great way in helping others to understand 
the Avesta from many points of view, 

Jiv.txji J.tMSHEDJi Modi. 

SHiv.tJi AND iit.s Times, by Jadunath -Saekak. 

Second Ed. Calcutta : M. 0. Sarkar & Sons. 

1920. 

Professor Sarkar has carefully ciiecked and 
rcc’isod the fir.st ejiiion of this iinportant liistoiical 
study, which I reviewer! at longtli in vol. XLIX. 
jip. 102 ff. He has performed tiiis work witli the 
conscientious thoroughness that distinguishes linn. 
Tlie only point on which I am inclined to quarrel 
with him is lliat there is still no index. Ttie book 
is so craminotl witli historical names and reierciicfs 
to persons and places and events that an index is 
essential. 1 will give an instance. Professor 
Sarkar draws attention to the faet that among Ins 
eoi'i'octions is the ” position of i’onda in CJi. X.’" 
Coiisidi’i'ing the part jilayed by that loilrc-ja in 
Shivaji's day and the iinpoitaiice to liislory of its 
captures by Sliivaii. such a coi'ieetion is of more than 
ordinary interest. But one liad to seaicli right 
through " Cli. X.,” 22 pages long, before it was 
found 111 a footnote to p. 279. 

Ill my review of tiie first edition I devoted mysolf 
eiiiefly to llie evidence available about the murders 
oi t'iiaiidra Kao iloi'o of -JavU and of .Afzal Klian 
of llijapui'. and I suggested liiat these two matters 
wi'i'O so impoi'laiiL iliat it would bo worth while to 
investigate them in full. In this edition Profes.sor I 
yarkar has added a critical examination of tlio | 
evidence of the Javli tiud Afzal Khan nliair.s.” 
Such a ro-examinutioii in the liist case is timely 


and iiei 'ssary, luoi'ever severe, in view-’ of the version 
given in the Hislory oj the ISlaralha People by 
Mo.ssrs. Kincaid and Parasnis, with -whom I 
-annof hmig mj’seli to agree. 

The que.stioiis Piofessor Sarkar sets himself to 
, .answer in the case of Afzal Khan are : — 

(1) Was the slaying of Afzal Khan a treacher- 
OU.9 murder or an act of self-defence on the part of 
Shivaji '? He answers in favour of the latter view. 

(2) Who struck the first blow at the interview ? 
He answers ; Afzal Khan. 

(.3) Why did Shivaji so elaborately protect his 
person and place an ambush round Afzal Khan’s 
forces ? Because lie was fully convinced that 
-Afzal Khan meant treachery : both were acts of 
common prudence. 

( I) If .-Vfzal IChan meant treachery why did he 
not keep liis troops in readiness for delivering an 
assault or at least for defending themselves f 
Because he believed that the death of Shivaji would 
load to the irnmodiate collapse of his upstart power 
and was ignorant of tlio po.sition and strength of his 
enemy’s forces. '■ The weight of recorded evidence, 
as well ns the probabilities of the case, support 
tlie view that .A.fzal Khan struck the first blow 
and that yiiivaji only committed what Burks calls 
a ‘ preventive murder.’ ’’ 

It seems to me that in this matter Professor 
Sarkar’s further examination supports my own 
statement in tlie former review : “ Here we have 

two unscrupulous foes, each capable of any act 
to gain the object in view — in this case the other’s 
destruction, whether by crafty diplomacy or direct 
murder. Tiie most astute won.” Perhaps that is 
aft.-r all the fairest view of an essentially mediieval 
transaction. 

Professor fciarkar has gone very far into the 
English sources of the time for his now facts, and 
most wisely so. as the British in India were then 
merely clever onlookers of the fights between 
Musalinan and Maratlia with no political fish of 
their own to fiy beyond liberty to trade iieaoeably. 
Incidentally one is grateful to him for bringing to 
notice and extracting from the OH Corre-spoiidince 
and Pactory I’ecordu at the India Office, the Purat 
Cuiisullntiom- and Letters, the Reeords of Fort St. 
(teorijr, the Onne AISS. (India Ollicc). tJie Hutch 
t'acfory Records (India Office). 

Altogether Profes.sor Sarkar has produced an 
edition for which all students of ilaratlia liistory 
will be .grateful to him. A third edition will bo called 
fur, no doubt, and to tliat I cannot but hope lie will 
add an index. In the present one, tiie student 
looking for .such things will not find it easy to 
'liseovcr the whereaboul.s of the account of llie 
liiot liglil of tiie Eiiglisli and Marathas, or Sliiraji s 
letter protc.stiiig agauisl the jaziya. 


K. C . Temple, 
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IN THE CENTURY BEFORE THE MUTINY. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE. Bt. 

I have lately had reason to go fully into the story of the Mutiny of the Bengal Army, 
1857-1859, and have been impressed by two facts ; Firstly, that it wa.s in its essentials a mutiny 
of an army against its employers and not a rebellion of a people against its rulers, though 
local malcontent notables did succeed in making it one in restricted areas ; Secondly, that 
its roots went back to the very dawn of the existence of the Army. The well-known story 
of the greased cartridges with its consequences was merely a symptom of a deeply rooted 
disease. Theobjectof this jaaper is to indicate briefly what the history of the disease ajopears 
to be. I begin the enquiry, therefore, with the foundation that eventually grew to be the 
Honorable East India Company. 

In 1600 Queen Elizabeth, while Akbar the Great was still alive, granted a charter to 
the East India Company of ^.lerchants to trade in India and establish local factories for the 
purpose. Chartered traders and merchants the British in India remained, as one mercantile 
body among many others of varying length of life — Portuguc.se and Spanish, French, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, Austrian (i.e., Flemish). None of the European r.ation.s represented by these 
bodies attempted to set up a rule in the country except the Portuguese and Spanish, who 
created a coastwise empire from Gombroon on the Persian Gulf to Malacca on the Malay Coast, 
to say nothing of the Slalay Archipelago. But the Dutch, English and French had destroyed 
the power of Portugal in India by the eighteenth century, and as regards the native powers 
they had never attempted to establish a rule on Indian soil for themselves. The East India 
Companies quarrelled and fought uith each other and at times ndth local Indian rulers, but 
were always of little consequence politically until about 1750, when the rivalry had dwindled 
down to a str uggle for supremacy between the English and the French. By that date the 
European trading companies had acciuired from native Indian rulers real estate, autonomy 
for their settlements, and trading privileges. Their friendship and goodwill, too, had become 
desirable to local and even imperial potentates. But that was all, for we may except the 
isolated instance of the British Naval exiicdiiiou against; Auraiigzeb in 1685, which uas 
unsuccessful at the time, though it enabled Job Charnock to found Calcutta. At tonomy 
inv^ved self-defence, and troops and fort.s of a sort were maintained to that end by the 
mercantile companies, but they neither held nor sought for the means to possess politically 
either power or influence. It was left to the Frenchmen Dupleix, de Daily and de Bussy 
to seek both in order to cust their British rivals from India . The opportunity for attaining 
their desire lay in the political conditions then existing in that country. 

It is now necessary to turn for a while to the general historj^ of modern India. After 
the effective establishment of Muslim rule at Delhi by an alien from southern Afghanistan, 
Muhammad Ghori (Shahabu’dchn), in 1193, a great number of dynasties, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, arose and fell in variou.s parts, some of them temporarily powerful and of 
large extent. At this period the principal d\-nasties were Muhammadan, ruling usually 
from Delhi. One of them, that of the Lodi Afghans of Delhi, became involved in an ordinary 
family fight for the i.eees.sion, and application was made by one of the parties concerned to 
Babur, then Mughal ruler of Kabul, to iiitcrvonc. This enabled that great and ambitious 
prince to e.stablish himself in Delhi and Avra and found in 1529 a great kingdom, which 
subsequcntl5", through the genius of his cran Aon Akbar the Great, became the Mugh 1 
Empire of India. Under Akbar and hi.s immediate descendants, Jaliangir, Shahjahan and 
Auraugzeb, thi.s Empire over-.- hadowed everytliing up ( ill tlie death of the last n 1707. While 
tho MugJial Itimpire was still a mighty living force, tliere had sprung up in the Deccan a 
series of Muhammadan kingdom of great iini)ortanc(‘ at tho time, now known, first as the 
Bahmani, and then as tho Five Shahi kingdom, s. Their combia.ul territories stretched from 
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sea to sea and formed a kind of barrier power between the Miighals and the South, and 
though they had all been overt!u-own before Aurangzeb died, they left a distinct mark 
behind them and paved the way for ^accessiou as soon as his controlling hand was removed. 
In addition, there arose and fell at the same time the Hindu Vijayanagar Empire of the South, 
yhii li, too, left its mark in a number of independent Hindu States. In further addition 
tlicio arose, in Aurangzcb'a life time, yet another Hindu power under Sivaji the Maratha, 
de-'c.iied to play a leading part all over India in the subsequent centuries. 

Aurangzeb was a great prince, but unfortunately he was also a sectarian fanatic, and 
in the end, as had Muhammad Tughlak long before him, he broke up the Empire he had 
so greatly e.xtendcd during the fifty year.s of his rule. He alienated from the Mughals all the 
Hindus and many Musalmans alike, as his humble tomb near the caves of Ellora in the 
Deccan testifies. The condition.s at his death were .such that it required a man as strong 
and capable as himself to keep the Em23ire together. After his death, however, not one of 
his successors — most of them mere puppets — from 1707 to 1858, when the Imperial title was 
formally abolished by the British, ever even reiiiotely approached his capacity. The result 
asreg.rrcl.s the Empire was chaos, and as regards local areas a rajaidly moving kaleidoscope 
of dynasties and ]jrincipalities. until the British .•^tepiD(‘d in and consolidated power once more 
under a single autliority. 

For the immediate ])ur])ose it is enough to note that when the n j>rc.sentatives of the 
French and Engli>h Companies came to loggerheads and had sufficient armed strength to 
try and oust eadi other from Indian soil hy force, the important Indian powers were : firstly, 
the Maratha local states making themselves felt ev'cry where from their centre the Deccan; 
secondly, the iMuhanmiadan .State of the Nizam of Hyderabad, also in the Deccan, 'nith his 
vassal the Xawab of the Carnatic (East Coast) at Ai’cotnot far from Madras ; and thirdly, 
a quite new and eplieiueral Siate at Serin, gapatara under the notorious Haidar Ali and his son 
Tipu Sahib, vlio had ousted the Rajas of Mysore risen locally out of apart of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, In the north there were the Nawabs of Oiidh at Lucknow and of Bengal at Dacca, 
nominally viceroys of a rci fain ant, the Mughal Emperor at Delhi, who, indeed, is always 
to be found in a misty background in all traii-sar tions of the time till after the mutiny 
itself. 


In the course of the armed commercial struggle that arose out of the rivalry betw'een 
the French and English, the French leader, Dupleix, conceived the idea of interference in 
the affairs of the Indian States. The opjjortunity came when the inevitabl ■ disputes for the 
succfs.sion to the throues of Hyderabad, and Arcot arose. The French backed one claimant 
and tlie English his ri\al as a matter of ])olicy. In the local wars that ensued the English 
were fortunate in jm'sessing a genius in Clive, .so that Duplci.v and his successor de Lally 
were entirely defeated with the aid of British sta j)ower. French influence thereupon dis- 
appeared from India. In the interval the English took Orissa, i.e., the Northern Circars or 


Divisions of the Hyelcrabad State, which had been taken jjosse.ssion of by de Bus.sy, who 
had managed to get control over the Nizam of the day. 

The English had thus become accustomed to the idea of actual rule in India, when in 
1757 Suraju’ddaula, the Nawab (U’ Viceroy of Bengal (by then its actual king, as after 1741 


supervision from tlic Delhi Emperor was not even no.iiinal) gave the opportunity to Clivt 
to seize imwer in Bengal. Suraju'ddaula had at tacked Calcutta and massacred mo.st of iti 
white jropulatiou. Thcit upon Clive had not only reti'ievcd the jJOsition, but after Plassei 
upset the wuole fabric of the Nawab’s rule, and set uj) a relative a.s successor in his capa 
citj of master of the situation. Shortly afterwards in 1764, after the victory of Buxar ove 
ths Nawab of Oudh in combination with the Biitish-made Nawab of Bengal, at which battl 
the titular Mughal Emperor Shah Alam of Delhi was present as a jmrely passive spectatoi 
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the Bengal Nawab Mas superseded by Clive and his son appointed in his place. Clive was 
thus uiKiucstionably master, but he did not push matters, accepting a formal grant of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa from the helpless Shah AJam, who had by this become for all practical 
purposes a pensioner of the Company at Allahabad, to pass later on into the protection of 
Sindia of Gwalior. Li this way the British East India Company became one of the many 
sovereign powers in India, just as were the Nizam of Hyderabad, Haidar Ali of Mysore, the 
Nawab of Oudh, and the various Rajput princes and the members of the Maratha confederacy, 
the Mughal Emperor of Delhi being a mere, though sometimes convenient, shadow to 
all parties. 

After Clive, Warren Hastings acted as an effective Governor from the very first, treated 
the Behgal Nawab as a titular prince, and began to protect Oudh with the Company’s troops, 
especially against the Rohilla Afghans established independently north of the Ganges over a 
Hindu population. The proceedings of Clive and Hastings had so far been merely the 
actions of the representatives of an English Chartered Company, and it was rightlj' felt in 
England that if they were to be supported by the British Crovvm they must be leg lised. 
Hence the Regulating Act of 1773, which erected a Governor- General of British India as 
it then was, created a Council, a High Court, and a system of Government under the general 
superintendence of the King’s Ministers. The Company still remained but with limited 
powers, and the point for the present purpose is that thereafter it was the CroMm and 
not the Company that was ultimately responsible for the action of the Governors-General. 
British rule was legally established in all parts held to be British territory. 

It was not po.ssible in the conditions of Hastings’ time for the British to bo left in placo 
by the rival powers in India, and to understand the next proceedings of Hastings, it is neces- 
sary to exx)lain that the Maratha Confederacy consisted of five d;ynastics ruling in Central 
India, These may be briefly called the Peshwas of Poona (the titular leaders), the Bhonsles 
of Nagpore, the Gaekwars of Baroda, the Holkars of Indore, and the Sindias of Gwalicu. 
In the eighteenth century they made themselves felt from Bombay to Calcutta and from Lahore 
to Madras ; practically over all India. The impotent occujrants of the throne of Delhi were 
always powerless whenever the Maratha chiefs came their May, but they Mere used bj- the 
Marathas for legalising purposes, just as Clive and the British had used them. Taking 
sides in a disputed succession involved the British in Mar with the Marathas, in which the 
Nizam and Haidar Ali of Mysore joined against the English. It came to nothing, but 
in the course of it Sindia of GMalior took the over-helpless Shah Alam of Delhi under his 
protection on his (putting that of the British. Before Hastings left India, Pitt’s India Act 
(1784) was passed and resulted in a Jlinister for India under the title of President of the 
Board of Control, taking all the real power in Indian affairs out of the hands of the Dhectors. 
India was aftervards dc facto governed by the Crown and the Governors-General ahvays 
acted as its representatives. 

The India Act forbade a policy of coiuiuest and annexation, but in the conditions it 
was not possible to follow it out, and every Governor-General found him.sclf, houever reluc- 
tantly, involved in war and its consequences, in or out of India, for the .sake of sub.sequent 
peace. First came the Mysore War of 1790 with Tipu tSahib, son of the redoubtable Hmdar 
Ali, and the acquisition of much territory in Southern [ndia Mith the approval of the Biitish 
Government. After this, when Lord Wclle.sley's important inffuence came to be felt, Tipu 
Sahib, who had been intriguing with France (Napoleon), Mas overthroMn, and there Ma.s 
a still further acquisition of territory. Incidentally the Nizam was definitely brought under 
British protection. Wellesley next put into practice the principle of subordinate alliance, 
t.c., British jirot'-ction of Native .States, beginning Mith the Peshwa of Poona. This pro- 
duced a nar with the Marathas, in the course of which Bhonsle va-- defeated at Argaou 
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Holkar at Dig, Sindia at Assaye and Laswari, while Lake entered Delhi. Sindia had 
ovonun most oi the lands of the Rajimts and all the country between the Ganges and the 
Jumiui and lust them all, As a result ol this war, by 1805 British influence in India, except 
in the Dunjc.b, extended indirectly as far as it does now, and avowedly no one paid any 
atrention to the Delhi faineant Emperor, handsomely pensioned by the British. 

Tlic Home Government did not like this policy of expansion and war, recalled Lord 
IW'lIesley and reversed it. only to create as one result much worse trouble and war later on. 
As another result the Sildis had arisen in the Punjab as a formidable consoUdated power 
under Ranjit Singh, which was keirt at bay als ng the line of the river Sutlege (Satluj), partly 
by a gurnsoii at Ludhiana and partly by that sagacious monarch’s appreciation of British 
strength. As a thud result the Pindari.s, a horde of marauders in Central India, became very 
dangerous, as they worked hand in hand with the Maratha rulers. This gave rise to another 
luaratha Mar, including the brilliant victories of Kirkee, Sitabaldi and Mahidpur over 
tiic Pts-hwa, Bhon le and Holkar respectively. Tlie Peshwa disappeared as the pensioned 
Raja of Bithur near Cawnimre, where he wa-s succeeded by his adopted son, the notorious 
h’aiia 8ahib of the Hiitiny. The Bhortsle’.s territories became the Central Provinces of 
British India, r.nd the Pindaris and other tiiarauders, including the Pathans of Amir Khan 
and Ghafur Khan, ceased to exist. All tliis had been achieved by 1818 under the brilliant 
administration of Lord Hastings. Tlitre was no question now as to which power was 
really ruling in India; — that of the Governor-General under the Crown of England, though 
no.iiinally lui'ler t! e East India Company. Indeed, a little later (1820) in the days of Lord 
Amiicist British action in intervening in another local succession at Bharatpur near Delhi 
was avowedly taken by •• the paramount power.” By 1833 EnglDh was declared to be the official 
language ot tiie country, and by tiic Charter Act of next year Parliament abolished the 
Company as a commercial body ami used it only for administrative purposes, empowering 
the Government of India to pass lavs, and throwing open official positions in its territories 
to English and Indians alike. The Crown tlnrs deliberately assumed sovereign powers and 
no one could say it nay. The only indcjicnUcnt powers now left were the Sikh rulers of 
the Punjab and the Amirs of Sind. 

In 1837 fear of intrigue by the Ru.-^sians, as sucoe.-ivjrs ol the Eastern jiolicy of Napoleon 
biought about, witii the assistance'! f Ranjit Singh of the Punjab, a mismanaged and dis- 
astrous war with AlgncUiisian, and as a I'onscqucncc a war with the Amirs of Sind resulting 
in anne.vation. M idle thcsc ojK-ratioirs were pi'occcding Ranjit Singh died and the usual 
ilynastic intiigucs followed, in the coui.-c of wlucli the British frontier wa-s crossed by the 
8ikns. lour Hard lougnt battles in rajiid .succession at _Mudki, I’erozcshali (Phcrushalir) 
near lerozcporc, Aliwal near Lndbiana, and Nohraon crippled the Sikh jiower. The Sikhs 
Were now under no effective government at all, and two more leriihle battle.s at Chilianv, ala 
and C'ujrat resulted in the annexation of the whole Punjab. Rritish domination did not 
iiieluce hatred in the Sikh soMiers, who rapidly became loyal siqiporters of their former 
antagonists. 


By this time Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General and ruling vigorously, whicli in 
India means restlessly. He was much impressed by the misgovernment of too many of the 
luleis in subordinate alliance with the British power, and as a means c'f improving the 
posiiion of the people, he steadily apphed the old “ doctrine of lapse ”, whereby the right 
ot adoption was refused to childless Rajas and Nawabs and the sovereignty over their States 
uassed to the paramount power, in this case the British. Failure to produce children is 
not uncommon among the highly self-indulgent, and many opportunities consequently arose 
of applying the doctrine. The IMaratha cbieK were the principal sufferers ; — amongst others 
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Satara the remains of the Pe-h\i-a’s dominions, Ihansi, and Nagp re the relic of the Bhonsle 
State. All these were escheated by the British Government. The Nana Sahib of Bithur, 
as the adopted son of the last Peshwa, claimed to be a victim also, but tins was far from 
being the case. The pensioned Nawabs of the Carnatic, too, were subjected to the doctrine, 
and annexation in this manner went on apace. The final and most important annexation, 
that of Oudh, was however ordered from England against Dalliousie’s advice. 

The right of adojition had for many centuries been a cherished right among Hindus 
for religious reasons and from them had been passed on to the Indian Muhiiinmudans. The 
wholesale application, therefore, of the doctrine of lapse not only created a sense of per- 
sonal disaster, but the deepest possible resentment, in the minds of the highly placed classes 
of the population, which had a direct influence on those who took advantage of the Mutin\ 
in the Bengal Army to try and convert it into a rebellion. In 1856 Dalhousie left India 
to die in the next year, and it fell to his successor. Lord Canning, to face the Mutiny, suppress 
it and reconstruct the Government of the country thereafter. 

It will have been seen that in all the preliminaries to the IMutiny the Delhi Emperor 
was not considered by any one concerned in ruling anj' part of India, and that the century 
of fighting in which the British were almost uniformlj- victorious was performed chiefly by 
native troops led by British Officers. 

Disturbance among the Indians, caused by such British proceedings, as these, would 
naturally be limited to the ruling and higher classes, and it cannot be said that the inevi- 
table British interference with the life of the ordinary folk to which the Sepoy belonged 
could have had much effect by the date of the Mutiny. The British were not in a position 
to make changes of anj' consequence m the general civil administration before the date of 
Ha.stings and the Regulating Acts of 1773, and then not to an extent that could touch the 
people as a whole before 1813 when European missionaries were freely admitted, 1829 
when Lord William Bcntinck felt strong enough to abolish the practice of the self-immo- 
lation of widows (suttee, sati), 1835 when the Press was given complete freedom and state- 
controlled education an Enghsh turn, and 1854 when the " Education Charter " was pro- 
mulgated. In the conditions existing in and before 1857, therefore, no opportunity could 
have occurred for these vital acts to reach down to the people. The British system of 
domestic administration could not as such have created general unrest, and so could not have 
helped to create Mutiny. Recent administrative errors of judgment and miscalculations 
no doubt helped to fan the flames in Oudh and Bengal when it had been started, but any 
dissatisfaction among the troops as to general ijublic affairs, exceiit perhaps in Oudh whence 
so many of them came, could only have been such as was caused by the agents of 
malcontent native rulers and notables. 

The que.-tions then that arise on the foregoing remarks arc : How was it that the trouble 
began as a Mutiny and not as a rebellion ? What manner of men were they that composed the 
armies at the disposal of the British Government in India ? Why should the men who had 
followed the British officers to victory so gallantly and so often for a century turn on them 
in the end within a very few years of their last assaults on the armies of the Nativ'c States < 
For it must be remembered that it was only in 1852 that they had returned from a victorious 
war in Burma, that the conquest of the Punjab dated only from 1849, and that, like the 
Gurkhas after their defeat by Ochterlony in 1816, they had not only become the friends 
of the British power, but had actually fought for it in Burma. As is well known, in Janu- 
ary 1857 the cartridges for the new Enfield rifle were found to have been greased at the Dum 
Dum Small Arms Factory near Calcutta with animal fat. The general feeling was that this 
endangered the caste feelings of the Hindu soldiers and injured the religious emotions of 
their Muhammadan comrades, because they had to bite the cartridges charging the muzzl« 
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loaders of those days. The nice of slander .spread, it about that the grease was unclean 
and that the British consequently meant to concert the native soldier.s forcibly to Christianity. 
But how was it that what was obviously a local Iduuder, at once remedied, caused a conflagra- 
tion from Barrackpore to Ambala in the Punjab in three months ? The greased cartridges 
were merely a pretext and not the cause. Besides a political unrest raised b\- interested 
agitators, what was it t 

It is nece.ssary now to go back a little into the history of the Native or Sepoy (sipnhi, 
a soldier) Army of the East India Company. Just as the French were the first to entertain 
th(' idea of attaining political power in India by force, .sf) were they the fir.st to perceive that 
the Indians of the warlike races were capable of absorbing European discipline and of being 
t.urTied into formidable military bodies. The British were not long in imbibing the idea. 
T'bc fir.<t Briti.sh coi'jis formed on this principle was raised in Bombay and soon after Madras 
followed suit, and so when French and Engli.sh met in armed conflict, disciplined native troops 
were employed on both sides. The principles of recruitment and control can be thus stated: — 
recruit only from the warlike classes, induce men of good family to join as officers and give 
these last a good position and sufficient authority, train them all in European style, and 
place them under a very few selected (three only at first) British officers who under- 
stand their prejudices and can treat them sympathetically and well. There was ample 
wisdom in all this, because after all the rank and file of the armies serving the British 
Company came from the same classes as tho.se ser-ving the various Indian rulers, 
Hindu and Muhammarlan, at the time, and in the population that supplied them the long 
continued struggle between potentate and potentate, great and small, had developed a 
loyalty that was strictly personal and not national. Pay the sepoy well, understand him 
and his wavs, treat him sympatheticall}' and thus create comradeship, exact a reasonable 
discipline showing him who is his master, lead him bravely and so win his respect, show 
him too, that the leading is wise and successful, and there i.s no limit to his loyalty and even 
devotion. It had been the nature of his forebears for countles.s generations to follow blindly 
the leader who knew them and knew also bow to lead. It is found in the stories of Muhammad 
Ghori and Alau’ddin Khilji, of Babur and >Sher >Shah, of Shivaji the Maratha and of the 
Navayat adventurer Haidar Ali of Mysore, every one of rvhom, except the Maratha, were 
of foreign origin. The nature of the sepoy wa.s the nature of his ancestors and it helped 
to create the story of Clive. In serving Clive and the English faithfully the sepoy was only 
doinf' what his class had ah\ ays done. It mattered nothing to him that his leaders were 
foreigners and Christians, for they respected his religious ide'as and feelings, whatever they 
were. In courage he had never been lacking. An army thus constituted was .so formidable 
a fi'diting machine that it was not often successfully defied. To quote once more the often 
(juoled words attributed to Sir Colin Camj)bcll (Lord Clyde-) : “ Take a bamboo and cast 
it against a tree, the shaft will rcbouncl and fall harndcss : tip) it with steel and it bc-comes 
a spear which will pnercc deep and kill.” To cpiote further the remark of Sir W. H. Russell, 
the great war correspondent of the time : ” The bamboo is the Asiatic, the steel point i.s tho 
European.” 

At tho same time the bep)oy3, like the rest of the Indian piopulatiun, were credulous 
and excitable on any kind of report or rumour, and liable to outburst.s of unrea.sonablo 
anger on provocation great or small, real or imaginary. They were an easy prey to the 
blgbly placed malcontent and his local agent the agitator. That is to .say, they were liable 
to sudden mutiny and showed this liability from the beginning. Mutinies actually occurred 
in various places and in allarmie.s for all kinds of reasons, serious and frivolous. In some 
cases they were duo to mismanagement. The more important occurred in 1764, 1766, 1808, 
1824, 1843, 1844 and 1849. The Mutiny of 1857 was in fact by no means an isolated or 
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novel occurrence. Calm consideration will show that in the conditions it must always be 
a liability to be guarded against. This liability to get out of hand did not, however, mean 
that in time of war the Sepoy Armies were not to be relied on. Their whole history shows 
the converse. The emotions actuating the fighting man, as the sepoy has always been in 
war and activity, are not those that move him in peace and in action. This same martial 
capacity has also made him work aide by side in a spirit of true comradeship with that 
other fighting man par excellence, the British soldier. 

The Bengal Army in 1 857 was not conducted on the ideal principles, which guided the 
founders of the Sepoy system. Originally the Bombay and Madras Regiments consisted 
of high caste Hindus and good class Muhammadans, but soon different castes and races 
entered and made a successful blend. However, when Clive used his experiences at 
Arcot and in the South generally, and formed the Bengal force that fought under him at 
Plassey, it consisted chiefly of Brahmans and high caste Hindu.s. This peculiarity the Bengal 
Army retained right up to the Mutiny of 1857, but otherwise it was run on the same 
general principles as its predecessors. But there came changes. The number of the Euro- 
pean officers increased and the influence of the native officers decreased. The constant 
widening of the British territories and military responsibilities led to the raising of many 
irregular troops to which the best officers went. The officers left behind began to lose in- 
fluence and the men their old sense of discii)line. Pay, allowances, and pecmiiary rewards 
were interfered with, winch caused the deepest dissatisfaction. The practices of the other 
armies showed that caste prejudices were given too much prominence. Promotion of British 
Officers went by seniority and thus too old or incompetent men occupied the higher com- 
mands. In consequence of all this an insubordinate spirit increasingly prevailed. Add the 
national liability of the sepoy to credit any story of a cock and a bull that any rascal chose 
to bring to him and it will be perceived that by 1857 the Army was oftener than not ready 
to Mutiny. Add again the pohtical unrest caused by the progressive British supremacy 
over the native rulers and their dependants during a long period, and to that neglect to main- 
tain anything like a sufficient proportion (it approached one to six in the most favourable 
view) of British to native troops, and the withdrawal of some of the former for the wars in 
Persia and China. Then one realises that the native leaders began to think that they had 
before them a real chance to upset the British power, and that the sepoy began to be puffed 
up with his own importance and to think that he could safely try conclusions with his British 
Officers. 

In 1857 the Bengal Army was indeed ripe for Mutin}^ Many competent lookers-on 
in India saw this and kept on insisting on it, though the seniority -promoted officers in imme- 
diate command were blind. Dalhousie, too, saw that generally the position was dangerous 
and proposed an increase in the British and a decrease in the sepoy forces. But he was 
sick unto death, and his successor. Lord Canning, arrived just in time to face the irruption 
of the long-rumbling volcano.' 

1 Mr. F. W. Buckler of Cambridge read a lecture on the Political Theory of the Indian Mutiny before 
the Royal Historical Society on J.anuary 12, 1922, which has been printed in its Transactions, 4th series, 
Vol. V, pp. 71 — 100. In this lecture he propounds an entirely new theory of the causes of the Indian 
Mutiny, with a large number of notes giving the places where the data for his statements are to be found, 
many of them French sources. In the .small space available to him ho has not been able to do more than 
merely state his conclusions, which are. however, so novel and so subver.sive of the views I have expressed 
in the present text that I can do no more than just allude to them. No doubt in time Mr. Buckler will 
further elucidate his ideas at greater length and with more detailed references to his authorities. His 
main theory is perhap.s best e.xprcssed by a sentence on page 29 : the main cause, then, was the treatment 
[by the English] of the Emperor [Bahadur Shah]," 
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DETERMINATION OF THE EPOCH OF THE PARGANATI ERAA 

By N. K. BHATTA&ALI, M.A. 

The problem of the determination of tho beginning year and date of the Parganftti 
Era is \^ ell-known to students of anticpuarian studies in Bengal, and discussions up to date 
on tho subject have been neatly summarised by Ba.bu Yatindra Moliana Raya in Volume II 
of his DMknra Itihusa, pp. 392-397, uith the conclusion that it was impossible to solve 
the problem until further materials were forthcoming. He summarises the synchronistic 
dates of eight documents and bases his discussion on them. About two years ago, I chanced 
upon three more documents dated both in the Bengali and in the corresponding Parganati 
year. During tho Durga Puja holidays of 1921, I .searched the collection of old documents 
in my own family and that of another old family near me, and brought to light ten more 
documents dated .synchronistically in the Bengali and the Parganftti Er-e. Three of these 
were already known to Babu Yatindramohana Raya from an article of mine in the now-defunct 
journal G,hastha. but as I had omitted to mentitm the days of the month.s recorded in them, 
they could not then be of much use in calculation. The fresh materials now obtained per- 
mit of a re-opening of tlie topic and an attempt has been made in thi.s itaper to solve the 
vexatious problem. 

As the Parganati Era cannot bo expected to be knov/n to students of antiquarian 
studies outside Bengal, 2 it is necessary to explain that an Era of this name is found widely 
used in the Eastern districts of Bengal on all sorts of legal documents, not the Ica.st interest- 
ing of \thieh are de('ds of sale or transfer of slaves. The years of the era are almost always 
used synchronistically with tlie years of the Bengali Era. The en.iiiest application hitherto 
met uith is of the year 4613 which is equal to about .\.D. 10G3. The iJerishable nature of 
the material — rough, thin, handmade paper — on which these documents were invariably 
drawm up, workerl on hy the moist atmosphere of Lower Bengal, ha.s lost to us all the older 
dooiuueiil.s or made them extremely .scarce. But during the whole of tlie twelfth century 
of the Bengali Era, corresponding to .a. JO. 1604-1793, documents dated in tho Parganati 
Ej-a are very frequently met with. It was ousted from the synchronistic company of the 
Bengali Era liy the advent and currency of the (,'iiristiau Era, vitli tin' enactment of the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 

Tne importance of the Era is that, even on rough caleula-tion, its beginning year goes 
Ijack to about A.D. 1199-1200, the accepted date of the first incursion of the Muhammadans 
into Bengal. This significant feature, combined with the fact that at least two instances 
are knoira of this Era being called the Vallali Era {Sati Vallali)^ makes it very probable 
that some remarkable event in the History of Bengal, connected with the Sena Kings, was 
distinguished by its inauguration. The above probability makes the exact determination 
of the beginning of the Era most important for the History of Bengal. 

Below is given a chronological list of documents hitherto discovered on wiiich the 
Parganati Era has been found used. In most cases, we have the equivalent Bengali year, 
but iu S(jme cases, the Pirganari year .sta.nds alone. 

1 at the Second Oriental funferenoe, Calcutta, 1922. 

2 The Era was noticed, unfortunately under a slightly inaccurate name, in the Imjian Aniigi'ary, 
1912, in my arncle headed “ King Lakjhmana Sena of Bengal and his Era.” 

j Pros. Satina Cuar.dra Mitra, B.A., in Daau Review and Sammilana, b.s. 1319, Bengali Section 

p. 2. o « 

‘ Raya’s Itihaaj^ 11, jip. 394-395. 
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List of Documents dated in the Pargindti Era. 


No. 

The Dated Portion of 
Documents. 

Subject 

of 

Documents. 

Locality whore 
found. 

! Reference and Remarks. 

1 

1 

1 

f =?rrNr5- 

San 461, date the 7th 
, Ashadha. 

Sale of 
Slaves. 

Village Aigada, 
District Ivhulna. 

! 

Prof. S C. Mitra, B. A., in 
Dacca Review and Samnnlana, 
vol. II, Bengali portion, 1319 
B.S., page 172. 

~2 

Pargahati 497, date the 25th 
of Aahadha. 

j 

— 

1 

Sj. Raj’a's Dlinkura Ililidsa, vol. 
II, page 396. 

3 

j ff^ =1^ 

'HTT’mW ^ HT5T- 

San 1117, date the 25th 
Chaitra, Parganati year 509. 

Sale of 
Slaves. 

Village Masura 
in Vikrampur, 
District Dacca. 

Illustrated again.st page 396 of 
Raya’s Dhdkdra Itilidsa, vol. II 

4 

fm ^ q»Tn:3j=?fl 

Bengali San 1151, Parganati 
San 543, date the 25th 
Magha. 

Ditto. 

Village Pa:kpada 
in Vikrampur, 
District Dacca. 

1 

1 

One of the old documents pre- 
served in the writer’s own 
family. 

5 

^rz <t- 

San 1158, Parganati year 5.50, 
date the 21st Falguna. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 

Ditto. 

6 

frw Hq: fpnrsT ^rr%T?n 

^idMi 'H7rr>nr% y'^v 

! ?:rX iPr ? ) »Tr| ^ *rnT 

Bengali San 1162, Parganati 
year 554 .... the 3rd 
Magha, Wednesday, 

Land -sale. 

! 

i 

Village 
Kainarkhada 
in Vikrampur, 
District Dacca. 

Illustrated against page 45 of 
Sj. J. Gupta’s Vikramapurera 
Itihdsa. The reading of tlie 
document printed against it 
i.s a miserable misreading. 

7 

q-’TfW’Sff ' 

H5T <Tr^3j^ 

^rlrsr^ 3,^ f wrTEE. 1 

San 1170, corresponding yeari 
562, date the llthAshadha.; 

i 

Ditto. 

VillagePaikpada,i 
District Dacca. 1 

} 

1 

1 

1 

In possession of Babu Kailasa 
Chandra Mitra of Paikpada, 

8 

Ditto But date the 18th: 
Aahadha. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 

1 

Ditto. 
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List of Documents dated in the Pargandti Em — contd. 


1 Tiie Dated Portion of Subject 

i “I'aia.. 1 . 1 Documents, 

Locality where 
foiuid. 

Beference and Kemarks. 

f as Xo. 7 But date the Same as 

loth A-'hadha. No. 7. 

Same as No. 7. 

Same as No. 7. 

kr 

1*-* |dcngali year 1173 Parganat Land- 

v ar 561, the 25tli (Jui tra, de''.ication. 

i 

Village 

D.fjgamanik, 

Ps Lonsing. 
Distiict Farid- 
pur. 

The document is in the possession 
of Babu Nisikaiita Bhattacharyya 
of Di'igamaijikya from whom, 

Babu Bamanirafijana Datta B.A., 

Sub-Deputy Magistrate, obtained 
it for my inspection. 

11 Bengali year 1 17.5, Paiganati .... 

1 ofifi, the 23rd VaiAikha, the 
lOtii Zulu ija. 

! 


Sj. Raya’s Dhdkdra Itihusa, II, 
page 396. 

l2 Bcug'-.li year 1175 Pargan'iti Sale of 
567. the iuth .-\grauayana. Slave.s. 

1 

, 

Same as No. 10. 

SaDI'A as No. 10, 

13' jfjf r^r% 5 l Ct lophon 

Hts ’frn'5T^p:...H5T ^ . 

'Oo \i'K^ Bengali 

fdrer '-'uT^ir. Manus- 

Nuj JiTij, dale Ui-? 22i,d Bluidra. Clipt. 

Tu. -.l.iy, .ITotli ycai of tin 
t'allali Era. Stik. I»j92. tlip full 

Illiiiill (1 iV 

Village 
Abdullapur, 
District Dacca. 

i 

1 

1 

This manuscrii^t of only 5 pages 
called Srap?t«cffty(7?/a was hun- 
ted out from a heap of manus- 
cripts at a Vaishnava monas- 
tery at Abdullapur hy Sj. 
Yatindramohana Riya and ^ 

myself, about 1914 a.d. 

I"! fR ^-7 37^ RTrsfr Lami-^alc. 

TTJTTrr 7r=73T=dr 

=<r^Rr< ’ 71? ^7. 

Bengali year 1183. Parganati 
‘.t.h CUaitra, 

Village Nagar, 
Ps. Palahg, 

D, strict Farid- 
pur. 

In )jo.s.se.ssion of Babu Ananda- 
natlia Raya of Nagar and 
published in his Bdra Bhui- 
nd, P, 252. 

15 ffn ?T7> Diito. 

jfr 

i \ isTr ^rr^7. 

jiS'aa. 1187, Parganati .778. tho 

I't .-\4vina. 

1 

1 

X'illagc Pai kpfida, 
District Dacca. 

In possession of Babu KaUasa 

Chandra Mi tra of Paikpada. 

IG fR ^r- ' Ditto. 

71;% •' 7 "Jeo q-p^- 

; STTTI TTlJT'r Hfrtjf i ? 717. 

Sa,i fDrgonuti r»8t), liu* ; 

tith MuLihn. 

Ditto. 

1 

t 

! 

Ditto. <, 


The first two documents are not of any use in the determination of the epoch of the 
Parganaii Era, as the corresponding Bengali years are wanting. The following chart has 
been prepared with the synchronistic dates of the remaining fourteen documents. 


*■ - 
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Synchronistic Chart of dates in the Parganati Era. 

The correct dates are jirinted in Chvendon type. 


Bengal^ 

Year. 

Vai&klia . 

Abhadha. 

Bhadra. 

__ 

Asvma. 

Ajital.ajana. 

i 

Miglui 

ral^iica. 

C ttilra. 

1117 1 ; 

1 1 ! 




(3) 2.3th. 
509 P. 

1151 






(4) 25th. 

543 P. 



1 

1157 


(5) 2lst. 

550 P. 


1162 






(6) 3rd. 

554 P. 


1170 


(7-9) 

11-13-ltith 
0(52 P. 







1173 

i 

1 : 




(10) 25th. 
56-1 P. 

1175 

(11) 23rd. 
566 P. 



'(12) 10th. 
567 P. 




1176 

! 

(13) 22nd. 
570 P. 





1183 







(14) 9th. 
574 P. 

1187 




(15) 1st. 
578 P. 




1188 





(16) 6th. 
580 ?. 




Discussion of the Evidence of Documents, 

(a) Documents preserved in the house of Baba Xiii Kdnta Bluilluchdn/ya of Di' ou. 
mdnik. Nos. 10 and 1-. The following chart shows the relat ive position of the t wo dtieuments: 


Bengali 

Year. 

Vai, 

.1 jai- 

I , ! ' - 1 i : : ' 1 

.<9hi. j .Sr». Bl>a. A^v. I KSr. .\gra. I 1 ;ui'. Marin. Tai Cli-u 

1 ■ 1 i 1 i 1 : i i " 

1173 

! 

j j 




1 

1 

1 I 


t 

i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1174 

1 



1 



i 

1 

1 

1175 



1 



j lOth : 

567 P 


It may be seen at a glance that one of the two dates must be wrong. It wo have the 
3G4 Parganati on the 25th Chaitra of b.s. 1173. we cannot have 507 Parganati on the 10th 
of Agrahayana of b s. 1175, 
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(b) Documents preserved in ihehouse oj Babu Kailasa Cfutuidra Jlifra of Paikpada. Noo. 7, 
8, 0 15, 16. Here a^ain, the following chart shows the relative position of the documents : — 


; ! 

■ Vdi. J^al. ' A>hd. ' SrS. , Bha. Aavx ■ KbX. i Agra, 

iuar. ; ‘ . 1 

1 1 1 1 i ; ' 

Paus. 

i 

1 Mnglia. 

I 

1 

pal. Chai. 

1 ! Ill— 1-— . ! 1 

1170 ' 1 1 ' 

1 1 1 562 P. i 1 1 

1 


1187 , 1 

i ’ 1 

' ' i 1st. ' 

,578 P. 



1188 1 

' i ■ 1 

1 - 1 

1 6th. 

j580 P. 




From the above chart it will be evident that if on the 11 — loth of Ashfidha of B.s. 1170, 
we have p. 562, we ought to have 562+17= p. 579 daring the same period of B.s. 1187. 
But v.c find instead P. 578 still continuing on the 1st of Asvina, in a document preserved 
in the same family. So, of those two dates one must be wrong. On the other hand, if on 
the 1st Aswin of b.s. 1187 we have p. 578, there is no obstacle in the way of having p. 580 
on the 6th of Magh of b.s. 1188, as wo find on document Xo. 16. From this agreement of 
Hie latter two dates, we get a valuable hint that the intermediate year 579 began somewhere 
between the bst of A.fvina and the 6th of ilagha following — if fhe.se two dates are correct. 
The agreement between these two dates also makes probable the proposition that the first 
date is wrong and the last two right. 

(c) The Colophon of the manuscript Svapnddhydya. 

The manuscript w<as evidently written by an ignorant scribe, and though he has 
ostentatiously recorded the years of the Bengali Era, the Saka Era and the Valb'di or the 

Parganati Era®, — the month, the day of the month, the week day and the tiihi as well, he 

evidently made seriou.s mi.stakes. If the Bengali year is right, the §akdbdd is wrong ; for, 
the equivalent of E s. 1176 is 1691 .Saka, and not 1692 .Saka, as the scribe has recorded. 
It is reasonable to suppose that he recorded the Bengali year all right ; but in using the 
,Saka Era, generally used by the astronomers, and the Parganati Era which was falling into 
disuse, he could not get the correct years of those Eras. Indeed, in the case of the Parga- 
nati Era, he made a mistake of no less than three years, as will be seen afterwards. 

(d) The Documents as a whole. 

Wi.h these criticisms in view, let us proceed to examine the comjjlete chart. The 
first year to attract our attention will undoubtedly be the year B..s. 1175. In this year we 
have tv.o documents doted in Parganati, from two different place.s. The first one executed 
on Hie dol'd \'iii-';dd:a .shows tl e year P, 56(», vhile the second one executed on the 10th (fi 
Agrahayaiia of the same year .Hiows that (he year p, 566 has come to an end in tlu' mean- 
white and the next year r .567 has begin". AVc find these two date.s agreeing ]ierfectly 
Well wi ll iiio last two dales of (b) above, where ue reccii'i'l the liint that yeans of the 
Pargana'i Fia m.ay loin b< giui .'nmewherc between the 1st of Asvina and the 6th of 
MAgha. We find the documents Xos. 11 and 12, pointing to the same umrsual conclusion, 
and we are convinced that tlu.se dates arc right. With their help, wo can still more limit 
the period within which the tv-ginning of the Parganati years should fall. Wc can now- 
say that these years must begin on some day between the 1st of Aswin and the 10th of 
Agrahayana following. The materials obtained up till now do not allow of a closer limit- 
ation, but the exclusion of the 1st of Asvina lends strength to the supposition that in all 
probability, the years began on the 1st of KArttika and the Era w'as a KdrlRkddi Era.« 

’> I think, there can bo no doubt that the PatSanati Era is meant, 
vol XIX Lak?hmaija beua Era of Tirhut, as determined by Dr. Kielhorn in tlio Indian Antiquary, 
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With the establishment of this fact, if we now look at the chart, we find that dates 
Nos. 3, 4, o, 6, 11, 12, 15, 16, agree perfectly with this conclusion and it should be noticed 
that this correct series includes the four earliest dates. Nos. 7-9, 10, 13, 14, do not agree 
with this conclusion. By looking at the chart it will be seen that Nos. 7-9 do not agree’ 
with the rest of their series. If on the 15th of A.shadha. b.s. 1170, we get 562 Parganati, 
wc should naturally get 562 + 3=565 Parganati on the same date of B.s. 1173. But 
document No. 10 shows 564 still continuing on the 25lh Chaitra of that year. So, Nos. 7-9, 
which have been surmised to be wrong in (6) above do not also agree with their own series 
of wrong dates. It must therefore be absolutely wrong. This is also the case with No. 13. 
It gives us 570 Vallali — i.e., Parganati on the 22nd Bhadra of B.s. 1176, whereas the 
correct date ought to have been 567 Pargauati, no less than three years earlier. It is 
easily seen that No. 13 has agreement with no other date on the chart. It stands alone. 

The dates Nos. 10 and 14 agree with one another and they differ with the correct series 
by only six months. The cause of the discrepancy is very jjlain. Parganati Era was fall- 
ing into disuse and people hei'e and there had begun to forgot tliat it was a Kdrttihadi Era. 
They, in their forgetfulness, used it as the Bengali Era, and instead of beginning a new year 
in Karttika, continued the old year down to the last day of Chaitra, like the Bengali year. 
It may be seen from the chart at a glance that this was the case both uith Nos. 10 and 14. 
The assumption that the difference noted might he due to the adoption of solar calculation 
in one locality and the lunar in other, cannot be supported, as the mistake has been found 
to occur on documents in the same famil 3 ^ executed within a few v'ears of one another. 

The determination of the beginning of the Parganati Era is now a simple calculation. 
ITie year 567 (No. 12) begins on the ist Karttika of B.s. 1175=1690 Sakabda. So the 
Parganati Era began on the Isf of Karttika of 1124 3aka, the '2Sth Sejji. 1202 a.d., Saturday. 

The earliest use of this Era, hitherto met with, as has already been noticed, is in 
No. 1 of our list. The date is p. 461, equal to a.d. 1663. The phra.scologj’ of the dated portion 
suggests that it was the standard i)opular reckoning used in tlie countrj', as it is used alone 
and is not distinguished b}' anj" name. It does not appear whether the date in No. 2 had 
the distinctive epithet ‘ Pargana ti ’ attached to it, as Sj. Raya gives no reference to show 
whence the date is taken ; but the fact that it has been used siiigh' makes it probable that 
this earlj" u.se is also to be classed with No. 1. But it is not of much use to speculate on 
this point without collating many more cailj' documents. The division of the countrj’ into 
Pargands had been effected about half-a-centurv’ piior to our earlie.st document, and the 
use of the Erain and about tliclimitcd area of the par; 7 «n(t of Vikrampur mu.st have soon earned 
for it the distinctive name of the Parganati Era. But even in later v’cars, the Era was 
sometimes used without any distinctive name as wc fiiul on tlocumenls Nos. 7, 8 and 9, 
.while the epithet 'Vallali,' found attached to it. at least ijt two cases, points unmistakablj' 
to its origin and ancient connection. Scholais. with the notable exception of one, tnc now 
generally' agreed on the chronohigv of the 8ena kings, and the fact that Lakshmaua (Sena 
was ousted from West and North Bengal by lkhliya>’uddin Muhammad bin Baklitij ar, about A.D. 
1200, is not seriousl}- disinited bj- man}'. The epithet ValKili attached to the Parganati Era, 
shows that, in popular tradition, it was connected with the dv'nasty that preceded the 
coming of the Muhammadans in Bengal, as cvcrjdhing pre-Muhammadan is VallMi in 
Bengal, — so poweiful a stamp tlid the great king Vallala Sena leave upon the popular 
imagination. Was it in sorrowful icmembrance of the termination of the glory of the 
great king Lakshmana Sena that this Era first began to be reckoned in Vikrampur and 
places around it, the last resort of the descendants of Lakshmana Sena 1 The fond cling- 
ing of the Hindu populace to okl memories gave the reckoning a long lease of life and 
it began to fall into disttse only with the introduction of the Christian Era, 
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(c) Mr. Bloch ) m n n' s Calculation of the date of the Miihaniniadan Invasion of Bengal. 

The latest calculation of the elate of Muhammad’s invasion of Bengal is that of Dr. 
Bloehmann in JASB, 1S75, jtp- 27.5-277. Hi.s conclu.sion that the conciuest of Bengal 
by Muhammatl took place about a.d. llOS-90 is now generally accepted. But in view of 
the determination of the beginning of Ihe Parganati Era, on the 28th September a.d. 1202, 
I think the premises of Dr. Bloehmann may be examined again. 

The following arc the promises on which he based his conclusions ; — 

1. H. 589 — Qutbu’ddin occupies Delhi. 

2. Muhammad appears before Qutbu’ddin in Delhi as an applicant for soldiership 
and is rejected. 

3. After his rejection Muhammad goes to Budaon, where he is given a fixed salary. 

4. After some time Muhammad goes to Oudh where he obtains certain fiefs near 
the Bihar frontier. He undertakes plundering expeditions which continue for 
one or two years. 

.5. He invades South Bihar and take.s the town of Bihar. He then goes to Delhi 
where he rcmain.s for some time in Qutb's Court. 

b. The second year after his conquest of Behar, ho sets out for Bengal. 

Mr. Blochniami ci.>iuputcs that at least -5 years must have been required for items 
Nos. 2 to b and therefore the conquest could not have been effected earlier than 
H. 594. He also considers the following facts : — 

7. Qutbu’ddin took the tort of Kalinjar in H. 599, after which he went to the 
neighbouring Mahoba. where Muhammad Bakhtit’ar paid hi.s respects and 
offered presents from the Bengal spoil. 

bo the conquest of Bengal must have taken place earlier than H. 599. 

Again : — 

8. Muhammad, after taking Nadiya, selected Laklmauli as capital, settled the 
country on an extensive scale by coinin, g nione.v atid establishing Masjids 
and Colleges. ■ 

9. After some years had pa.ssed away, Muhammad invaded Tibet. 

10. He returned rliscomlitted and was a.ssassinatcd at Devkot in ii. 602. 

Muhammad must have taken about b or 7 years in doing items 8, 9 and 10 and so the 
conquest of Bengal took place about H. .595. 

Thus Dr. Bloehmann comes to t lie <'(7nehiSK>n thtit- the conquest took placo in about 
H. 594-595 or a.d. 1198-99. 


(/) Criticism of Mr. Blockmann's conclusion. 

It is not of much use to criticise the premises, which are conjectural and therefore can 
waver on this side or that side by one or two \-cais. I'lom item No. 5, it will be seen that 
5Iuhammad took good care to appea.se his liege-loi<l Qutbu’ddin as .soon as he made the 
daring aggrandisement of the conquest of South Bihar. It is only natural that he should 
not fail to do so again, after his raid on the rich country of Bengal , and that, a-i soon, as possible 
after the event, so that Ins liege-lord miglit not glow smspieioiis of his activities or envious 
of his .success. If x5Iuhammad saw Qufbu'ddin in h. .599 at Mahoba with the spoils from his 
raid on Bengal, the placing of the conquest of Bengal in ii. 594-595 by Dr. Bloehmann is 
certainly too early If a daring servant, after a bold conquest, makes a delay of four or five 
years in sharing his spoils with his liege-lord, he will certainly find no friend in him when he 
arrives to paj his lesjnets. The raid on Bengal cannot, therefore, be put earlier than 
H. 598=a.d. 1201-1202 (Oetolier bsi, 1201— September 20th, 1202). And if the Parganati 
Era jcganou the 28th September, a.d. 1202, the conclusion that the beginning of the Era 
coinci e with tlu laid of Muhammad and the. fall of Lakslimaua Sena, is not arrived at bv 
any very great stretch of imagination. 
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SERIES IV. 

By H. a. rose, I.C.S. (Retired.) 

(Goniiiiued from page 286.) 

Ghai : = Ghari, a tojiiic in wliiel! the crop is equally rtivided between landlord and 
tenant : Cli., 161. 

Ghaink ; a small torch, made at the Khaul mda on the full moon in Magh. and swung 
round the head and thrown into a walnut-tree in the belief that if it catches in the branches 
the thrower will have a son : Ch.. HiO. 

Ghala : field peas ; = Kalao : .S S.. Basimhr, 47. 

Ghali : grass, the right to cut grass ; Ch., 275-6. 

Ghaloti ; a large earthen bin for grain : B., 196. 

Ghara ; a tenant who pays half the produce of his land as rent, after the seed for the 
next sowinsc has been put aside. He may also be liable for .special services : Ch., 155 and 277. 
Cf. Ghari. 

Gharasni : fr. gJiar iva-nni (v. Glirasni) : Gloss.. 1., p. 436. Cf. Diack, Kuhi Dialect, p. 64, 
s.v. Grasni 

Ghara-wanj : a stand for pitchers ; B., 197. 

Ghareri : an animal kept at home {ghar) and not taken to the pastures : Ch., 279. 

Ghari : rinderpest ; SS. Bashalu', 53. 

Ghari : a tenure ; = Ghal 

Ghar-jawantri : the custom of service in lieu of a money payment for a wife : Ch., 154 ; 
= Ghari-jowatri in Mandi, where the term of service may extend to 9 or 10 years : Maiidi, 23. 

Gharthan, = Kandunda, q.v. 

GharCi : lit. ' domestic ' ; ghanl bdcfih is the revenue or rent paid by ajdgtrdrh- from his 
own income as distinguishecl from the hdchh or fixed ])ortion ]»aid by him out of the rent received 
from tenants : Ch., 280, 

Gharwan : land made cultivable by pulling down houses ; Mandi, 65. 

Ghasan ; a grass reserve : Sirmur, 68. 

Ghaughati : an inferior spirit : Sirmur, 59. 

Ghernon phernon : a custom at weddings : Sirmur, 31. 

Gheo ; = ght : B., 192. 

Ghin : Elaeagnits hortensis : Ch., 239. 

Ghiyaru : a collector of ght jtajmble as revenue : Ch., 264. 

Ghondi : a skirt and gaiters combined : SS. Kumharsain, 13. 

Ghorai : a women’s dance, danced in two lines in a circle : Ch., 210. 

Ghorel : a poor soil, much the .same as gahnrt : Sirmur, App. I. 

Ghori : a group of hamlets, smaller than the pargana : SS. Bashahr, 42-3. 

Ghoriana : a money payment into which service is commuted : Ch., 171. 

Ghor-puna ; a game in which twm girls swing round, grasping each other's hands ; Ch., 212. 

Ghortangnan : rent for Gharats or water-mills : SS. Bashahr, 74. 

Ghrasni : Sanskr. grihapravesha, = Gorasang in Kanawar, the rite observed on the 
completion of a new house : SS. Bashahr, 37. 

Ghukrtt bakrft : a kind of loaf (bakru = a square loaf) ; = Gurgura in Churahi : Ch., 124. 

Ghunda : a cotton govii of a special pattern, worn by Gaddi women : Ch., 206; -khard 
karwl, a rite at a wedding in Churah ; lit. ' to lift up the ghundii ’ or the veil of the bride, which 
is done by the boy's motlu'r who gives her a pre.sent of a rujiee or less : Ch., 1.53. 

Ghunkare : heavy brass anklets, worn by Gaddi women : Ch., 206. 

Giari ; a feast held just after the Spring harvest ; Kulu ; Gloss,. T, ]>. 438. 
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GilhrU : goitre ; in Kiilii ; of. Gilra in III : Gloss., I, p. 432. 

Gindi : matting ; B., 196. 

Gindi-brag : a game like ‘ lien-and-cliickens ’ ; of the players one is a shepherd, one a 
leopard, others sheep and dogs. The leopard tries to seize one of the sheep who is rescued 
by the dog : [brag = leopard) : CIi.. 212. 

Girah : see under Ungal. 

Girahi : = Chhanan q.v. B., 108. 

Girasni ; the ceremony which completes a Jiiarriage ; the bride gives the boy gur : 
Sirmur, 31. 

Gobi : a kind of tobacco, not .so tall as the ordinary lamlka or tanuikl and with spreading 
leaves like a cabbage : Ch., 225. 

Godami : == Barhil, q.v. 

God lena, lit. ‘ to take in the lap,' to adopt : Glo.ss., I, p. 903. 

Goha ; = mail, maimre : CHi., 221. 

Gohala : a Brahman to whom aliits are given at a suphandi : Ch., 210. 

Gobar ; waste land on hillsides leading to a .stream : Mandi, 65. 

Goldar : a Police officer, ihdnaddr : S.S. Bashahr, 24. 

Goli : a game plaj-ed with pice or other coins ; = Gatti : Ch., 211. 

Gon, ‘ sky ’ ; hence Govanu, the Sky god : SS. Jubbal, 12. 

Gorchar : pastin',' near a village ; ^ Juh and Munchar : Ch., 277. 

Gosum : Schkichera trijuga : Sirmur, App. IV, iv. 

Got : a form of contract in which the contractor engages shepherds to fold their flocks 
on land in return for the manure, th? contractor being paid muldm by the landowner : Ch,, 279. 
Got-bhai : a collateral however remote ; Comp., 1.32. 

Gotri : a blood relation ; On, 148. 

Grat ; a water-mill ; -7, the owner of a water-mill ; a tax on water-mills: Ch., 276. 
Grit : = ght : B., 111. 

Guami ; a present (Rs. 3) given to the bride's mother by the bridegroom : also called 
thilaul : Ch., 157. 

Gudani : = JhanjrAru q.r. : Ch., 147. 

Gudni : thinning out, of erojis : halodm : Ch., 225. 

Gaidar : a corruption of ghaUadr'ir. a store-kee]ier : Sirmur. 63. 

Gull danda : tip-cat ; Cln. 212, 

Gfin : hoi’seehcstnut : Ae-^aihm imUen : (!li., 237. 

Gun ; the fruit of the Pavia indka : Cln, 222. 

Gunachu : KubuH la-iiocarpii-'i : Sirmur, .App. IV, v. 

Gunch : a kind of fish : Sirmur, 7. 

Gundalka ; almost dark : Cln, 294. 

Gundri : = Kundia, trous'-r, : SS. Bashahr. 42. 

Gunna : speaking through the nose ; hence, ghinxiin, ' one who speaks through his nose ’ : 
Cln, 138, 

Guntar : cow's urine, Guntr, Guntrar, Guntrala, a rite of purification after childbirth • 
Ch., 123. 

Gurakha ; a peon : = .lelta ; Mandi, 59. 

Gurani ; coar.se sugar : Sirmur, 26. 

Gurbar : a special day in each vear, usn.ally a birthday, on which no work may be done . 
Ch., 194 
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Gur-bMi ; biothcr nwulr bytnkino- thi- pnlmJ nf the ■^ame time, among Sikhi^ : Gloss., 
I, p. 903, 

Gurgura : (Chuvahi). ^ Glinkva bakrii. q r 
Gurohach : in Kanawar = Xcwa, r/.v. 

Gursewa : followers ; B.. loG. 

Gur-Teriya • the 13th lunar day of Magh. one of the days for Bhat niarriage.s ; Mandi, 24. 
Gurtrrti : a swing bridge niadf of rope on rvluch slides a wooden ring from which hangs a 
coil ; cf. irangrtri ; Ch.. 15. 

Guthh : a fist : Ch.. 139. 

Gwayon : fa family) of low status, oi^posed to Khund : Sirmur, 63. 

Hakaran ; a rite performed in Brahiuaur in the 3rd month after a birth, when water is 
put in a vessel and walnuts, rice and incense in the child's hands. It throws some away and 
the re.st are picked ir) by children ; Ch,. 12T. 

Halai : = Baindri, q.r. 

Haldu : Adina cordifoUn : Ninuur, App. IV, vi. 

Hales ; Dog wood, Cornus wacropfiglla : Oh., 239. 

Hallah : = Hela, q.r. SS. Bashahr, 73. 

Hallar ; a bastard : Cli.. 146. Cf. Ill, i.v. 

Halodni ; thinning out ; = Gudni : Ch.. 225. 

Handola : a swing ; Kulu ; Gloss., I. p. 424. 

Hanjhall : lit. ' supporter of the heart,' breakfast ; = Nihar, etc. 

Hankalu ; Sagenti'i thceznn^ : Ch,, 237. 

Har : a bone : Ch., 139. 

Hdrkaran ; a penalty rccovt'red from an adulterer : SS. Ba.shahr, 14 ; payable to the 
State in Kumhai'sain, S. 

Har-phera : a ceremonial vi.-.it paid by a newly married pair within a month of their 
wedding to the wife’s parents, to whom a .small present is mad(' : Ch,. 153. 

Har singai : Ngetanthes Ahor (ri'^ti^ : Sirmur. App. IV, vi. 

Haryang : a cess : Mandi, 63. 

H^rd : a measure ; = 4 ptUhn^ (in Rainka Tahsil) : Sinniir, App. III. 

Hatangnan ; a cess levied for the lo.'cp of the State elephant.s : SS. Bashahr, 74. 

Hathiar : the sickle, sword or axe, allotted to a second son on inlreritancc as his .special 
shave ; cf. Jefhwagh ; Ch., 154. 

Hatth-lewa : hand-taking ■. and -mel, hand-joining : B., 111. 

Hela : I special ; hela begdr, as opposed to nthivdra beqdr, u.sually consisted hr household 
work rendered to State officials : SS. Nalagarh, 16-17, 

Hiundasi : one who remains at home in winter : Ch. 22S. 

HerCi : a cess. State gamekeeper's pay I'ecovcred from villagers ; SS. BcU-shahr, 75. 

Hlski : the casting of a red cloth over the girl’s head to effect her betrothal, among 
Baloch (D. G. K.) : Comp., 1-2-3. 

H6da ; qdiapra flour boiled and then baked ; = Chilta ; SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Howejan ; a fine kintl of barley : Simla S. R., xxxix. 

Hudft-bharna : to play hudd, a game in which a boy tries to hop a given distance without 
letting one foot touch the ground ; Ch,, 212. 

Ikiha : a feast given to the brotherhood on the 21st day after ;! rleath : B., 197. 

Ikki-pur : a gambling game played with cowries ; B. 201. 
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Im&n-bahln : =■ Dham-bahin, among Muhammadans ; a sifter made by Cliadar badal, q.v. 
IndrftUgan : a cess of Re. 1 to Rs. 4 : SS. Bashahr, 75. 

Istisqa : prayer for rain ; fr. same root as saqqd: B., 173. 

Jach : some kind of service to a deota ; Kulu : Gloss., I, p., 432. 

Jabal : wet, marshy land, always full of water ; Sirmiir, Ajip. I, 

Jadolan ; a cess levied for the hair-cutting ceremony of the Tikka : SS, Kuinharsain, 22. 
Jagar : an imprecation ; -demi, to invoke curses : Sirmur, 40. 

Jagni : a torch : Ch. 275. 

Jagru jag ; a rite performed when offerings have to be made to a deota on account of 
illness ; Kulu ; Gloss., I, p. 437. Jag = ‘ fair ’ ; cf. Kulu Dial, of Hindi, p. 65. 

Jain : Termhialia tomentosa : Sirmur, App. IV, v. 

JaingtCl : a root, from which, when dried, sur or beer is made ; = Karonda : Sirmur 58. 
Jakat Chaudhri : a cess levied for the Zakat contractors' servants ; SS. Bashahr, 75 
Jakhwahi : a weighman, of salt : Mandi, 51. 

Jam : clumsy : Ch., 139. 

Jamanwala : a rite to scare away an atdaf or spirit of a person who has died childless. 
In it 4 balls, offerings of boiled maize ((jhunganian), nettle baths, and bran bread are offered 
4 times by night : Ch., 150. 

Jan : the bridegroom’s followers : Ch., 143. 

Jana : a young boy selected as a divine representative ; Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 475 f, 
JanM ; a superior form of marriage in Churah : Ch., 152. 

Jan&za ; prayer at a funeral ; Ar., lit. ‘ a corpse ’ or ' bitr ' : B., 176-7, 

Janei : a short form of regular marriage in Churah ; = Bujky.'i in BiMlnmmr ; Cir, 127. 
Jangshal ; a cess, a commutation of the State’s right to half th- skin of every dead 
animal : SS. Bilaspur, 23, 

Janji, jfinji, jani : a superior form of marriage, used in the Sach jjargana of Pangi • 
Ch., 157, 

Japas : a month , = Phalguna (?) ; Mandi, 39. 

Jappe ; a small fish ; Ch., 39. 

Jaseri : early morning meal : SS. Bashalvr, 41. 

Jatame : pig : B. 201 ; cf P. D., p. 484 ; jaidmdn, any wild animal. 

Jatera : worldly busines- , opp. to Matcra : Ch., 142. 

Jathalnh : morning meal ; Sirmur, 58. 

JathlMi : a sort of headman in the Chamar caste ; Kulu : Glo.^,s., 1, pp. 348 and 435 
Jathnng : the extra share of an eldest son ; in Sirmur ; = .Jathwa in Churah (Chamba) ; 
Comp.. 73. 

JattU : the first hair, of a child ; Ch., 195. 

Jatra : a pilgrimage ; Glo.ss., I, p, 452, 

Jaul : a shoulder-band : Ch., 144. 

Jel, a second ploughing : Ch., 221. 

Jelta, -tha, a peon : also an office-holder in a temple : .Mandi, .59, and Sukc t 2t) 

Jethi ;-l, lit. ‘ elder ’ ; so, ‘ first sown ’ : Ch., 224. 

Jethund (Jalthund) : the extra share assigned to an eldest son on inheritance, but 
counterbalanced by his obligation to pay a larger share of any debts ; ef, Jethwaeh ; Ch.', 148 
Jethunda: is apparently the form used in Rawalpiiuli ami the Barmaur luizdrat of 
Chamba ; Comp., 71-2. 

Jethwdgh : (i) a fee paid to the senior wife {ban Idn) when her husband takes a second 
spouse, for her admission into the house ; (ii) the best field assigupd to an eldest son on 
inheritance ; Ch., 152 and 154. 
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JhabtalpCi : daybreak : Mandi, 31. 

Jhaggi : a long woollen garment reaching to the knees, worn by women : Mandi, 32. 

Jhajra : a form of marriage : Shniur, 30. 

Jhalla : lit. ■ idiot ’ ;. the Guru’s deputy : Sirmur, 40. Cf. P. D., p. 491. 

Jhallar ; a large jar ; dim. jhdnimla : B., 197. 

Jhanjhoti : a song ; Kulu : Gloss., I, p. 424. 

Jhaiub : a mattock used for repairing canals : Mandi, 43. 

Jhanjrara : a form of widow re-marriage, ranking below the bydh. In it the bride dons 
ornaments, especially the nose-ring (tidth), with a red ribbon (dori) to bind her hair, and a 
bodice (choU). Syns. are Choli-dori and Sargudhi, qq.v. Ch., 126-7. 

Jh&nki : (1). 

Jharga (?) : a kind of gi'eens : Simla, S. R., xxxix. 

Jhata : a child by a purely adulterous connection ; SS. Bashahr, 17. 

Jhata, Jhatogra, = Chaukhandu ; in Skmur : Comp., 116. 

Jhert (beta) ; = Chaukhandu ; in Saraj. 

Jhind-phuk : = Man-marzi ; lit. ‘ bush-burning,’ a form of marriage among the Caddis : 
Ch., 127. 

Jhish : dawn : SS. Bashahr, 40. 

Jhinjni : red : Simla, S. R., xl. ; and SS. Kvimharsain, 14. 

Jhol ; buttermillc boiled with salt, ght and spices : JIandi, 32. 

JhontO : an axe : Ch., 229. 

Jhulka : a fire-rite observed just before a wedding ; the best man kintUes a fire under a 
pan of water while the bridegroom’s family endeavour to extinguish it : B., 102. 

Jhamar ; v. P. D., p. 502 ; s-.r. jhutmr. 

Jhumriala ; a tenant of land, said to mean ' family servant,’ but appUed to a man of any 
caste who subrents land ; the lirst class of jhumridlA subrent from State tenants, the second 
or anwdstddr hold laud in lieu of service, and the third are farm servants, but also hold some 
land : Ch., 165 and 277. 

Jhanga : interest : B., 203 (where a proverb is cited). Cf. P. D., 503. 

Jhutiyar : a servant under the Batwal : Ch., 264. 

Jhuma : to idle or meditate ; cf. jkurjdit, idle : Ch., 138. 

Jiali : a man who is sacrificed ; Bashahr : Gloss., I, p. 347. 

Jiageota : Putranjiua retusa : Sirmur, App. IV, vii. 

Jija : a sister’s husband : Gloss., 1, p. 903. 

Jiji : = Bebe, q.v. 

Jil butira : the pied kingfisher : Ch., 38. 

Jind rori ; = Chhoti chuug, q.v. : B., 109. 

Jinghan : Odina Wodier ; Sirmur, App. IV, iv. 

Jinsal ; a contract by which the State sells the skins of dead cattle, all of which are 
claimed by it ; Sukot, 42 and 33. 

Jinsali : an official, now abolished, who was m charge of the magazme of a pargana : 
Ch., 264. Cf. .liiisal in III. 

Jira : white ; = Kallu : Simla, S. R., xl. 

Jirda : a screen : Mandi, 53. 

Jiringar : dumb Ch,, 138. 

Jithong ; the (ddest son’s extra share on inheritance amounting to 4 pathas of land : 
.sirmfir, 37. 

Jogan ; a demon ; Kulu : Gloss., I, p, 437. 

Joji : a small cloth cap, worn by women in Churah : Ch., 206. 
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Jora-pawa : a oiss, iii eoaiimitation of the right to shoes and bedposts enjoyed by 
officials : SS. Bilaspur. 22. 

Jori : a small earring with silvei pendants : B., 103. (?) a pair, P, D., s'.y. 

Ju, Zii ; the hybrid between a yak and a cow ; fern. Briini : SS. Bashalir, 53. 

Juh : pasture ne.ar a village ; = Corchar and Munehar : Ch., 277. 

Juni : a weight . I prdlm = 5 .sers klidm: 10 pathas = I jam, and 20 juiits = 1 khdr : 

iSirmiir, App. III. 

Jari : a small bundle ; = roli : Ch., 223. 

Jusmusa : dawn : Ch., 2t)4. 

Juth : of gras, dii- cl again for fodder ; Mandi. 4.5. 

Juth pai : an obv t vane, > at a wedding after the bat -paranit. The boy's father or uncle 

and his companions on r.-curn from tlie bride's house place 4 coins in a plate and rejoin the 
wedding proees.sion ; Ch., 143. 

Jutti : a string of black wool knitted together : Mandi. 24, 

Kachnai : = Kurali. 

Kadhu ; < a ram : a cess ; = Poksha, q.o. 

Kadelni : (arid -i.v. in III), but not so fine as the bathailni. 

Kadroli ; a bread made from koda : S.S. Ba.shahr, 48. 

Kaephal : Myi-ica firpkhi ■. Sirniur, App. IV, vii. 

K&gadarh ■. a lidter-carri "r -. fr. Pers. kdylutz, 'pap.er ': Oh., 2C4. 

Kaila : revenue in kind ; Sirmur. 87. 

Kaili : a cow or bulloi k bliek in colour with certain white points ; cf. Megat and 
Phangat : .Jullundur, 8. K.. 55. 

Kain ; the area whi .Ii could i)e sown with a given cpiantity of seed — usually 4 mans 
kackrli't ; .Sirmur, 87 ; rhe ai-.-a wiiieh can be sown with 3 to 4 bhdr.^ of .seed : SS. Sangri, 4. 
Kaint : P/y/v/.v aiiiola^i : Sirmur, App. IV, v. 

Kakar : a tobacco cuhivat. d on irrigat.-rl land. It only produces one crop : Sirmur, 67. 
Kakarain : P(dui'<:ia : Ch., 235. 

Kakkar : a kind of rob.u-. o: B., 103 ' - Kandahari. but ef. Kakkar. P. D., 535, 

' .second growth (jt the toiiacco plant 
Kakni ; south-east . B . ISO 

Kala Bathu ■ .i spa-ie, of Batliu. .Vimirunthus .SS, Ikishahr, 48 
Kalahu : any iriiu.i! I iml ■ .Sirmur, 72-3, and App. ' 

Kalagi • a tuft ; Kuhi Cl.a-, . [. 340. 

Kalai-chhurana ; to rejea^e the wrist ; a game m which the wn-.t is lirinly held bv 
some one .md it is to be ioieibl\ n !■ .iseil : I'li . 212. 

Kalal . In a.tn . SS, B.ubahr. 4n 

Kalao , (dial. I '/ r K (l.o’i .ui e.i’ly luoi'uing m - il .li \teak porridge made of bdt/ifi : 
•SS. Kumh.n'saiii, 3 1 2 

Kalawa ■ ■ nnd. i Sal hri 

Kal4war ; soil ol sp. ei.tllc good ipi.dit \ Sirmtir, .\pp. 1 
Kalel aftei' dark : Ch , 2(il. 

Kali Chir : I n I l-.a . .Sinmu, Vpp. IV. \li 

Kali sin ; ht ' bUck h etd a widow . (dioss . f, p, nnf) 

Kaliol ■ moiiimg. tr Kala'.iu y r Mamli. 31. 

Kalla . liollt III. I dipyiinn . Km- la . fh., 237. 

Kalka an ark ; Kulu : (dlos,. I, p. 472 
Kallu ; white ; ~ jira : Simla, S. R , vl. 

Kalwar ; 0 or 10 a.m. ; Ch,, 204. 
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Kalwari : ‘ breakfast ’ : Mandi, 31. 

Kama! : Berberis mpalensis : Ch,, 237. 

Kambella ; Mallotus philippinensis : Sirmur, App. IV, vii. 

KSlmdari : a patwdr cess : SS. Kuthar, 8. 

Kamri : a waist-belt ; SS. Kumharsain, 13. 

, Kaaa, blind ; Ch., 139. 

Kanchar : a box, in PAngi ; cf. Kanjal: Ch., 208. 

Kanchhong, Kanchhang ; the youngest son’s extra share on inheritance — ^usually Rs. 8 
or a few utensils : Sirmur, 37. 

Kanda : Principia utilis ; of. Bhekal : Ch., 238. 

Kandela : Bauhinia retusa : Sirmdr, App. IV, iv. 

Kandrol, a wild fig. Ficus cunia : Ch., 240. 

Kandunda : — Gharthan, the extra share of a youngest son, consisting of the hearth : 
Comp., 72. , 

Kandari : a table-cloth ; B., 104. 

Kane : Spiraea sorbifolia : Ch., 238. 

Kanetha : younger ; Ch., 69. 

Kangash ; a kind of grass : Ch., 222. 

Kanghu : a comb ; Ch., 140. 

Kangu : = Kongi, Flacourlia Ramonlchi : Sirmur, App. IV, ii. 

Kangh : = Panj. rori, the yellowish colour used for caste-marks by Brahmans : B., Ill, 
Prepared from red turmeric : 108. Cf. Kunggu, ‘ red amh. ’ : P. D., 635. 

Kanh : = Mutth. q.c. 

Kanha : fern. -i. lit. youngest ; .so, • la.st sown ‘ : Ch., 224. 

Kanjal : a bo.x, oblong in shape ; cf . Turn', in the Ravi valley ; and Kanchar or Shikari in 
Pangi : Ch., 208. 

Kanjlu : a poplar, Populus ciliata and alba : Ch., 240. 

Kanla : the poplar, Acer pictum ; = Sufeda : Ch., 236. 

Kannedar : = Banati, q.v. 

Kantlu, i Kanthi, a necklace ; SS. Bashahr, 36. 

Kanwa : a vessel : B,, 197. 

KAr chompri : a tax on milch cattle in return for grazing ; Suket, 42. 

Kar : a line ; kar dkanui, a rite at the fixing of the wedding day ; Smnur, 30. 

Kar ; a sum of money payable to n jdymldr for grazing in a State pasture : Ch., 278. 
Kara : cash revenue : Sirmur, 87. 

Karahad : cess ; SS. Bashahr, 67. 

Karach : a censer ; Simla Hills ; =Dhurna : Gloss., I, p. 456. 

Karali : (!) laud entirely dependent on rainfall : SS. Bashahr, 46. (2) = Batri, j.y. 
Karandi ; a trowel : Ch., 229. 

1 Karangora ; a shrub, under which the demon Chungu is found : Ch., 150. 

Karar : Rosa moschala : Ch., 238. 

Karaunda : (Jarissa carandas ; Skmur, App. IV, vi. 

Karaunj : Oagtinia dalbcryioides : Sii’inur, App. IV, iv. 

Karela : holly : -= Kalla, q.v. : Ch.. 237. 

Kari : an ornament for the ankles ; Ch., 208. 

Karonda ; a root : see Jaingtu ; Sirmur, 58. 

Karori : Virginia creeper, Vitis sp., Ch., 237. 
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Karotari ; a saw : Ch., 229. 

Karru ; violets : SS. Basliahr, til. 

Karun, a mulberry tree, Morm sernita : Ch., 240. 

Kashitu : a variety of rice : SS. Baghal, 8. 

Kashmal : Berberis Lycium : Sirmur, App. IV, ii. 

Kasmal : B. aristata : ib. 

Kasparan ; a steel ; = Agdlial, y.v. 

Kassa : a measure ; — 1 hassa ~ 2 odia ; iii the Boi ildqa of Hazara. Of. Asa. 

Kat ; = Katohar, the high fields above the village used for grazing in summer, in Brai:- 
maur ; = Adwari ; Ch., 277. 

Kataki : a tobacco, cut in Kutak : Sirmur, 67. 

Ratal : land situated on the banks of streams : Sirmur, App. I, and Manch, 64. 

Katul : land at a distance from the village, scantily manured and watered : SS. Baghat, 8. 
Rath : a heavy piece of wood attached to a prisoner’s leg : SS. Bilaspur, 20. 

Rathala : an office-bearer in a temjde : Suket, 26. 

Rathi : Spiraea canescem : Ch., 238. 

Rati, a knife : Ch., 125. 

Ratmala : a neck ornament : B., 112. 

Kattal ; a grass cut late and then inferior to Sarlu ; .Mandi, 45. 

Rau ; Oka ferugina : Ch., 239. 

Raunl : Pennisetuni Italicum : Ch., 222. 

Raunta : a cone, of cedar or pine ; = Relra ; Simla S. R., Ixiv. 

Raur : a root : Ch., 243. 

Raure watte di roti : = Mundar chor ; B., 197. Cf. Watti, ‘ dough ’ ; F. D., 1203 
Raw^r : a bride : B., 110 : v. F. B., p. 572, where kawmd is fern, and kawdr m 
Kemh : a tree : ShmCir, 79. 

Kerra : adj., brown : Ch., 138. 

Rhadar : = ; Sirmur, App. 1. 

Khadda (s) ; parched maize ; Ch., 151. 

Khala ; mother'.s sister, among Fathans and Shaikhs. Her husband i.s Ivhalu 
Rhalawa : lord chamberlain : Ch., 168. 

Rhalian ; threshing-tloor ; Sirmur, 65. 

Rhall ; a pond ; Sirmur, 71. 

Rhalri : -- rut, 111 Bhogarmang. 

Rhalrti : a skin : Ch., 142. 

Rhalu : o. Kliala. 

Rhalwar ; see under Topa. 

Rhaman : — 01 or Khol, (j.r., Kulu ; Glos.s., I, p, 43s. 

Rhanda : a large bo.v ; = 6dra ; -i, a box, larger than the bdra : Simla S. K., xlvi. Cf. 
Khantu in 111. 

Rhanda : an non mace, uhered to a Naga : Ch., 155. 

Rhap ; a sub-ca.ste, described as endogamous, among Midis ; Comp., 24. 

Khar : a weight ; see under .funi. 

Khar; (1) a grass used in rootiiig : (Ih., 119; (2) cummutalion of former supplies of 
grass ; SS. Bilaspur, 22. 

Kharbas ; -was, a sheet ; Ch., 142. 
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Khari bhagti : sec Bliagti. 

Kharmakora : a which grows on barren iiills iti Ui ' rains ami urikcs inferior hay : 

Mandi, 45. 

Kharoli : a common shed : Sirmur, 65. 

Kharori : small pieces of wood hung on a necklace oiitshh' a tempk' : Sirmur, 43. 
Kharpat ; Oaruga pinnata ; Sirmiir, App. IV. iii. 

Kharu : = Kharshu, q.v. in III. 

Kharyatr ; land which grows grass suitable for hay : .\Iandi, 45. 

Khat-naCi ; a ‘bed-raft ’ : Ch., 11. 

Khatri : a general term for a dhobi or washerman : B.. 147. 

Khel : pron. Khed, a sept, a sub-division of a caste : SS. Bashahr, 20. 

Khepra : a mask ; Kulu : Gloss.. I, [i. 326. 

Khikhyar : a large fish : Ch., 39. 

Khil : an inferior .soil ; newly made land ; Sirmur. 65, and App. 1. 

Khila : parched gram ; -Ichedni, lit. ’ to play with the khila,’ is a rite ohserv'ed at a 
wadding to break the tie of kinship, if any exist, between the parties : Ch., 145. 

Khim ; the dried cake of barley, etc., from which sur is made : Sirmur, 58. 

Khinna : hockey : Ch., 211. 

Khira : a lamb which has not yet eut its teeth ; cf. P. D., p. 599 : Sirmiir, 52. 

Khirri : the small bamboo. Dendrocalamus -strictH^ : SS. Bila.spnr, 17, 

Khobli : lumps of meal in dough : SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Khol : (1) foreskin : B,, 97. (2) an op ning in the soil : = 01., q.v. 

Kholh : greedy ; Ch., 139. 

Khora ; a cess in kind, of gur : SS. Bashahr, 70. 

Khot : ghost ; = Pap ; SS. Kumharsain, 8. ^ - 

Khrfin : foot-and-mouth disease : SS. Bashalu-, 53. ' 

Khund : ( 1 ) a family respected for its bravery : Sirmur, 63 ; Khund, a descendant of a 
Ma\d or Mawanna ; (2) also apparently a canton : Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 451. 

Khurli : see under Biha bhat, 

Khurpa : foot-and-mouth disea.so : SS. Jubbal. 18. 

Khwesh : a daughter’s hu.sband ; Pathans. 

Kiamal : Berberis vidgaris : Ch., 237. 

Kiar : a field which remains full of water — generally sown with rice : Sirmfir, App. I. 
Kilar : a species of wyoh hazel, Parrotia Jacquemontiiina : Ch., 33. 

Killar : = Kilar, q.v. : Ch., 239. 

Kirka : a tree, Cocculus laurifolim : Sirmur, App. IV, ii. 

Kirtijubar : some kind of dance (?) : Simla Hills : Glos.s., I, p. 463. 

Kishta : the wild apricot, Prunu-i armenkn : Sirmur, 80. The fruit when dried- 
= Sukeri : Ch., 225. 

Kohi : Alnus nepalensis : Sirmur, ApjJ. IV, vi. 

Koith kathal : Feronia elephanturn : Sirmur, Aiip. IV, iii.' 

Kolath : = Kulat, q.v, 

Kolsar (? kolsa) : = kahj : Sirmur, 7. The Euplocamm albocrktatus : Ch., 36. 

Kongi : = Kangu, q.v. 

Kokla : Sphenocerous .‘^phenurn.^ •. Ch., 37. 

Koli ghas : a cess of SO bundles of grass per kain of cultivation : SS. Kunhiar, 10. 
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Konsal : a tiuta who lives with a widow in her dead htisbaiid's house ; = Linda : Mandi, 23. 
Kotherfl : an official in Brahuiaur corresponding to the .Jhutiyar elsewhere in Chamba ; 
Uh., 265. 

Kothiala : an official in charge of a granary ; cf. kotidla (Suket, 38) : SS, Biltispnr, 21. 
Kothipavali ; a house-tax, levied for h-stivals and religions purposes froTii cultivators : 
SS. Bashahr, 74. 

Kotri : owlet, Athene Brama. 

Krai : Bauhinia mriegata : Ch., 235 and 238. 

Krao ; the oak ; Qmreus semicarpifolia : Ch., 235 and 240. 

Kuasa ; feni. -i. descendaut of a nmdf<d or daughter's son ; used bv Pathans and Shaikhs 
in Jhajjar. 

Kuhainta : a hunchback ; Ch., 130. 

Kuhli : an earthen bin ; -ata, a rite observed before a wedding : B., 109. 

Kuji : Rosa moschafn : Simiiir, App. IV, v. 

Kukari : maize or Indian corn = tnakki ; Ch., 224. 

Kukrola : = koklas, Puemsia macrolopha : Ch., 36. 

Kulahar : a little before noon ; B., 191. 

Kulahu ; land watered from a kid, but with a long lead : SS. Jubbal. 16. 

Kulat ; = Kolath (add in III). 

Kulhant : irrigated lattd ; SS, Bilaspur, 15, and Bhajji, 7. 

Kulinza : a demon represented by a masked man at the Char or Spring festival ; Ch. 45. 
Kultherni : inferior land such as grows Kulath : SS. Baghal, 8, 

KulwSr : the first big meal of the day, eaten at 10 or 11 a.m. : Suket, 27. 

Kundi : (1) an iron .stick, crooked in .shape, offered to a Naga : Ch., 155. (2) a receptacle 
for smelting iron ; SS. Jubbal, 20. 

Kundia ; = Gundri, trousers ; SS. Bashahr. 42. 

Kunj : a trouser-string ; -chhor-wela, undressing- or bed-time : B., 192. Syn. Sota 
among Hindus and in the Lamina. 

Kunjhain ; a form of worship offered to Kali and other goddes.ses in lieu of sacrifice ; 
part of a forest being preserved and consecrated for it ; Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 470. 

Kunna : a measure of land ; = ejhumao : Ch., 224. 

Kura . HoldTYhtiid anti-dysentevica i Sirmiir, App,.JV, vi. 

Kurali : = Kachnai : Sirniur App, IV, iv. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHt KINGS OF AHMAONAGAR. 

By Lieut. -Coeonel Sir WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

{Continued from / age 300.) 

CX. — An Account of the Sack and Plunder of the City and Cottntsy which 
Disgusted and Repelled both Great and Small. 

This was one of the reasons why the Mu.rhuls failed to capture the fort. 3*2 
As soon as the prince, Shah Murad, and the Khanldianau heard of this oppression of the 
people, they did their utmost to check and prevent it, and executed a number of the iilunderers 
in order to deter the rest, but nobody in the town or in the suburbs had any property left 
nor any shelter, for the very foundations of all the houses were so destroj'ed and obliterated 
that none could distinguish his oini house from another’s. As it wa.s God’s will that the 
plans of Akbar’s army to capture the fort should fail, this occurrence was the cause of the 
undermining of the strength and the destruction of the power of the Mu diul army and of 
the restoration of the hopes of the supporters of the Ahmadnagar monarchy, and this was, 
in truth, the first breach in the foundations of the enemies’ fortunes and the cause of disgust 
in the minds of all, both small and great, in the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. This enabled 
them to understand the truth of the secret of the advantage of suffering a little loss to secure 
a great gain, for this wholesale wasting and plundering denuded the whole country of inhabit- 
ants and habitations and prevented all traffic through it, the result being that for three 
months the enemy had no communication of any sort Mith their ovni country and that a 
famine broke out in their camp, so that in thatspace of time no one, gentle or simple, so much 
as looked on rice, ghi, or other necessaries of life, and this plundering, and the famine which 
ensued, became the cause of the enemy’s retreat, as will shortly be described. Help and 
assistance are from God ! 

CXI. — An Account of the Night Att.vck which IMuBlRiz-uD-DiN Abhano 
KhIn 3*3 m.ade on the Mughul Army, and of some other Events 
which h.ap^ned at the same Time. 

It has already been said that when the African amirs, owing to the evil results of their 
continual quarrels with one another, .separated and were .scattered, they dispersed to all parts 
of the kingdom. Of these amirs, Ikhlas Wian, ‘Aziz-id-Mulk, Balil Iffian and others hastened 
to Daulatabad, the garrison of which fortress, acting in concert with them, raised to the 
throne a person called Moti, whom they entitled Moti Shah, and raised the standard of 
independence and of opposition to all others. 

In the same way Mubariz-ud-din Abhaug Iffian also hastened to Bijapur for the purpose 
of securing posse, ssion of the person of some member of the royal family of Ahmadnagar 
who could be set up as heir to the kingdom. Here ho fouml Jliran Shah ‘Ali, the son of the 
late Burhan Nizam Shah I, who was living under the protection of Ibrahim 'Adil Shah II, 
and his son, who was then twenty years of age, and took them, with a body of troops, into 
the Bir district where, with a view to composing the affairs of that district and to conqu< ring 
the rest of the kingdom, he assoinbl ■(! larg ■ numbers of the army which was scattered and 

3*^2 According to tiic Akbarndma .and Firislita (ii, 313), Shahnaz Itlian. a bigoted tSurnt, was re- 
sponsible for this atrocity. The policy of the prince and the KhankhAuau (a Shi'ah] was to conciiiatc the 
inhabitants, to whom, therefore, they proclaimed an amnesty, but on Docember 20 (llcccmber 3U, aecordmg to 
Firishta, ii, 3l3) Shahbaz Khan oidered a massacre of the inhabitants of the city of Ahmadnagar and of 
the suburb of Burhnnabad. Tlie wretched peojrlc were plundered and slain, and Shahbaz Khan proceeded 
to plunder the building known as the Hospice of the Twelve Imams. Ho was severely rebuked by the 
prince and the Khankhanun, and many of his followers, caught plundering, were put to death. The 
outrage seriously injured the imperial cause. 

362 The Akbarmhnn agrees with .Sayyid ‘Ali in calling this amjr .\bhang Hian. Firishta calls him 
Abang Kjian, but this may l>e a scribe’s error. 
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clisp 'rs'^d throiriliout the ilivdii Manjhii from fear of the Muehiil army had also 

fltcl into tlic Bir (Ihiiiet, takiim Ahaiad Shah with him, so now Chand Bibi Suhan, whose 
ende;u'oui'- were ever dircct'-fl to what was best for the state, and to the good administration 
of tin' laiiudoni. r.ent a titwty s.- j vant with her own sign manual to Mubariz-ud-din Abhang 
Kh.in foi bidding him to lieht with Miyan ManjhOi and his followers, and ordering him to re - 
pair at onee to Daulatabad and dr-r t-j come to an agrooiuent with, and join forces with the 
rest ('I the African ainlr-: ami add who ware still loyal, and to drive out the Mucdiul army. 3*4 
In obedience to tire qn -enh emumaud Mnba'-iz-ud-din Abhang Hiiln, with iMiran Shah 
‘All and about o.OhO''*® lioi'se, t'-ady for battle, marched to Daulatabad, and when the news of 
hi.s approacli With Mij.'ni Siia'i ‘dvli f.-ached IlJiIas Hian and the rest of the African 
unitfR, tiny, owlim lo lirir lornnw di-.jmtc.s with Abhang lAan, would not accept 
Mirun Sh.'di -Ali, Tlrv t'Hi.h coiinw-l among themsclve.s. saying: "We have raised a 
king to iIk' thrum- rn'i cl -’. the royal umbrella over his head, and have drawn into our 
own hands the manag'')i.i iit a, id, means of managing all the affairs of the kingdom. Now 
for no rem on whaiet ( r. to d' ' our king and to ackuowdedge Shfdi ‘All, the protege of Abhang 
Wian, and to iiiiic - i uim Iv. '• m'd' i th? ordi is of our enemy, can lead to nothing but shame 
and repeiUMic.. Tiny ;h ,'fore i.'fuw'd to join themselves to Mubariz-ud-din Abhang 
I^an, oi to i.chrow t' dec rd.h,*;i SL.di ‘All, and declined cither to see them or to have any 
connminicaTion with tie .r. bnt a fore.- of ahnut .lOO of the best cavalry, sildhddrs and other 
brave men, desirt^d lldjiu: ki,r-n end join.-d the army of Shah ‘Ali and Abhang Wian. 

M hen Aliruii ^liiili Ati and Mulwriz-ial-tlm Abhang l^an had given up all hopes of coming 
to an agreeiiK. tu with Ibilas Khan aiul the re.-t ot the- African amirs, they reported the whole 
matter to Chaiul Bibi Subun and -^aid Unit they w'crc willing to bring their army to Ahmad- 
nagar and to no tlmir utimwt both, to assi;,t in defending the fort and in engaging the enemy 
in the field. The quem issued an order directing them to come, and they marched towards 
the eity. Whui the\- ap jiroaehi d tiie .suburbs they sent a spy to inquire which entrance 
to the fort va-. unwatihid and eiie.i'ded by the Alugluils. The .spy returned and reported 
that the eastern side uf the foiti-.-.,, ,-,u wliich was a higd"i road to Tisgaon and the public high- 
way, was ungn-iidcd by tin- Aluyl.u!-.. and on the evening of Saturday. Rabi-us-sani 28 (Decem- 
ber 30, A.D. LjO-j), Milan Shah ‘.Mi and Alubariz-ud-din Abhang Hian with their valiant army, 
entered the fort by tli'- load wliicli the "jiy had indicated, 38* 

The stranno tiling was th,d mi that morning Shah Alurad had ridden round the fort in 
older to inspf ct tin- woiks and to ajipe'rtifjii the po.sts to the corps of his army, and had 
as.signed the eastern >id, , wle ii ran th'- Tisgaeui road and the high road by which the army 
was to eomo, to tlie KhanlTaiian and that on the evening of the same day the Khankhanan 
marched from the neighbourhood of the Xamuzgdh to the garden of the ’Ibddat-KMna, which 
stood in the roail of tlu amr y of 'liran ‘Ah Shah and Muhariz-iid-din Abhang Khan, and there 
e ncam ped with his army.-^' On that dark night the whole of the Biankhanan’s corps, 


SSI Fiimlit;]. I.i'.in.uu, ( 11 . ai.-i) die u.iifiHioii prevailing ia Uie state of Ahmadnagar owing to the 
rovotenee e! ii ri mia iluMr hicti,.!,.. nlncli theic uer.- no les.s than four;— (1) Miyan Manjhu, on the 
BijilpCir fromier. a. ! ii-,wle.Ui.e.i Mi, Ahmad .ShSh : (2) IkhlAg Khfni and ins party, near Daula- 

tibial, arkn.ml. .leinc I h- o- |., Wb.ti Shjli ; (I!) .Vbhang I^an. on the Bijapur frontier, acknowledging 
Ihf piet.mlri, ,\e \ . -nm I'.mK.'.n Xi/fnr. J ; ,„i,| (4) ChOnd Bibi, m Ahmadnagar, aeknow- 

ledL'ii^i; t! la 11 < I ! , . . ti.. !I . 1,1 Bi.bi'.diir, 'a.ji of ILriihim Xi/Min ,Sliah, who was imprisoned in Jond. 

3 *'5 !•'’] ' 1-1 1 n . i’ I M 


^ iiiili-' i . 1 -1 M ii 1- ml nffair is It is said tliat on December 

v^h.tii A.i .,?ni .\i ,j, j. .1 .. mi tin* Kh;iji Khanan's hues, but were defeated and driven 

back iutn ilu (!i\ \\i li r;. . V I' I h“ l-k tu 'naii bl.uned ftjr not capturing tliem. It was the 

cUy thoi tli,.y wcie 1 ,,a. li, and .'.'obrnii hhin .itlaiiifd his object, ‘Ali Shall did not enter the 

*"*^' '367" ■‘i'ai w'."d, .d'lit.iyj Xe.im Sh.'th II, entered the city with Abhang Khan. 

Sult.ui Miioiil had in-pacU'd Ih.- to neln.s and, finding that there were none on this side 
of the city, had onl red ihe Kirinkh.'ni.'in to take hi, poat ih,,jo p, ii. ;)i4. 
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having no cjqiectation of the amval of the eiie.ny, >lept l!ie ^I rp of ntgligtnce, without 
having taken any of the ordinary precautions against surprise. H'heii two watches of the 
night had passed Miran ‘Ali Shah and Mubariz-ud-dm Abhang inarched up with their 

brave army and became aware of the encampment of the Miuliuls at the garden of the ‘Ibddat- 
Khdna. Finding the Mughuls asleep and defencele.ss they fell upon them and began to slay 
them. When the Hiantoanan’s negligent corps awakened confusedly from their sleep, 
they found that they were being attacked by a fierce enemy, that the way of escape was 
closed on every side, and that death was staring them in the face ;they found that no course 
but to fight bravely was open to them, and they therefore prepared to resist their enemy 
and to gain a name as soldiers. Some fought at the doors of their tents and some, 
leaving their own belongings, made for the tent of the Hiankhanan. 

The army of the Dakan, when they found tents empty of their owners, cast prudence 
and caution to the winds, and proceeded to plunder the enemy's goods ; but Mubariz-ud-din 
Abhang Hian, with a resolute body of men, made a stand near the pavilion of the HianWinnan 
and there kept his flag flying for nearly two astrological hours, fighting uiani'uUy with the 
enemy the while. The Wiankhanan, taking with liiiu a boily of expert archers, retired to the 
roof of the building in which he lodged and poured showers of arrowy and shot and a fire 
of musketry on Abhang Htan and his followers, until by degrn s che numbers of those around 
the rajaiiMianan grew ever greater and greater, while the army of the Dakan melted away in 
search of plunder. When Abhang l^an .saw that the enemy had grown strong and that there 
was no longer any hope of a successful attack on them, he retreated towards the fort, takmg 
with him the son of Miran Shah ‘Ali, while Shah ‘Ali himself and the troops with him retreated 
by the road by which they had come^*^ and were pursued by Daulat aan Lodi, one of the 
amdrs of the l^ankhanan’s army, who captured and slew lutiny of ins men.s«3 

Mubariz-ud-din Abhang I^au, however, with the son of .Miran Shah -.Ui, and a large 
force, contrived to reach the gate of the fort in the darkne.ss of the night and hicivased the 
confidence and raised the spirits of the garrison a thousand-fold. Tiie chamberlains of 
the court, by the orders of Chand Bibi Sultan, led Aluiiariz-ud-tiin .rbhang IMan aiul the 
son of Miran Shah ‘Ali into the fort and into her presence, where his valour and great services 
became the theme of every tongue, and where he was the recipient of much honour and of the 
royal favour. 

Smee Mubariz-ud-din Abhang I^un had performed this deed of vaiour against the mighty 
Mugiiul army and had shown so much bravery, the enemy began to tiar the army of the Dakan, 
and the self esteem which had been engendered by the former unwiiiingncss of the Dakanis to 
attack them gave tvay to terror, and the great night attack undemihu'd their valour, power and 
prestige, so that they began to fear to meet the Dakauis in tiie field and no more negiceted 
any precautions agaiast surprise, but redoubh'd their elTorts to i\duet the forlres.'. Tiny appor- 
tioned every section of the liiic.s of circumvallalion to some of tlie great uhiir<, and the prince, 
Shah Murad, selected the country to the east of the fort, whieii iutd ir eii tiie seeiie of the tight, 
as the camphig ground of his own special troops and ol the armv oi (hijarat The ground 
to the south, which is opposite to the village of Sliaitatixu'ir and lie.-, lowarus the Fatah BaHah 
garden, was given to the Hiankhaiiiln. the ground to the wa.st, whie.h lii .s towartis the city of 
Abmadnagar and on w'hich side is the original gate of the fort, was giw n to Sli.dibaz Wian and 
Mirza Sliahritkli, and the ground to the north, \\ Inch iii s i oward-s Btii ii onijad .lud liii A 'i/nuzydh 
was given to Baja ‘Ah Wian, the ruler of Biirnaiijiar. 'L’n aci.jv uiui' .Mu_ ,ui,s tiiua 

3(i8 ‘All fcjlmh was an old num oi seventy who liad loi n.an\ \e,.is l:\.u .1 d iile m bijapur 

and was loth to incur the dangers and hardships ol aciivo „crMee o'l m eulvr the disturbed arena o£ 
Ahmadnagar politics. F. ii, 313, 313. 

8*8 About liut'. 1'. 11 , 310, 
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surroun<led the fort on all sides, and pressed forward their sap and trenches, and were instant 
d-iv and ni:^'n in tUhtin.g and in carrying on the siege, their sole object in life now being the 
rediicti ''1 of tho fortress. 

Muj.\ hid-iid-d n Shanishir Idian, who, with hi.s .sons and a valiant body of troops had 
been doing their utmo.jt without the walls against the enemy, was now recalled within the 
walls and the gates were finally clu.sed so that none might pass out nor in. The garrison 
now made up th{'ir mini.ls to severe fighting and kept up a heavy fire on the besiegers both 
bj’ night and by day, making also frequent sorties. 

But the fortrcs.s of Abmarbiagar is very .strong, and though the Murhuls besieged it both 
straitly and vigoroii.'.ly, they spav no pro.spcct of reducing it. Shah MurM was so intent on 
gaining his object that he personally .spent most of his time in the trenches, supervising the 
filling in of the diti.h, and the erection of a tower to overtop the wall, so that in a short time 
the tower vas as high as the wall and the ditch was filled up with earth and rubbish. 

Chand Bibi .Sulu'in aKo p'-rsonally did everything in her power to perfect the defence, 
and looked after the defenders. She ro.sted not by day from attending to the wants of the 
needy and feeble nor did she sleep by night, praying God with tears and lamentations to 
re.storo peace and prosperity to her jreople. Therefore the enemy’s arrow missed its mark 
a,nd none of their plan.s for the reduction of the fortres.s wa.s successful. 

Wiiile the Mumul army' .-spared no efforts in erecting their tower to overtop the wall 
and in inert adng it^ height, the defenders constantly increased the height of the bastion to 
which it was opnn-ite, so that it .still excelled the tower in height, and thus made all the 
enemy Is clfoits of no avail. 

In the meantime \enkoji the Koli, who had formerly adhered to Ahmad Shah and Miy&n 
Manjhu, now deserted tlicni and returned to the neighboui’hood of the Mughul army and 
frequently attacked the jnequets posted for the protection of their stores of gras.s, and cap- 
tured many liorscw, eleplsants, camels, and hullocks, and also slew many of their men. Sa‘&dat 
Kh.i.n also, the old .servant of Buihan Xizaiu Shah, who had formerly gone into tho district 
ol Xa^.'k and Chandur, now collected an otfieient army and .so cut off the communication.s of 
the enemy that nobody could approach Ahmadnagar from tlie direction of Sultanpur and 
Nandurbar. 

Sayynd Raju, one of the undrs of Akbar s army, uas now ordered by Shah Murad to put 
a stop to the raids of ^cnkoji, and in his self-sufficiency and pride did not wait to assemble a 
sufficient body of lroop> but inarched to attaick ^cnkoji with the few followers whom he had 
with him, and when he came up with him found himself greatly outnumbered, but had pressed 
on too fast to be a,ble to retreat witli safety, and therefore, with Ills followers, attacked Venkoji’s 
men just a.s a moth flies into a flame. Venkoji’s troops .surrounded Sayyid Rajii and bis 
followers like a halo, and a.s Cod had decreed that Sayyid Raju’s family should be ex- 
tingui.shed in di.'grace and that his lighting ilays .sliould be brought to an end, his troops, who 
Mere very tigers in bravery, failed to save him. On every .side he .saw tho way of escape 
closed vitli .sMord and sjjear anil they, washing their hands of life, fought bravely, and with 
determination, re.solvtd to sell their lives de.ariy. After a fierce conflict Saj'yid Rd.ju, with a 
number of bis relation, s, friend.s, and followers met their death on the field, and only a few 
poor vretches vlioni death was .slow in overtaking c,scaj)cd from the fray and spread abroad 
the news of the death of Sayyid Rajli.^Jo 

This occiiiTcnco •‘^qiroad dismay among tho iiowcrful army of the enemy and greatly 
encouraged the army of Ahmadnagar. At the ,->amf! time the Mu'Iuil army roceived news that 
Sa a<lat i who had been patrolling the Nasik district with 2,000 efficient horse and laid 

• ST!"' l-jyii, tile uneniy attacked tho imperial camp, and was not driven back before 

isayyidKaju and some of^his i.rothers and a numljer of horses and pack animals had been killed."— A. N. 

. January 7 a cai avail coming from (lujarfd was plundered by Sa'adat Khan.”— A. N. 
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an ambush for Sa,yyid 'Alam, one of the amirs of Gujarat vrho wa-? marching from that 
country to join the Mughul army with a large quantity of treasure, stores and munitions 
of war, and had slain Saj'j’id bUa,in and a large number of his troops, and captured all the 
treasure, baggage and elephants. This news caused great dejection among all in the Mughul 
army, both smaU and great, and measures were concerted for retrieving this great disaster. 
Sadiq Muhammad Hian the Ataliq was .sent with a large force against Sa adat Khan, in order 
that the communication.s of the Mughuls might no more bo interrupted. Sadiq Muhammad 
Mian with Miran ‘Ali Hian, Sayyid Murtay.a and a large force of iiicked men, amounting to 
2,000 horse, marched ivith gi-eat expedition to take revenge on Raja Jagannath and Sa'&dat 
Hian and approached Sa'adat Khan’s camp as evening was falling. As the troops covered 
a great distance they were scarcely lit to attack Sa'adcat lAan that niglit, and therefore halted 
where they were. When Sa'adat Fhan became aware of the approach of the Mughal army, 
liis own army was very hcavih’ laden with the plunder of the army of Gujarat, and he there- 
fore, as a measure of precaution, placed tho.se of hi.s army wlio were le-s tit for fighting in 
charge of his baggage. Sa'adat lAan withch-ew himself from the dangerous proximity of 
Sfldiq Muhammad Mian’s army and, with 300 mounted Afglian archers, took up his posi- 
tion on the bank of a river^ 12 which flowed between his camp and Sadiq Muhammad Khan’s 
troops. Sadiq Muhammad Mian also took up his position on the opposite bank of the river, and 
the two armies opened fire on one another. In spite of the smallness of Sa'adat Mian’s force 
SMiq Muhammad Mian could not cope with his enemy, and disgraced himselc by retiring. In 
the course of his retreat he passed through the pargana of Sangamiier and committed great 
enormities there. He plundered all the cattle and fodder of the inhabitants of that country, 
which had been all gathered together in one place, and made prisoners a large number of the 
people of all classes, and then continued his retreat. 

Between Sadic^ Muhammad Hiau and Shahbaz Mian there existed a long standing feud, 
and in all their quarrels the KhanlAanaa uniformly took tlie .side of Shahbaz Mian. Now 
that Sadiq Muhammad Mian was absent from the camp the lAaiilhaiiaii seized liis opportu- 
nity and sent a message to the prince (Shah Murad) to the eii'ect that as long a> Sadiq Muham- 
mad j^ftn was with the army the conquest of the Dakan would not advance. It was advis- 
able, he said, that Sadiq Muhammad I^an should be relieved of the office of vakil and per- 
mitted to return to Hindustan in ordei that the amirs might be free to use all tiieir efforis 
in the direction of reducing the fortress. The prince considered that the nccessitie.s of time 
demanded this policy and accejited this -advice and visited the (juarters of the Khankhaiiiln, 
which were then in the Rarah Baji-.h garden, for tlie purpo,-o of ascertaining the wishes of the 
amirs. He found the air of the Farah Bakh.sh garden so much to his liking that he left the village 
of Bhingar for the garden house in this garileu and there sj^KUit some ten or fifteen day.s in plea- 
sure. During this tbno also Sadiq .Mubainmad Khan refrained from any interference in the duties 
of the post of vakd, discerning sucli a course tho best inhisown intere.sts, and rcniainerl in the 
village of Bhingar ; but all this time a secret correspondence was maintained botiveen the 
•prince and the anvrs. 

In tho meantime spio.s of the Alo^ui ainiy brought neUs to that army 

that Il^la.j Khan, with the rest of the Afiican arnhs ulio had been in IDmlatabad, had raised 
to tho throne one Moti whom they entitled Moti Shah, and were marcliiug towards 

:<7J (_)j, .January 10, lODO. 


-*"2 The Godavari. 
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Ahiiiaducc.cij'.^'^ 'rJii; i'l order to put a .-.liukt on Sadiq Muhammad I^an, who 

had shewn meat .slackness in attacking 8a‘adat lAan, and had returned re infectd, sent Daulat 
l^au Lodi the Afeiuui,. who ^\as the Ixrst officer in his own corps, witli .“ome 8,000 horse, 
ar?iied -with bows and arro\^s, whom he jheked from the corps of the prince and Shah- 
baz Iffian as well as from his own corps, to check the advance of Ilffilas Iffian and the rest of 
the African amirs. The two armies met on the banks of the Godavari and the battle began 
in the evening. 

When the Mu^hiul army came into sight, Ikhlas Klian and the rest of the African amirs 
sent their baggage back to DaulatabSd and drew up their forces along the bank of the river 
in a .strong jio.iitioii ; but as .soon as the Mus'hul army arrived their courage failed them and 
they broke and fled without even .•striking a blow for their manhood. The Mughuls pursued 
the fleeing army for a shore distance and slew .somo of those whose flight was less oxjreditious. 
They then eueamped in the village which the iVfricans had left, and halted there for the rest 
of the night. The next morning thej' luarcherl thence to the town of Paitlian, which was 
hard by. A number of foreign merchant.^ tind .some of the poorest and feeblest of the in- 
habitants of the country, trusting to the general amnc.sty which the Mngliuls had proclaimed in 
fiu our of all non-belligerents, had remained in the town, and the Mugliul army, immediately 
oil alTi^ing in the town, began to plunder all the hoases therein and violently despoiled those 
jx'ojjle of all the \-aIuablo stuffs, money, ami guod.s, even going so far as to .strip both men 
and women of their clothes, leaving not a covering tor any woman, gentle or simple. They 
then set out on their return to Ahmadnagar, and a company of the wretched sufterers followed 
the array, limping and liolibling, until they reached the army of the IffianUianau. Here 
they surrounded the [ffiankhanan's darbar and cried aloud for justice, but Daulat Iffian and 
the rest of the qmirs had brought their plunder with them, and the Hianlffianan, w'ho had 
acquired a false reputation for generosity, cast longing eye.s on the spoils and forgot the de- 
mands of geiiero.sity and humanity in his avarice, and had no pity on the desolate and oj)- 
prcsscd. H>' fiLstrilnitcd most td the valuable stuffs taken among his army while the right- 
ful ounei's wandered barefoot and bareheaded about hi.s dour day and night, crying 
lor ju.stiee but unable to obtain froju their own stores .sufficient lor their bodies. 
This matter displeased >Sha]i Murad and ho returned from the Farah BaHsh garden 
1o Bhingcir. Ou his way two ol tlu hitaiikhaiuin's personal staff came iq) to him and received 
evidence of liis wrath ag.iiiist llu' Khaiikhanan. 

Sadiq Muliajnmad Iffian now again acquired great influence as vakil while the Kluin- 
khaiiau remained fur .some day.s in the Farah BaHsh garden engaged in pleasure, paying 
no attention whatever to the .si' g ■ operations. The prince, however, w'as in the trenches 
from moruiug to ( veuiiig, directing the op.'ration and revolving plans for the reduction of 
the fortr. ss. One. more a number of councillors formed a council without con.sulting the 
jffidiikh.m.'ui, and Ijroa'ght hiiii from the Farah Bavhsh garden to the lines around AlAmad- 
nagar .so that Im was comp. ■lied to take at lea.st aii apparent interest in the .siege, and 
detached p.irt of his own corps to the neighbourhood of the Kdld Chabutra, which is 
Opposite to the gate of tlte fort. 

Kh.'m m.-ele an !o ix-uoli At.imudiiagur with 1U,OOU lior.se. Aeeonlin.a to t lie .Ikbar- 

mma a was Shir Khvjja iluvt was sent against him, but Jririshta agrees with Sayyid ‘Ali that it was Daulat 
Khiln Lodi. He .say.s, however, that Daulat Klian Lodi had only five or six thousand horse. As the 
affair ended in a victory tor the imperial troops the discrepancy regarding the name of the officer in command 
suggests fabricated dispatches. Firishta and Sayyid ‘Ali have probably given the name correctly, 
and m the imperial account the credit of the victory seems to liave been wrongly given, owing, doubtless, 
to some intrigue, to ,Shir ISivaja. F. iii, 314.— A. N. 

It is admitted in the Akbarniima tliat Iho inhabitants of Paithan had been included in the 
general amnesty and that the plunder of the town was a breach of faith which seriously injured the imperial 
cause. 
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Traditions of the old friendship between Raja ‘Ali Wian, ruler of liandesh, still remained, 
and he maintained an uninterrupted intercourse with tho^e within the fort, so that they 
were enabled, by his means, to introduce into the fort any supplies that they might require, 
and occasionally, when a body of gunners came from the other forts in the kingdom to 
reinforce those in Ahmadnagar, they were able to enter the fortress by the help of Raja ‘ Ali 
Hian and greatly strengthened the defence. When this matter became known to the prince 
he removed Raja ‘Ali I*an from the position which he occupied and placed that section of the 
trenches under the command of Raja Jagannath, who was one of the great Rajput amirs, 
and thus all ingre.ss and egress was stopped. In the course of the siege, and while it was at 
its height. Raja ‘Ali ^an. ruler of Burhanpur. being instigated thereto by Akbar’s amirs, 
sent to Chand Bibi Sulran a letter saying “ T purposely accomixinicd the Mu^ul army into 
this country for the purpose of preserving the honour of the Nizam Shcihi dynasty. I know 
well that this fortress will, in a short time, be captured by the Mu.;|]uils. See that you .shun 
not the fight but protect your honour and surrender this fort at the last to the prince, and 
he will give you in exchange for it any fort and any district in this country that you may 
choose. The honour of the Nizam Shahi house i.s, owing to the connection between us, 
the same to me a.s the honour of my own house, and it i.s for this reason that I, lajung aside 
all fear of arrow or bullet, have come to the gate of the fort, and T will bring ChSnd Bibi 
Sultan to my own camp.” 

When the defenders received this letter their dismay and confusion were greatly increa.sed 
and thej' were struck with terror, for they had relied greatly on Raja ‘Ali Khan, and they 
now almost decided to surrender, but Af.zal Idian did his best to 2 )acify tliem and to calm 
their fears, and sent Raja ‘Ali Wian a reply saying, “ I wonder at your intellect and policy in 
sending such a letter to Chand Bibi Sultan and that you should endeavour to destroy this 
dynasty. It wa.s you who went forth to gi'cet the Aluvhul army and it was you that 
brought them into thi.s country, and the Sultans of the Dakan will not forget this. Soon, 
by the grace of God, the Mushul army will have to retreat and tlien Chand Bibi Sultiin will 
be in communication, as before, with the Sultans of the Dakan. It will then be for you 
to fear the vengeance of the brave men of the Dakan and to tremble for your hou.se and for 
your kingdom.” 37* When this reply reached Raja ‘Ali Klian he wa.s overcome with shame 
for what he had written, and the Alurhul undm also gave up all hope of taking the fortress, 
but Miyan Manjhu who. on the first approach of the Mu^ul army, had taken Ahmad Sluih 
with him and had taken refuge on the frontiers of Ibrahim ‘.vdil Shah II, now sent letters 
and petitions, explaining his own helples.s and hopeless state and asking assi-.tance, both 
to that king and Muhammad Qiili Qutb Shah. The former, with a view to the 
prosperity and security of his kingdom, made the re^mlse of the enemies of the country 
his object, and in order to give confidence to the defenders of Ahmadnagar issued furmans 
directing his army to march to their support and considered tlesigns for driving out 
Akbar's army. He sent Suhail I^an, who had received from him the honourable title of 
Amin-ul-Mulk, with a number of his chief amhs atid near 3lt,0()(» horse to the aid of 
Ahmadnagar for the protection of the Nizam Shahi kingdom, with orders to attack the 
enemy and to driv'c him forth, thus fre(‘ing t lie Dakan from strife and o]i2ir( ssiou. From 

■HC Tile f'ontiiins no in<tic.atiiin nf R.'ijn ‘.\li Wi.'in's tnrrespondcnee uith tlie rarrisen. 

I>ut tlierc is every roa.sun to lielieve that it took nlace, 
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the Qutb Shalii court 3[ahdi Quli Saltan Tali-ih was sent with 10,000 horse and 20,000 foot 
to dri\c out the proud in%’aders.^tr 

Ihr.ihoii ‘Adi! Shah II also issnc-d ve-peRied fanndns and letters of advice to IHilas Khan 
and the rest of th ■ African aotirs warning them even with threats against rebellion, disobedi- 
ence, and intestine strife, which were the cause of the ruin of the kingdom and the state, and 
urging til 'in to unite vith their rulers and the chief men in the state in driving forth the 
eiminitw (if the kingdom and its people. In accordance with these commands IMila^ Khan 
and the rest of the African retreated, with about 20,000 horse which they had collected 

fi’i'cn all parts of tlic kingdom, to Bijapur, and took refuge with Ibi-cthim ‘Adil Shah who 
showed siudi en'U-gy in crpiiptiing them tliat in a .short time they had an army of about 70,000 
erticieut rav.drv. with id( ]diants. guns, matehlockmeii. and all muaition.s of war. assembled 
on the fi’ontier of the j.dngdom of Bijapur. 

rXII. — A.\' .-VccnrxT or riit; r.uE.iC3riNc. of the of Ahmadnag.ae and of the 

Batti.e beta’ebx the Nizam SHfai .Aumy and the Enemy, and of the 
l lfTOEV OF THE EORAIER. BY THE Ge.ICE OF GOD AND THE HELP 


OF (TlvND BiBi SoLTiN. 

The .siege of Ahmadnagar had now. otving to the great strength of the place, lasted for 
a long tim^ and there .seemed to he no immediate prospect of it.s fall. It became clear at 
length to the amirs of the Alu.'hnl army that it would not b? captured by the device of 
erecting tow* rs ovi-r against its guns or by filling up its ditch. After taking counsel together, 
they d 'cid'd to mining and kept their decision a secret from all, both great and small, lest 
any rumour of it should reach the defemlers. They then set them.selves to putting their 
decision into action regularly and systematically. Several mines tvere sunk in that portion 
of the ir.-ucli‘-i wiiich w.is oceupi -d by the prince, and the foundation of both bastion and 
curtain ware hollowed out. When tlic miners had finished sinking the mines on the night of 
Ei'iday, Rajah 1 (March 1-2. a.d. l.>96).3'f' which was, of the four night.s. the night of 
supererogatory devotions, the mines were filled powder and tamped with mud and stones and 
loft till the morning, at which time the .sentries ivlio have watched all night, take their rest 
and tlm guards g"U“rally are u' gligeut, wlnm the mines were to be fired in order that the 


wall of tlu' fort miglu be thrown down and that the be.siegors might rush in through the 
breach and make- thc nselve.s masters of the place. But as it v'as decreed that the fortress 
was not to be taken. Me.hammad Hian,^^' who had been a high official in Ears and 

was of the cazu-'M(]a< of Shiiuz and wa, a man distinguished by his fidelity and singleness 
of he.ii't, ascertained the jxisition of the enemy's mines, and at the risk of his life, obtained 


an enU'inee into th'' fort ,ind s-a .nfi th^ peoifie therein, both great and small, to digging 
eoiinteriniu’-., rimv struck on-' of the enemy's mines and removed the charge, filling its 
[jlace « ith ston 's and earth. When the sun rose they .struck another of the enemy’s 
mine>. not yet charged, rvliieh they left alone. They then began to look for the third 


■^'7 According' ti, Firi-lit.i Siihail l^.ui vf- in tlte firM pi. ic-e to Xaldrug with 2,5,000 horse, and 

was there joined by Miyaa .Munihu witii Ahmad .Shrdi and hy Jklla^ Khan and hib follower!?. The Golconda 
eontiiiccnt under ilahd'r Qidi Sult.ui the Tnrkm.'in .unouined, aceordmg to the s.ame .authority, to 
only five or si.x thousand hoi-e. Th.- author i i thf Tii i iJ.-h - i-Miihrijnmar/ Quth .says th.at a very large 

army w.i- sent with Mahdi Quh SuHaii. but it would have been iinpos.vible for JIuharamad Quli Qutb Shah 
to Send a very large army, for hi- -..niln rn frontier wa- then heiiig threatened hy V.'nkata I of Pcntikonda. 
It wa- owing to the a— ( irdily of tin.- army that Sult.an lIurAd resolved to pres.s the .siege more vigorously 
and to reduce the fortre— liy mean- ol mines h( fore relief could arrive. F. li, 315, — T. M. Q. S. 

3,- M.vrch 1-2, A.D. l.'ifili. Fm-hta (li, 31.5) agrees in this date, but according to the Akbarndma 
it wa.s on the night of Ft bruary 29 th.ct the mines were completed. 

'"0 Kht.ija Muhammad t^.in .Shir.izl was m the army (d Sultan Murad. His treachery is not 
mentioned in the Alhai n<n,ia. hut T-i,i-ht.n .-ay- hi, 310) that he gave information to the garrison out of 
pity for them. 
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mine. Sadiq Muhammad Hian ordered the firing of tlic mines to be delayed until after 
midday, a? the day Friday, Rajah 1, a day on which fighting is unlawful, and this 
delay was the salvation of the defenders, for th-y had been toiling all night in the 
countermines and were weary in the morning, so that they were compelled to return to 
their homes for some rest, and if the besiegers had fired the mines, then it is possible that the 
assault would have been successful, as the defenders would have had no information of tin- 
t affair and would have been absent, but as fate had decreed that the fortress should be 

saved from the enemy, the defenders were myateriously strengthened at every turn. 

From the early dawn of Friday Shah Murad and Sadiq Muhammad Khan were employed 
in assembling their troops, in ineparing everything necessary for the assault, and in issuing 
orders for the parading of the corps of the atmrs under the walls of the fortress. These 
orders were proclaimed to all the army by heralds, and the army paraded in force and sur- 
rounded the fort of Ahmadnagar like a tempestuous sea. 

Shah Murad took the field against the fortress in person, but all the nnitn and great 
lAans led their corps towards the fdiankhanan and Shahbaz Khiin, wliose conduct in the field 
was regulated by their desire to ^dease the Slnihz.ada Shaikhfiji.ssse who vas ojtposed to 
the conquest of the Dakan. 

When the whole army was drawn up, the fireworkers advanced and fired the mittes. By 
this time the defenders had found two full mitn-.s and had removed their charges, and had 
also found an empty mine, the end of wliich they left open. The remaining mines, however. 
l)lew up with a terrific report, and destroyed about 50 yards of the wall.^^^ A force 
of the enemy which had been halted near the ditch and was waiting for the firing of the mine, 
threw themselves into the ditch and rushed forward towards the breach, and as it s^'omed 
probable that other sections of the wall would fall, the re.st of the army awaited their fall, 
in order that they might make a combined as.sault and capture the fortre.ss. Many of tlm 
^ stones which were blown into the air fell on these men and killed many of them, and as 

there was also a large body of the defender:, engaged in countermining close to the wall, many 
of these also were killed by the stones. Other bodies of the defenders, who were further 
from the wall, when they saw the great breach made by the mines, fled 332 for fear of 
falling stones, and some betook them.sehu's to the palace of Chand Bibi Sultan. The 
amtrs and officers of tlie army, who had been in their own Cfuartcrs when thca’ heard of the 
great disa.ster that had happened, hastened at once, in confusion, in the direction of the 
breach. Of these, Mujahid-nd-din Shamshir Khan and Mubariz-ud-din .Abluing jdian arrived first 
, at the breach, and with arrow, sword, and spear o]ii)oscdthe entry of the Alughnls. Next 

came Muhammad Khan and his sons and relations, .Multan Khan, Ahmad Shah, 333 y\ii Shir 
Khan, and the rest of the atnirs and officers, one after the other, and occupied and held the 
breach against the enemy. A immher of the principal Foreign officers, such ns Af/.al Iffian, 
Maidaua Muhammad, the ambassador of Muhammad Quli Quth Shah. Sayyid Alir Muhammad 

330 Shaikliuji or Shaikhu Baba was Aldwr's itet iiainc for liis oldest son, prince S.iliin. afterwards 
the emperor Jahangir. This pas.=age illu.stratos the extent to which the .army was honcyeombed witli 
t'oason. Akbar had ordered that Ahmadnag.ir should be captured. I)ut K^eause the drunken and dis- 
affected Salim was loth that his brother JIurad should gain glory in the Dakan, many of the umirn were 
’ determined that the siege should not bo earric<l to a successful conclusion. Other influences were at work. 

The Khankhanan, who was a Shiah, was unwilling to drive the Shiah dynasty of Ahmadnagar to extremities 
and was perhaps implicated in the treachery of the Shiah Wivaja Muhammad Khan. 

381 So also Firishta (ii, 316) but in the AJcbanidma it is said that only tliirty yards of the wall were 
destroyed. 

382 Among these were the son of ‘Ali Shah Murtar.a, afterwards Murtara Xi?<im Shiili II. .\bhang 
l^an, Shamshir Khun, and .Afzal Khan. F. ii, 316. 

393 This Ahmad Shilh must not be confounded with Miyan Manjhu’s eandidato for tin- tbrone 
Ho was probably .t Sayyid, to whom tlic title of Shah is often gi\eu in India, 
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Zaman, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Astarabadi, and I^yaja Husain Kirmani, who, on account of the 
great valour which he displayed on this day, received the title of Tir Andaz IQian, and all 
the rest of the Foreigners who were in their quarters and received news of what had happened, 
made with all speed for the breach and drove back the enemy ^vith showers of arrows. Then 
some of the chief Foreign officers, among whom were the ambassadors of the other kings 
of the Dakan, went, bj' the advice of the nobles of the state, to the royal palace, and brought 
forth Fhand Bibi Sultan and brought her to the breach, where all the fighting was taking 
place. When the warriors saw the queen uiider the royal umbrella their courage increased a 
thousandfold and they drove back the enemy from the breach with a heavy fire of artillery 
and musketry and with showers of arrows. A heavy fire of artillery and musketry and 
showers of hand grenades were also rained on the enemy from the bastions, and this drove 
them from the ditch. So strenuous was the effort made by those who were loyal to the 
Nizam Shalil dynasty that Mul>ammad Lari, ambassador of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, although 
he was quite ignorant of artillery, climbed in the heat of the fight, to the top of one of the 
bastions and set light to his patched robe, with which he fired .several guns, doing great execu- 
tion among the enemy. As soon as the news of the progress of Chand Bibi Sultan in person 
to the breach w.as spread abroad, all men, both great and small, old and young, hastened 
thither in such numbers that the mass of them clo.sed the breach, and they fought manfully 
together. They say that when Chand Bibi Sultan reached the neighbourhood of the breach 
a number of elephant drivers drove their elephants in front of her that they might form a 
defence for her against the enemy. She, however, trusting entirely on God. forbade the 
elephant drivers to drive the elephants in front of her, and said, “ Although suicide is un- 
lawful and is repugnant to both reason and the holy law, I have brought with me a cup of 
poi.soTi in order th.at if (which God forbid) the enemy should take the fortress, I may drink 
the poison and so free myself from my enemies. Nevertheless, since it is certainly possible 
to attain m.nrt,\Tdom by means of wounds inflicted by the enemies of the faith and of the state, 
why sliould I attempt to avoid wounds given by the enemy ? ” Having regard to the sin- 
cerity .and .singleheartedness of Chand Bibi Sultan, God saved from capture the fortress, 
which h.ad actually already, one might .almo.st say, f.allen into the enemy’s hands ; and His 
decree for its safety issued. Thus, at the time when the wall was blown up, although the whole 
ot the Hu dud army w.as drawn up, ready and thirsting for the fr.ay. and although many of 
the defenders who were ne.ar the bre.ach were killed by the stones, and the rest fled, so that 
until the arrival of Hujahid-ud-din .Shamshir Klian and Hubariz-ud-din Abh.ang Kh.an the 
breach was void of defenders, in accordance with God'.s will S.uliq Muhammad Wtan. expecting 
the explosion of other mines and the destruction of another .section of the wall, would not 
allow all his men to rush into the bre.ach at once and thus gain the victory with ease, while the 
jmall force which rushed into the ditch in front of the others, and reached the breach, halted 
when they found that none followed them, and by the time that the rest of the Mughul 
army had given up all hope of the explosion of other mines and of the destruction of more 
of the wall, the garrison had returned to the breach and were prepared to cn 7 ifront their enemy, 
and thus slew most of that force of the Mughuls which had entered the breach. While the 
h.attle was at its height an arrow .struck Af:ya1 Hian in the breast, but the ea.se of a talisman 
which he was wearing stopped the arrow and he received no manner of hurt. The rest of 
the Mughul army, seeing how the fight went, did not venture into the ditch but stood drawn 
up al.)ng its edge, as though fighting with the wall, and the battle waxed fierce. Although 
the Mughul army fought most fiercely and bravely, fate had decreed that they should not 
gam the victory, and they therefore gained nothing but shame for all their pains. Large 
num ers of them were slain by arrows, stones, gunshot and musketry, while many more were 
e y wounded and returned lamenting. The battle raged for the last four hours of the 
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day until sunset, when the enemy retreated without having gained any advantage, and fell 
back out of the range of the heavy fire and retired to their quarters. 

Chand Bibi Sultan, however, remained where she was, and directed the builders to repair 
the wall of the fort and its foundations, and exercised such close supervision over them 
that on that very day the builders rebuilt the wall of mud and stones to the 
height of four yards, thus closing the breach to the enemy, heaping grenades and gunpowder 
behind the wall to act as a sufficient obstacle to the enemy. The queen next turned her 
attention to the defenders of the fort, who now had some respite from the fray, and 
encouraged them to further efforts by acts of royal favour and generosit\. Of the 
Foreigners, Iffiyaja Husain Kirniani, who had displayed great valour and done great 
execution with his bow, sending many of the bravest of the enemy to the next world, was 
honoured with the title of Tir Andaz ffijan, and Hasan Aqa Turkman received the title of 
Qizilbash Wjan. Chand Bibi Sultan then exhorted all the troops to be watchful and on 
their- guards, and then returned to her quarters. 

Shah Murad, whose prestige had received a severe blow ami whose object had not been 
attained, was plunged in thought and anxiety, and shed tears of disappointment. He 
took council with his amim touching the reduction of the fortress until the morning. At 
Kunrisc Shah Murad again drew up his forces and advanced towards the breach. When 
he reached the ditch he wished to press on to the attack of the fortress at once, but a number 
of his amirs, who were in attendance on him, seized his reins and prevented him from entering 
the ditch or from engaging personally in the fight. Following the advice of his loyal friends, 
the prince dismounted from his horse at the edge of the ditch and urged his troops on to 
battle, encouraging them with promises of favour and advancement. He sent one of his 
officers to the Khankhanan to ask him for help, but the Kjiankhanan, making his former faults 
his pretext, refrained from participating in the battle, and the prince in his zeal and jealous 
pride, ordered his own troops to attack the fortress with the utmost vigour and to fight like 
men. A body of Ahadis and sjjccial mauMbdars, who were the bravest of the Mu^id troop.s, 
attacked the fort with the utmo.st determination.^f^ Tlie defenders were much encouragcal 
bythe success which they had had the day before, in spite of the ruin of a section of the wall, 
and also by their success in repairing the damage done and by the thought that they had 
so piled explosives against the wall as to make it like the gate of heU. They were therefore 
not apprehensive of the enemy's onslaught and began a vigorous file of grenades, musketry 
and artillery which did great execution among the enemy. The battle raged furiously on 
both sides and young and old, great and small alike, fell victims to its rage. As often as 
the Mughulb advanced in compact masses towards the breach, so often did the artillery 
and musketry fire and the grenades of the defenders scatter them and turn them back with 
heavy loss, until the ditch was filled with their dead. The enem\- displayed the greatest 
bravery, but in .spite of their valour ami their numbers, they failed, for the jealous wrath of 
God had so decreed, and the noble queen had help from heaven. The garrison 
fought that day such a fight a.s has never been seen. From dawn till dusk the battle raged, 
and when night fell fcJhah Murad, who now saw nothing but shame in store for himself, returned 
with heavmess of heart, tears and sighs towards his eamp, gave uii all intention of spurring 
his army on to further action and of acquu-ing name and fame, and despaired of gaining the 
kingdom and empire of the Dakan, which he had set before him as his object in his vain 

38i Ahadia were troopers of a superior class, like the “ gentlemen of the Lifeguards” in iStuart 
days. Manfubdiira were otllcors commanding loss than 200 horse. Otticers commanding 200 horse 
or more ranked as amirs, 

395 According to Firishta (ii, 318) a relieving array had now reached the border of the Bir district, about 
ninety miles from Ahmaduagar, 
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ima"itiuii;, >0 tliiit it became evident to ali that victory and succearf arc or God, and not 
of sclf-coutideiKC, nor of hosts, and that it is the key of God’s favour that opens the doors 
uf victory and success, 

CXI If. — Ax Accoux't OF THE Peace axd Tbeatv between Chand Bibi 

iScLTAN AND THE PlUNCE ShaH MhEAD, AND A REL.VTION OF THE 
BEST OF THE OCCURRENCES WHICH TOOK PLACE AT THAT TIME, 
i I alrcatly been ii.i niioned that Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II had .sent 30,000 horse to tlic akl 
ot I h- Xi/am yhahi army, that Muhammad Quli Qutb Shtih had sent 10,000 horse and 20,000 
foot for tlu‘ same purpo.sc, and that the Xdzam Shahi force.s, then sjiirits behig roused, 
liad assembled from all pans uf the kingtlom and marched into the Bijapur dominions, so 
th.it there were imw asswiibh d on Ibralum ‘Adil Shah’s frontier some 70,000 or 80,000 
iioi'sc vith elcpluiiit.s, artillery, and all munitions of war, which force had now begun its march 
towards Ahuiadnagar. Meanwhile the siege th'aggcd it.s .slow length along and the garrison 
. ic reduced to considerable .stiaits for want of food. 

'I’he ipieeii now sent fnniidit-i to the u/ni/'s of tlie arm 3 - uf the Gakau in which she cx- 
[nained the garrison s suiferiugs for want of fooil, and the difficulty with which the enemy’s 
attacks were beaten otf. It .so happened that the .sp 3 ' bearing these ehsiiatches was captured 
1)3 a IMu^iul [)iet|Uet, ami tliat liis papers were taken to the Khankhanan and Sadiq Muljainmad 
Iffi.'m. The ((//(!/•? uf Akbar s ariiiy now wroh; a letter to iSuhail Khan, the commanderdu-chiel 
of Ibrahim '.Vlil .811411' army, -sayhig that the 3 - had been expecting his arrival tor a long 
timi.' Ill the hope tiiat Ills intervention would put an entl to the campaign in Al.imadnagar, 
.Old requesting him to eoiiie quickly.'^-’ They gave this dispatch together with dispatches 
from I he toilivss, to the .'py, to eieliver to 8 uhail Khan, and sent off the s^iy, It is said 
th.u iiiieii till, dispatch luached .Suliail Khan, he saw how the land lay, and at once marched 
to Al.imailu.igai with grciil .sjieed by 1143 ' of the hilly couutry.^t? 

Will'll IK Us of tile ap[jroaeh of the ariti 3 '- of the Dakau ami an account of Us strength 
• iiid miml)( Is l^■aduel . 8 ha!i .Murad ami (he rest ol tile amir.'i and Khans of the Mu-iiiil army, 
ulio hml alrcatly gu'eii up all iiopc of capturing Alimadiiagar and had raised the .siege, it 
pioiliicMl hirther panic among them and euinplcieW demoralized them, so that the 3 - lost 
all seli-eoiui'ul. A eoiuieil ol u.ir was then held, at which it was unanimously agreeil that 
as 111 " army ut the Dakau, uhieli uas vei'v luimerou.s ami .strong, was apjiroachiiig prepared 
lor b.ittle, ami mat as it was iiou iiopelc.ss to attempt to take the fort, they shoukl enter into 
.some sort of an armistice with the garrison of the fortress and on this pretext retire from 
b. l.ji,' ji, and llieii iiiareli to meet .Suhail Khan's armt . 

.'saN’tTil Miiita/.a,-^^’' who was an old servant and subject ol the Xizaiii 8 hahi d 3 nasty, 
.Old (A I r iiore in mind the tavouis wliieli he had received from them, was appomteil to arrange 
till L.'im, of jieace. 8 avyid Miirla/.a, on the ailviee of the prince ami the amirn, sent a letter 
to ilie tort, to tile eliief oflieeus of state, asking them to ■■send out an envoy emjiowered to 
tK .it for peace ill order tliat 'ome settlement niiglit be arrived at, and the prince might 
iiiliiviv raise the siege and retire from before the fortress. Xow although the garrison 
w. If lend pres.'cd for want of food and provision.s and earnestly desired peace— so much so 
111 . it, tliey «)uld hardly jvlrain from agreehig to it on any terms, 3 ct they thought tliat they 


It. -I u.i, sMiticu r>v ihe l^.ui jch.iii.iji «lio. lor fchn reasons alirudy eiplaiiic'l, did not 
lo lull, .Iiid kii.ju Iti.ii ilio .irrival of suhsIanUal reliel would eoH'|iel Ihe prince p, lui.se 


This 

’•''I (I 1 h I i ( 1 1 1 1 

k ' '*^**''’ "'’oiuielul cui unisi.mce is noi lucutioueii 111 the Akbani'inid. F. 11, ;jl.H 
lin.shta .,a>s : ' tin hilly country ol Mauikdauud ’ which was 
iuet;ur, ii , 1 , aps. 

sa>jid Murtaju Sahzaiuri, who h.td hecii .^ovcrnoi of Bcrar in the reign of Murtafu 

Dil-i,, 111 Kliun, and on being defeated by him, had fled from tin; 

Dakau and taken refuge at Akbar'.s court. 


LS only thirty miles cast of Ahmad - 


Hu was. now commander of 1,000 horse in Akbar s service. 
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perceived indications in tlie way in which Sayyid Miirta^a’s letter was VTitten, of weakness 
and supplication, for, smce the invaders had failed in their object and now came suing for 
peace, the defenders were more hopeful of ultimate victory and success, and, lest the enemy 
should attribute too ready an acceptance of terms to a conviction of defeat, they wrote an answer 
to Sayyid Murta/.a saying that if a trustworthy agent were sent from the Mughul camji to 
the court of the Saltanat and the Khildfat to arrange the terms of peace, an ambassador 
would likewise be sent from the court to the camp in order that the tenns might be concluded. 

Sayyid Murtaza then sent Alir ilashim of Aladinah, the BaHshl of his corps, who wa.s 
flistinguished above his fellows for acumen, valour and ability, to the roj'al court, where h ' 
remamed for ten days without receiving leave to depart, so that the Alimrhul amirs became 
hopeless of a settlement, and disquietnig rumours obtained currency in their camp. Al 
length, however, the garrison prepared suitable gifts for Shah Murad, the l^ankhanan. 
Shahbaz l^an, and Sadiq Aluhammad Wian. As the sincerity, purity of disposition, and 
complete good faith of Umdat-ul-Mulk, Afzal Khan Qumi, who was one of the pillars of the 
state and the mo.st famous man of the kingdom, and had received the aiipointment of ambas- 
sador, in which he had rendered noteworthy services ami displaj-ed both wisdom and acumen, 
were agreed upon by all, Chand Bibi Sultan, by way of acknowledging his excellent services 
in general, but especially during the period of the --iege, in which he had earned the approba- 
tion of all, appointed him Saib and Pishvd of the kingdom, with the honourable title of 
t'haugiz l^iin. lie was likewise now apjiointed ambas-,ador to Shah Alurad, in order that by 
his wisdom and diplomatic ability [)eafe might be couchided. In like manner Alir Muhammatl 
Zaman Hi.zavi, Mashhadi, was appointed envoyto the Wianyiunan, and Sayyid Shall Baliram 
Astarabiidi was appointed env(,)y to Shahbaz Khan, to treat for peace. On Sunday, Rajaii 
10 (March 11. .t.u. loUb) which day warn the bcginnmg of happier times, these envoys left 
the fort in accordance with the i-oyal commajid and set about the business of their mission 
Wlicu newts of the dispatch of the cmbas.sy reached Shah Alurad, he commanded tiiat the cnvoy.s 
should be lo<lged in tlie camp of Sayj-id Murtaza, in order that, when he should summon 
them, Sayyid Murta'a might produce them before him. He then sent a mcs.scnger to summon 
the yiankhanan, Shalibuz h^an, Raja 'Ali I^un, Sadiq Muhammad Khan, and the rest of the 
great othcers and auii/W’. and held a court at which the envoys might fitly be received. Sayyi.l 
Murta/.a then introduced .Aizal Khan, now styled Changiz Khan, Mir Muhammad Zaman and 
Shah Bahrain, and presented them to the prince. After the envoys had performed the 
kurnish and lasl'im which are the forms of salutation observed at the court of the ChaLrIiat.ii 
Padshahs, tlm prince and the l^ankhanan called them up and asked them the cause of the 
warfare and the object of their mission, and then began to speak of peace Af/.al-ul-l^aw aiiin 
Changiz Khan then replied with the usual complimentary exordium. The prince was please,! 
with his speech and, after conferring on him a robe of honour, informed him that the conduct 
of negotiations was eiiti usted to the Khanklianan, and that they might make their representa- 
tions to him with a view to the settlmneiit of (In- matter. 

The next day the Khankhauan, Shahbaz Khan, and Sadi<i .Muhammad l^an held a formal 
meeting to wdiich they invited the envoy.-, of Ch.'ind Bibi Sultan. The tirsi proposal of tin 
Mu^ul ui/ii/w was an attempt to seduce Afzal-ul-Khawanin Changiz Khan from his allegianei 
ill order that the fort might fall into their hamls. They promised him tliat it lie would de.scit 
his mistress he should be made a commandoj- of . 1,000 ;ind should receic ? any provinc 
of tlu' Dakan that he might prefer, while he should always ite consulted in all matters with 
an assurance that his advice should be followed. This, they said, should be his reward if 
he would show them how they might take the fort.^'"' 

Tlio nonce piobably wished dial the Klii'm ktiaiiaii shuuld beuf lliu disguwe el inaUmg i/eaee. 

J09 These details ul die iiegotiulions are ineiilionod by no other aulhority . 
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Afzal Wiaii replied that the capture of the fort by assault was an impossibility, that 
the only way of taking it was by starving the garrison or exhausting their ammunition, 
which was now not to be thought of, as the garrison had now ten years’ supply of grain,' 
powder, and munitions of war, that it numbered nearly 10,000 brave men, all loyal and true] 
mindful of the benefits which they had for years received from the Nizam Shahi dynasty] 
and ready to tight to the death for their queen rather to surrender the fortress. 

When the Mughul army saw that their wiles had no effect on Afzal lOian they gave up 
all hope of capturing the fortress and began on a new tack. They said that as the late 
liurhan Nizam Shah had, at the time of his departure from Hindustan to the Dakan, presented 
the province of Berar as ptshkmh to Akbar Padshah, that province now rightlv belonged 
to the empire, and the kingdom of Ahmadnagar should relinquish possession of it. They 
added that sine(> the prince, Shah Murad, liad come to the Dakan the whole of that country 
was in fact in his pos.^ession, and that it would be better for Ahmadnagar to cede the province 
of Daulatabad with all its defences, in order that the Mughul army might raise the siege of 
.'liimudnagar and leave what remained of the Ahmadnagar kingdom to Bahadur Nizam 
Shah, who would then always be aided against his euende.s by the emperor. 

Af/.al-ul-Khawanin Changiz |*an replied that there was not at that moment a king on 
the throne of Ahmachiagar to whom this matter could be referred. The provmce of Berar, 
he said, belonged to the Sultans of the Dakan and was at that time occupied by the troops of 
.Vl.miadnagar. As for the sugg(.'stion regarding Daulatabad, it could only, he .said, furnish 
additional ground for strife. The people of that province had for some time been in rebellion, 
had set up a king of their own, and refused to obey the commands of Chand Bibi Sulian] 
In spite of this, he .said, the amirs of the Dakan, who were in the fort, would never listen 
to such a proposal and the negotiations would Ix; delayed, or rather, entirely closed. He 
proceeded • Even if the queen’s command ran in the province of Daulatabad, what army of the 
Dakan have you defeated that the province of Berar or of Daulatabad should be ceded to 
you f Your star was in the ascendant when you fouuil dissensions rife among the amirs of 
this powerful kingdom, each one of whom had betaken himself off in a different direction, 
leaving the country devoid of troops. If we had had but 10,000 horse at the Ghat of Kalna] 
you would not have dared to cross our frontier ! But now, behold, a great army of 100,000 
of the best warriors of the Dakan is on its way to take vengeance on you, and it is even now 
within eight leagues of this place. First meet them, and give them their answer in the field, 
and then speak of eonque.sts and cessions ! ” 

Sadiq Muhammad Khan Ataliq, who was the de facto leader of the expedition into the 
Dakan, lost his temper at these words and said, " What nonsense is this 1 You, like a eunuch, 
are keeping a woman in the fort in the hope that she will come to your aid, or that you will 
obtain .some assistance from her. This is the son of his Maje.sty the Emperor, Jalal-ud-din 
Muhammad Akbar, at whose court many kings gird up their loins to do service. Do you 
imagine that^the crows and kites of the Dakan, who squat, like ants or locusts, over a few 
•■^piders, can cope with the descendant of Taimur and his famous amirs, the Khan^anan 
and yiiahbaz !^an, for example, each of whom has conquered countries ten times as large 
as the Dakan 1 We have left this fortress to you as a refuge and have taken the rest for 
ourselve.s. In two or three days time we .shall level your fortress with the dust, behold, it 
is alrea<ly taken ! And then d(j you believe that your queen will retain her honour { Do 
not you, who are men of the .same race as ourselves, throw your .selves away to no purpose.” 

Af/.al Wian then replied ; ■ I have eaten the salt of the Sultans of the Dakan for forty 
jears, and when I entered this fortress I gave up all hojje of life, jjropcrty, and children. Now 
I have come to you to perform this duty. All must die, and I am prepared to die, nay, 
vat er, have act my heart on martyrdom. I am come to you, for man cannot die better 
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than by being slain for his benefactors, by this means obtaining an everlasting good name. 

I have heard that the emperor Akbar claims to be a god,39i and I now see that his amtra 
claim to be prophets. It was doubtless last night that inspiration descended on you that 
this country should be conquered by you. Is God most High, forsooth, neither art nor part 
in this matter that you issue the decisive decree that you will take this fort within the next 
few days ? It is possible that, in accordance with the holy verse, ‘ How oft, by God’s per- 
mission, hath a small host vanquished a numerous host ! ’ He will help the men of 
this country and turn you back unsuccessful from before this fortress. It is, moreover, evident 
to you that the people of this country have lived and live in enmity with Foreigners. I am 
a well-wisher of the emperor, and I consider it to be his benefit to withdraw the prmee’s 
great amirs from the neighbourhood of this fort, le.st such a disaster as cannot be remedied 
befall them. The fort contains a large number of brave and fierce warriors who, if they 
fall, will be martjTs, and who, if thej' prevail, will be warriors in God's way. How can I 
command them to submit to you ? The army of the Dakan is on the point of arriving, and 
you will then be surrounded and, after heavy losses and much hardship and toil, 
you will only with the utmost difficulty be able to retreat, and you will not be safe or at 
peace until you reach the presence of the emperor. What I now say will certainly be 
reported to the emperor." 

Mir Mutiammad Zaman also spoke well-weighed, manly, sober, and sincere words in 
that meeting place and silenced the enemy. 

Some days were spent in such discussions as these and peace seemed to be far off when 
news of the approach of the army of the Dakan was repeatedly circulated through the Mughul 
camp. Spies reported that 70.000 good horse, with elephants and a strong force of artillery, 
were marching towards them stage by stage. The Muuhul arriirs now thought it high time 
to drop the fruitless discussions about Daulatabad and contented themselves with the 
province of Berar. on the basis of the cession of which peace was concluded. 

On Tuesday, Rajah 23 (March 23, A.r>. 1 . 590 ) 3'’3 the gates of war were closed anrl 
peaceful communications were opened between the two armies. 

As the stores in tlie fort had now been entirely consumed the defenders were reduced to 
great straits, and while Af/.al Iffirin was in the Mughul camp, they wrote to him imploring 
liim to hasten, by all the means in his power, the conclusion of ])eacc. and saying that they 
coidd not hold out for a day longer and that most of the garrison had. owing to the failure 
of the supplies, decided to let themselves down over the walls and flee to the Mugliul camp. 
Af/.al Iffian therefore agreed with the Mughul anws that Hayyid Murta^a and Qazi Hasan 
should be sent to the fortress to conclude the terms of peace and they, on arriving in the 
fortress, were- favourably received by Gbaud Bibi Sultan .and received marks of her roj-al 
favour. Terms of peace were soon agreed upon, the gi-eat offi('ers of .state in Ahmadnagar 
consenting, in view of the exigencies of the time, to the cession of Berar, and the treaty of 
peace and friendship was signed, ’Umdat-ul-Mulk Muhammad Iffian Mij-an Muntaldiab, who 
had once more with his sword established his f it le to royal favour, and several great officers 

'.ini This taunt, fpvntled at .Akbarts theological vagarie.s, probably hit the orthodox nmtrs hard 

I 

ilj ! ii, 2r>0. 

**93 Firishta to af^ee in this (liiio, for ho says that the imperial army retreated early in April 
1696 (F. ii, 318). Aeeording to the Akhar}}{ima peace was concluded on March 2, but this does not appear 
to be probable 
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of state in Ahmadnagar were sent to the jjrince. Shah Mnracl, to conclude the treaty there, 
and T'< rc kindly a'.ul favourably received, a robe of honour being conferred on Mubammad 
l^iu. Peace having been thus happily restored, the affairs of the kingdom soon righted 
tiieniselvc's, and ?ffuh,umnad Khan. Changiz Hi an. and the rest of the amirs and officers 
n turned io^'fully from the prince's camp to the fortress, where they were most 
tavoiuabK- r. eei\'C’4 lij- Chand Bibi Sultan, who approved of all their exertions on behalf 
irt tile faith and tlm state The tVIughul army now raised the siege and withdrew from before 
the fortress, while the garrison, which had been reduced to great straits for want of food, 
came forth and purchased corn from the Mughuls, who had amassed great store of grain 
during the continuance ol the siege. In two or three days' time the garrison had collected 
such store or i mru that if the jjeacc could have liecn broken and the state of siege restored, 
they would have had no anxiety. 

W'hcn the news of the approach of the army of the Dakan. which was marching from the 
hill coiintrv and the district of iManikdan. ivachcd the Muvliul armv. the ainiyof the Dakan 
u its w it hill ih’e (jda of Ahuiuduagai'. 

At first t?huh Murad diT'kled to fight them anti, on the night ot Rajab 27 (March 27, a.d 
marclietl om- stage Iroiu Al.imatlnagdi m their direction, but he then changed hi,s 
miml and letn ated. marciiing tovards the (jJtdi of Jeur. Tlicncc lie marched towards Danlata- 
h.'id and, pa->-,ing by D.adatabad, marelied towards Hasiipur and Berar. 

When the nev.a c>f the departnri- of the Mu,^iul army reached the amirs and officers 
ot the army of the Dakan, they ailvauced to Ahmadnagar and encam[)etl in the village ot 
IMiiiii. llAl.'i} Kh.'ui and most of the Nizam IShribi amirs .sent petitions ; xpressing tlieir 
submit, siou ami obedh me' to Chand Bibi Sulian and asked for asstiranees of forgiveness. 
TlicM' were issimd to the amir-> and officers of the army and they all received marks of the 
I'oyal favour and eueouragiug honour.,, fkhla, Khian ami the re.st of the African amirs then .sc- 
p.iiMt, il them ,.lv( .A'roai tin- 'Adil yhi'ih arm \ and ('nca.ii[)ed in the garden of the ■Ibudat-Khdmi 
ill the suburbs of the city and sent a messeiyger to ask that they might be admitted to an 
amlieiu- A loydifarman was issued, admitting tliem to an audience, and Ikhlas witli his 
son ami his brothm,, 'Aziz-uI-Mulk with his brothers, Malik i^Mi, audavand Khan, Jlamid 
Khan with his sous. Farhad Kh\u. and Dalpat Rai were admitted at eourt and had the honour 
of paying tlc-ii respeets tfien-, and leeeived robes of honour and lieh gifts. 

As Milan Sluih An wa, in the hands of th*. Africans and all the Afi'ieans had wished to 
rais" him to the lhr,,,i ^ the African amirs paid theii respects to Chand Bibi, he 

became alai'im d and H al tor safety to the '."vdil .Shahi anny, vliere lie remained iiiulci' tin* jiro- 
t' etioii of yuhail Khan. .V body wliieli had b.-eii ,,cnt from the army of the Dakan in pursuit 
of Mir.iu .yli.ih 'All faihd to collie up with him, but plundered his tent.s and camp ctjuipage 
and all Ills [irop rty, ami t’len retumctl. 
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Coins and Ohronoloov of the Early Inde- 
pendent Sultans of Bengal, by Nalini Kanta 

Bhattasali, M.A., Ciu'ator, Dacca Jluseum. 

W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd.. 4. Ptlty Cury, Cam- 

biidge, 1922. 

This excellent inonograph, winch is marked 
by careful reasoning and sound scholarship, owes 
its publication in the present form to a remark- 
able find of 346 silver coins of the Bengal Sultans, 
discovered in the wall of a deserted house in a 
village in the Dacca District. The hoard might 
never have reached the notice of the local 
authorities, had not the finders quarrelled among 
themselves over their shares of the treasure and 
so aroused the interest of the police, who prompt- 
ly seized the hoard before the finders had time 
to conceal or otherwise dispose of any of the coins. 
The Collector of Dacca subsequently requested 
Mr. N. K. Bhattasali to examine and report upon 
the hoard, and in pursuance of that reque.st the 
author prepared the present monograph, which 
in 1920 was awarded a prize from the Griffith 
Memorial Fund by the University of Calcutta. 

The hoard has proved to be extremely import- 
ant from the standpoint of history and numisma- 
tics ; for not only did it contain large numbers 
of the hitherto rare coins of Azam Shah, Hamza 
Shah, Bayazid Shah and Muhammad Shah, but 
it also proves the existence of a hitherto unknown 
King, Firoz Shah, son of Bayazid Shah. There 
were also three coins of a mysterious Hindu King 
Danuja-marddana Deva and one coin of his suc- 
cessor Mahendra Deva. The author deals suc- 
cinctly with each Sultan in turn, comparing such 
information about them as has hitherto been 
available with the facts deducible from expert 
scrutiny of those newly-discovered coins. The 
result is a considerable addition to our knowledge 
of the political history of Bengal in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries a.d . and several new 
and important disclosures regarding ttie dates 
and identity of the Kings who succeeded in turn 
to the thrones of Laklmauti and Sonargaon. 

Perhaps the most interesting deduction is the 
identification of Danujamarddana Deva with 
the Hindu Raja Ganesh. wlio after the death of 
Bayazid Shah in a.d. 1414, drove the Muham- 
madans from northern Bengal. Mr. Bhattasali 
.shows that Raja Ganesh abdicated in .a.d. 1415 

in favour of his sou .ladu. ivlio embraced Islam 
and assumed the name of -Jalaluhldin Muhammad 
Shah. The latter, however, did not reign very 
long: for in a.d. 141(1 he was dethroned and 
reconverted to Hindtii.sm, whereupon Raja 
Ganesh onee ag.ain usurped the sovereignty. But 
the tah- of .Tadu’s conversions and reconversions 
was not yet complete. In a.d. 1418 Raja Ganesh 
(lied whereupon hi- son. .Tadu. who apparently 


changed his faith as lightly as he changed 
his garments, ascended the throne under the 
title of Mahendra Deva and then a few months 
later, towards the close of a.d. 1418, again turned 
Musalman and resumed his former title of Jala- 
I lu’ddin Muliammad Shah. Ho eventually died 
I in a.d. 1431. Some of liis coins were minted at 
1 Chatgaon, which is identical with Cliittagong, 
and, as Mr. Bhattasali shows in an illuminating 
note, with the “ Sadkawan ” of Ibn Batuta. 

Mr. Bhattasali has furnished his monograph 
with photographs of the more important coins, 
with a useful synchronistic table of Christian and 
Hijra' years, and with a good index. The publi- 
cation will be appreciated by students of Indian 
history and numismatics. 

S. M. Edwaedes. 


Progress Report op tile Abch.5:ological Sur- 
vey OP India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending March 31st, 1921. Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1922. 

This is a very interesting report, reflecting 
much credit on the superintendent of the Survey. 
Part IV, which deals with Exploration, includes 
full details of the monuments and relics discovered 
and examined during the year in Sind, Gujarat, 
the Deccan, and \ariou3 Indian States. The 
Rewa State yielded three new inscriptions, 
dating from the (deventh centui'v, which give 
supplementary information about the Chech 
dynasty. One of them brings to light a hitherto 
unknown line of subordinate kings of the Chedi 
Era, who were staunch Buddhists. A relic of another 
kind yielded by Rewa was a gun, which 
had been brought to the State from the Maha- 
raja’s palace in Allahabad. This gun, which was 
cast in the reign of Sher Shah and is one of the 
oldest guns in India, bears a couplet and Persian 
prose inscription similar to that found on other 
guns cast by Sayyid Ahmad of Constantinopole, 

I and also an inscription in Sanskrit which records 
^ that in .a.d. 1702 the gun was oVitained by Rudra- 
' sinha of the .4hom djnasty of Assam, after 
^ defeating th.c King of Hidimba (modern Caohar). 

Mr. Bauorji also paid a visit to the valuable collec- 
, tion of carved bricks and terracotta plaques made 
by the late Dr. Tessitori and now housed in tlie 
I palace at Bikaner, and points out that some of 
' the plaques date back to the Kushan period and 
! support the belief that the portion of the modern 
Bikaner State, which lay along the old course 
of the Ilakra or " lost riA’cr," was within the 
orViit of the great school of sculpture at MathurA. 

I At Bijapur steps have been taken to strengthen 
, an old Baobab tree in the compound of the Dis- 
trict Judge's bungalow, which is one of the exe- 
' cutioii trees used hy the Adiishahi Sultans for 
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hanging tlieir prisoners. The RaUiagiri Uistiie! 
(jn.s ail important Curl of ..>iKvr hinrtJ. ranging 
m diiie troin -a.ii. 901 to iul«. o! «hi. li tv/.i brai 
a legoml in Kanarese. Hati, ito it lias been snp- 
purfll that At! Adil Sliali 1 -aa- the fir.=t prince to 
stiike coins in liis own name; but the earliest 
ot the lai'i/iv ill tills iioai'il uiUst Ik; assigned to 

Mirahiiu 1. Some <0 tiie eoii'^ lii'ilose a nett ii.i.m . 
Taliiuasp -peihaps the father of Ibrahim 1 The 
researches ot tile department luuiight to baht 
also at Bruath two Muliannnadan ipscriptn ms 
of the time of the Tugiilaq dynasty of Delhi, as 
Well as leeords of the tune ui Shah Jalien and 
Favrukhsiyar and two later Mughal rulers. A new 
copper-plate grant of Naruvarinan of tl.e Paia- 
mara dynasty of Malav.'i (.i. u. 1110-lllwas found 
in posse-ssion of an art-collector in Buinbay. 

Mr. Bauer ji makes some peitinenl remuika i.pou 
the neglect of the authorities in past yeais to 
atreiulhou the weaker poitioiis of the Ijmo.is 
Portuguese monuments at Basseiii, m consequence 
of which n part of tic fine ban- 1-vault o! th<' 
Dominican church lias now collap-od, and pre- 
sumably can never be repaired. Ho al-so cite-> an 
instance of wilful damage by coiitiactors. The 
debris of seme old monuments at Be-ssein w<%s 
sold by the P.W.D. to a firm engaged in building 
new police-lines. The contractors thereupon pro- 
ceeded to aiigirn nl the dfdjiis le, d.eldieintely 
quarrying the e-\idiug portions of the Fninei'euii 
church and monastery, tlio Cuptmn’s palace and 
other monuments of Portuguese I'ule. uiid. i iniiiinit 
them in such a manner that the next ino;,s/ 'm 
might cause them to fell in ruin. They .actually 
cut up otic of the insrrilied tomb-.stoncs o.iid (art. d 
the pieces away' to the site of the new p'dij, - 
barracks, whi.re ioi tunately they wei.-: il.si oi er.-tl- 
Vandidisin of this kind .should 1>- l.e.itdv iiu.'i'slied, 
but tlio rejioi't i.s silr-nt as to the jiim.dty. u an;., 
imposed on th- contractor.s. 

The Bipoit which includea a fitll description 
of the monuments oxjjlori-d in IVesteru anri f'eii- 
tral lii lia, is einbellish" 1 with many good pli-.to- 
graphs, and aTorcls aninle pro-.f if ih’ valu.’,')l' 
actnlty of Mr. Bunerp r.nd bis a-sistauts. 

.'s. M. Bdwvrpes. 

The Madhy-PMA ^'A'AYOGA, a drama composed 

by the poet Bh.asa. translated from the original 

Sanskrit, with introduction and notes by Rev, 

E. P. J.ANviER. The IVo.slcyan Mission lTi ~o, 

Mysore, 1921. 

This English edition of otto of tho much-dis- 
cussed plays of Bhasa was originally pire.sentod 
by the author to tho Faculty of the Graduate 
School in the Pennsylvania University in partial 
fulfilment of tho requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. In the eourso of his intro- 
ductory essay, which discusses the position of the 
Sanskrit poet, the historical setting of tho play. 


I and the characters and the plot of tho drama 
the translator refers to the vexoil question of th© 
date of Bha.Ja and of tho autliorship of this and 
I tho other twelve plays, but does not himself 
i attempt to solve the problem. Bhattanatha 
; Svamiu of Kuiubakonain published a paper in 
this journal for December, 1916. (pp. 189-95), 

. Ill which ho denied that the ,Svap,iavasavadatt<i 
and Che other twelve plays ascribed to Bha.sa are 
: really the work of that early author, and charas- 
I terized the plays as "quite modern.” His view 

■ was to some extent suppe-rted by Dr. Barnett 
I who suggested that these works were not written 

■ earlier than the seventh century -V-D. We are 
i disposed, however, to prefer the opinion of Dr. 

i Mas Lindenau who places Bhasa in the last c|uarter 
. of the second ccntui’v .a.d., and relies upon 
I interna! evidence, discussed with much elabora- 
tion, for the support of his view" tliat Bhasa was 
indeed the author of the plays. 

The translator has given elo.so attention to the 
structure and details of this particular drama ; 
and his rendering seems to have caught the spirit 
of the original, in wTiich the superiority of the 
Brahman over uU oilier men is constantly im- 
pressed upon the r.^adet. We are not certain 
that ” Middh-in-m ” i-s quite a happy translation 
of t!io S.iiiski-it though that is its 

litoral mea.iiug. Modern associations have in- 
I vc.^ttd the word wuiU a iieculiiir signiflcnncc. 

.' which cannot be wholly suppressed. Is Dr. 

. Janvier coirect in his stat.-iment tluat the epithet 
, Vriloihirn (wolf-bony) was applietl to Bhima on 
account of his enormous appetite ? In an aimo- 
. toted edition of tho Kannreso poem Jnimini 
Dhnrakt. published in iMy.snrc. the term was 
Mild (o refer to the h-iiry chest of the Pandava 
, hero, not to his capaeity for consumption of food. 

I The use of the word " easte ”, too, in reference 
' to tho four-fold ilivision of Manii is usually hold 
I now to be misleading, the Brahra-an. Kshatriya. 

I Vaish and Shudra lieing more eorrectiy described 
' as “classes.” But these minor matters in no 
; wav mar tho worth of the translation, which is 
1 certain of u v'arm w'eleoin'* fi'om Sanskritists and 
■ other.s engaged in thc> study of ancient Indian 
literature. 

.S, M. Edwardes. 

: Selections rttoM Avlst.i .and Old Persian 

(F'l-st .sti-ries). Part 1. Edited with Translations 
; and Not".s, by Trich Jeiianoir S, Tarapore- 
I W.VL.A, Ciilciirta. Publi.^hed by tho Cidcutta 

University auil Pi mt'.Ml at the Baptist Mission 

Press, 19J2. 

The author of this wi-rk i- Professor of Com- 
parative I’hiloiogv in the Calcutta University 
and has propaied thi - s-.ries of selections from the 
Avesta for tho help of tliosc Indian .-.liidoiits who 
choose Comparaii' e Pinlology us one c.f their 
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^ul>j6ct>3 of Miiily. lact iloulalo.,.,! atoouut'’ [ 

for the =:rr.ui'_'e mei'iorl o' spellino Iranian TCrds 1 
followe,! thi'o'jghoul Iht >.Yuik, boti» in the text 
and in the jiotes. Philologists may find no ddli- 
culty in accepting “ C4a0a ’ for " Gatha, " but 1 
tile ordinary enquirer will probably ihid himseli 
uoii-plussed oceasioiiaUi by this novel orthogia- 
pliy. The inclusion in the book of n loose leaf . 
coataining a “ trauflliteration key " may perhaps : 
be accepted as evidence that the au'.boi iiiinsell \ 
realizes the difficulties wliioh i-oiifroiit the average 
leader, brought face to face for the first time with 
tins method of spelling. 

The notes which follow the various evc-i-rpts 
from the Avesta text are copious and iUuuiinating. • 
auil we gather from the preface that the work ; 
has been scrutinized before publication by t^hams- 1 
ubulama Dr. J. J. Modi of Bombay, who'c repu- ; 
tation as an Iranian, scholar lias long b-,-n firmh' 
established both in Europe and India We do 
not, howovor, entirely agree with the author’s 
V , w, expressed in the notes on Thi’ TVru of Yioia, 
tint thu story of the Deluge does n-ally mpiv.^ut 
a great catastrophe in the history of tlie hnman 
race, and that the Deluge and the Ice-Ag were 
ill some way connected. On this .subject we 
prefer the views of Sir James Frazer to those of 
Mr. H. G. Wells or the late ilr. B.il Gance Uuir 
Tilak. The first-named authority has cleaGy 
stated in his Folk-Lor,’ i» the Old Tc-^toni' nl that. ' 
■■ while there is reason to believe tlint many 
diluvial traditions dispersed tlirougnout the world 
aro based on reminiseencos of catastroiihes which 
actually occurred, there is no good ground for 
holding that any such traditions are older than 
a few thousand ye irs at most ; wherever they 
appear to doscrilv xti-i clianges in the phy.oical 
r '. iiifiguratioii of till glohi'. which must be reh-iied 
to more or less leiin.te epochs of geologic tiiiii, 
liies- probably embody, not the record oi contein- 
[i.'iary witnesses, but tin .speculation of much 
1 , 1 ' er tliiiiker.s. Comp.ir.'il w.tli i he great na'ural 
fp-ri iros of our planer, mnu m but a thing of yes- 
t- rdjy, and his memory a drc.mi of the night." 

•Apai'o iiom tiiese i iititi'iii'., Mr. 'raraporewul.t 
deserves to be c.'ngirvliilat' il on a worthy addition 
to the literature of Ir.in'cii i . nrcti. 

S. M, Edwvbdes. 

Ksatriva Clans in Bitpdhist India, by Bimaiv 

Charan Law, with a foreword by the Hon. 

,Sir Asulosh elookerjee ; Tliackcr, Spink 

and Co., CaK'utia, 1922. 

This b.or.k reprt sent.s an attempt to give a con- 
nwtfd history of some of the Ksatrij-a clans in 
Aii'-i.iit India in (iio time of ouddha. 'I'he larger 
portion of ;he book m ckio.cil to on accounf of 
liii imiioilant but i.i'l, : ms sti riou'- Lioihii\i 
clan, wlio'-e prcci-c. oivo-i .i.d cli.iraetoi ,-,ic still 
the .siib|oct of spei ulai mn. I ho author iviccts 


as untenahle the suggestion of the late Dr. Vincent 
Smith that the Liccha \ i.s were of Tibetan origin, 
pointing 0*11 that the practice of exposing the 
corpses of the dead, which Dr. Smith held to be 
indicative of Mongolian affinitit"-. is proved by 
passages in the Atharm-Veda to have been well- 
luiovvii to the Vcdic Aiyans. He likewise rejects 
the alternative theories of a Persian and a Yue- 
elii origin, and argiie.s from passages in the eano- 
racal literature of the Buddhists and Jains that 
they were .Aryan Ksliatriyas of the same caste 
or class as the Buddha. By the time of Manu 
they were regarded as Viatya Ksliatriyas, which 
the author interprets to signify Ksliatriyas of 
pure de.seent who had grown careless cf Brahman 
ceremonial and had therefore been excluded from 
the Sdoitri or rite of initiation. 

An instructive chapter on the Licchavi capital, 
Vai.sali, is followed by an account of their rnamu;r.s 
and customs, which throws an interesting side- 
light on the Licchavi character, their religious 
and philosophical ideas, and their system of govern- 
ment and the administration of justice. It 
seems tolerably clear that the tribe or elan was 
governed by an oligarchical assembly, each mem- 
ber of which was styled Raja ; and if the author 
is correct in suggesting that the Buddhist ^laritytia 
was directly modelled upon the ixihiicid a.ssemhly 
or corporation of the Lii i havi.s and other tribe.s 
in north-eastern Lidia, we obtain at once comsi- 
derable light upon the constitution and manage- 
ment of these tribal governments. 

lit regard to their political history, it is obser- 
ved that the author acccjits as authentic the story 
I of Ajatn.>airu being a iiairicidc. But it is not 
j improbable that Ajatasatru, like many later Indian 
I rulers, did not confine his royal favour to 
i any oii'e .sect, and Hint the tale of his crime and 
; of Devadatta’s plotting is the product of odium 
, th'o'ujicum, which has done so much to falsify 
I the history of ancient India. In later years, when 
■ ill consequence of Asoka’s patronage Buddhism 
hi'iiiiiie pre-eniinont in northern India, leanings 
] t-rwards Jainism, such as Ajata.satru may have 
I .--howii, would have been regai'ded a.s criminal 
I by cccie.siastical clu’oniclcrs. This supposition is 
. ill no way weakened by tlie facts, stated by Mr. 

\ B. C. Law, that Buddhism was extremely popular 
I among the Lirchavis, and that Ajataaatru was 
I consi.-itentlj- hostile to the Licchavie, whose inde- 
1 IXnd.mee he eventually Succeeded in subduing 
I bv til ■ uriepted Oriental method of secretly 
t sowing dis.sfusiou among them. 

i The lartcr portion of the bork rl- a!» wiih the 
I A ideh.ds, .MalUis, Nukyas and minor chms. The 
j author liavei'ses Dr. Smith's ideiitification of 
i Kusiiiagar .1 with .some site within th,- borders 
j of Xepnl. nod Jirefirs Cunniiighfun's idr nlification 
I With I\a-m village in Gorakhpur District. He 
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l.:isus In') view on tlie diatance between Pava and 
\'< pal, whu'li the Buddha, woukl not have had 
ifii- 'ti.nelli to cover in liis illness; and ihe dis- 
cDMjiy oi the copjiL'i'-plate behind the Nirvana 
teiiiple 111 Kasia, fliseussed by Parsitcr in the 
■luiiiual of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1913, cer- 
!, Hilly ouppurls his contention. On tlio other 
1. tud Knsinagnra had long Ix-en de.serted in the 
nine of the Chinese pilgiims. whereas building 
wa-. cfintinuous at Kasin throughout the Oupta 
pi I ,od and afterwards. In his remarks on the 
M I'lyns of Ptpphahvana--a little known clan — 


I the author records that they wore connected by 
j matrimonial alliance with the Nandas, and prot- 
I lets the interesting suggestion that they may 
I have |ie..ii ilie pirogenitors of the imperial Maiuyas 
' of Alasaflha. Mr. Law's book is obviously the 
j result of steady inquiry and lesearch, and we 
I rcadil^\ absuciato our.schcs with Sir A. Mookerjee’s 
I exprossion of hope that the author will continue his 
! investigations and ultimately give us a complete 
I history of nil tlie Kshatriya chins which flourished 
I in Buddhistic and post-Buddiiistic times. 

S. M. Edwakde* 


NOTES AND QUERIE.'S. 


■ APOLLO " BANDAR. BOMBAY 

The origin of the nnme "Apollo" Bandar — the 
simt which has witnessed the arrival and dopar. 
Ure of So many Viceroys, Governors, and other 
(list inguiahed visitors to India — has Iona been 
II subje. t of specul.ition. The various derivations 
(.1 the word “■ Apollo " hove been enumerated 
li\ me in the Gazetteer of Gomhay City ovd 1 -sUukI; 
voh L pap.' 2.'i, as follow.s : — 

•• I'iie origin of Apollo (Baiuhir) is still 
undetermined. In .Aungier’s agreement 
(1072-74) it appears as Polo, while in 1743 
it is written Pallo ; and the original form 
of these words is variously stated to have 
been p-dfa (a large war vessel), and palUn- 
(a cluster of sprouts or shoots). A third 
derivation i.s from jxi'lno (small trading- 
vessel). known to Bombay residents of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ns 
the class of vessel chiefly used by the Mala- 
bar pirate.s. Of the three derivations that 
from palhic is perhaps the mo.sl plau^ihle." 

Ill a foul nolo on luigc 20, I quoted the t testimony 
Oi Dr. Gci.son da Cunlia to the effect that as late 
,is l&OO the Girgaum Road, which led from the 
.'[i.-illo Bandar across the Esplanade to Girgaum, 
was known as Palva Road, and I my.self have 
-c -n it marked Pallow Road in an old map of the 
Municipal warcL. 

A recent article in thi.s Journal on the ‘ Origin 
of the Pallavas ' by Mr. C. Rasanayagam Mudaliyar 
of Colombo, appear.® to corroborate indirectly 
ihe derivation of the name from pfiUav. though 
ill the sense of ‘ a sprout ’ or ‘ a shoot not ‘ a 
I bistor of sprouts of shoots ’ as I originally wrote. 
Hic author of the article alluded to trace.® the 
origin of the name of the PaUava dynasty of 
Southern India from the island of Manipallavam, 
«hicli was the home of the NSga mother of the 


I earliest Pallava king and has now been identified 
! with the modern Jaffna peninsula in Ceylon. He 
points out that pallavam is a Tamil word, 
meaning ' a sprout ’ or ‘ branch of a tree j ’ and 
that the word must have been applied by the 
I Tamils to the penins'ula in ancient times, because 
I to anyone sailing from India to Ceylon it would 
I have seemed by its shape and position to resemble 
i naturally a sprout or shoot from the parent island, 
j The Tamil word pallavam is indentical with 
I the Kanarese pallava, which has the same mean- 

■ iiig. IVo know that there was a considerable 
[ Dravidiau element in the early population of 

Bombay Island, and that tlie first code of laws, 
dating from 1070, was published in Portuguese 
and Kanarese, which indicates that the latter 
language was known to the earliest inhabitants. 
Secondly, a scrutiny of old maps of Bombay. 
f-Sl-j Fryet's map of 1072 or the map of Bombay 
and adjoining I.slands published in 1724, will 
' show that Meudhain’s Point, which was the 

■ southern extremity of the main Island before 
: the days of reclamation and the union of Colaba. 

. jutted out. southwards in a sharp point reseinb- 
j ling a shoot. Sprout or twig of the piirent Island. 

I Taking all these facts into consideration, is 
: it not conceivable that the train of thought which 
' led Tamil seamen and others to apply the term 
I pallavam to the Jaffna promontory of Ceylon 

was likewise responsible for the application of 
the name pallava to the out-jutting tongue of 
land on the south .side of the Fort, which was 

■ known familiarly as Mendham's Point during 
the early years of British rule, but as “Pnllo.” 
and " Palvo in official documents and in the 

■ street nomenclature of a later date ? The analogy 
seems to mo to eourirm the view that " Apollo ” 
i.s merely an Anglo Indian corruption of the Kana- 
rese word pallava ( y 

S. M. Edwardesj 
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Water .. .. H- ' 

Close Barahoo Fence .. Pagoda •• P 

A. B— Ze.la WuD. Figures of the Boyal ancestora. 

C— The King here held his morning levee. It is an open passage between two rooms in 
the western of which ID) the King wan seated with his attendnnts. 

E — The glaR> palace. The western halt is one lai^e room of great height. Here the Boyal 
nuptials were celebrated. It was also a Boyal nursery, and oifenags were here pre- 
sented to Boyal infants The body of King MendOn lay In state here, on the water 
feant throne which stands at the western side of the room. The western half of the 
buililmg U divided into smaller rooms, used as robing rooms, 

X — Nursery. 

G — D.iily attendance room for Queens. 


ILguijli/ nuuoiLeU IL. 

K-TaVndaia House Made over by King MendOn to the Salen Princes, the daughter of 
the Limbin Queen, whom he intended a« thebndeof the neit King U was. «». 


i ooucucru I aiace ana Lue range l Prmceases, and used as waiting roomt for 

of houses behind . . J maids of honour. roomt lor 

The road running down the eentre, east and wen. waa railed the Earaolc Road, 
and led to a courtyard, in the centre of which atood the Lily throne. Thi, court- 
yard was called the Samok, and in the month of May a male was constructed and 


I brilliantly illuiniaated, through which the court paased in procession. The bonnes 

on the north andaouth of this courtyard were inhabited in King Mendfln's time by 
Queens, m Theebaw’g time by Princesses. 

f.f f. — ^S'»rvants’ Hoasea. 

Q— The King’s private TreRSurv. 

R S.—Quarter, of the personal boJv guard. 

T— -\n evening Sitting room, now the Chief Commissloner’.s dining room. 

TT— Privy Council Chamber 

V— Obaervatory Tower and favorite resort of Supyalat. From it she watched the British 
troops enter M.andalay. 

W— The nf-w house, built for, but never used by, the White Eleph-aut 

X— Out up into virio'is rtmall rooms * • , ' g ■ ' ‘ . 

Y—Byadaik or Trea-snry office where * i .. ■. ■^, 1 . 

Z— House for Puwfes Native Theatrii • ■ • , . • Z * -ed 

for rae.:s and various sports ou horseback. 

A1 — The bell tower where the gong and drum sounded the watches. 

A? — Also a high tower In which a uautama’s Tooth was enshnned. 

AT— A richly decorated Kvaung, in which the King spent the period of his priesthood. 

ZZ— The South Garleti P.alace It was used as a kind of picnic house by King Theehaw, 
and it wa-j in th^ front verandah of this house that he was taken prisoner by Colonel 
Slwlen It IS now lh« rewidencr of Sir Frederif k Roberts. 

I. — LionThnme CscJ three times a year for the reception of Tsawbwa’s Ministers, 
and members of the Boyal Family. 

TX, — Burk Throne, TTsed for the reception of foreigners. 

UT — Elephant Throne. Boyal Klephanta displayed. 

IV. — ^Watcr Feast Throne. Used at that festival. 

Vw — ^nail Throne. Used when King signed the warrant for the appointment of an 
Heir Apparent. 

VI. — DeerlMone The King here met the White Elephant. 

V n. — Pearork Throne CseJ for viewing the Boyal Horses, 

VIII. — Tilly Throno. Where the ladies were received. 


X Th^ vput -tvhrve rJu, faxuaiatuun. storut of tho palojce. foujuJ 
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A PROTECTIVE CHARM FROM THE ROYAL PALACE AT MANDALAY. 

By Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bi. 

The Third Burmese War (1885-1889) broke out towards the end of 1885, and what 
remained of the Burmese Empire was annexed by the British Crown on 1st January 1886. 
This last political act necessitated many changes in the Royal Palace at Mandalay, its 
capital. With these I was intimately concerned in my official capacity there for three 
years from 1887 to 1889, both years inclusive. The Palace had to be transformed from a 
typical mediaeval Far Eastern stockaded enclosure of 200 acres into the Head Quarters of 
a XIXth Century local administration of the British type, while the newly conquered 
country, henceforth to be known a.s Upper Burma, was being organised as a British Indian 
Province. 

As the country became pacified and the need for special protection no longer pressing, 
the former walled Royal City of Mandalay of 1,000 acres, of which the Palace formed the 
centre, was evacuated of its 65,000 inhabitants — a long and comphcated operation put into 
my hands. This proceeding was necessary in order to form a Cantonment, and as the 
fashion then was, a City of Refuge for British troops and residents : and then the sanitation 
of the Palace stockaded enclosure became a matter of paramount importance. This in its 
turn necessitated inter alia the exposing to the open air of its crowded buildings and of the 
area on which they stood as far as possible, an operation involving the removal of the 
mighty palisade surrounding it. The palisade consisted of solid teak posts twelve inches in 
diameter and some twelve feet high, a few only on either side the Eastern gate being preserved 
to show what the palisade had been like. All the gates with their solid brick pillars were 
destroyed. 

In 1889 the last gate left — the Eastern Gate — ^was dismantled, and as I had informa- 
tion that the “ Foundation Stone ” of the Palace had been deposited in one of its brick 
pillars, I gave instructions that if anything of the kind was discovered, information was to 
be given me before it was removed or tampered with. I well remember an agitated Bur- 
mese official coming running to me in my quarters in the Palace (marked R on Plan attached) 
not far from the Gate, to tell me that the “ stone ” had been found. I went at once and 
found it in situ, embedded about four-and-a-half feet from the ground in the right hand pillar 
(as one left the Palace) of the inner approach to the East Gate, at the spot marked with a 
cross in the Plan. The “stone ” consisted of an inscribed stone coffer with a stone 
cover about eighteen inches square and twelve inches deep, hollowed out to contain a small 
thin silver plate about eight inches square. On taking off the lid or cover it was found 
that on the silver plate was lightly engraved a charm for the protection of the Palace (vide 
Plates of “ The Charm ” attached). 

It was one of many about the Palace, and subsequently to its discovery a MS. book 
was found there, showing that a groat number of such protective charms were placed about 
it. The site of each was explained in the MS., with the aid of which several of them wore 
brought to light. I remember seeing the book and examining it, and afterwards assisting 
in the discovery of some of tho charms, but neither the book nor the charms were ever in 
my possession and I do not remember what became of them. 

A similar inscribed stone coffer was found in the left hand pillar of tho same gate, also 
four-and-a-half feet from tho ground, but there was neither silver plate nor charm in it. 

The inscriptions on tho stones wore in modem Burmese ; vide facsimiles on Plates A 
and B taken from ostam]3agcs made by m 5 ' 6 clf at the time. Mandalay was founded by 
King Mindon Min in 1857 and tho Palace was completed in 1858, so it may be presumed 
that the right-hand stone coffer and its contents were about thirty years old when discovered. 
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The inscriptions on the two stones aro identical and most unfortunately faulty in the 
same place. 

Inscription on the Stones. 

Text. 

1. Thathanadaw 2401 Gawza-thekkayit 1219 k’u B’awashin Min : tay5, ; gyi : P’aya : 

2. Nan : zan 6 hnit-myauk Mandate : ayat-hnaik Shwe-my 9 dawgyi : go pan : dong : 
kanet saik 

3. Hmat-yue Shwe-nan : myodaw tilok sannSdaw muya tangft : nidaw myoy6 : le’we 

4. Ayat 3 k’an-dwin In : t’j-thwin : hmyok-hnan thi kyauk-thitta. 

Translation. 

4. [This is] the stone coffer, in which the Charm is placed and encased [buried] about 
three cubits [from the ground] 

3. In the wall on the left hand side of the Royal Red Gate of the Royal dwelling-place, 
[which was] founded and built as a Royal golden -Palace, marked out 

2. And established^ at the great Golden City at Mandalay, in the sixth year of the 
reign of 

1. [Mindon Min] the Lord of the Great Law and Master of Life, in the Secular Year 
1219 and the Canonical Year 2401 [both working out to a.d. 1857]. 

It will be observed that the Hnes of the translation are numbered in the inverse order 
of those of the text. This is in consequence of the Burmese -way of thinking and speaking, 
which is in the inverse order of English thought and speech. The Englishman states the 
fact and then explains the circumstances : — “ He-killed the-woman with-the-axe by-a-blow 

on-the-head.” The Burman explains the circumstances and then states the fact : “ on- 

the-head by-a-blow with-the-axe the-woman he-killed.” In reading a Burmese petition 
it is safest to commence at the end and read backwards. This process has been applied 
to this inscription and it will be seen with success. 

The stones were sent to the Phayre Museum at Rangoon in 1889, but the silver plate 
was kept back in order to get the charm read and explained, which was a difficult matter, 
as will bo seen from the remarks Avhich follow. It was therefore put aside, owing no doubt 
to the conditions obtaining in a country still in a state of war, or rather of armed disturb- 
ances such as are common after war, and then forgotten. At any rate it was deciphered 
and put away, and after 30 odd years I came across it among old papers and now hasten 
to publish it. It has at last been restored to the stone from which it came. 

The charm is really in cipher, as the letters, or rather syllabary, of its words are laid 
out on a Avinged chess-board and can only be read by employing a particular order of “ the 
Knight’s Tour.” Otherwise it is quite vmintelligible in any language; vide Plates of “the 
Charm,” explaining the successive moves by moans of numerals. This is not an uncom- 
mon device of the Burmese. Anyone following the moves thus explained will find them 
complicated, and that, oven AAhen the key is knoAvn, they are not easy to follow and must 
always be cbfficult to concoct. It is a good cipher. 

The decipherment shoAvs the language to be the modem form of Pali in use among the 
Burmese and the general sense to be a prayer to the supernatural spirits (nafe), which haunt 
the Bvumese and the world they live in, to give the Palace every protection. The whole 
has, however, been given a Buddhist turn. 

1 Tho reading here is obscure, owing to faults in both stones, but it is no doubt, pan ; d6ng : kanet 
satk with tlie sense, ‘planted deeply the pole of authority’ (pan; dong :) i.c., 'established.’ The term 
fcancf 13 Talaing, meaning ‘a peg’ or ‘plan.’ corresponding to tho Burmese panel. Talaing terms are 
often used in connection -with the Burmese Palace, and this very phrase kanet saik hmat has been found 
m a Burmese diary of King Thibaw’s time. Information from Prof. Duroiselle and ilr. Godfrey Harvey. 
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The Chabm. 

Text. 

Sambuddhe atthavisancha | dvadasancha sahassake || panchasatasahassani ( namami 
sirasa’maham. [| Tesam Dhammancha Saiighancha ] adarena nama’mahaih. li Namak^- 
rft-’nubhavena, | hitva sabbe ubbaddave, || aneka antaraya’pi ] vinassantu asesatb. II ® 

Translation. 

The supreme Buddhas, both the Twenty-eight and the Twelve, [counting by] the thou- 
sand, [even] Five-hundred-thousand, I [the King] worship with my lowly salutation. 
Both their Law and their Order with respect I reverence. [So that] by the efficacy of 
veneration, [with] all evil-fortunes put away, the manifold dangers [about me] vanish utterlJ^ 

The text is in verse ; the scansion of the five lines, of sixteen syllables each, of the poem 
being marked above by the signs | and II . It will be perceived that the Buddhism 
of the charm is of the Mahayana (Northern) and not of the Hinayana (Southern) type. 
This makes one presume the charm to be the work of some Ponna, Northern Indian, nomi- 
nally Manipfiri, soothsayer, of the kind that abounded in the Palace and ruled its ceremonial. 

The Knight’s Tour. 

The solution of the problem of the Knight’s Tour given in this charm is of great inter- 
est, and it is worth while to go into the question here to some extent, premising that the 
problem extends to eighty squares on a winged board, and is not confined to the ordinary 
eight-square chess board of sixty-four squares. 

In 1837 there was brought out in London a small book, called Indian Reminiscences,^ 
from the papers of George Augustus Addison, a young servant of the East India Company, 
who died in Batavia in 1814, aged 22. as Private Secretary to Sir Stamford Raffles. It is 
a wonderful production for so young a man and shows him to have been what his Chief said 
of him : “ His abilities and acquirements were remarkably great, and his application and 
exertions unwearied ” It may be noted in addition that the range of his reading and his 
powers of observation must have been quite unusual. 

Amongst the subjects he tackled was the solution of the celebrated old problem of the 
‘ Knight’s Tour ’ on an ordinary chess board of sixty -four squares, or as it was then called ‘ the 
Knight’s Trick at Chess,’^ which has puzzled many a European mathematician searching 
for a general rule. It has, of course, been solved empirically from time to time, but not 
always on the same lines. Solutions worked out by repeated trials were pubhshed as long 
ago as 1722, and were on sale in Paris on cards from 1777 onwards. These facts induced 
Addison to make an attempt to find a general rule, which he proceeded to do in four rather 
difficult pages and claims to have succeeded in his effort. His final solution is in the Plate 
" Correct Knight’s Tour.” 

The real problem is to fill a chess-board of sixty-four squares by sixty-four consecutive 
knight’s moves. The key point of Addison’s solution is that the last station of the knight 
must bo within a knight’s move of the first station, which must bo in the top left-hand 
comer of the board as above. Otherwise there will bo only sixty-three, not sixty-four, 
moves made, although the board will have been filled up. 

Commenting on this solution, a writer in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XI (1882), p. 115, 
points out that the Brahmans of Western India (Bhaunagar) had an empirical solution of 
the problem, which was preserved in a mnemonic Anushtubh Moka, covering half the 
board (thirty-two squares), and by repetition the whole sixty-four squares ; thus 


. ! that of the ches.s-boarcl, e.q., in SQuare 

twenty-th^e the text has ssa, in the text below it ia written sa. Similarly in squares thirtv foiir^ nnri 
thirty-eight the text has and saiv respectively and below these are both reproduced ^ «a. Tte text 
IS not always classical ’ as it has sahassake for sahassike and ubbaddavS for upoMavi. 

3 Indian Reminiscences or The Bengal Moojussul Miscellany. 


“ General Solution of the Knight’s Trick at Chess,” op. cif., pp, 19 - 24 . 
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Sloka. 

Kesaj hannagabhattaya tedhakhe vanaraghabe 
Shajathadhepachammethe danahachheladopbanga. 

This sloka did not, however, solve the problem in sixty-four moves, as it did not bring 
the last station of the knight to a knight’s move from the first. In fact it moved the 
knight only sixty-three times, though he appeared to make sixty-four moves by counting 
his first position as move No. 1, wliich it is not. It was also not true to itself, as it left out 
the syllable sa, which comes before ha, the thirty-second syllable of the Devanagari 
syllabary, la being looked on as a late addition. The written diagram is shoTvn on the Plate, 
“Indian Knight’s Tour.” 

Burmese Okess. 

In vol. VII of the Asiatic Researches (1803), pp. 480-505, there is a long posthumous 
paper on the ‘ Burmha Game of Chess ’ by Hiram Cox, written in his inimitable manner.® 
Ho gives an elaborate account, with diagrams, of chess as evolved everywhere, from China, 
Burma, India and Persia to Europe, showing aU the varieties to be essentially forms of but 
one original game. The Bmmese game would seem to have been derived from India at 
some period from its name, which, though pronounced nowadays as sittayin, is spelt chach- 
turanrj,^ obviously a form of the Sanskrit chaturanga, the Four Armies, just as the Persian 
shalranj is another corruption of the same word. I have said above “ at some period ” 
advisedly, because the Burmese board is set out quite diSerently from the Indian, and 
facems, if anything, to be more allied to the Chinese method of setting out than to the Indian. 

Be this as it may, the Knight’s Moves, or Steed’s Leaps as the Burmese say, are the 
same as those of Europe and India, and therefore the problem of the Knight’s Tour is 
the same to the Burmese as to the European or Indian, and must be solved on the same 
principles. 

It will bo observed that in the instance before us the problem has been to complete 
the Tour in eighty moves, not in sixty-four, and therefore the board has been extended by 
sixteen squares by adchng four wings of four squares each, one on each side of it. It is thus 
quite a different board from the usual one. But the interesting point is that the problem 
has been correctly solved, because the eightieth position is a knight’s move from the 
first, {vide diagrams on the Plates of the “ Burmese linight’s Tour”). 

For those who camiot follow the Devanagari syllabary, I here state the diagram 
m the Plato '■ Indian Kn. gilt’s Tour by Figures,” following the Devanagari order of syllables. 

Compare this diagram (“ Indian Knight’s Tour by Figures’’) with Addison’s given above, 
and it will be seen that the 64th move will not reach square No. 1 and so make the board 
filled up bij moves. To be correct the figure 64 should be where 8 is found or at the 
square marked 2. Even the half boards are incorrect, for the 32nd station should be 
at 8 or 2, and the 64th at 40 or 34. 

5 There is a short note on it ill /wZ. vol. I (1872), quoting Dr. F. Mason, A Working Man's Life. 

8 The modern pronunciation of the word for chess in Burnieso is sit-tayin or sit-thayin. This 
means that it is spelt, in the Burmese syllabary of Indian origin, as chach-turang or chach- surang, both 
spelling and pronunciation being arrived at by folk-etymology, as tho division of the syllables is wrong. 
The word in Sanskrit is chatur-anga, ‘four (t7iafur)-divisions {anga), or, as it is a ‘ fighting ’ game, ‘four- 
ai'iiiies.’ This sense is preserved in the Burmese sit-fcyfn (or chuch-turang), sit (chach) aieonmg ‘army’ 
in that vernacular. It will be observed that the real sense of the latter part of tho Sanskrit compound 
has Ijccn lost, the invented terminant iurang being nowadays given the traditional interpretation of 
couimaudcr. Xhe real Burmese term for ‘ army-commander ’ is sit-ke, rendered by Cox in his astonish- 
ing method of tianscription by chekoy. Co.v s liurhman Empire, by tho way, is well worth reproducing 
and editing, if only for tho Hohson-J ubsons in it, which aro innumerable, and duo apparently to an attempt 
to truiislitorate tho words as spelt, and at the same time to transcribe them as pronounced with the aid 
of a faulty linguistic ear. Tho modern Burmese name for chess is sometimes pronounced sit-phayin, 
with the sense of war-lord,’ — a further step in folk-etymology striving for a meaning. 
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BURME8E KNIGHT’S TOUR IN 80 MOVES ON WINGED BOARD. 
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Burmese Knight’s Tour in 80 moves 
showing order of moves. 
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MALABAR MISCELLANY. 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

I. Another Persian Cross in Travancore. 

r 

The two stone slabs in the Valiya Palli (Great Church) at Kottayam, with a cross and 
inscription carved on each are well known to archaeologists and form, together with the three 
Syrian Copper Plates of the reigns of Sthanu Ravi and Vira Righava, the most interesting 
of the antiquarian objects inspected by distinguished visitors to Travancore. The above- 
mentioned slabs are beheved to have been brought from an old church at Cranganore (Muziris 
of the old travellers) in Cochin and set up in the church which dates from a.d. 1550, ^ 
by Archbishop Mar Abraham (died 1597) * on the occasion of its reconstruction in a.d. 1577.^ 

In A.D. 154:7, while repairing an old hermitage on the Great Mount near Madras, the 
Portuguese came upon a stone slab, like the smaller one at Kottayam, with a similar cross 
and inscription carved on it. This cross was soon unhesitatingly identified with the 
one which the Apostle St. Thomas is said to have embraced while on the point of death, and 
its miraculous virtues speedily obtained great fame. It wa.s eventually set up over an altar 
in the Church of the Madonna, which was afterwards erected on the Great Mount, and there 
it is still on view.^ 

A slab resembling the smaller one at Kottayam and the miraculous one on the Great 
Mount was discovered by me towards the close of a.d. 1921 at a place called Katamarram 
in North Travancore, when a copy of the inscription on it was handed over to me for deci- 
pherment. But as the epigraph was in Pahlavi and not in Vattoluttu I forwarded a copy 
of it to the Pahlavi scholar Dr. Cassertelli. The inscription seems to be a rephca of the one 
on the other two similar slabs.® Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., of Darjeeling, in a letter to me 
dated 27th May 1922, says : “ I have compared it with the Mylaporo (Great Mount) inscription, 
and have little doubt but yours is a replica of it.” 

“ An interesting place,” says Fr. Hosten* again, “ is Kafamarram Church, where an 

altar cross with a Sassanian-Pahlavi inscription was discovered altar-cross and 

inscription being in the style of the Mylaporo cross at St. Thomas’ Mount (Big Mount), and of 
the Kottayam crosses. We expect that a Sassanian-Pahlavi inscription should fall within 
the Sassanian dynasty (a.d. 222 — 651). Even if it were somewhat later, the art displayed 
by the Katamarram cross — for we have not yet secured any photographs or rubbings of it — 
may help to determine certain almost obliterated designs of the Mylapore cross, and this may 
lead to a very distinct advance in the interpretation of the tradition of the St. Thomas’ 
Christians.” 

1 Thia date haa been obtained by calculation from the details given in a Malayalam song about the 
the church. See Aticient Songs oj the Syrian Christians oj Malabar, p. 71 of text in Malayalam (Kotta- 
yam, 1910). 

2 Travancore Stale Manual, 171. (Tiivandnun, 1906.) 

5 See footnote 1 above. 

4 Yule and Cordier’s Marco Polo, vol. 11, p. 358. (Murray, 1903.) 

6 See Yule and Cordier’s Marco Polo, vol. II, p. 353 (Murray, 1903), for a facsimile of the in- 
scription. Since making tho discovery I obtained tlireo other oyo -copies of tho epigraph. The last one 
received on 21st May 1922 gives a sketch of tho entire inscribed face — tho cross, tho ornamental design 
around, as well as tho inscription disposed in tho form of an arch. Tho Superintendent of tho Travancore 
Archasologioal Department will shortly visit tho place and take a reliable estampago and a photo of it. 
Photos of tho K6ttayam slabs are available from tho Trivandrum Museum, Travancore. 

6 Rev. H. Hosten, S. J., in his article “ Christian Archajology in Malabar ” in tho Catholic Herald of 
India, December (t), 1922, 
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It may be interesting to recall here that doctors have differed as to the age and meaning 
of the inscription on these stones. Two Canarese Brahmans engaged by the Portuguese 
foimd in the 36 letters of it a succinct account of the life and acts of Jesus and his apostle 
St. Thomas.^ Multum in Parvo ! 

Here arc three other versions : — 

1. “'La punishment (?) by the cross (was) the suffering to this (one) ; (He) who 

is the true Christ and God above, and Guide for ever pure.” — ^Dr. Bumell.8 

2. “ Whoever believes in the Messiah, and in God above, and also in the Holy Ghost, 

is in the grace of Him who bore the pain of the Cross.” — ^Dr. Haug.8 

3. ” What freed the true Messiah, the forgiving, the upraising, from hardship ? 

The crucifixion from the tree and the anguish of this.” — ^Dr. West.® 

Dr. Burnell has assigned the inscription to the seventh or eighth century a.d., while 
Mr. Fergusson considers the architectural character to bo of the ninth. *0 

11. A Greek Inscription at Chayal. 

About two decades ago the late Prof. Simdaram PiUai of the Travancore Educational 
Service discovered 450 — only about a dozen of these have been published — ^inscriptions in 
Travancore in Tamil, Malayalam, Sanskrit, Hindustani, Canarese, Dutch and Latin lan- 
guages.'^ Inscriptions in Syriac also are common in North Travancore. A Greek inscrip- 
tion in Travancore is, however, quite an unexpected find. One such was discovered a few 
years ago at Nilakkal in the forests of central Travancore, on the upper limb of a stone cross, 
which limb is now set up for worship at a place near the Roman Catholic Church at Kdnji- 
rappalji in the High Ranges of Travancore. The other portions of the broken cross are 
said to be in the forest at Nilakkal. There aie figures and words engraved on these also. 

The inscription'® on the upper limb, an ink impression of which was sent to me for 
decipherment (received on 5th November 1920) a few years ago, consists of only three Greek 
letters. As far as I can make out they seem to be Chi, Rho and Iota (XRI), aU capitals and 
2 )robably form the first three letters of the Greek name Christos (Christ). Nothing more can 
bo made out of this fragment. Perhaps this rare inscription in the common language of 
the old Roman Empire will reveal some unknown facts in the history of the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar, Fr. Bernard referred to above (footnotes 7 and 10 of No. I) and some 
other local gentlemen think that the letters form a iJortion of the superscription I.N.R.I. in 
old Greek characters. 

Nilakkal was formerly known as Chayal and i.s rc.putod to have had one of the first seven 
churches founded by yt. Thomas himself. The place was deserted by the Christians there 
owing to the ravages of wild boasts and locusts. These immigrants (among whom were 
the then ancestors of the present writer according to family tradition) came and settled 

7 See Vincenzo Maria di S. Caterina da Sienna, II, Viaggio all’ Indie Orientali, Lib. II, Cap. II, 
Romae, 1672. This reference has been taken without verification from Fr. Bernard’s St. Thomas Christians 
(in Malayalam), vol. I, p. 333 (Paid, 1916). 

8 See Marco Polo above, vol. II, p. 359. 

0 Indian Antiquary, vol. III. 

10 Fr. Bernard in his book referred to in footnote 7 says that tho Katamarram Church dates from 
the seventh century a.d. Ibid., p. 297. No documentary evidence is adduced. Probably the author reUes 
upon tradition. 

11 Travancore State Manual, vol. I, p. 176. 

12 In the Plate attached is a tracing from tho ink impression in my possession. This very rough sketch 
may bo of no use to scholars. Attempts are being made to secure a photo of the fragment now in the 
Kanjirappaki Church and to recover the remaining fragments from the uninhabited forest at Nilakkal. 
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downin Cheagunnur (in Travancore), where they built a church still existing, in m.e. 420 
(a.d. 1244-45). Ruins of the old houses, the church, the tanks and the granite-lined wells 
which belonged to these Christians and a temple not completely dilapidated are still found 
at Nilakkal (old Ch&yal) on a plane 4 miles by 3 miles The temple is a little to the East of 
the supposed ruins of the old church and is still visited by Hindu pilgrims once a year in the 
month of Makaram (Jan.-Feb.). The largest of the tanks there belonging to the Church 
and the temple are each about four acres in extent. The ruined houses arranged in regular 
rows hke streets are on the south, west and north sides of the ruined church, there being no 
traces of buildings between it and the temple. Tradition says that the bell of the old church 
at Nilakkal was thrown into the tank near it, when the Christian inhabitants of the place 
emigrated to Chengunnfu’ to escape the ravages of wild beasts. Excavations at the place 
will be very fruitful. 

A NOTE ON MR. P. N. RAIVLASWAMI’S PAPER ON THE 
“ EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN FAMINES.” 

By DONALD JAYARATNA. 

Referring to the very instructive paper which appeared in ante, vol. LII, 
pp. 107 — 113, etc., by Mr. P. N. Ramaswami, B.A., on the “ Early History of Indian 
Famines,” I have pleasure in placing the following facts before the readers of the Journal \ — 
From the Sinhalese Historical Records — Pujdvaliya (thirteenth century A.D.), Bdjdvaliya 
(seventeenth century a.d.), Beminitiyd Mahdsdya (seventeenth century a.d.) and other Pali 
works, viz., Rasavdhini (thirteenth or fourteenth century a.d.) and Manorathapuran! , 
commentary on Angultara Nikdya (fifth century a.d.), we learn that Jambudvipa 
(India) and Lanka (Ceylon) were afflicted by a famine which lasted twelve years. This 
famine, which was called Beminitiyi MxMsdya, occurred in the reign of Milinda, king of the 
Yonakas, who reigned at Sagala, (which has been identified with the modern SialkOt in the 
N.-E. Punjab). It is to be regretted that nothing of this great famine has been recorded, in 
the “ History of Indian Famines.” 

The cause of this famine, according to the Rdjdvcdiya was as follows : — 

“ The next king was Ohoranaga, son of Valagamb&hu, who razed to the ground IS vihdras. 
During his reign the island of Lanka was struck with a famine. It occurred thus ; — 

“ Milindu, king of the City of Sagal in Jambudvipa, coveted a certain woman and wickedly 
put to death her innocent husband after he had secured his conviction, by unjust means. 
The king had told his servants : ‘ Charge her husband with some fault or other and tell mo.’ 
Accordingly, they watched on the road which the Brahman (husband) took while going to 
trade. As ho came down to a mountain pass they drove towards the Brahman the Prime 
Minister’s bull, which had boon used for ploughing, and hid themselves. The bull finding 
no room to jiass turned back, the Brahman following the bull ; uiwn which they rushed out 
and seized the Brahman, demanding : ‘ Where are you taking this bull by stealth i ’ and 

hailed him before the king, who put him to death. 

“ Tho Brahman’s wife, having come to know that the king had put the Brahamn to death, 
exclaimed : ‘ As truly as I have observed tho duty of a good and virtuous wife in not 

violating tho marriage vow, may the country of this king come to ruin ; ’ and having smeared 
tho solos of her foot with charcoal, she threw three handfuls of water into the air, clapped 
her hands thrice, entered her house, shut the door and breathed her last. 


13 Whitehouse, Littgerings oj Light in a Dark Land. 
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“ The gods being offended, there was no rain, and Dambadiva suffered from famine for 
twelve years. 

“ Be it known that at the same time, because ChSranaga, King of Lanka, demolished 
the vihdras, this beautiful Lanka also suffered from famine for three years. Know also that 
the date of this famine, called B^mini-saya, coincided with the commencement of the Saka 
era. The people afterwards killed the said Ghoranaga whose reign had lasted twelve year.s. 

“ Be it known that at this time 623 years had elap.sed since the death of our Buddha,” 
{Rdjdvaliya, pp. 44r-45.) 

There are discrepancies in the various accounts regarding the date and the duration 
of the famine. Without going into details, I give below a summary of the facts stated in 
the above-mentioned books : 

(а) Pdjdvjliyi and Beminitiyd Mahasdya say that this island and India were struck 
with famine in the reign of Valagambahu while Milinda was reigning at Sagala. 

(б) The extract from Rdjdvaliya quoted above .shows that it occurred in the reign of 
Valagambahu’s son Ghoranaga, and also that the date of this famine coincided with 
the commencement of the Saka Era, when 623 years had elapsed since the death of 
Buddha, and Ceylon and Jambudvipa suffered from famine for three and twelve years 
respectively. 

(c) Beminitiyd Mahasdya says that 489 years had elapsed since the demise of Gautama 
Buddha, when King MUinda became a convert to Buddhism at the termination of the 
dialectic controversies. 

(d) Mahdvansa tells us that King Valagambahu reigned in b.c. 104 and again from 
B.c, 89-74, and Ch6ran4ga from b.o. 60-48. 

(e) According to Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids’ Questions of Milinda, IVIilinda (Menander) 
was one of those Greek kings who carried on in Baktria the Greek dominion founded by 
Alexander the Great. Prof. Rhys Davids is of opinion that Milinda reigned for a consider- 
able time in the latter part of the second century b.c., probably from about 140 to about 
116, or even B.c. 110. 

A DARA-SHIKOH LETTER. 

By Khan Sahib MAULAVI ‘ABDU’L-WALT. 

In ante, vol. XXXIX, pp. 119 — 126, I published a short paper on “ Sarmad ” and his 
execution. Incidentally, I noted from memory, the fragment of a letter, which Dara 
had written to Sarmad, with English translation. After a search of many years, the 
full text of the letter is now available to me. The letter and its reply together with their 
translation are inserted below, DILr4 Shikoh’s letter — written in fine, terse Persian — is a 
noteworthy instrument, which fully corroborates his inquisitive nature on theological and 
mystic questions. 

DaRa’s Letter to Sarmad. 

(Text.) 

^ ^ n / / ^ 


1 The words put under brackets are not in the present text. 
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Sabmad’s Reply. 

( Text . ) 
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Teanslation. 

Ddra's Letter. 

My Pir and Preceptor, 

Everyday [I] - resolve to 2)ay[uiy] respects [to you]. [It] remains unaccomplished. If 
I be I — wherefore is my intention of no account ? If I be not — what is my fault ? Though 
the murder of Imam Husayn was the Will of God : who was Yazid between [God and Husayn] ? 
If it was not the Divine Will, then what is the meaning of [the Qurftnic verse] “ Qod does 
whatever he ivills, and commands whatever he intends ” ? The most excellent Prophet 
used to go to fight with the unbelievers ; defeat was inflicted on the army of Isldm. The 
exoteric scholars say it was [meant as] an education in resignation . To the perfect [fully 
educated] what education was necessary ? 

Sarmad’s Reply. 

My dear, 

What wo have read we have put away from the memory, 

Save the discourse of the Friend which we reiterate. 

At the outset Dftr^ Shikoh finds himself at a loss to make out why human desire is not 
sometimes fulfilled. The next question is the martyrdom of Husayn by order of Yazid. If 
it was pre-ordained and according to the Divine Will, why is Yazid condemned, as he was 
but a blind instrument in the hands of the Dispenser of all human destinies ? The third and 
last query is about the defensive wars which the Prophet sometimes had to wage, and the 
repulse which his troops sustained. 

Sarmad who was deeply absorbed in Divine contemplation gave a characteristic reply 
by a Persian couplet. 

It has been rendered, at my request, into verso by Mr. Johan van Manen, the present 
learned Secretary of the A.siatic Society of Bengal, thus 
Forgotten has been what we read 
The Friend’s Name only sung instead. 


3 The words put between braokete are not in the text. 
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THE RUINS OF KAJLI KANOJA. 


By Eai Bakadub HIRALAL, B.A., M.R.A.S. 


Betdl ia a jungle district in the Central Provinces inhabited mostly by aboriginal tribe» — 
Gonds and Korkua — ^whioh form not less than 37 per cent, of the total population. The 
Gonds once attained regal power and ruled it, but all signs of their greatness have disappeared, 
there being now only 32 villages in their possession, in spite of their tribal strength of 83,000. 
Gonds erect no temples ; a living tree is the shrine of their God. They seldom erected forts, 
as the caves and mountain heights afforded them the necessary shelter. If they captured 
any stronghold^ built by their predecessors, they did not disdain to utilize it, yet 
they always trusted to the inaccessible peaks and caverns, whence they defied the cannon 
of their more civilized enemie.?. Thus, while the forts commanded some little respect at their 
hands, the temples and their architecture enjoyed no such regard, as the Gonds could never 
persuade their Bard Deo to change his habitation from the Saj {Terminalia tomentosa) tree 
to the lithio shrines of the Hindus or Jains. One could hardly expect the existence of the 
lajtter in the highlands of Betul, but an inspection of Kajli and Kanoja, two contiguous 
vtUages about 20 miles from Betul, the headquarters of the district, indicates that there 
was a time when Hinduism and Jaini.sm flourished side by side, and that once there were 
much larger towns than those the district can at present boast of. Kanoja was apparently 
a flourishing place in the days of the Rashtrakfita kings of Mfllkhed, one of whoso inscriptional 
records® on copper is still in possession of a Gosain of Multai, the headquarters of a Tahsil 


I Such tor instance is the fort of KhecUfk, which I visited on 24th October 1909 andrecorded the following 
note in the visitors’ book. I venture to reproduce it, with a view to keep on record the date of the fort, 
which has remained undetermined as yet, except by fanciful guesses of no value. The inscription discovered 
by me forms part of the tort wall. “ I visited the Khedia Fort on the above named date and found an 
inscription on the eastern wall which is dated in the year a. n. 1365, which leads to the inference that the Fort 
was built somewhere between a.d. 1365 and 1398, the latter being the year in which Narsing Rai, king of 
Khedlft, opened hostilities with the Bahmani kings of Berar, who in turn invaded hie country and pursued 
his troops ‘ to Khedia, leaving upwards of ten thousand slain upon the field, while Narsing Rai, having with 
much difficulty gained the fortress, was besieged by the victorious army.’ The quotation is from the 
Persian historian Firishta and shows the existence of the fortress in a.d. 1398. This fortress has played 
an important part in the History of Betul. In a.d. 1426 HoshangehSh, who gave his name to HoshangSbad, 
twice invaded Khedia, but was repulsed with severe loss. In a third attack he, however, came suddenlv 
on Narsing Rai, who petitioned Ahmad Shdh Bihmani of Berar for ossistance. The result was an utter 
defeat of Hoshangshah who fled, leat-ing his harem in the enemy’s hand .s. Hoshangshah, however, watched 
for another opportunity , and in 1433 he again invaded Khedlft and slew Narsing Rai, reducing the fort 
and its dependent territory. 

"Betul was now attached to the western Dominions, but Khedia was to be the scene of yet another 
conflict. In 1467 the Bahraanis of Berar invaded itand took it into their possession. In 1596 it wasflnally 
incorporated in the Mughal empire and was made the headquarters of a Sarkflr or District subordinate 
to the .Subah of Ellichpore. The Khedia Sarkftr included 35 Parganas, embracing the centre and north of 
the Betul District and some tracts of Chhindwara and Wardha. On the decline of the Mughal empire 
Bakht Buland, the Raja of Deogarh and Chhindwara, extended his jurisdiction over Betul, which 
subsequently passed with the rest of the Deogarh territories to the Bhonslas of Nagpur in a.d. 1743. The 
inscription I have referred to above gives the name of the town as Khetakapura, which has apparentlv cot 
corrupted into Khedld. ” 


Within the precincts of the fort there is the grave of Mukand Raj Swdmi, who is said to be the first 
Marathi poet. He is believed to have died about a.d. 1335. There are numberless traditions about the 
miracles he worked and that is why he is now universally worshipped by the people of the district. The lands 
ms.de the fort are leased to NathuUl who is called qiladar on that account, and it is at his request that 
ave given a brief account of the vicissitudes of the jungle fortress during its existence of about 600 years. 
13 now in rums but the summit of the hill on which it is built commands a fine view of the fertile valley 
un a out. he only work of art is a side window on the main entrance of the fort. The labour of 
ascending to the top is well repaid by the fine view referred to above.” 

Tiwarkhfirl”i*A'^”u^**(^’ 'a]' P' Another inscription of the same king was found at 

Tiworkhed. 1 4 miles from Multai. vide Ep. Ind., vol. XI. p. 276 ff 
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of that name, within which Kanoja is included. There are several heaps of temple ruins 
belonging to the mediaeval Brahmanio style, and although many statues and images have 
been removed to distant places, such as Nagpur, there still remain several fragments which 
bespeak the glory of the ancient town. The architecture appears to belong to about the 
tenth century a.d. At that time the city appears to have extended for more than three miles 
from west to east, including the present villages of Ked&rakheda and Deog&on, and its breadth 
north to south was about two miles. The western and southern sides of the town seem to have 
Ijeen occupied by Saivas, as in this part the ruins belong to Saiva temples. The heap in 
the south-eastern corner of Kanoja village was a &iva temple. There two massive door 
jambs with three figures on each may be still seen. They are carved on two sides, one 
showing Siva and Parvati and the other a female figure carrying a water jar. In one door 
jamb the vAhana is a m'lk'ira and in the other a tortoise, and these clearly represent the 
Gangfl and Yamunfl, respectively. They are very important, as indicating the age of the 
temple, which belonged to the period when the representations of these rivers had 
crept down from the tops of the door to the bottom. In this heap there is a figure of a lion 
ovarpowaring an elephant, which local historians have put down as a special sign-manual 
of the Gonds, but this is clearly a mistake. I have seen the same representation in the 
temples of Bhuvaneswara in Orissa, and in other ancient temples which were built long before 
the Gonds came into power. Of course the Chftudi Gond rulers seem to have taken a fancy 
to that figure and had it carved on the walls of the rampart they built round Ch^ndft city, 
and also adopted it as their crest ; but it was not their own invention and was an adaptation 
in a cruder form than the original from which they copied. On the bank of the Bel river 
to the south of Kanoja there are ruins of a big shrine with remains of similar doorjambs, as 
described above, together with a headless Nandi, indicating that that temple was also Saiva. 
There still lie many beautiful carved stones with friezes, inscribed with figures of a lion over- 
powering an elephant. There used to be an embankment in the river in front of the temple, 
which- apparently faced north. Close to this place lies KedarakhedA, whose name is sign i- 
ficant. It is apparently named after Siva, one of whose other names is Ked^ra. 

The centre of Blanoj a town was occupied by the Jains 3, who had a shrine built near 
the place now known as Kota, where stood a small fortress, marks of whose bastions are still 
clearly visible. It was not long ago that the fortress was dismantled and stones removed 
for use in the Betul and Multai tanks. Fragments of Jain images lie in a field just outside 
the boundary of the Kota. These consist of a solid stone with figures of four Jain Tirthan - 
karas, one on each face, and a separate broken statue. Two colossal naked images of the 
Tirthankaras were removed to the Nagpur museum some years ago. The local story about 
those figures is that they represent the two masons, Nangar and Bhongar, who built the 
temples at Kanoja. The execution of those required special sanctity, and therefore to avoid 
any chhul or pollution they had to put off their clothing and work in a state of nudity. 
They had a sister who used to bring them footl, and when she entered the enclosure she was 

3 The Betul district contains a most sacred place oi Jains named iluktagiri, an account of which 
I have already contributed in ant*, vol. XLH, pp. 220 et eej.. Curiously in this jungly district 
there is also a Buddhist shrine at Salbardi, about 35 miles west of Muktagiri. The head of Buddha’a 
image has been broken and it is now being worshipped as a Dfivi. This appears to bo the work of 
§&ktas who enshrined Mah&dSva in a cave approached through a somewhat difiBeult and narrow 
passage, recently widened and provided with steps by the Amraoti District Council. About a docen 
years ago, I discovered two vihdraa in this place, one of which contains the headless image referred tg 
above (vide Amraoti District Oa-elicer, p. 42.5). 
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ordered to ring a bell. This used to serve as a signal for them to dress and receive their meal.s. 
One day out of curiosity she did not ring the bell and entered the enclosure, whereupon 
supernatural will intervened and turned the parties into stone, in order to cover their shame. 
The people of the place do not understand Jainism, and the story related above is a local 
explanation of the curious sight of naked figures, apparently borrowed from the Gondi idea 
of sanctity, required at the time of the preparation of their God. Their God is made of a piece 
of cloth, which they require to be woven by a naked weaver, who has cleaned himself in 
water, and who must not, during the period he is working, .spit, or answer calls of nature. 
If he feels a neces.sity for these, he has to stop work for that day and begin again next day in 
the same state. Again, as works of art are considered by wild people to be accomplished 
by magic, which is most effective when done in a state of nudity, the explanation of the 
naked state of the so-called Nangar and Bhongar may have been influenced by this idea 
also. 

Further ea.st lio.s the village of Kajli, which was certainl 3 ' a quarter of Kanoja formerh’. 
Here there is a big heap of ruins with beautifully carved stones and figures in bas relief. This 
seems to have been a grand shrine dedicated to Vishnu, whose broken statue ha.s now been 
removed to Betul and is placed under a tree in front of the Government Treasury. It is 
an exquisitely carved statue in black stone. Some of the bas reliefs in the heap of ruins of 
Kajli are those of the four-handed Vishnu, carrying the conch, the mace, the lotus 
and the discus. The vandalism of railway contractors has deprived the ruins of many of its 
valuable sculptures. Kajli was apparently the Vaishnava quarter. There are several 
old tanks, on the banks of which temples were constructed, but they are all now gone, and 
only pieces of sculpture lying here and there show from their style their antiquity and the 
greatness of the town, within which th ey were origina lly constructed. 

A NEW CRITICISM OF BHAVABHtTI. 

Bv PANDIT BATUKNATH SHARMA, M.A. 

It is encouraging to note that, together with a healthy appreciation ' of literature, a 
determination to subject the works of all poets to critical analj^sis has also manifested itself 
in India. Admirable as this spirit of criticism is, it is occasionally apt, unless strictly controlled, 
to lack impartiality and to give a one-,sidod view of the matters in issue. We have a good 
example of tliis modern criticism in a peculiarly interesting article by a great Bengali scho- 
lar, who is well-known to almost all students of .Sanskrit, especially to those who are con- 
.stantly consulting notes on their prescribed texts. Principal Sarduranjan Roy, to whom 1 
refer, has published an article in the Asadha and !§ravana numbers of Yangavdni, a well- 
knoivu Bengali Magazine, on Bhavabhulir Pralipatti, the Fame of Bhavabhuti. .Special 
interest attaches to his article by reason of his endeavour to prove that Bhavabhuti was 
not a very great poet and that Utlaracharita in particular is not his best work. In sup- 
port of his opinion, Principal Roy has ‘ discovered ’ a number of blunders in the technique 
of Uttarardmacharita. My object here i.s .simply to give a brief resume of his learned 
pajrer, without at pre.sent venturing on any critical comment of my^ own. 

Principal Roj’’ starts with the conviction that Bhavabhfiti, in spite of his great admi- 
ration for Vftlmiki, could not bring himself to believe in the story of RAma, exactly as it is 
given in the Bdmdyanu. Bhavabhffti could not conceive how Kekai, the daughter of a 
famous family, the daughter-in-law of a Solar ruler and the mother of such a saintly person 
•M Bharata, could indulge in such a mean intrigue for banishing the well-beloved R&ma 
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from his paternal home. Likewise Bhavabhiiti thought that iLa treacherous murder of 
B4U and the merciless banishment of Sit4 at the hand of the guileless and all-loving R&ma 
were improbable facts. Again, Bhavabhuti could not reconcile liimself to the idea of the 
Rdmdyana as a traged}’. With so many incongruities confronting him in the work of VAl- 
mtki, Bhavabhflti was led to write two dramas on the life of Rama, in which he tried to ex- 
punge the four great blots from the traditional version of the story. In his ViracJiarita, he 
made Sdrpanakhft take the guise of Kekai and secure the banishment of RAma; he portrayed 
BAli as instigated by MAlyavan against Rama, and thus as taking the offensive himself. In 
his Uttaracliarita, he showed that RAma, though fully convinced of Sita’s chastity and loving 
her from the depth of his heart, was forced by peculiar ciroumstances to take the drastic 
step, at a time when he was wholly and solely responsible for all State affairs. In the same 
drama, says Principal Roy, he further showed that the ‘ ' and ' rc ' portions are 

later additions to Valmiki’s work, and that the .story is inasmuch as they were 

united in the hermitage of VAlmiki. 

After improving the Rdmdyana according to hio own fancy, lie was greatly elated and 
was naturally inclined to expect much admiration from contemporary critics. But his 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. We become aware of this from two very suggestive 
verses which appear in the opening portion of U Harachctriia and Mdlati Mddliara. 

They are— (f) fdT I 

=hSiIT QTfft 3R: !l 

(»/) ^ 

In the latter Hoka, there is further a note of doliauc?. He .--eem' to say : “ You critics of 
|)oor abilities, what do I care for you 1 He alone will undorstaml me, who shares in my 
propensities and attainments. And such an one will be born. t)r Time is limitle.ss and 
the Earth is boundless.” Cherishing this proud conviction, he composed his third and, 
according to Principal Roy. his last and best work, named Mdlali Mddhava. He thereby 
did acquire respect, but the number of his opponents did not gr. utly diminish. When his 
admirers said — “ his adversarie-. replied with a pointed 

taunt " 'nftsrmrfTr: 

But times gradually changed. The number of liis enemies dwindled Thankle.ss criti- 
cism yielded irlace to grateful appreciation. At last, wc find him in our own times on the 
pinnacle of glory. In almost every literary vernacular of the Indian continent we mee<- 
with appreciation of the three works of Bhavabhuti. Even Kir R. G. Bhandarker and 
Dr. S. K. B.'lvalker, two of the greatest O'iciitalists of tho la-, and present generation.s 
respectively, have not failed to offer a glowing tribute to the old Sanskrit poet, trained a.s 
they are in Western methods of study and writing. 

Those who find merit in the works of Bhavabhfiti have giv u their leasons for doing 
so. Unfortunately the ground.s on which ancient critics disparaged him. are wholly unknown 
to us. But there iuu^t have b vui Mich reusans. thinks Principal Roy, and they should be 
disooverable. 
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Priuoipal Roy has constituted himbelf the ciiampion ol thote unfortunate old critics of 
Bhavabhuti, who were destined by the rude hand of fate to be drowned with their learned 
reviewsin the sea of pure oblivion. But the task is no easy one. He is obliged to call Imagi- 
nation to his aid and create a new ‘ old world ’ around him. The two remarks of Bhavabhflti, 
quoted above, furnish him with the necessary material for the composition of that required 
world. In that world, he comes across the old votaries of VAlmiki’s muse, who, findinghim 
sympathetic, lodge their complaint against Bhavabhdti. The author of Vtreharita and 
UtlarcJuirita, a young upstart in his days, had the audacity to direct his impudent pen 
against 3TrTf^f% (Vklmiki). He had further the imj)erlinenee to brag about himself a great 
deal, calling himself and what not. But really si^eaking, ho was so 

poor in dramatic skill that he could not manage propcrlj'- the technique of even the Utta- 
mcMrita. which i.s now — God knows why — considered one of the greatest dramatic works, 
surpassing even tliose of Kfl.lida.sa. Even hi.s which is unaccountably considered 

his chef d' centre, is not very elevating. On<- is at a lo.ss to know why .Bhavabhdti should 
command so much respect in these days. 

Here was a clue for Principal Roy. He dircmei! hi., keen attention to the first act of 
I’tlamchanla and theie detected a number of defect.s. Let us see what those defects are ? 

In tne Siitradhflra .'-ay.,— ' qqT Sf fl?Rr5=?IJTV 1 

^ Hi hr” etc. It ib a defect . As s(jon as an inhabitant of Ayodhyfl appears on 
the stage, the real drama begin.s and end-,. Dramaturgy requires the exit of the 

Sutradliflra as soon as the qJrHRHr comes to an end. If he does not leave the stage, he 
transgresses the dicta of Dasarac;ake ib clear on thi.s point. It saj’s : 

HHT 1 ” It is no wonder that a critic should get enraged with a dramatist 

who performs an snrrtflHHfrH I 

After this we have— “ CTRSiH) \ qff irfqHr R fH: etc. 

Here also there is a defect. No actor can come upon the stage after without 

adopting the role of some character or other. He cannot be an actor of Ayodhyfl, for he 
addres.ses the other as HR and is himself addressed as firr?*!. The two persons cannot 
still be regarded as Sutradh tra and Nafa, for, fir.dly, tim has come to an end, 

and secondly, such .sentences as “ IffiiaFfrSJEqlnr '' etc., 

would bo wholly irrelevant r)n their lips. To the critic thi.s does not appear commendable. 

When asked why the festivities had ceased, Ihc gives the following as one of the 
reasons — " ^SH?r fl 

qqr HNq RRI; I 
SR'NIF Ha I! ” 

It ha.s been .shown above that, in order that all the circumstanocb leading to the banish- 
mont of Sita may appear natural, Bhavabhuti considered it advisable to remove all the elders 
from the capital. Here the iroct informs u.s of that fact. But in a drama everything should 
be consistent and relevant. Does this apjjear eon.dstcnt ? The absence of the elders is 
not a sufficient reason for the ce.i.sation of h-.stivitie.s. They were not strangers or guests 
that the rejoicings .should continue as long as they were there and should cease as soon as 
they were gone. Such an inconsistency cannot contribute to the fame of a poet. 

Sutradhflra and Nata, as .shown here, appear to be two Vaitfllikas attached to the court 
of Ayodhyfl. One of them says, Tiff ”. Then the other 

suggests, “ ff RHtiHH ' Tney aro conversing as they walk 

along, and it seems therefrom that the UiTfr^: wasdtiuted vorynear. He is to compose a 
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within the time they will take to walk that distance, and the should be at the sametime 

a wholly faultless one ! Is this not absurd ? But what could the poet do ? He was under 
the stern necessity of informing his audience that there was a scandal afloat, and this talk 
about faultless was designed to elicit an ejaculation frcm the after the Sdtra- 

dhftra’s words “ utlT^p>ir ?rNr pRt 5TfT:’' to the effect that “ jsIsT 

'• Here there is 

another inconsistency also. It was the custom for Vaitaiikas to be present at the royal 
court, before the king occupied the throne and to sing according to the occasion. Here we 
find them reaching the royal court at the mcment vhcn the k’ng is retiring to his inner 
apartments. 

The reason why Efima and Sita did not accompany their elders to the hermitage of 
) is given in the mes.^ago brought by It is this, 

^tirnifr ” But why did not go ? Again, if Sita was 
in an advanced state of pregnancy, vhy cc uid rot the elders wait for a daj', and commence 
their tw'elve 3 ’ears' sacrifice after being as.'^ured cd her happy delivery ? We know from 
the sequel that she gave birth to and 5:^ in the afternoon of that very dajr. Is it 
possible that such experienced matrons as and would not have known 

of Sita’s advanced condition i In a Hindu family such happenings are rare. 

In the latter part of Astavakra’s mcffp.ge, we hear tPT advised— " 

R^me. replies— “ ajtqqr I Rama's words 

indicate that Sit& was ^•ery shy in revealing her dcsii’es to him. It is quite natiural. But after 
a few moments, the pcet wholly forgets this and makes Siti say “ qraw- 

as if she could wholly divest herself of all womanly feelings in a 
minute and could make use of the word itself. 

But what was the ? Sitfi says, '• ”, 

etc. She conceived such a de.sire cn the day of her delivery ! But RAma's answer is still 
more surprising. He not only agreed to her proposal hut made all arrangements for her 
journey to V&lmiki's hermitage. She was not taken to the hermitage of 
because she was ^TlT^PtT. But this consideration was of no account, when it was a matter of 
going to the hermitage of Yalmiki. RSma, must have been verj’ inconsiderate and forgetful, 
if he could allow such a journey at such a stage. 

Sitfi. requested Rama — “ | and R&ma, at once compljdng 

with her reque.st, said — “ qnlK I But when she goes, RAma is 

not with her. To our great surprise, .sh.' does not even enquire why Rfima was not to go 
with her. 

Let us view this from another standpoint. Ravaun wa.s killed. Sita passed through 
the ordeal of fire. On that verj’ day Vibhi.sara was installed on the throne and Rfima with 
his retinue came back to Aj'odhyfi. The coronation festivities lasted for fifteen or sixteen 
days. Thus we see that Rama and Sitfi were together for barely fourteen or fifteen days, 
when Janaka departed and the festivities came to an end. But our dramatist speaks of 
Sitft as on that verj- day, — ^the daj' on which so many events simultaneously took 

place. Was the limit of ten months and ten davs not applicable in the case of Sttft. ! We 
have never heard of any such concessions in tho case of human beings. 

One thing more is very surprising about this Why did not the eldera 

impart their instructions on the eve of their dep.T,rture ? Perhaps they forgot to do so, but 
suddenh’ remembered when tho^’ reached their destination. Such a even in the 
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oftse of 5t?Tr^ ^RTSr ! He also tells Rdma through — “ SflfTT® ^ 

But if rR was a ?rtT to the mind of he ought to have given his 
instructions in such general terms for all time — Don’t take any important step without 
consulting me But the poet could not make Va^i^tha do that ; for in such a case Sit A 
could not have been banished. But the poet ought to have seen that if did not take 
particular care of the ‘ new king ’ and the new kingdoms, he would fail in the performance 
of his duties as Besides, Rama could have consulted VaM^fha very easily ; for he 

was at such a little distance from the capital that could have come in a very 

short time. 

But there was no reasiui uhy Rama should be considered as a by Vasistha. He 
himself speaks of him in — 

“ ^*11211: e g?! 3iini5iii5iRrrfrN 

STTfnflt ■ilRfldiq; I 

Hfft 

We cannot as-.ume tlsat Yasi'thc. changed hi.s opinion about RAma in a few year*. 
Vtrcharita and Utloracharila are inter-related. They are supplementary to one another. 
Such a contradicdcu is in no uay in keeping with the talents of a real dramatist. 

Besides these bluudeis in the technique of Ultaracharita, there are many linguistic 
defects, which it is unnece.->ary to point out here. They do not mar the effect so clearly as the 
other defects. The f<ame of a real dramatist depends on his handling of plot and the em- 
ployment of proper devices. None can claim to be a dramatist by simply writing a few 
slokas, beautifully delineating and 

It has been clearly .shown above that Bhavabliiiti utterly fails to fulfil the requirements 
of a drama.tist. Jiist as a whole buihling deierioiatcs by reason of a weak foundation, so 
Bhavabhuti's dii’.ma ' -uffci by n aaon of his failure in the propei arrangements and handling 
of their technique. 

Such are the tew mistake.s ' di.seovered ’ by Principal Roy in the Ultaracharita of 
Bhavahh'i'lti. The piesent wTiter has no intention at present of examining his views and of 
showing how far they can really stand. He is, however, tempted to doubt whether these 
could have been the cau.'cs of Bhavabhfiti’s disparagement (if there was such disparagement 
at all). He further ventures to remark that if Bhavabhdti’s two ilolcas ( ^T^Tf etc., 

and IpTR etc.) cited above, have really any reference to the unfavourable opinions 

about him, these mu-t have lieen mostly due, not to his poetic failure.s but to prejudice 
generated by his 2 diilosopluc tiew.s. In philosophic circles, he was known as and we 

do find dis 2 )araged in the 29th chapter of Bodhanacharya’s in words like — 

‘ ' So far as concerns his poetic abilities 

he was greatly re,spectcd and admired. VAkpatiraja, the famous author and a 

well-known contemporary of gratefully remembers him in the following w'ords — 

i%^5rT ii 


1 Ser page 26 .S (Nirnayasagar odition). 
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The Life antd Times of Ch-ilukya Vikhama- 

ditya VT. By A. V. Venkatrama Ayyar, M.A. 

This is a little book relating to the life of a great 
sovereign and dealing with an important epoch 
in the history of South India. Unlike many an- 
other epoch or personage in Indian History this 
happens to be a subject, the materials for the his- 
tory of which we have in some quantity mainly 
in the shape of inscriptions. ’WTiat is perhaps 
better in this particular case, we have a life of tho 
ruler written, no doubt in true epic fashion, but 
by a person directly and intimately acquainted 
with him also. The whole of India south of the 
Vindhyas was divided during the last quarter 
of the eleventh century and the first quarter of 
the twelfth between the dominant rulers, the 
Chdla-Chalukya Kulottunga I and the Western 
Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. Wo have therefore 
for the period a certain quantity of information, 
both of a friendly character and a quantity of 
matter bearing witness on the opposite side. 
The period lends itself therefore to far fuller 
treatment than several others of equal import- 
ance in South Indian History. Mr. Venkatrama 
Ayyar has been at the subject for some consider- 
able time, and the work has been the result of 
years of study beginning ten years ago. He has 
attempted to do justice to the subject and has 
brought to bear upon it a considerable amount 
of labour and careful investigation of facts. 

Viltramtlditya VI was the son of a father who 
was a great man himself, and fought for the main- 
tenance of his kingdom against a succession of 
powerful ChSla rulers, who exhibited a hatred of 
the Chalukya empire and wreaked their vengeance 
upon it for all that they suSered from the Ra.sh- 
trakutas, the immediate predecessors of the Cha- 
lukyas thcraselv'es. Tho wars were therefore 
more than ordinarily bitter and very often had 
been carried with destructive effect to the 
very heart of the Chalukyan empire. Somfisvara 
struggled manfully against this irresistible tor- 
rent, and, on the whole, may be considered to 
have held his own. 

Ho died what to modern people must appear 
am unnatural death, while the struggle was the 
hottest and the balance of success in the war still 
doubtful. Tho responsibilities of maintaining the 
struggle and keeping the enemy out of the em- 
pire attached to tho Chalukya empire at the time, 
wh(jc\-er tho successor was. SomOsvara Ahava- 
malla left three sons at least at the time of his 
death, of whom the eldest happened to be Some- 
^vara, and perhaps the fittest in Vikramaditya. 
The eldest .sou Somesvara succeeded to his throne, 
apparently without difficulty, soon after tho death 
of his father in a.d. 1068 and continued to rule 


I for eight 3 ’ears. The contemporary groat Chola 
Virarajendra died in the j’ear following and was 
succeeded by his own son, only to be set aside and 
killed by a more enterprising relation, the Ch&lukj'a- 
Chola Kulottunga, who succeeded to the 

throne in a.d. 1070. This latter was the 

daughter’s son of the great Chola E&jendra I and 
the legitimate successor to the Eastern Chalukjm 
territories of his father. He does not appear 
to have made verj- much of this patrimony of 
his, and had been, for some reason or other, and 
perhaps with some little justification in his own 
ej'es, waiting to .succeed to this Chola empire. He 
took the opportunity when the Chola Virarajendra 
died and his son succeeded to the throne, with 
the aid of his brother-in-law, the prince Chalukj'a 
Vikramaditya. That gave the occasion for him 
I to occupy the Chola throne. 

Prince Vikramaditj'a, with his elder brother 
Som^svara, had already a creditable share in the 
achievement of the father in his manful struggle 
against the Ch61as, and was already viceroy of 
perhaps the most vulnerable, but at the same 
time the most important viceroj'alty of the em- 
pire. In the course of the series of wars between 
the Cholas and the Chalukyas, chiefly under the 
Ch61a Virarajtoch’a, Vikramfiditya bore a very 
considerable part and attained to some consider- 
able distinction, and, b^' a series of complicated 
transactions, had entered into a treaty with the 
Ch61a ruler, sealed by himself marrying the great 
Ch61a’s daughter. He let his brother rule however 
for over seven j'ears after this event and 
ultimately succeeded to tho throne by attacking 
and throwing his brother into prison. The main 
incident in the life of Vikramaditj-a himself, and 
the problem calling for solution in the history 
of tho time, were tho unravelling of tho series of 
tho complicated transactions leading up to this 
usurpation- as it seems. Mr. Venkatrama Aj'yar 
with painstaking carefulness has sorted out and 
narrated the scries of events leading up to this 
third act of the tragedy so far ns SomeSvara II 
was concerned, and has on the whole done his 
work carofullj' and well. But in respect of the 
usurpation itself he has got into so much hero — 
worship by the time that ho reaches tho period 
< f usurpation, that ho lets himself go into arguing 
that Vikramaditja’s wa-s almost a legitimate 
succession to tho throne of his brother, and exo- 
nerates him from tho responsibilitj^ of having 
' cherished the idea of a usurpation and of plan- 
' ning and carrying it out. We verj' much fear 
in this effort ho overshoots the mark. His own 
exhibition of facts seems to give a clear indication 
that in liis transactions, which terminated with 
hia marriage with a Chola princess, there must 
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have been an iiltn-ior object beyond that of Fafe- 
KuardinK the empire- whieli it may readily be 
granted vas certainly one of the guiding niotivia. 
To set aside an elder brother and occupy his 
throne would have done great violence to the 
prevailing sentiment of the time, and if he took 
his measures with deliberation to lead gi’adually 
on to a combination of circumstances when he 
could justify a usurpation, it would certainly be 
in keeping with tlis character of the prince and 
the ruler later. Wc do not deny that Yikramaditya 
put the integrity of the empire before everything 
else in this transaction as in every other. But 
it must be remembered that it was his own ar- 
rangements for the imperial government that 
ca.rricd the seed of its ultimate dismemberment. 

As wo have already noted, it is quite a readable 
account of the great ulcr and his empire, and 
what we do say in criticism thereof has no other 
object than to invite attention to the points 
which would benefit by a revision. The fii'st 
of such is the name of the dynasty. The term 
Chalukya has no derivation in Sanskrit or mean- 
ing so far. It seems most probable that it is an 
adaptation in Sanslnit from the term 6alukku of 
Tamil, a potty chief, usually chief not of a .settled 
country hut of a country which is in need of a 
S(’ttled organisation. It cannot be an accidental 
coincidence. The flag of the imperial Chulukyas 
was tlic lioar, the habitual emblem of the rulers 
of these comparatively bairen and unsettled 
territories. The name may have been derived 
from such petty chieftains and the caily dynasty 
that became heir to the title might have been 
of a different ethnic group. It is not unlikely 
theicfore that the boar flag and the boar seals, etc., 
had something of a totomistic significance in them. 
Tliat they were .'\gnikula chieftains ha.s in support 
of it, not only Kapilar’.s reference to the Irungovel 
chieftain of that locality, but i.s also found re- 
ferred to in the name of the father of the early 
Sfitavahana queen Naganika. He is. described 
as Anciijakiilavadano, which Professor Rapson 
attempted to render ‘of the family of the Angaa ’ 
(Champa or Bhagalpur on the Ganges). But 
the term scorns really to stand for Ayneyakula- 
vnrdhana, which simply means the np-raiser of 
the pro.sperity of the family of tlie fire-born. 
There is a large class of pe(,ple called Vanuiyuns 
or Pullis widely i-pread in .South lialia, who serm 
to luue been tlie early oecupauts of the countrv 
and their name has some connection with the 


-Agnikula, the t( nn 


veutin ’ being only another 


name for Agid (fire). 

Mr. d enkatrama Ayyar’.s use of Kanarcse 
words and place umneu svanarcse 

1 ^.cc names leaves something to be 


desired. For instance what is written ‘ nelavidu ’ 
would be better if written ‘ lulaividu’ in Tamil, 
the meaning being the same, the irlace of residence. 
But what is objectionable in the way that he writes 
it is, it is not ‘ Nela ’ in Kanarese but ‘ nelL' The 
place name Gadag is uTitten in Tamil Katak which 
is likely to lead to misunderstanding. So Anpigere 
is written Anpiger ; similarly, Puligere, etc. The 
place name written ‘ Santalij ’ in Tamil ought to be 
written ‘ Santalige ’, and so on. ‘Ajupa’ is rendered 
‘ Alupa ’ or ‘ -\lupi ’ which is unjustifiable. 

‘ Adiyama ’ and ‘ ASugi ’ would be better as 
‘ Adiyama ’ and ‘ Achohugi.’ In regard to certain of 
the offices Mr. Venkatrama Ayyar writes ‘ Ayuktaka ’ 
which ought to be ‘ .\yuktaka,’ and in regard to 
tlirce other offices he writes them as Nalakavundan 
and then Nurakavundan and Manneyan, which ought 
to be Nalgdmundan or Nal-gavundan, urgavundan 
or the headman of the town, and Manneya, the chief 
or the governor of a fort. There is another ex- 
pression Ambali which, I think, is properly Vmbali, 
meaning maiirtenance. 

Notwithstanding these little slips, which we hope 
would he corrected in thenext edition, the little book 
is a welcome addition to the historical literature in 
Tamil of an important period. Its utility is enhanced 
by the addition of a map, which is a good enough 
one but we notice some bad blunders in it. Tlie Ch61a 
capital Oangaikonda ChClapuram is sho^vn on the 
south banks of the Kaveri, and we believe too far 
into the interior for the scale adopted. Kanchi is 
marked as if it were on the sea-coast. The former 
is about three miles north of the Coleroon. which is 
the northern arm of the Kaveri and is about 15 miles 
from the Kaveri. Kanchi is about 40 miles interior. 
Koppam is marked on the lower course of the 
Krishna in the Madras Presidency, whereas it is 
actually a few miles to the south-east of Kolhapur 
and belongs to the Southern Mahratta country. We 
commend the book none the less as a useful addition 
to the literature of the period. 

S. K. Aiyanqak. 


The Devry of Axanda Ranga Pillai, translated 
from the Tamil by order of the Government 
of Madras ; edited by H. Dodwell. Vol. VIII. 
ffovornraent Press, Madras, 1922. 

The latest instalment of this well-known and 
important record covers the period from May, 
17.51 to December, 1753, during which the suc- 
cesses of tho French in South India, which had 
aroused Dupleix’s ambitions, were counteracted 
by Clive’s capture of Arcot and tho loss of Tri- 
chinopoly. A useful sketch of tho progress of 
events during this period is given in the Intro- 
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duetion, and excellent footnotes illuminate the 
pages of the actual diary. From the record of 
Dupleix’s dubash one obtains many a sidelight 
upon the difficulties confronting the Governor 
of Pondicherry, and upon his incurable addiction 
to intrigue. His personal vanity also is illustrat- 
ed in more than one entry ; and Blr. Dodwell 
includes injudicious nepotism also among the 
causes which contributed to ruin his ambitious 
schemes. There is no doubt that Dupleix failed 
chiefly because he could not adjust the measure 
of his grand schemes to that of his limited resour- 
ces and because he was far too ready to use tho 
disreputable trickery practised by the decadent 
Indian princes of his time. 

The diary proves that the Maratlia cavalry 
fully lived up to the reputation which they ac- 
quired in other parts of India, for nearly every 
reference to tliem speaks of their wholesale plun- 
dering of villages. Other interesting entries are 
concerned with the dominant influence of Madame 
Dupleix and the escape of Hasan-ud-dfn Khan 
from Fort St. David, which is reminiscent of 
Shivaji’s famous escape from Agra. The in- 
fluence of Madame Dupleix, the Portuguese half- 
caste, had apparently superseded that of Ananda 
Plllai to a large extent during the period covered 
by this volume. We read of her dealing direct 
with vakils in reference to money matters and 
issuing orders for the interception and censoring 
of letters. But perltaps her most amazing toxir-de 
force was tho forcible baptism of Muttayan, brother 
of Duploix’s writer, Rauga Pillai, while he 
was on his death-bed. The diary describes her 
going to tho dying man’s house, driving away 
the relatives and others who were present, and 
then saying “ mantrams ” over him and anointing 
him with oil. Ranga Pillai, in an agony of fear 
and anger, rushed to Dupleix, fell at his feet and 
begged him to put a stop to Madamo Dupleix’s 
outrageous conduct. All he received in reply 
was a threat of beating. Tho dying man was 
then removed by Madame’s orders to the house 
of a Christian, where he expired ; and the final 
scone depicts this bigoted and intriguing woman, 
with a military guard round her, placing tho 
corpse in an ivory palanquin and accompanying 
it to tho Christian cemetery with acolytes bearing 
tapers, Roman Catholic priests reading from tho 
Scriptui'cs, sacred music and a feu-dc-joie of 
crackers ! This astoni-shing action, with which, 
be it noted, no respectable Cliristian priest in 
Pondicherry would have anything to do, must 
have shaken Hindu society in that town to its 
foundations. Volume VIII is a worthy compan- 
ion to tho previous issues of the Hindu agent’s 
diary. 

d. .M. liDW.M’.UES. 


A Study or Caste. By P. Lakshmi Narasu. 

K. V. Raghavulu, Mint Street, Madras, 1922. 

This essay which fills one hundred and sixty 
pages of fairly small print is for the most part 
an exposure of the merciless character of the Indian 
caste-system and a plea for its abolition. At 
the same time the author, who has evidently read 
widely and thought deeply, traces the history 
of the system from the earliest ages and con- 
trasts its effects upon Indian society with the 
progress achieved by those who follow other sys- 
tems of religion and sociology. “ Mutual repul- 
sion, hierarchical organization, and hereditary 
sijecialization,’ he v^rites, ‘‘are the three main 
characteristics of Caste,” and he proceeds to show 
that, while on the one hand it is directly responsible 
for such questionable customs as those of child- 
mai'riage and the prohibition of widow-remarriage, 
it has also exercised, and still exercises, a most 
disastrous influence upon national politics, national 
education, national intellectuality and nation- 
al eugenics. Caste, according to the author, 
had its origin in magic and metaphysics : it crushes 
the individual under its dead weight, and hinders 
progress by killing all consciousness of liberty. 
So long as caste endures, India can never advance 
along the true path to responsible government 
and can never develop a real sense of national 
patriotism. Reading these severe strictures on 
the salient feature of Hinduism, one cannot help 
recalling to mind the pious hope expressed in the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reform that the 
ballot-boxes and the hustings of the new era would 
tend to soften the asperities of tho Caste system. 
If we are to believe Mr. Narasu — and his well- 
written treatise demands perusal by all who inter- 
est themselves in India — nothing short of the 
complete abolition of Casto and the radical ex- 
tirpation of all religion based on caste, will enable 
the millions of IntUa to weld themselves into a 
cultured and imited nation. Pessimistic as this 
view is, wo fear that it contains more than an 
element of truth, and that India may be unable 
to achieve the political and social progress that 
she so greatly desires, until she has cast aside the 
priestlj' heritage of tho dead centuries and found 
her own soul. Mr. Narasu puts tho point more 
plainly. “ Priest-ridden, A-arj/io-obsessed and maya- 
enslaved mentality is the source of all tho miseries 
under which tho Hindus arc groaning. Spiritual 
slavery, fatalism and superstition have smothered 
all power of Self-reliance and all sense of freedom.” 
Caste is responsible for this degradation of spirit, 
and caste must therefore disapix-ar, if India is 
ever to leave the valley and scale the heights 
that guard the Promised Land. 

S. M. Euwardes, 
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V^EDIO .VXTIQUIT-LES. Ill' G, Jo UVEiU-D QBRE alL. 

Luzac and Co., London, and Jlodern Press, 

Pondicherry, 1922. 

Professor Joui'eau-DiilireuiPs work hardly re- 
quires an introduction to antiquarian circles ; 
for his researches in South Indian antiquities are 
already widely appreciated. This modest little 
brochure of 29 pages deals with his discovery 
of the rock-cut tombs in Malabar (Kerala) which, 
as ho explains, are exactly similar in their main 
features to the tombs of the Vedic Aryans. The 
Vedic tomb was merely a reproduction of the 
hemispherical hut of an Aryan chief — -‘‘a hollow 
stupa" made of timber and covered with clay; 
and the chief ceremony performed in it by the 
iVrjans of the Vedic age was the fire-sairifico, 
which neccs.sitated tho presence of some sort of 
diiinuey to carry off the smoke of tlie offerings. 
Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil's personal examina- 
tion of tho laterito caves of Malabar proves that 
they were furnished with “ chimneys,” as well 
as with other stereotyped features of the Vedic 
tomb ; and this coupled with the fact that tho 
traditional land-owners of Kerala are Arya Brah- 
manars (Nambudiri Brahmans) who perform the 
l^oiiia irnd sacrifices, leads to his main conclu- 
sion that Malabar in prehistoric ages w’as directly 
colonised by Aryans from the north of India. A 
very interesting littio book. 

iS. M. Edwakdes, 

Sbi Haksha of Ka^tauj. By K. M. Panikkab, 

B.A. (Oxon.), pp. iii, 82. Bombay : D. B. 

Taraporcvala and Sons, 1022. 

Thi.s IS in reality more than a brief history of 
Sri Har-.lia. It i.s, as tho sub-title sa}'S, “a mono- 
graph oil tho history of India in tho first half of 
the 7th century a.d.,” and as such it is a good 
book and Wo 11 worth reading. Professor Panikkar 
f-larts with a capital rdsumi of tho political con- 
dition in the Gth century a.d., and he is perhaps 
right in saying of the great ruler of that time. 
Yasodharman, that it is not known who ho was, 
thougli there have been several people who have 
tried to hunt him down. At any rate in Yaso- 
dharmau we liave a character who is quite worth 
.some such monograph as that under review. 
Perhaps Professor Panikkar may try his hand. 
The great religious point of that century which 
till writer makers is the breakdown of Buddhism 
before Brahmanism “ in spite of the patronage 
of the great Emperor Harsha himself.” 

This .short account is followed by tho political 
history of Sri llarsha's reign for wiiich, besides 
Baiia, there is a good deal recorded in inscrip- 
lior.s, which has all been Searched by ri'ofe‘-sor 
I auikUar and well set out. In fact tci iiiy mind 
the account put together by him is a good example 
of how such things ought to be done. There i.s only 
one point, and that in a footnote to p. 2~>, as to 


I which Profe.ssor Panikkar may alter his mind 
I when this little book finds a successor : “ the origin 
j of the Pallava family is oKscure.” Late research 
I in this Journal points loan origin in Ceylon. The 
I last remark on Hm’sha is arresting : “ Harsha 

j seems to have been unmarried, and in any case 
I it is certain that he left no issue behind him.” 

I The first of these statements seems a little too 
[ modern in form for the 7th century a.d., and one 
I would like to know if “unmarried” men at that 
j time were at all known. The fact that both 
j Yasodharman of the Gth century and Harsha 
j of the 7th century left no successors is of itself 
remarkable. They were the last of the two ‘ge- 
I neral ’ rulers of their period, and tho circumstance 
of both being childless or at any rate successor- 
, less has had so great an effect on Indian history 
, that one would like to know all about their imme- 
diate followers, if that were possible. 

I The remaining short chapters of the book, — on 
‘ Harsha the King,’ ‘ Harsha the Poet,’ and the social 
conditions of his time, are well put together and 
make excellent reading for tho youth of tho Bom- 
bay University. Finally the book winds up with 
a fine note on Bana’s Harsha Charila and the other 
material available for a study of Harsha's life. 

[ R. C. Temple. 

Sarnath-ka-ItihaSa. By Me. Brindabanachandea 
; Bhattach.vrya, M.A., M.K.S.G.S. JfianamaijtJal 
Press. Kashi. ,Samvat 1979. 

This book is a translation in Hindi of Mr. Bhatta- 
charya’s Sachitra Sdrndther Itihdsa in tho Bengali 
language which was published a few years ago. 
The need of a Hindi Guide to these ruims was 
greatly felt for along time and Mr. Bhattacharya’s 
book will, therefore, bo welcomed by tho Hindi- 
readlng public. It would, however, have been 
more useful, if greater care had been exercised 
in its preparation. As it is, tho printing leaves 
much to be desired, and tho misprints and omissions 
make the author’s meaning often doubtful. The 
value of this otherwise interesting book is fiu-ther 
vitiated by numerous mistakes and mis-statements, 
and the author frequently finds fault with previous 
writers on Sarnatli, where he is himself obviously 
in error. Tho following notes cac offered in a 
purely scientific spirit, merely to draw Mr. 
Bhattacharya’s attention to such matters in his 
book as roqmro correction or improvement, and 
to cnalfie him to remedy them in tho future 
editions of his book. Such points arc dealt 
with, for eonveuience, seriatim. 

Paijr 8, List of Conh ats, etc. — “ Dhamek Stupa.” 
The correct pronunciation is Dhamckh Stupa in 
accordance with tho original Sanskrit name 
Dharmeksha. Similarly tho Hpolliiig Buddlia 
Gay.'i in Mr. Bhattachai-ya's book should bo 
corrected to Bodh Gaya, conformably with the 
ancient Sanskrit name Bodhi Gaya. 
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Page 24, para. 2. — Mr. Bhattacharya complains 
that no European or Indian archaologist has 
tried to explain when and how the modern name 
Sarnath came to be a&.sociated with this place. 
This is not correct, for the point has been fully 
discussed by General Cunningham in his 
Archceological Surrey Reports, vol. I, p. 105, 
and repeated in Mr. Oertel’s article and in my 
Ouide to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath , p. 2. 

Page 29. — When the S^rndth Catalogue and the 
Guide to the BuddhUt Ruins at Sdrndth, were 
published, the exact purpose of the Asoka railing 
unearthed by Mr. Ocrtel in the southern chapel 
of the Main Shrine was not kno^vn. It was 
tentatively suggested that the railing might 
originally have surrounded some sacred spot at 
Sarnath or possibly the Asoka Pillar itself. Mr. 
Bhattacharya prefers the latter suggestion. It is, 
however, now evident that like tlie stupas restored 
by Sir John Marshall at Sanchi, the Dharma- 
rajika Stupa (Jagatsingh Stupa) at Sarnath 
was also provided at the top with a karmikd 
balustrade and that the railing brought to 
light by Mr. Oertel is the one which originally 
surmounted the stupa referred to. 

Page 36. — Mr. Bhattacharya states that no 
inscriptions of the reign of any other Gupta 
king than Kumaragupta II have so far been found 
at S.Irnath. This requires correction, for out of 
the throe Gupta inscriptions carved on Buddha 
images, discovered by Mr, Hargreaves in 1914-15. 
two, both dated in the year 157 of the Gupta era, 
belong to the reign of Budhagupta {vide Director- 
General of Archajology's Annual Report for 1914- 
15, Part II. pp. 124-5, Inscriptions Nos. XVI and 
XVII). 

Pago 59 . — For D (c) 8, read D (/) 8. 

Page 61. — In lines 14 ff., we read that “ in the 
end of the 13th centru-y ” queen Kumaiade\ i 
had an inscription engraved to record the restora- 
tion of a Buddha imago of the time of Asoka at 
Sarnath. The words placed betw'cen the 
inverted commas should be cuiTccted to “ in the 
end of the 12th or beginning of the 13th century of 
the Vikrama era.” The latest date knowai for 
Govindchancha (.t.i). 1114 — 1154), husband of 

Kumaradevi, is 1211 of the Vikrama bam vat. 
It is highly iiuprobablo that this queen should have 
survived her husband so long as to have been 
living in the end of the 13th century V.S. 

Page 69, 1. l.—For B (c.) read B (-■) 1. 

Page 77, para 1. — This para, is devoted to the 
description of an image (No. B6 175) repre.senling 
the temptation of Gautama brikyamuni by the 
Evil One (Mara). Mr. Bhattacharya describes 
it as still standing to the e.ast of tho Main Shrine, 
but tho visitor using this Hindi Guiile will in vain 
search for it in tho area indicated. Having been 
unearthed in 1904-U5 by Mr. Oertel, it was first 
deposited along with other sculptures in the 


' Sculpture Shed to the west of the Jain temple 
and transferred to the main Archaeological Museum 
at Sarnath in 1911 where it is exhibited in the 
Central Hall against the west wall. The description 
given by Mr. Bhattacharya is also incomplete as 
it leaves the figures in the relief on the base un- 
identified. Correct information about them is 
! given in the Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology 
p. 67, No. B (6) 175. Mr. Bhattacharya is also 
wrong in stating that the back of this sculpture 
bears six chaityas sketched in three tiers. In reality 
there are eight chaityas arranged in only two rows, 
i P. 77, 1. 24 — 25. — Here we are i formed that tho 
monolithic railing disclosed in the southern chapel 
I of the Main Shrine is engraved with “ two or three 
I letters ” which baffle decqjhermcnt. This railing, 
i indeed, bears two short inscriptions engraved, one 
completely and the other onlj^ partially, by the 
priests of the Sarvastivadi sect of Buddhists in 
, the 3rd or 4th centiuy a.d. Both these inscrip- 
tions have been deciphered and published in 
the Annual Report, of the Director-General of 
. -A’clucology in India for 1904-05, Part II, p. 68 
and for 1900 — 07, p. 96, No. IV, There is no other 
. writing on the visible portion of this railing, which 
' has not yet been deciphered. 

' P. 78, II 20-23. — These lines inform us that in 
view of the inscription engraved on the back of the 
Bodliisattva statue (Ba 1), Dr. Vogel has expressed 
I the opinion that, at tho time when this image was 
I installed, it was jiot tho cu.stom ‘‘to erect statues 
I a.gainst tho walls of tho temples.” What Dr. Vogel 
dues say in his Annual Report for 1904-05, p. 47 
(not 57 as quoted) is : ” It is noticeable that the 
image is also carved on the back, which indicates 
that it stood detached and not inside a shrine or 
against tho wall of some building. I presume that 
\ the first Buddliist images were erected in the open 
I with umbrellas over them,” etc. 

^ P. 19,11. 19 ff. — ” Like other Asoka Pillars this 

j pillar (the Sarnath Asoka Pillar) is also crowned 
j with ‘ four lions.' ” It is by no means the rule. 

I Only one other Asoka Pillar, namely tho one at 
j Sanchi. is kirown to have four lions. Other Asoka 
I pillars bear a single lion, or elephant or bull. 

I P. 30, U. 21-22. — For B (0) 73, read B (6)173, 

I Mr. Bhattacharya is so convinced of this tiny image 
j having been a gift of the Maharaja Kumaragupta 
I 11, that ho emphatically mentions this opinion at 
p. 39 and 98 also of his book. It is true that Dr. 
Konow mentioned this as a possibility, but I agree 
with Dr. Vogel that tho absence of any titles before 
the name of Kumaragupta in tho inscription on 
j this imago and the iu-iigniricaut character of tho 
I gift militate against such an assumption, 
j P. 80, 1. 23. — For B (0) 79, read B (6) 179. 

! P. 86. Referring to tho four animals carved on 
\ the abacus of tho Moka Capital, Mr. Bhattacharya 
! remarks that he accepts the late Dr. Bloch’s view 
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th.it they arc meant to deinuustrate llio bubordma- 
tion of the Hindu gods, whose vehicles they are, 
to the founder of Buddlii.sm. He himself further 
sugge.sts that these animals are shown in motion 
to signify that the Buddhist doctrine will continue 
to flourish as long as animals of these species 
exist on tlie eiu'th. The real purpose of the 
circular member of the capital and the animals 
carved on it appoar.s to bo to illustrate the Anotatta 
lake. (Vide Quick to the Buddhist Euins at Sarnath, 
3rd edition.) 

P. 8S. pint. 2.— In this paragraph Hr. Bhatta- 
charya criticises the view of Etnopcan aroliooologists 
that the Biiddlm image was created by the Clreco- 
Buddhist artists after the appearance of the 
Mah.iytina sect of the Buddhists. He .scek.s to prove 
that images of the Buddha were made in India by 
Indian sculptors several centuries before Christ 
on tile evidence of the inscription (D ?. 9) of 
Kunuu’adovi, queen of Govindachandra of Kanauj, 
which state.s that this lady had an image of the 
BudiUia at Sarnath rostored in nccordanoo with the 
way in which it existed in the days of DharmSSoka. 
He adds that unless this queen told a deliberate 
lie, we must accept the existence of Buddha images 
in ancient times, for why were the artists who 
produced tho fine Asoka capital and the magnificent 
sculptures of SaSchi incapable of making images 
of the Buddha ? Of cour.se Mr. Bhattacharya 
himself knows of no Buddha images of an earlier 
date than those of Gandhara as actually exieting 
anywhere. I agree with Mr. Bhattacharya that 
Kumaradevi had no object in recording a falsehood 
or deceiving the future generations. It was, how- 
ever, a case of misunderstanding or vague and uTong 
information. The inscription of Kumaradevi, on 
whose evidence Mr. Bhattacharya solely relies, is 
fully fomteen centuries later than the time of Asoka. 
Kumaradevi was no trained archaeologist. She 
saw the principal imago of the Master at Sarnath, 
which, owing to tho ignorance of the priests in charge 
or to their desire to impre.ss her with its high anti- 
quity, was dcbcril.icd to be as ancient as the famous 
patron of the Buddhist Church. As a true believer 
and pious votary she accepted the information as 
correct and the poet who composed the inscription 
mentioned it as a fact. In this connection it is 
interesting to be able to cite the parallel cases of 
Hiuen Thsang, who habitually refers monuments 
of a later date to .Vsoka, or the church on St. Thomas’ 
Mount at Madi’as where an inferior copy of a 
Renaissance Madonna is pointed out still as the 
work of St. Thomas with every desire for truth 
and eeitdintj with no intention of guile. 

Puje 89, 'para. 3. — Thi.s paragraph is meant to 
eontmue the description of the A^oka railing at 
Siiniiilli from th'- preceding Jiaragraph. Here we 
are informed that llie railing is polished in the same 
way as the railings at SaBchi and Bharhut. It 
will be observed, however, that tho railing from 
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Bharhut, now preserved in the Indian Museum; 
Calcutta, is fashioned in a different variety of stone 
and bears no polish. The large balustrade which 
surrounds the main stupa at Safichi is also not 
polished like the products of Asokan craftsmen. 
Nor is it correct to say, as Mr. Bhattacharya does, 
that the A^oka railing unearthed in the southern 
chapel of the Main Shrine at Sarnath is inscribed 
with short votive records of donors, like the railings 
at Bharhut and Safichi ; for no such records have 
been noticed on the visible portion of the Sarnath 
railing. The two inscriptions containing the name 
of tho Sarvastivadin sect which do exist on this 
railing merely record the fact of the railing being 
in the po.ssesslon of the above sect. Mr. Bhatta- 
charya apiiears to have been led into this error 
by a supposition that the short inscription contain- 
ing the name of the nun Sa liivahikd occiu’S on the 
Asoka railing. In reality this inscription is engraved 
on a stone (No. Da 39 in the Museum at Sarnath) 
which belonged to an altogether separate railing, of 
a later date, part of which has survived on 
tho outside wall of the rectangular walled com-t 
immediately to the east of the Main Shrine. 

P. 90, 1. Z.—Por D (9) i, read D (g) 4. 

P. 92, last para . — The red stone colossal statue 
(No. Ba 1 in the Sarndth Museum) shows a minia- 
ture figure of a lion standing between the feet of the 
statue and Dr. Vogel suggested that the figure was 
meant to distinguish the statue as one of tho ^jkya- 
siihha Gautama before his enlightenment. Mr. 
Bhattacharya rejects this view, as ho is unable to 
understand why tho symbol of “tho Lion of the 
&akya race ” should have been represented under 
the feet of the statue. He is, therefore, of opinion 
that tho figure of the lion in question must have 
been intended to symbolise .something else, that 
is not known to him. This point seems to need no 
further comment, because pre.sumably Mr. Bhatta- 
charya’s difficulty is duo to his reading under 
instead of between the feet of the statue. 

P. 103. B (d) 2. — In my Catalogue of the Mu- 
seum of Archccolorjy at Sarnath, I have, following 
Dr. Vogel, identified this image tentatively as one 
of the Bodhisattva Maitreya. Mr. Bhattacharya 
rejects this view because images of Maitreya, ac- 
cording to his Dhyana, ought to liavo three eyes, 
four arms and the posture of pr('a.ching, whereas 
this image has only two eyes and two arms and is 
represented in the gift— bestowing attitude (vara- 
mudrn). For these reasons and on account of the 
Dhyani-Buddha in tho lorehead of tho Bodhisattva 
and what lie believes to bo a lotus stalk in his left 
hand, Mr. Bhattacharya is inclined to identify this 
imago with the Bodliisattva -Avalokiteavara. 

It would have been uniu-eessary for me to an- 
swer Mr. Bliattacliaryn’s objections on tliD point, 
if ho had given in his book all the characteristics 
of Maitreya enumerated in tho sddhana of this 
deity, as quoted in M. A. Foucher's Etude sur 
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V iconoijraphie BovdiJhiqtie de t hide, 1905, page 
18. For, if we read the sddhana with eare we 
find that the form of Maitreya, enjoined in the 
test for meditation, is a three-faced, three-eyed 
and four-armed deity who makes the gesture of 
teaching {vyAhhydna) with one pair of his hands, 
while the right hand of the remaining pair has 
the gift bestowing attitude, and the left hand 
holds a sprout of the Nagakesara flower. Mr. 
Bhattacharya overlooks the vara-mudrd, <iud 
makes its absence in the sculpture under discussion 
a ground against its being an image of Maitreya. 
The statues of Maitreya noticed in the Gangetic 
plains, including, Maga.dha have onlj' two arms, 
and the sculptors who made them preferred the 
vara-mudrd wliich could be made with a single 
hand and left the other hand free to hold the pre- 
scribed flower. An image of this tj-pe from Magadha 
is illustrated in M. A. Foucher’s Iconoyraphie 
Bouddhique, 1900, page 112, fig. 14. In Gandhara, 
too, Maitreya images have only two arms, but the 
right hand is raised in the abhaya-tnudra, presum- 
ably because the postures of the various Bo- 
dhisattvas had not yet become definitely fi.xed 
in that period. 

There is, however, further evidence in support 
of the identification proposed in my catalogue. 
A useful criterion for determining the identity 
of the Bodhisattvas at Sarnftth is the effigy of 
the Dhy&ni- Buddha, which is almost invariably 
depicted in the crown or tlie hair of the Bodhi- 
Eattva images. The Dhyfini-BudJha of Maitreya 
is Amoghasiddhi, whose characteristic attitude 
is the abhaya-mudrd, and a mini.aturo figure of this 
deity is clearly exhibited in the hair of the image 
in question (vide Archceological Survey of India 
Annual Report, for 1004-05, part II, FI. XXVIII, 
Fig. d). It is true that the right forearm of the 
Dhyani-Buddha is damaged, but what remains 
leaves no doubt as to the right hand ha\ ing been 
raised to the shoulder in the posture of granting 
security. Mr. Bhattacharya does not appear to bo 
ignorant of the importance of this feature, tor he 
himself describes, ten lines higher up in his book, 
the effigy of the Dhyani-Buddha AmitSbha as the 
principal cognizance (pradhdaa chihmi) of the Bodlii- 
sattva Avalokitesvara (Bd 1). It will thus be 
seen that the identification of this image (Bd 2) 
as one of Maitreya rests on good reasons, and that 
it ccitainly cannot be a representation of .Avalo- 
kitesviua as prop(jscd by Jlr. Bhattacharya. 

P. 105. B (c) 1. — This is the pedestal of a 
statue of the Buddha preaching his first sermon, 
with the well-known Sanskrit inscription record- 
ing the restoration of some of the monuments 
of Sarnath in the reign of the king Mahipula of 
Bengal in the yc.ar Samvat 1083. The relief on 
the base shows the Wheel of the Law with a deer, 
a lion and an Atlante on either side. Between 
the two deer and the wheel we further notice two 


I ymbols which in the Catalogue of the Museum 
; of Archaology at Sarnath have been correctly 
! described as thunderbolts (vajra), possibly to 
symbolize the Adamantine throne, seated on 
which Oaiitama-Buddlia attained supreme wis- 
dom. Mr. Bhattacharya, however, considers these 
symbols to be two dwar’fish men and identifies 
the m as Mara and one of his daughters. 

P. 107, ll. 1 and 2.— In his description of the 
image of A^'alokitesvara, B (d) 8, Mr. Bhattacharya 
informs us that on the forehead of the figure in 
front of the headdress conformably with the 
j Buddliist canon, “ there is an effigy of Amitabha 
I together with Dhyani-Buddhas.” The meaning 
1 of this remark is not clear, fol what we really 
find is a miniature figure of Amitabha in the 
headdress and a separate single Bodhisattva figure 
seated in vara-mudrd on the proper right side of 
the halo of the central image. 

P. 107.— Per B (6) 17, read B (d) 17. 

P. 107, footnote 28. — In this footnote Mr. Bhatta- 
charya represents me as having stated in a foot- 
note at p. 126 of my Catalogue of the Museum of 
Archaeology at Sdrndth that image No. 19 from 
Magadha now deposited in the Calcutta Museum 
is similar to the image of the Bodhisattva Vajra- 
sattva B (d) 20 in the SSrnath Museum. Mr. 
Bhattacharya adds that he is unable to trace the 
Magadha image in question in the Catalogue of the 
Calcutta Museum. The footnote in my Catalogue 
referred to runs as follows : — ‘‘ 2 Cf. Foucher 
Iconographie Bouddhique, edition of 1900, PI. VI, 

6 ; also image from Magadha now in Caloutta 
Museum in fig. 10 on p. 122.” The image in ques- 
tion is indeed illustrated in M. Fouoher’s book 
named in the footnote “in fig. 19 on p. 122” as 
stated in the Sarnath Catalogue. 

Pp. 114-117. — These pages are devoted to a 
criticism of Dr. Vogel’s view expressed at p. 24 of 
his introduction to my Catalogue of the Museum 
of Archaeology at Sdrndth, which of course is shared 
by other archajologists, that “ It is very curious 
how in this manner the Indian sculptors, after 
having adopted from their Grieco-Bactriau brethren 
a division of various scenes in clearly partitioned 
panels, gradually reverted to the primitive method 
of the earliest school, namely, that of crowding a 
number of consecutive scenes in one panel.” Dr. 
Vogel illustrates his remark by a reference to the 
fragmentary stole No. 0 («) 2 (PI. XX of Sdrndth 
Catalogue) where the lowermost panel, for instance, 
shows, liesidos the nativity of the Buddha, the 
conception (Maja’.s dream) with the Bodhisattva 
descending in the form of an elephant and the first 
bath ministered by the two NSgas. Mr. Bhatta- 
charya rejects this view and informs us that Dr. 
Vogel failed to understand the chronology of the 
reliefs delineating the life of the Buddha. He him- 
self considers the Sarnath steles, which in some 
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rases delineate the scenes in eJeaily divided panels, 
•ivliile in otlicis tliej’ represent more than one event 
in one and the same pane), as maikin" a transitional 
sfaee of f'cM'lopmeiit letvcfii the .Tatah.s leliels 
on the .Sanflii s/i'ija. v.here there i-- no divi.sion 
at all of separate evenl.s on the one hand, and the 
Uandliara relieU on tlie other, where obviously he 
meant to convey there is no trace of the primitive 
piaotice. each independent scene being exhibited 
in a separate compartment. Mr. Bhattacharja, 
therefore, “concludes that the Gandhura reliefs 
of this kind are copied from the steles of Sarnath 
and that the Mathura relief.s represent an inter- 
mediate .stage between the Sarnath and Gandhara 
representations.” In the present advanced state 
of our knowledge of the sculptur'd art of India it 
appears scarcely necessary to offer any detailed 
comment on such a belated theory. The sole 
foundation of Mr. Bhattacharj'a’s conclusion is his 
belief that the Sarnath steles are anterior to the 
early Gandhura sculptures. The followijig paragraph 
will .show the untennbility of this view. 

Pjy. 117-119. C (a) 1. — This .stele representing the 
four main events from the life of the Buddha has 
in the S&rn&th Oafalogu; been assigned to the oth 
century A.n. Mr. Bhattachnrya believes the 
sculpture to be earlier than the Gandhara reliefs 
of this kind in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. His 
reasons are thc=o ; — (1 ) the latter repro.'ont a maturer 
execution of the subjects portrayed than the 
Sarnath reliefs, and (2) iJiat the Gandhura .si ulptures 
delineate, besides the main evenrs. others which 
aro absent in iho Sarii.ith s! ibs. ,is for example 
the .seven .steps of the infant Bodhisattva by the 
side of the birth scene. As rcgard.s Mr. Bhatta- 
eharya’.s fir.st argument, it is sufficient to observe 
that the closest examination of the rebels illastrating 
the career of the Buddha ul .Surniith f.iiU to reveal 
any difference in artistic treatment between them 
and several linndreds of other .sculpture.s inauthentic 
Gujita style, some of wliidh bear contemporary 
iirscriptions dated in the Gupta era. Nor does 
the second arguinont carry any greater weight, for 
though the scene of taking the seven steps i.smis.sing 
in all the five .steles (C'u 1 — .5) in the .Srirmith Museum, 
its place is taken by the First Bath and the other- 
events are as detailed in treatment as then .seemed 
nece~--.iry. The absence at ,Sai-nuth, as also at 
Mathura, of many of the less important everils and 
.Tutaka stories that are .so abundant in Gandhura 
is, however, an admitted' fact and was due to the 
sculptors of the Gaugetic rogion-s having i liosen 
only the main cvi-uts for poitrayal. 

Mr. Bhatturharya take.s the author of the Sih-iuilh 
Calalogm to task for assigning tins slab to the 
Gupta period without giving any rea.sons. The 
Gupta inscription containing the Buddhist toimul.i 
i/c etc. cut on the back of tin- sculpture 

proves nothing, because the same formula is found 


I engraved on the sculptures of different periods, and 
, the old practice of engraving inscriptions in later 
; periods on the .same, .sculpture is well known. Mr. 

Bliattaeharj-a would have accepted the existing 
; epigraph on C (a) 1 as evidence of its date, had it 
! contained the name of the actual donor of the 
sculpture Now- though none of the fiv-e steles 
(C’n 1 — 5) in the Sarnath Museum bears such an 
i inscription, it is fortunate that we can remind the 
! critic of four steles in exactly the same style, which 
1 were found at Sarnath itself by General Cunningham 
I in 1 83.5-36 and are now preserved in the Indian 
; Museum, Calcutta. One of these reliefs bears nn 
inscription in typical Gupta characters and clearly 
; supplie.s the information insiisted on by Mr. Bhatta- 
charya ; for it state.s that this image of the Teacher 
(Sastri) was caused to be made by a certain Hari- 
. gupta (Cunningham, A.S.R., v'ol. I, p, 123 and 
PI. XXXIV, 4). It may be hoped that Mr. Bhatta- 
charya will now be convinced of his error. 

P. 120, footnote 44. — The author of the Sarndth 
Catalogue is charged with lack of consistency, for 
while he correctly identifies the two figures de- 
I pieted on the base of B (6) 181 alongside of the 
first five disciples as the two donors of that sculpture, 
ho describes a similar figure in C(a)l, as having been 
, added for the sake of symmetry. Mr. Bhattacharya 
will, however, note that the pos.sibility of the figure 
in the latter sculpture also being a donor is not 
' denied. Then where does inconsistency como in ? 

P. 120, ll. 14 — 10. — 3Ir. Bhattacharya finds yet 
another error in my description of C (a) 1 in tho 
Sdirndth Catalogue, for he says that behind the dying 
Buddha there are five figures of mourners, whereas 
by a mistake I make out onlj' four If Mr. Bhat- 
tacharya will read with care tho Sdrndth Catalogue, 
p. 185, 11. 23-27. he will find that I have actually 
described six figures (neither four nor five), namely, 
four ordinary mourners and two dryads or tree 
spirits which are is.suing from the foliage of the twin 
sdla trees under winch tho Buddha attained 
Parinirvdnri. 

P, 133, 1. 4 . — For ‘ Sflfichi rend ‘ Maski.’ 

Pp. 141-142. D (ll) 14 and 16. — These two rail- 
ing pillars contain the following two inscriptions : — 
Sihaye sdhi Jorhtcyikdye thuhlio and [Bha'\rimye 
niiha,,!, .Jrifeyikd\ye thohho rtdnnn,] which have been 
translated {SarmUh Catalogue, pp. 210 and 211) 
as “ The pillar (is the gift) of .Jamteyika with Siha ” 
and “ [Thi.s pillar is tho gift] of .Jateyikfi together 
with Bharini.” Mr. Bhattin-h.irya approves of 
and quotes the translation of the second inscription. 
In the first inscription, however, ho considers the 
rendering given in the Fdrndlh Catalogue as incorrect, 
and he hiitisi'lf proposes to interpret tho words 
Sihaye, sdhi as the title '' Shdhan shdtii " and to 
-megest that tho donor named iiero was a male 
inhabitant of Persia. It appears to mO that Mr, 
Bliattacharya has fallen into this error on account 
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of the somewhat different form of the preposition 
sahi in this epigraph. He also appears to e 
unaware of the fact that SiM (Sanskrit Simha) 
as the name of a nun or laywoman is very frequently 
met with in early Prakrit inscriptions ; cf. for 
example, Sanchi inscriptions in the Epigraphia 
hid ha. vol. II, p- 112, Inscription No. 18; p. 379- 
No. 212 ; and p. 394, No. 338. ! 

P. 1.52, IL 2-4. — Mr. Bhattaeharya states that i 
•■as the inscription of Kumaragupta recently found , 
at Sarnath has not yet been published for the 
general public, it is not noticed in his book.” The 
Hindi Guide being reviewed in these notes was 
published in Vikrama Sariivat 1979. i.e., only a 
few months ago, and all the three inscriptions of 
Kumaragupta and Budhagupta excavated by Mr. 
Hargreaves in 1014-15 ■were duly published by the 
explorer in the Director-General of .Archaeology’s 
Annual Rcporl for 1914-15. Pt. II. and discussed 
a*" greater length by Mr. Panna Ball, I.O.S*. 
m his paper. " The dates of Skandagupta and 
hi.s successors in the Hindustan Revitw tor 
January 1918. 

P. 152. (f. 15-18.— The text of the inscription on 
D (/) 59 quoted hy Mr. Hhtttacharya contains 
several mistakes. 

n.tY.t K.t>I S.tHNI. 

A New asi> CxiiTii.'.tL Kniriox of 'rHE Mviii- 

It is almost five years since the Baiidhark.ir 
Oriental Research Institute of Poona, tollowiiu 
the lead triven by the talented and liberal minded 
nobleman of Bombay, the Pant Prathinidhi of 
Aundh, undertook an All-India critical edition 
of the MahAbhlrata .An edition of tin* Maha- 
bhdrata in. on the face of it. a very Itrge venture, 
and the undertaking by the Institute of its publi- 
cation in a critical edition must have appeared 
to people at the time a bold venture on the part 
of the Institute, h.tving regard to all tlie implica- 
tions of a scheme of that magnitude. It is matter 
for groat gratification that a large .,chem3 like 
that should have been put in hand, and earnestly 
and enthusiastically carried -.o f.ir forward as 
to give us a toutative edition of the V irdtiipiirvaii 
onlines of modern criticism acceptable to Oriental 
Scholars. E.ist.ern and \Ve-,tcrn It i- .dmost 
a f|uarter of a centuiy since an cilitioii c>[ .f/nt t- 
ttkiirala was projected in Europe and ih.ii (-u 
clo-'-r exvmination limited I'-ell to an edilioii 
oiilv of the southern recension of the great woik. 
and even so the .adv.ince that has been made is. 
for very s.ttislactory reasons, undouhtedly not 
much although it wa~ feared at llw time that Ihi' 
project w.is being di&cuss.'d whethor the two 
si limnes would not prove to be a needless dunhea- 
tion of resources. .\s far as it is known .nt present, 
tbe need for an a-ithorilativo southern rec-'riMon has 
not re.ised to be of forn*' But ,ii tin- s 


having legard to the magnitude of tlie work and 
the resources, material and mental, that it neces- 
sarily calls forth for its successful completion, 

It would be a great pity if at this stage anything 
should come in the way of gathering all the resour- 
ces together with a view to a single edition, 
leaving the question of an authoritative southern 
recension aside for the while. There seems to be 
good prospect of such a combination of the two 
projects, and we hope that this would come about 
and accelerate the pace of work, so that this vast 
enterprise may reach its coinpletiun. wlule those 
engaged in the work are yet alive and -active. It 
IS therefore matter for special gratification that 
the work should have advanced so far .-atis- 
laetorily that we have before Us an edition, ten- 
tative though It he. of one parvan at least, so that 
those interested may know how e.xactlv the work 
IS being earned on. and as giving an -arnesr of 
the possible completion of the work to those who 
exhibited their sympathy for the eaterjirise by 
substantial grants of money for the work 

The Mahdbhamta is a work, a- i- well-known, 
which in some recensions runs to 1 2.j.oup versOs and 
111 others, which periiaps may be regarded as closer 
'o the original, to more than s.j.onu vci-e', with- 
out the HarivanGa. It is available m -omething 
like 1.200 manuscripts, which have a'! to be col- 
lected and collated before anything like .m edition 
of an authoritative character could be attempted. 
\11 the 1.200 manuscripts are not all of them com- 
nlote. and being in parts reduces a great deal 
■he magnitude of number' Even so we get to 
■111 average of about 04 for each separat,- parvan 
of the work. The part of tlie work betore us is 
based on mure than half .i dozen pubh.-hed edi- 
tions and 16 manuscripts, of wliich 12 are classed 
as containing the northern version, .ind 4 the 
southern, of whicli one is in Grautha character' 
with its provenance cinefly in the Tamil country, 
one in Telugu and two in Malayalam cliaracters. 
Of the twelve northern manuscripts, one i.s in 
Bengalee and tiie remaining eleven in Old ,uid 
New N.igari. h.ivmg come from vanou-- localities. 
-.) th.it the number of m.inuscTipts tlmugh 'inall 
I- Ilf wide gi'ogr.iplucal distribution and i- of a 
very representative character. Tlie earliest of 
dies,, lu.mii'cript' go dnvn to th,> it,.-, tp,' 

\ iiayanagnr Em\,eior Devarav.i 11. . . .diout 

iOO ve.irs since, ind .iie b.iscd l ii'iii-lv upon ma- 
'I'li-d f.ii ohiei --iill. Thcs,' manu'cnpi- lal! into 
sep.u-.it,- u'.'ll-d.din.'d group- .oi l aiv .u tuallv 
irr.uiged in ten gmui,- bv liie i',ho,i Witii this 
varieiv of I -xis botli publi'hed and m uiu-cript 
licfor,' him the i-dit.ir's w.irk become- 'oniewhat 
diffieiih ,uid pur.'diiig Hide" li'' i.iuid proceed on 
, d-ainite iii'incipl,' in P'gard pi tin- uf the 

p‘Xt' The stipi-euie need in 'ii, !i i,,-- m the 
reiocery ,,i tiie text' ii' imed by s co'nmt'ntator 
O: 'I. Hiding and rcpiit.itiixn oi 'Oineihmg 'iii-ilar. 
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I'J'i ("1 th'j lex* 'll 'll - .\Ifift.'ih!f.ir,t'._i 
■ 'I'la. I- .i-iy , ,t o ' > h - 


> 'iti'i --.tui.^ ;a 'hi- '.ouu'j.ti'jti 

t o ittu T lluii '.•eriloil' 

' 1 . .'''.i -t-.-iicc oi \. I'.a.li v. a h.i\" 
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h . or ,>■-■-■11110, ill tl,..- -.'.triy uiutii, 
ant.' . i.i Taia.l .jt whi. li 


; .hti 


ii'i I . XI,'- ...i ill!, uoe, cot 1 ' hue to 

it ai'. -0 I'al'. Tllcl'e seeill, 
rea,oa tor '..elievii'e that there ’.ejs .ta earlier v- 
,1011 'jt the il.jbi'ibJn'n'^a which uiuat '^o back 
I he 'ii.i.l eeiifiirv -AD, and ot which we have 
oait e:.' lat ae it eecuiii, and '.i Inch h said to h.-.'. ■ 
'.le-tu .1 '-lelib.'iate ctr'ioa m Tamil of the San 
aknt .di/i'-rh/i.!. 'i-'i .'.hhouah perhaps i: i, no' 
likely 'ihjt this work '.' as a vei,e-to-ve ;,'3 traiisi i 
non. still It the manu,rnpt of tins -.vork ..an O'.- 
secured tre fiay gain at least the broa-i lines of 
th'S original or :he Malmih-ifata. but unfortunate;-,' 
we are denio-.l this source ot onticisin of the 
existing texts. 

Setting betoi -• luinsclf tiiereiore, the it-iovety 
of the text of the Mahiibhdrata as the main obiect 
of the critical edition which contains no externa: 
interpolations, and which intrinsically approxi 
mates c-o the spirit and characteristics of the 
period lo -which by tradition, as corroborated by 
external ettideiK'e, the epm is generally assigned, 
the editor h.as achieved th© task tvhich may 
havni'g regard to all the circumstances, be regarded 
as eminently successful. The result achieved 
seems 'n brin-g the text of V tratapacvan to i 
fairly close correspondence to the text of th..'- 
oi'ig.u.tl edition uhei-i the parva^itfigntha ' haptei 
was a I'.l'i.l CO it. This first critical edition of the 
:.lahihh:.r.jf i is perhaps just as far as we .an 
re,i;h at present, and what that period actualiv 
Is. Is matter n-huh may have to be settip-.l .ritt-i 
w.- ha'.'-.- this mil. edition oefors u.s. It was alrenuy 
st-ausd th.tf I'.i this paitiC'ular case the recovc-- 
of till text used by the commentator svould h.-ive 
o'Ceii '-omparalively modern. Therefore the ou.'oi 
naturally has depended upon the manuscript 
sources wiiich take us back to a time consider,- bit 
.int'criuf to the oldest known commentary. He 
has therefora pitched upon three of the manu- 
script- -,1 the northern recension which have 
proved ino'.e reliable from many points oi view 
th-m anything else that could be thought i f. He 
tiiids that his manuscript authorities clear the 
confusiou created by the interpolations, and giv-' 
us .1 text which is perliaps as old as we can reach 
‘it pri.‘,'.‘nt. Iktssing oyer the i^uestioii wheihet 
the whole of the Virutaparmn is an interpo!.i"on 
with th-e remark th.it tlie arguments so far oftered 
lit sujipoi't of the position that it is an luterjiolntion 
are nut s.itisfactory. These cntici-ms were ba-.-'r! 
ujAon I ho exi,tiiig 0 htioi.s. which lose .i consifi‘.i 
abl'i part of tlieir vuli-lity by the f.icl that the 
pasi-ij tixi;d upon a- givitvg evidence of tbi- 
■li.ira .t'.'i' ot ihe ii.irvai. ilrop away from the text 
on tb... s'.ui'la'.l of the maniuciijit criticism adopt 
■^'1 bv The - ditoi. -Vtiyway, tliat question will 
li. t,, p,, cuimi'lercd finally when the lA'hole oi 
tl,., .-'.lition I, avail.ible for critical study It 
ina.' bowevei b-s acLepted vsitliout a doubt that 
tb 1 ra tl iHic- in i.'ibtiun, contain interjuibitious 
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o';./. ' I <•- aaii '.ha p-jiii- mi "ou 

■iideia'.. i-i , ' ' the actuil '.‘iitefion o.' entt-.i-ra 
lot’ thr - ri tiiei.e mterpohitioii' meie 

erint.'a 1 rtar of u'.'l not joaatinire 

ast.tii'-o -■ n.o -I'ldr.dl ofanoa^ ' 3 a matiefs !ik» 
thi'. ao' - 'ah' ' thtiei' very widely inJeea. There- 
tor--' th. .1." perhaps. i:i tiio prehear 'itate 

of -tu-lv ■! thr Mah iuh-iruiij . entically the most 
aoceptao.- 'C'Ui-. wo'ild be t.o reconstruct the 
text on tr'c tra.s th the manuscripts. It this 
reconstrU'-tion tiinjs us close to the enumeration 
in th'i ij'.r.'iitc ,rifhuprirca, we gain at least one 
step, and :nat c long step, forward m the recovery 
of the original text. 

The ■ ,rLU-uit<iruitaparo'iii gives, both the 
Nagai'i and tii', Southern Recensions happen to 
be in an! certieti' in giving, to the Vtr.Uaparvan , 
iol adhja a:.-.! d.OoO verses. As against this, 
the two X-.iaii editions give 72 adhy-iyas, and 2,272 
verses ari'.l 2.27tl verses respectively. The most 
recent soathen. printed edition, that of Kuin- 
bhakonam, gives to U 78 adhydyas and 3,T9-t verses, 
the Grantha edition giving 7t) adhydyus and 
3,281-1 veises. thus e.xhibiting a comparatively 
small difierence in respect of chapters and verses 
as betwee.n the two southern editions. By adopt- 
ing mainlj th*. ordinary principles of manuscript 
criticism ouK. tne editor has produced a text of 
2.033 lines. Ti.e division of chapters is a inauer 
perhaps ci late arrangement, and actually is of less 
importau' e '1 n is the ditference between the total of 
verses a' . jidr.g to the paruaianyrah'ipan.'u and the 
tentative i-drion is that the former lias 17 more 
verses, .^s .iC'.iust those 17, there are 3a half verses, 
which are all '.'ollected in an appendi.x on the autho- 
rity ot the ia,in'is<-iipts. most of which happen to be 
extra lines m liie two line stanzas. If this could be 
taken a- •tie e'-iuivaleni of 171 slokas tlio total 
ipaantitv ''ouii- .ip to be tlie same with a ditier- 
ence oi e ' . ilok((. Tins ougnt to be regarded 

as a ere i s .' ■-■s' as the new text is vouched for 
bj' mdau-ci .I'l authoruy, and tiie critical te.xrs 
applio 1 a' ■ ' iiian very reasonable limits ot indi- 
vidual c '.-.I'. ii .According lo tli'? editor. tno 
passage's .vi: *-ii aic now considered as interpolateil 
on the ccnlti.vi ot the mtBiuscripts are (1) mostly 
repetnioi'- c-. 2) meaningless additions. <3) tho~e 

whicii ' at.! ' - rie regariled .is necessary lo tlio 
texts b\' ,i'i. "Cent line ot argumeiir, H) passages 
otherwi-c c.. - 'ieu-d interpolated and which ate 
abseiii 111 'll -"iiihc'i'ii recension, .mil (a) similar 
passac- s > C'l ii Iiiul 111 the Bengali nianu.scnpts. 
111 '! 'ir. ctp'trcrt dating back to at least 
,V o . c'l I -i the nianusci-ipts most relieil on 
gome •• ■ h'- tilieeiitli centuiy t-f., a more 

.iia'i 1 ' ' .. I'liiiii wu'ild lU't'fy tho assumption 

!!i,p '..i • . ■ I tho'isan'l ye.iis ill! maiius('ri|jr 

lii.l'o. .1 ■ !ic'i to be haiiiled down without 
in ' 1. This p'.'si: 'Sn in ng.vd 'o 'l'‘ 


maiitis'.- ipc id'-h on L'ntiriil'C'l ov ii-‘ it' tii.r 
•li! passages which are, from tho point view ot 'Iw 
mauus'cripts themse'ves, regarded as interpolatea ai- 
-iniioimlv om.ltc 1 nom the southern recension' 
whiie rh-e.e is every possibility of additions beuic 
made for vario as reasons, anytning like a curtail 
-iient. It would biditii-rnlt lo prove .f postulated 
h'omparing the reckoning as contained m the first 
ihrpter and tne .econd chapter of the Adiparvan, it i- 
fo'und that tho scTond reckoning refers to .i period 
■vhen the was divided into IS pari-am 

while that of the first chapter refers perhaps to a 
period anterior to that. The concluding portion ot 
the passage in the second chapter makes it absolute- 
ly clear, that the 1% parmn Bharata was the edition 
of Lomaliarsha, whereas the previous ona was one 
of a hundred p iroans by Vyasa, though it is possible 
that the word pjrvan is not used in the same sense 
HI the two contexts. The parva-sangraha having 
continued the same in all the recensions, north and 
south, we have to accept it as the reckoning 
according to the original editor. It would seem 
however that there should have been vast additions, 
and at the same time the chapter which gives the 
reckoning should have remained the same. There 
13 one explanation possible for this. The expairsion. 
which seems to us very vast in the southern 
recension, appe-irs to be, most of it, if not all. of the 
character of tlrs expansion of the original t'l'xt. the 
original being swamped by tho additions. Since tins 
expansion seems to have been more or less due to 
the sense of propriety of the redactors of the Mahd- 
bkiirat'j. it seems to have been of the character ot 
a mere exposition of the original texts, and as such 
oven the vast additions were not actually regard- 
ed as addition to the substance of the whole woik. 
That seems how it is that the so-called interpolations 
have been conniig in, and that perhaps accounts foi 
the original reckoning being left uninterfered with. 

What is said above in regard to the 'diaractei 
■ if tho expansion of tho southern recension woui'i 
pei'iiaps explain why some of the sIoIcqs found 
111 ilie north’i’u recension are not found in tr . 
'O'lcherii. ITiis will also satisfactorily accouiir 
for the swamping of drs portions of the 
original text ,iud the removal of fe.itures whitli 
migiit be regarded as crude and unretiiied. Heni e 
the eilitor prefers inclusion of lines and sfo/.e 
fo-ni'l in the three manuscripts whose reliabilit'. 
he has taken pains to demonstrate. Hence i> 
,e-'ms jusulwd that some of the Mok/TS not founri 
III he soiu!i.-rn recension are worthy of inclusion 
in the critical t-xt Tho main point m each ca-' 

^ will however be whether the idea has not been 
uorked up 111 .my Corresponding " imerpolnteci 
p.i"iae. th.3 wo; king up showing the i.-har.ictor -m 
■xpaiisioii and r-moval of features that jar upon th./ 
t.isto of the re.i.ictor or the editor The clitnr lind' 
that out of the 3,491 ■■ilokas of the V rdp-imrvT< 

■ n the published Devan.igiiu ednion of ihe 'Otnlieru 
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lor-on^ioii. 222 <tie iroin the northern lecension. 
iintl this IS just about the number of additional . 
-lokas found in the northern recension over and 
al)ove the jjarvasangraha enumeration. Sub- 
traetin£r these additional sloJcns he arrived at 3,272 
1 -. the actual number of the southern recension, 
while the Tanjore Grantha edition which in the 
Tamil country enjoys the reputation of being 
nased on the best available manuscripts is 3,281i 
il'tkas. This gives the Viruiaparvan in the southern 
recension a little over 1,230 additional slokaa. 
Of these, as many as 321 ilokas are found in the 
critical edition for which there is no corresponding 
text in tli-j southern recension, working up to a 
perceiitai; i of 1.7 of the text of the critical edition 
not being found in the southern recension. These 
-'iiclude three lull chapters for which no textual 
. quivalcnt could !>• found in the northern lecen. 
'ion. atconnting for 57 slokia of the critical text. 
This difference may he due to the different method 
ot expantion adopted before the rerensions got 
fixed by being committed to writing. The so- 
called expurgated passages would find an explana- 
tion 111 thi-- t.ict that in the conrs'’ of tlie expnsi- 
ion what seemed objectionable to good taste h.ad 
been worked over, the expurgation thus taking 
on til.’ lorin not of a rccii-ion but of a modified 
jiaraplirase Tliic would reduce i ou'lilcrably the 
'Ijkis wanting authority in the southern reoen- 
'lon. and thu? dimmish the consequence on the 
.ictiial text owing to the want of support in all 
the recensiona. The editoi therefore .seems justi- j 
Tied in hia assumption that "this divergence may 
po-,sibly be connected with the Mnhdbhiii'ata text 
11 ' 'u'cli being fixed in the two recon-iions separate- 
ly uttei' the MahdbhiTratn had extended to the 
-ouiii. and had been rnrient both in the north 
,ind soutli. and was receiving incidents and 
descriptions m both jilaccs or in eaeii recension. 

• iccoi'ding to Its peculiar dcvclopinenf and stvle. 
uith the i,sull that these new incident', eaini’ to 
.-le worrleil differenth' in the two leceiisions." 

There are II hues that the editor has included 
'll ill" M'ltieal edition c>n Tin .aulliority i.f some 

■ if til" nnmu-^ ript- , mo't of which ,ire perhaps 

■ 1)1 I'l'ind )U th' fcouthein reccai-ion. He would 
MisiUy then inclii'ion on the ground that d i- 

' " I'.l" the) wta. i.x.Iud'd tiom ! i. - 'Ontljei'n 
' .laC'ion tieiau" i.f 1 hei' \ loh nl (h.ir.ieter .mil 
e e.tii' ' no mptic'e (C)uld l,c , 't .1 } )h - le 'd for their 
o.elU'i,-', in .'i,:n.' ot th)' neinu'-crio' We con- 

gl.itui'.l- ■!,' I illtol on the eliei I ill, it hi ll.i' so 
'..I eanaoc'd in the 1 1 cla’iiat ion ot a lext v hn h 
oiU"- '.j I hi.'C' to the Cairl'c re.hiction when the 
-ec and I .ari'e ..-oiara/io chanter ccas .uldefi to the 
o’Xt It 1- lu'i pos'iljle that thc-o- will he diftrren- 
es ot oiunion u. i. 'pcct of der.ul' her.- ,,nd there, 
nut on the cctio'.e ihs wr.r'x stiow- that .he c.litc.r 


Is well on the way to the recjov-iv o' tht. text of 
an early redaction. 

In regard to the illustrations rtiJiae three 

in the Vinxtaparvrn) . Tliese follow in the plan 
adopted by the illustrious Pant Prathinidhi of 
Aundh. in regard to dress, ornament', lanimals. 
etc., the illustrations in the sculptures lat Bharhut 
and Sanohi. He has adopted tor good reasons 
i^he mode of painting found in the Ajanta caves. 
The accomplished Pant, on an elaborate examina- 
tion. finds that the Ajanta colouring is the parent 
of all the old schools of the painting art in India. 
While adopting therefore the Aiaiui style he 
follows the best schools of Mogul Jaipur, und 
Maharashtra art for light and -harie. In clomg 
so he is not oblivious of the ^piidt of the poem 
differing in its de.scriptioii' of vano'i' 'Ceiie' : 
nor woulrl he neglect anatoiav ,>ud perspective 
as some of the modern school' o*' oimting do. 
■'The Heroe.s m the M'ifnV'lr' ■'ai'i " u'-i.'iding to 
the Pant. " were all men and thev .wed like men. 
They had good qualities a- svell S' rnanv faults ; 
.uid therefore, we must paint them men. and 
.IS de'Ci'ibed in tlie Mrikdhh t rri>'i , lilie figures that 
we 'ee sculptured iu Saachi a.nd otl er places, and 
as painted in Aj.rnta, or in other Indim i-r!iools. 
which, as I have shown above, hive h -ep -'aithfully 
following .Ajanta" The rpie.-ion auld .‘.use 
hotv far the 'eulptural i ppre-.-i -.n ions .,f Phaihtit 
<ind Sanchi are true to the iii.u, .md women of 
their .surroundings of the days ot t!.-- M ahi'ihharnta 
The an.swer to this question " 'luld naturally 
depend upon how far thc'C detail- r.f the life of 
the ancients among the Hindus. ch,'ng-’d from the 
davs of the Mixhdbhdrata to the .'ecoiid tentury 
u.c. or thereabouts. It i- jii't riO'Sible That there 
have been great rliaicgi'' 1.' i- ii.’rhaps inoie 

probable that the change uw' not gi -it in leal 
life. Whether ir be the on^ or tho .itiier. so long 
.is the painter primes liiui'elf bv , careiii! study 
,'.nd 'U"ce,jful grasp of the tliem ’ he i- _o'iig to 
paint, we f.irry rmt'olve' to t},. -ts'-r of the 
MaJnihhdi-iitd id- ir ,i' it i' im-'ini : . .|o with 
1 he mi'ans at our rii'PO'd I ■ -d p: .i othei' 

perhap'. with f-ir '„i' ■ uo : . d"’ to;'. ■. . the 

'Cene of .i model ii b.tz.uti f..r' t, . .-nr .s* IJhury6- 
ilhana. or olfierwi'.’ .idopt th- in 'oil o 'lainting 

0 , .Ml 111 ■ dc'i v.d .M'l n I'll. o' ‘ d . I h.ei 

1 fal-e jiotion The iMp'i-h.-.i I .-(jr d,,- ...Ir.pt- 

d lust ijitg'.' .1 ' I h ‘ . I IT .O' I ; . d ii - ' 1 ,1 1 Ions 

iiid .1 I oiiin.i 1 1'Oii oi fii’ii ' ' ” ' oi the war 

in til. rirtft, -wid i},.' . -I' ...n ..t Kri.sh- 

oa'' eh 1 1 lot (plot "d in i i pro e ■ . • 'in \\ ould 

give 11' -oljle ide.i ot I I ■■ ."I 11,1' ; ill. It'. M. We 
.ire decid-.'Uy of o}»iiiioti thi- nnik- - ■ lo'ei ap- 

[iroai'h to th.' ol.-a ot ' h.- t"Cf . oiv other 

ooopO'.Mi '( lieiii'. will W-) 1 ii.)!' "’1 'h'- work 

a wliole without L.,ieg into it.- ■. ’ud iiiintitire- 

s tx Krv \xosn. 
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Carnatic, Navrabs of the . . . . . . . . 311 

Cdnidatta . . . . . . . . . . 59, 60 

Caste, and colour symbolism . . . . 04n. 

Castes. See Misod Castes. 

Castes aad Tribes of H. E. H. The Xitatn's 
Dominiom, by Syed Siraj-ul-Hassan, Vol. I, 
(book-notice) . . . . . . . . . . 2t'5 

Catalogue of The Museum of Archceology at Sanchif 
Bhopal State, by Jlaulvi JIuhammad Hamid 
(book-notice) . . . . . . . . . . 303 

Ceilam (Ceylon) .. .. .. .. 105,133 

Ceylon and Kalinga, 80, 105, 133; P.E.W. 27 



Chenchus . , 

..265 

93, 96 

Chengunnur 

..357 

169, 172 

Chennamangalam . . 

..168 

.. 17 

Chetaka, identification of 

. . 69 

.. 312 

Chetwai, St, Thomas at . . 

..104 

.. 157 

Chh&ndoga, meaning of . . 

..22 

.. 97 

Chattisgarhi, dialect of Hindi 

..124 

. . 84 

Chiamay 

. . 133 

.. 167 

Ch’ien-lung, emp, . . 

..177 

233, 235 

Ch’ih-Jo-t‘ang, meaning of 

I02n 

311, 313 

Chfkati (Sikati) 

, . 69, 87, 91 

.. 137 

Chikka Deva Raya 

..239 


rhach-turamj, meaning of . . . . . . 35 In. 

Chaliyam . . . . . . . . . . . . 131 

Chaiiyans 171 

Chulukyas . . . . , . . . . . . . 307 

Chamberlain, Cb . . . . . . Sc. 20. 2), 3Sn. 

Champa . . . . . ■ ■ . . . 130 

Chams, religion of the . . . . ..119 

Chanchus. See Chenchus. 

Chand BibI, d. of Husain Ni/uin Shah I, 291 — 

300, 333—331, 337—310 
C'h.andragupta Maurya, irrigation policy of, 118, 

119, 225 

Chaudragupta Vilu'amSditya 181 — 184 

Chandra Rao More of Javli . . . 306 

Chandra Sri Satakarni . . . . . , 00 — 08 

Charamandel, ChOlam.'mdalam , . . . . 96 

Ch.ark'S II. and Bombay .. ,, .. 211, 212 

Chnrm, Protective, from The Royal Palace, 

Mundal.ty 351—351 , 

Chaniock, Job .. .. .. .. 307 ■ 

Charter Act, (1831) . , 310 , 

Chashtana, Saka Satrap, 51. 81: joint ruler 
with Rtrdradaman . . . , . , . . 279 

Chataka. .See Sikati. 

Chatgaon, See Chittagong. 

Chatua. Sec Chetwai. ! 

chaturanja. See chach-turang, 

291, 292n., 293n. 1 

Chkyal. -See Nilakkal. : 


78n. 


.. 310 
.. 131 
.. 133 
62, 65 
176, 177 
.. 169 

. . 17 

.. 161 
133, 317 
.. 101 
231, 367 
357, 358 
157—139 


Chilappaiikdram . . 

Child-murder. See Ritual Murder. 

Chilianwala, battle 
Chiliate, Chaliyam 
Chimaj', lake 

Cltiua and colour symbolism 
Cliineso and Tibetans 
chindie-skirt . . 

Chints. Sec Piece-goods. 

ChiiolsanndsvamedhdhaHri 
Chishtiya Isizlmiya, S5fi brotherhood 
Chittagong . . 

Gh6!a, the Toringai 
Ch61as 

Choranriga, k 

Christian Dynasty in MMabar 
Christians of St. Thomas, in South India. 103 

—107, 355—337 

Chuchak, a Syal of Rangpfir, H.R. 65. 66, 68 
ChOlikapaisacbika, varieties of, used . . . . 16 

Cintacora, on the Liga . . . . . . 96 

Clive, Lord 308, 312, 313, 368 

Clyde, Lord, See Campbell. 

Coamorques. See SuTtmlrikhi. 
cochi, cocoauut 
Cochin China 
cocoanut 

coco-nut oilcake . • 

Code of Manu 
Cogi Alii. See Khwaja Ali. 

Coilam (various forms of the name) 
coins, Roman, in India, 52, 63; Ninim Sh&hi, 

266 ; conjoint issues of . . . . ■ • • ■ 27t> 

Coins of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, by J. R. 

Henderson, C.I.E., (book-notice) - . . - 125 

Coins and Chronology of The Early Independent 
Sultans of Benyal, by Nalini Kanta Bhattasali, 
M.A. (book-notice) . - • - • - • ■ 317 

Coke, Sir Ed P-E-W- 50 

Chlebrooko’s Andaman Vocabulary -- 154—166 
Coloiw Symbolism . . - . - • • • 

Comorin, c., Syrian Christian Church at, 106, 131 

conjoint rule, in Ancient India 279 


P.E.W 


167 
13n. 
.. 167 
.. 107 
170, 171 


104, 105 
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Cooke, Humplxrey . . 
Copang, Copim 
Copper-plate inscriptions, 
Copper-plate. 

Corbin, the 
Coringa 
Coromandel 
Correa, on Mailapur 
Costamuza, pirate 
Cotaogatto, Kottayam 
Coulam. See Quiloii. 

Cox, Hiram 


. . 212, 213 

Sc. 24n. 

See Inscriptions, 

. . P.E.W. 52 i 

66 I 

96 i 

107, 131 i 
. . P.E.W. 42 
131 

354n. 


Cranganoro, (Mnziris), ol, 52 ; and St. Thomas. 

104, 157, 158, 355— 357 ; colonisation of, 157, 

158 : P.E.W. 6 
Croissant, the , . P.E.W. 52 


de Bussy 

307 

de Camera, Buy Gonsalvo 

. . P.E.W. 

44 

de Funay, Capt. Jean B. . . 

P.E.W. 31, 

51 

de Lally 

. . .307, 308 

de Mello, Gonzale.s Vaz . . 

. . P.E.W. 

30 

de Mello, Martin Alphonso 

. . P.E.W. 

30 

de Mesquita, Dominick . . 

. . P.E.W. 

39 

de Mondragon, Pierre 

P.E.W. 23, 

51 

de Monfart, Defeynos 

. . P.E.W. 

45 

de Pereira, Buy Vaz 

. . P.E.W. 

30 

de Sodre, Vincent . . 

P.E.W. 19, 

20 

dead, the, disposal of, in Tibet, 

185, 349 ; in Sian. 

See cannibalism. 




Deccan, 95, 97 ; under Husain II, 161, 162, 237, 
239n., 240 ; and the Mughal.=, 295 — 300, 307, 308, 

331—346 


Cro-Magnon, evidence of coloiu' symbolism 


among the 

62 ■ 

Cuiavem. See Kuyavam. 


Culliford, pirate 

.. P.E.W. 50 

Cumeri, (KumAri) Comorin 

131 

Cutiale, Marakkar 

P.E.W. 21, 29, 31 

da Cunha, Nunho . . 

P.E.W. 30, 34-36 

da Cunha, Tri.stian 

.. P.E.W. 13, 24 

da Faria, Antonio 

.. P.E.W. 33, 34 

da Miranda, Donna Ennes 

213 

Dakan. See Deccan. 


Dakhinabades 

51 

Daladavamia, the . . 

87 

Dalhousie, Lord . . 

202, 310, 311, 313 

ddna 

.. 375, 376 

Dangri. See Piece-goods. 


Dantapura . ■ 

87, 90 


Danuja-Marddana Deva, of Bengal, identifica- 
tion of . . . . . . . . . . . . 347 

Daquem (Deccan) kingdom . . . . . . ? 

Dara-Shikoh, letter of . . . . . . 358, 359 

Darkot Pass. 98—101, 139, 140, 143—145, 173—175 

Dasarijas 47, 48 

Daulatabad . . 229, 331, 332n., 335, 336, 344—346 

Day, Francis 203, 303, 304 

Daybul. See Deval. 

de Abranches, Dom Alvaro . . 292n. 

da Albuquerque, Affonso, P.E.W. 13, 19, 20, 21, 

24, 25,27 

de Albuquerque, Matthias . . 291n.; P.E.W, 41 
do Beaulieu, General Augustin .. ..P.E.W. 52 


Declen.sion of the Noun in the Rdmdyan of 


Tulsidas . . 

71—76 

Dela, identification of 

.. 135 

Delhi 227—232, 

307—309 

Delly, Moimt, derivation of name 

137, 138 

Deluge, tradition of the . . 

.. 349 

Despoina, wife of Uzun Hasan . . 

. . 94 

dSvaddsi, in Buddhism, and in Jainism. . 

. . 46 

Devadatta . . 

.. 349 

Deval 

94, 97 

Devfinampriya. See Asoka. 


DfivarAya II 

.. 375 

Deva-ydna 

.. 276 

Dhangar tribe 

.. 265 

Dharma 

272, 275 

Dhobi 

.. 265 

Dhruvadevi 

182, 183 

Diamper, inscription from 

1.57, 158 

Diary oj Ananda Ttatvja Pillai, edited 

by H. 

Dodwell, (book-notice) 

.. 368 


Dictionary of South Andaman Language. Sea 
South Andaman Language. 


Dig, battle . . 

..310 

Dio, Diu 

. . 95 

Di Santo Stefano, Hieronimo 

..168 

Discipline in the E. I. Company. . 
Diul, Diul Cinde. See Deval. 

. . 266 

DiwAn 

. . 224, 225 

Diwani of Bengal . . 

..202 

“ doctrine of lapse ” 

.. 310,311 

Doorga Devee (famine) . . 

. . 230, 240 

Dracliaram (Dasheroon) . . 

Sc. 24—26 

Drake, Sir Francis . . 

. . P.E.W. 52 

Dubdshi (Dubass), meaning of . . 

Sc. 23n., 24 

Duddayya, Bashtrakuta . . 

304 

Dum Dum, Factory at 

311 

Dutch in India, 307 ; P.E.W. 41, 

45 ; as merchant 

1 adventurers, P.E.W. 49 ; and English. Sc. 

17, 18,23, 24, 29 

1 Dupleix 

307, 308, 368, 369 
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INDEX 


Dupleix, Mme. 
dmirdjya, meaning of 


East India Company, and the Mutiny, 198 — 203, 

211—215, 307—310, 312 
East India Companies . . . . . . 307, 308 

‘ Ecole Franijaise D’Extreme -Orient,’ the work 
of the .. .. .. -• 115 — 120 

‘ Education Charter ’ in India . . . . ..311 

Edwards, Richard . . . . Sc. 28, 29 

Edicts of Aioka at Dhauli, 88 ; at Jaugada, 88, 

89 ; at SSnchi . . . . . . . . . . 89 

Egypt ;and colour symboli.sm, 62, 65 ; Ottoman 
conquest of . . . . . . . . . . 85 

Elementary Palaung Grammar, by Mrs. Leslie 
Milne, (book-notice) . . . . . . . . 40 

Elimalai . . . . . . . . . . 138 

Elizaboth, q. . . . . . . 307 ; P.E.W. 52 

England and Portugal (1660) .. .. 211 — 214 

English, in India, P.E.W. 41, 45 ; as merchant 
adventurers, P.E.W. 49, 52. See Mutiny. 
Eradarun0f,u .. ., .. .. .. 17 

Eurasian. See Canarim. 

Eustace, Mr. James . . . . . 266 

Erans, John, Chaplalh of Eengal . . Sc. 31n. 

Earning, Capt. N Sc. 28 

exposure of the dead . , , . , , 349 


Farhad EiSn, African, in the service of A^mad- 
nagar . . . . . . . . 255 — 257, 292n. 

Faria Bagh Palace . . . . 266 

Faring! . . . . . . . . • . 185 

Farishta. See Firishta. 

Fathi Shah. See Tulji. 

/edd, meaning of .. .. ..211 

Ferozeshah, battle. . .. .. .. -. 310 

Firishta, on Murta^a Niz^m Shah.1., 30n., 31n., 

34n., 37n., 38n., 39n. ; on Husain Nizam Shah 
II., 3Sn., 39n., 160n., I61n., 250n., 251n., 
252n., 253n., 354n., 255n., 256n., 259n., 261n.; 
on Burhan NizAm >Shah II., 388n., 289n., 
290n., 294n., 297n., 298n., 299n., 331n., 332n., 
336n., 338n., 339n., 34In., 342n. 345n.; on 
famines . . 227, 230 

Firoz 229, 230 

Firoz Shah, s. of Bayazid Shah . . . . . . 347 

Fleetwood, R. . . . . . ■ .. Sc. 19, 36 

Flying Through The Air — Test of Arahantship, 


80—82 

“ Form Fours,’" suggested origin of . . . . 126 

Formosa . . • . . • P.E.W. 38, 39 

Fort St. George • . 263, 304 ; Sc. 18 — 21, 26 

fountain pen, 18th century reference to . . 60 
Four Stages of Life, The antiquity of . . 272 — 278 
Francis I. . . . . • . . • • • P.E.W. 62 

Franks. See Portuguese. 

Fravashis, Farohara . . . . 184 

Freedom of the Press in India .. •. ..311 

French, in India. 307, 308, 312, 368 ; as merchant 
adventurers • . . . . . • . P.E.W. 49 

Froyja, Scandinavian goddess . . . . . . 62 

Fu-lin, iSyria •• .. I’^O 

Futuh. See Tulji. 


> 
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Fa-Hieu 150 

famine, in "Pedic hymns, 109, 110; in Epics and 
Furdnns, 110— 113 ; in Code of Manu, 113, 

145 ; in the Samhitaa, 146; in the Arthaidatra, 

146, 147 ; in the Jatakae, 148, 149 ; in the 
Gupta age, 150 ; in the Fdjataranyini, 192 ; in 
inscriptions, 193 ; in Tamil literature, 195, 

190 ; in Ceylon, 357 ; in India. . . . . , 357 

Famines, Indian, Early History of, 107 113, 

145 — 150, 192-197, 227 — 244 
Famines, Indian, Note on The Early History of, 

357. 358 


Oaekwars of Baroda . . 309 

Gajabuhu, of Ceylon . . 78 

Gajapati dynasty of Cuttack . . 9, 10, 49 

galleys . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 45n. 

Ganesh, Hindu Rlja. See Danuja Marddana. 
Ganga Dynasty, Copper-plate Inscriptions of . . 85 

ganza, gance, meaning of . . .Sc. 28n. 

Gard-i-HiXfun. See Guardafui. 

GaudapJda . . . . 177, 181 

Gaude4vara, title of kings of Cuttack . . 49 

Gaur. . ■ . • • - • ■ ■ 

Gautama • • 272 

Gautamiputra Satakariji, conquests of . . . . 84 


r 
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Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India, ancient names in .. G.D. 119 — 150 
Ghandhar (KanddMr) ■ . . . 93 

Giaos, the . . . . . . 134 

Gilgit . . . . . . . . 176n. 

Gimar Inscription of Budraddman . . . ■ 149 

glas, (Celtic) signification of 61 

Goa 96. 266 

Gohil B&jputa . . . . F.E.W. 10, 11 

Golcondah, 32 : in the reign of Burh4n Nifam 
Shah II . . . . . 337, 338n., 339, 342 

Golden Hind P.E.W. 52 

. 266 
. 265 
. 225 
St. 

. 104 
265, 360, 361 
24 
53 


and 


€k>I Giuubaz, the . . 

Gollas 

Gommatesvara 

Gondophares (Gondopharnes) 83, 84 
Thomas . . 

Gonds 

gotra, defined 

Graico-Roman culture and art, in India 
Grammar oj the Chhattisgarhi Dialect oj Hindi, bj' 
Hira Lai Kavyopadhyaya, (book-notice) . . 124 
Great Sophy, the. See Shah Tahmasp. 

Grdhjrakfita legend . . . . ..271 

Greek Inscription. See Inscription from Travan- 
core. 

grhaetha .. 245, 272 — 278 

Guardafui . . . . 94 

Gudupbara. See Gondophares. 

Guha — Sira.. .. ..87 

Guide to Nizamu'ddin (Memoirs of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, No. 10). by Maulvi 
Zafar Hasan, (book-notice) 

Guindarim. See Ghandhar. 

Oujrat, battle 
Gunda Inscription 
Guntapalle Caves . . 

Guorigua (Ganga) 

Gapta Inscriptions 
Gwaba-l’ Onge, Little ^^udaman 
GuidLior Fort Album, (book-notice) 

Grres 


. . 163—165 

. 310 

.279 
. . 89 

.133 
371, 374, 375 
. . 155 
.226 
133, 134, 173 


hard. See Hala. 


Harappa, seals found at . . 

.264 

Harding, James 

. . Sc. 32n. 

Harsha 

..150 

Harshacharila 

182,183 

Hastings, Lord 

.. 203, 310 

Hastings, Warren . . 

.. 309, 311 

Hathigumpha Cave Inscription . . 

67n., 68 n.. 266 

Hatton, Christopher 

Sc. 18—22, 26 

Hawkins, Sir Richard 

..P.E.W. 50 

Hazcira. See Takht Hazara. 


Heathfield, J. 

Sc. 21, 25, 27 

“ Heaven ” (name of Polynesian 

Kings) . . . . 81 

H^leniam in Ancient India, by Dr. 

G. N. Banerjee 

(book-notice) 

. . 124 

Hemachandra 

.16 

Hemu 

..233 

Hermcaus 

. . 83 

Hidamba. See Cachar. 


Hindu States of South India 

..308 

Hindus, Vedic 

. 245 

Hippalos, Roman navigator 

Sin. 


Hir and Banjha. See Story of Hir and Ranjhfi. 
Historical Oleaninga, by Bimala Charan Law, 
(book-notice) . . . . . . . . . . 226 

History of the Nations, (Hutchinson), list of illus- 
trations in the Indian Section of . . 42 — 44 

History of the Nizam ShAbi Kings of Ahmadnagar 
(contd. from Vol. LL, p. 242), 29 — 39, 169 — 162, 

250—262, 287—300. 331—346 
History of Sanskrit Literature from the Works of 
Fdnini, Katyayana and Fatanjali . . 21 — 24 

Hoa (Hephtbalites) . . . . 99 

Hobson-Jobsons, examples of . . 97, 98 

Hatkars . . . . 265 

Holkara of Indore . . 309, 310 

Hongkong P.E.W. 28 

Honor, Onore, (Honawar) . . 96 

hook-swinging . . 06 

horse-aacrifice. See Samudragupta. 


Hosbangshah 

360n. 

Hugh 

Sc. 28-30, 32 

Huns 

100 

Husain Niz 6 m Shah II., 

29, 32—34, 36—39. 

160n., 

, 250—253. 23.5n., 259 

Husaint, the 

291 

Heiian-tsang, Eiup 

101 

Hyderabad, Nizams of 

308, 300 


1 


habs an-nufas, Naqslibandi practice . . 204 

Haider Ali -- 125, 132, 135, 199, 308, 309, 312 

hdl, meaning of 249 

Udla, meaning of 18, 249 

hal.dl-khor 224 

Hamza Shdh . . 347 


Ibn Batuta . . 
Ibrahim, prince 


- . P.E.W. 14 

26 In. 
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78 I 

79 

177 

-53 


99, 100, 102n., 
50- 


IbrahJm ‘Adil Shah I. . . . . . . . . 348 

Ibraliim ‘Adil ShSh II. See Bijapur. 

Ibrahim Xiram Shah . . 294n., 295, 290, 332n. 

Ikjilas Khun, African, 258, 331, 332n., 335, 336n., 

338n., 346 

l!am Cheliyam of Madura 
ilamkiUi of Kunchi .. 

Ilaya Raja. See Ali Raja. 

Imaos, tho . • 

India and The Romans 
India, Geographical Position of Certain Places in, 262 
'■ India ” of Portuguese writers . . . . 96, 97 

India and colour symbolism . . . . 63 — 65 

India. See Mutiny, 

India, S., Hindu States of ... 308 

India Act (1784) , . 309 

Indian Architectui’e of Tho Par Eait ..116 

Indian Ephemeris, by Diwan Bahadur L. D. 

Swamikannu Pillai, I.S.O., (book-notice) .. 304 
Indian Famines, Early History of. See Famine.«. 

'* Indian Mutiny, The Political Theory of,’’ a few 
reflections on .. .. .. 198 — 203 


I IramaTjdalain. See Ceylon. 

I irrigation US, 197, 230 

I Isma‘i], prince. See Ismail Nizam Shfth. 

I Isma'il Haidar Safavl . . . . . . 159 

I Isma‘fl Nizam Shah, 255, 257— 260n., 287, 288n., 


Isma'il Shah. See Shah Isma'il. 
1 Islam Shah Sur of Delhi . . 

I Island of Gold 
i Isvarkrishija 


Indra . . 

Inscriptions : 

•Mlahabad Posthumous Pillar 
■Vndhau . . 

•Andlira . . 

Betul 

Burmese . . 

Girnar 

Ounda 

Gupta 

Hathigujnphu 
•Tasdan 
•laugada . . 

Kadamiyamalai 
Kasakudi 
Kulottunga Chol.a 
Mamandur 
Manikyala 
Jluhammadan 
Nanaghut 
Nasik 
Parjitar . . 

Sarnath . . 

Takhti Bahi 
Tanjore . . 
from Tranvanoorc 
Udayagiri 
Copperplate : 

Eastern Ganga 
Rag61u 
RKyakfitta 
V ^I6rp51ayain 
Lramakudam, Ramghat 


109, no, 273, 274. 275 


68n. 
278, 279 
.. 66 
360n. 
. . 364 
. . 149 
. . 379 
37 1 , 374, 37.5 
67n., C8n , 266 
.. 279 
. . 60 
. . 47 
., 79 
. . 85 

45,47 
.. .53 
. . 348 
. . 266 
. . 84 

.. 83 
84 n. 

. . 83 

. . 130 
355, 350 
. . OS 


290, 293, 294n. 

259u. 
P.B.W. 35, 51 
.. 177—181 


79, 

77. 


85 

69 

80 

78 

133 


•Jadu. .See Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah. 

Jafina Peninsula. See MaQi-pallavam, 

Jahanara 10.3, 104 

Jahangir 307, 339n.; P.E.W. 49 

Jafrta Oazche, (book-notice) .. .. ..166 

Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah, identification of, 347 
Jalalu'ddin Khilji . . . . , . . . _ _ 227 

.lamfU Hjan . . 250—262, 287—290 

Jambudvipa 357^ 353 

Jam Nunda, of Sind . . 231 

Janaka 245—248 

Janasruti . . . . 245 

Jandiala, home of Waiis Shuh . . . . H.R, 78 



Jarawa, .^rdaman tribe , . 134 — 156, 216a., 222 
Jirsdan Inscription . 279 

Jaswant Rao Holkar ^*0*^ 

Jats, character of the H.R. 67 68 

Jaugada fort .... gg 

Jaugada Inscription gg 

•; 136 

Jayadaman, in tho Andhau Inscription . , 279 

Jesuits, the. . ., .. ,, ojg 

•Jetiga (deity) P.E.W. 7 

Jhang, home of Hir .. H.R. 65, 68, 75 



Jijibhai, Sir J., in Koli ballad . . 127, 129 

Jivatman, in the Brahma Sutras, by Abhayakumar 
Cuba, (book-notice) . . . . , _ <>q 

“ Jobraj ” (Yuvaraja) .. ,, jgg 

93, 96, 98 

Jogue.s. See Jogis. 

•loliauna, isl Sc 17 

-Joftanno, tho Sc 17 

John Comneus, omp. ot Trebizond . . 04 

293. 295n.,332n. 

Jordanus, Bishop 

Journal 0/ Indian History, by Prof, Shafaat 
Ahmad IChan, (book-notice) . , . . , ^ ig 
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Juan-juan, (Avars) 

.. 99 1 

Kedarakheda 

. . 361 

Juran Koli . ■ 

. 127—130 

Kedar Rai, of Sripur 

P.E.W. 47 

Jwiu, Andaman dialect . . 

. . 217 

kekai . . . . ■ • • • • • 262, 263 

KemalReis P.E.W. 37n. 

Kerala. See Malabar. 

Kirala Palama, a Malayalam history . . . . 137 

Kesins . . . . . . . . ■ . . . 273 

^dijah Sultan, widow of Husain Nizam Shah II., 

160n.— 162, 2o9n. 

Khaltahi. See Chhattisgarhi. 

Kabul, under Gondophares 

84n. 

Khan Dauran Khan 

. . 164 

K&fir, origin of the name . . 

.. 97 

Kbandwa . . 

. . 287 

Kainins and maidens, commemoration of, in the 

Khan-i-A’zam 

296n. 

AvtaUt 

. . 184 

Khan-Jahan Jauna 

164, 165 

Kajli Kanoja, The Ruins of 

. 360—362 

Khan tlahan Maqbul 

..164 

KalabSgh, Ranih& at 

. H.R. 73 

KhSravela, Inscription of . . 

. . 67—70, 87 

K^linga, Asoka’s conquest of 

. . 49 

Khaskm-i-izad, meaning of 

..232 

Kaiinga, Asokan. See Samapa. 


Khedla, fort 

360n. 

Kfllinganagara 

68, 70 

Kherla, fort 

.. 2.58 

Kalingapura, in Ceylon . . 

. . 90 

Khetakapura. See Khedla. 


Kalingas, the 

67, 70 

Khilafat 

. , 203 

Kalingis, the . . 

.. 67 

Khilji Dynasty 

163, 164 

Kftlinjar 

.. 320 

Khmer art . . 

117, 118 

Kalinjis, the 

67 

Kh6i, battle 

. , 94 

Kailas 

. 77, 80 

Khonds, (Kuis) 

49, 87 

Kambflyat. See Cambaya. 


Khorla 

201n., 292n. 

Kanchi, Kanchipuram 

77-79 

Khusru Xishirvan . . 

. . 376 

Kanchili 

.. 91 

Khwaja Acem 

P.E.W. 33, 34 

Kanishka, Date of 

82—84 

Khwaja Ahrar, reputed founder of 

the Naqsh* 

Kansi. See Kapisa. 


bandis 

.. 206—211 

Kansir, fort 

. . 142, 143 

1 Khwaja Ali 

P.E.W. 44 

Kao-Hsien-chih, 101—103, 139, 140, 

142—145, 

Khwajaka Khwaja 

.. 208, 209 


173—177 

[ Kliwaja Mu'ayyinu’d-din, Chishti . . 

..163 

Kao-tsung, T‘ang emp 

99, 100 

Khwaja T'ahya 

.. 208, 209 

Kapi^a, riv., 69 ; identification of 

. . 70 

Kidd, pirate 

P.E.W. 50 

Kapus 

^’■5- 

IGlakkarai . . 

132, 168, 172 

Karani, meaning of 

. . 97 

1 Killi, (son of Karikala) other names of . . 78 

Karanja 

.212 

1 King as Sun-god . . 

81, 82 

Karikftla, Chola king 

.78 

1 Kings, divinity of . . 

81, 82 

Kdrikds. See hdnkhya Kdrikda. 


1 Kirkee, battle 

..310 

KarkiAni. See Abu'l Qasim Gurgani. 


■ Kishvar &an 

252n. 

Karla. See Khorla. 


1 Knight’s Tour (Chess) 

. . 352—354 

karma-kdnda . . 

.. 244, 245 

Kobang. See Copang. 


karma-aannydsa . . 

..245 

Kodavalu, Andhra Inscription at 

. . 66 

Karnadeva, Chnlukya, grant of . . 

. . IS 

Kodungalliir (Kotunnallur), Cranganore, 157, 168 

Kamota, deriv'ation of 

17 

Kdlam 

. . 137v 138 

Kanmn-balasi, shrine of Buddha 

1 76n. 

KOlattiri Rajas, territory of the. . 

137, 138, 167 

Kasfikudi Inscription 

. . 79 

K6U and feilkva tribes, intermarriage of, 267, 

Kasia. See Kusinagnra. 


1 

268, 270 

Katamarram 

. . 353 

' Koh Ballad . . 

. . 127—130 

Kityflyana, date of, 21 ; Classification of Vedie 

Koliwada (Bombay) 

. . 127—130 

Literature by 

21—24 

i Kolkhoi, Pandyan port . . 

61, 62 

Kaveripattanam. See Puliar. 


! Kollam, Quilon 

. . 168 

Kedah 

. . 135 

Konyoda, of Hiuen-Tsiang 

. . 87 

keddra, meaning of 

18, 

Kora (Chinese) identification of 

..135 
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Korea 

Korkai, Kolkhoi 
Korfcua 
kos, length of 
Kosala (Dakhina) 

Kdttayam 

Kottoor. See Kottflra. 
Kottura, identification of. . 
Krishna Deva K&ya, Tuluva 
Ksatriya Clans in Buddhist 
Charan Law, (book-notice) 
Ksattriyas, and the Brahma-vi 
Kucha. See An-hsi. 
Kudumiyamalai Inscription 
Kuia . . 

Kuldttuiiga Chdla, Inscription 

Kumaradevi 

Kumari. See Comorin. 

Kundinapur 

Kunhale, pirate . . 

Kunji All Marker . , 

Kushan Kings, coinage of 
Kusinagara . . 

Kuvera 

Kfiyavans (Kuswans) 


P.E.W. 41, 43 
.. 51 

.. 360 
.. 20 
.. 262 
131, 3o5n. 

. . 68, 69, 91 
9—11, 60, 96 
India, by Bimala 

349 

dyd . . 244 — 248 


Limadora, identification of 
Linahon, pirate 
Ldmodra in Bdjpipla 

Ling5yats 

Lohogarh 
Ldmaharsha 
London, the 
Longclotha. 

Long Hasan. 

Loo-choo, isls. 

Lucas, Sir O. 

Ludhiana 


See Piece-goods. 
See Uzun Hasan. 


. . 95 
P.E.W. 41 
93, 97 
96, 98, 170 
251n. 
.. 377 
Sc. 17 


P.E.AY. 39 
. . 213 
.. 310 


of. 


.. 47 

49, 50, 70, 88 
83, 231, 367 
.. 371, 372 


.. 262, 263 

P.E.W. 42, 44, 45n. 
P.E.W. 22, 23 
. . 53, 83, 84 
.. 349, 350 

120 

171 


Macao 

Machin, Macinus . . 
Madagascar 

Madanna, 263 ; (Pantulu) 
MadapoUam . . Sc. 
MadbyadSsa 


P.E.W. 28, 38n.. 43 

135 

93 

. . So. 24n. 

19, 22, 24n., 26, 27n., 28 
47 


Madhyama Vyayoga, by the Revd. E. R. Janvier, 

(book-notice) 348 

Madras (Madarasapatam) . . . . Sc. 18, 19 


Labbaia, Lubbay* . . 

Lac Fort. See Jaugada. 

La Chine, par Henri Cordier, (book-notice). . 20 

Lake, I.K}rd 201, 202, 310 

Lakhimpuri, A Dialect oj Modern Awadhi, by 
Baburam Saksena, M.A., (book-notice) . . 226 
Lamani. See Vanjari. 

lancha, meaning of . . P.E.W. 29n. 

357, 358 

larim, silver 34g 

Lariyft. See Chhattisgarhi. 

Later Mughals, by W. Irvine, (book-notice) . . COI 
Laws oJOleron P.E.W. 12n , 13, 14 

Left-hand castes . . 270, 271 

Lequeos, (Liu Kiu) isle. . . . . . . _ _ 437 

Lexicography Panjabi, Contributions to, 64 89 

120—124, 280—286. 321—330 
Liang-punhau, pirate P.E.W. 46 

Licehavi clan 

Lien-yiin, identificaiion oJ, 102, 103, 141 I45, 175 

Lf/e ond Times 0/ Chedukya VikramadUya, by 
A. V. Venkatrama Ayyar, M. A., (book-notice), 367 


I Madura, Argaru 

, Maesolia, Masulipatam 

: M5gadha 

i MSgadhi, title of Saktivarma 
j Magellan . . P.E.W. 

132. 136, 168 I AfoAd&Adrofa, significance of coloius in the, 63, 


41—45, 


104 
62 
87 
68 
30 
64 
284 

87 

265 

265 

245 

250, 255, 258, 259n. 

, . 266 
68—70, 88, 91 


MahObfUtrata, illustrated edition, 

MahSkfintara 
MahS-rdshtra 
Mahars 
Mabftvira . . 

Mabdavis . . 

Md-hdu Bao N5r3yan, Peshwa 

Mahendra, mt 

Mahendra Deva. See Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah. 
Mahendragiri, (Mount Mahendra) . . 88, 91 

Mshendravarman I. Pallava, patron of poetry 

and music 43 — 47 

Mahidpur, battle . . 310 

Mahim . . . . . . 212 — 214 

Mahmud of Ghazni P.E.W. 9 

Mailpur. See Mylapore. 

Mainwaring, M. . . Sc. 18 — 20, 22n. 

ma'jUn, meaning of . . - . • - 250n. 

Malabar, A Christian Dynasty in - • 167 — 159 

Malabar, 39, 138 ; rock-cut tombs of .. 370 

Malabar Miscellany 366 — 367 
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Malacca, derivation of the name, 135, 136; 

P.E.W. 16, 17, 26, 28, 30, 34, 35, 40 
Mdlaii Mddhava . . . . 363 

Malay Archipelago .. .. 172, 173 

Malik-i-Maidan . . . . . . . . . . 266 

MalOdi era .. .. .. 125, 126 

M&mandOr Inscription of Mahendravarman I., 
Pallava . . . . . . . . . . 45 

mamUtk . . . . . . . . . . 93, 96 

MamlOks . . . . . . . . . . 85, 86, 97 

Man, Mr. E. H., on the Andaman Islanders, 

151—156, 216—224 
Mandalay, palace of . . . . . . 301 

Mandalay, Protective Charm from . . 351 — 354 

Mandapam.. .. .. .. .. .. 167 

>lanikyala inscription at . . . . 53 

Manila P.E.W. 41, 46 

ManitnSkalai . . . . 78n., 79n. 

Maui-N&gadipa. See MaQi-pallavam. 
Mani-pallavam, identification of . . 79, 350 

Manipuram. See Ma^iipallavam. 

MansabdaM . . . . . . . . . . 341 

Manu 275, 276, 278 

manzil . . . . . . . . . . 20 

Mapillas. See Moplahs, 

marafca, meaning of . . .. .. .. 147 

Marakkars . . P.E.W. 19n., 21 — 23, 45n. 

Marasiriiha Ganga, copper-plate Inscription of, 85 
Marathas .. .. 199—202, 205, 308—310 

Marfitha Wars . . . . . . 309, 310 

Marie-de-bon-secours, the . . .. P.E.W. 31 

Maritime Codes, early . . . . P.E.W. 12n. 

markar Pat5 . . . . . . P.E.W. 44 

marriage, in the Code of Manu, 24 — 29 ; cross- 
cousin . , . . . . . . . . 267 — 272 

marriage-customs in Burma . . . . . . 169 

Marshall, John, first English student of Sans- 


ki'it 

“ Martaban--jars ” 

Mai-tha, mother of Shfih Isma’il 
Mascarenhas, Don Francisco 
Mascarenhas, Don Giles James. 
Master, Robert 
Masulipatam (Maesalia) 62 ; 


. . 19, 242n. 

..135 
. . 94 

P.E.W. 42 
P.E.W. 42 
Sc. 17. 21 
(Metchlepatam). 

Sc. 18—21,24—26 

180 

P.E.W. 44 


Matharvritti 

Matkar Muhammad Kunhale 
Matoma. See St. Thomas, 
matriarchate, in Calicut . . 

Mauryas of M5ga<lha 

Maya. See America (Central) and colour sym 
holism. 

Maym. See Mahim. 

Medina Talnaby (Medinatu’n-Xaby) 
Mendham’s Point, Bombay 


169 

3.50 


39 

350 


Mendoza, Andreas Hurtado 
Merchant Adventurers 
mestigoea, definition of 
Mikado, the 
mil (i.e., mile) 

Milinda 


P.E.W. 42, 44 
P.E.W. 49—52 
. . 93 
. . 82 
. . 20 
. . 357, 358 


Military Rewards, in Fort St. George (1703).. 226 

Mindon Min 351, 352 

Mintara Buddhakheti .. .. .. ..134 

Mirfin Shah Husain. See Husain Ni?am Shfih II. 
Mirfin ShMi ‘AH, (‘Ali Xi7.am Shah) . . 331 — 333 

Miran Shah Qasim, uncle of Husain Nizfim 

Shah II 161n. 

Mirapolis, Mailapur . . . . 131 

Miraporam, riv., identification of . . . . 131 

Mir’Izz-ud-din Astarabadi .. ..253 — 255n. 


Mir Sayyid Murtaza. See Murtaza Sayyid. 

Mirza ‘Aziz Kdkaltash (Kuka), foster-brother 
of Akbar.. .. .. .. .. .. 164 

Mirza Jahangir, s. of Akbar II. . . . . . . 164 

Mirza Shan, ptshvd of Ahmadnagar, 35 — 38, 

161n., 162, 250—256 
Mirza Shah Humayun . . . . . . . . 231 

Misri, Hakim to Murtaza Nizam Shah I. 31, 35 
Missionaries, European, in India . , 311 

Mixed Castes, (Laws of Manu) . . . . 24 — 29 

Miyan Manjhu, rebellion of, 294 — 298, 

332n., 334, 337, 338n., 339n, 
Mlechchha . . . . . . . . . . ..16 

Mohan, R., Chief at Mzisulipatam . . Sc. 18, 19 
Moluccas . . . . . . P.E.W. 17n., 25, 31 

Moors . . . . . . P.E.W. 17n., 22, 24 

Moplahs, 132, 135, 138, 167, 168, 172 ; P.E.W. 8 
Moreland, Mr. W. H., on Barbosa . . . . 130 

Moriyas of Pipphalivana . . . . . . . . 350 

Mother Goddess, the. . . . . . . . . . 61 

Moti Shah, pretender, in Ahmadnagar, 295n., 

296n., 331, 332n., 335 
Mrcchakatikd . . . . . . . . 59, 60 

Mubariz-ud-din Abhang Hian, Amir, 331-333, 

339n, 340 

Mudki, battle . . . . , . 310 

Mughal Administration, by Jadunath Sarkar, 
M.A., (book-notice) . . . . . . . . 224 

Mughal Empire . . . . 232, 234, 242, 307 — 309 

Mughal Emperor and the East India Company, 


198—203 

Mughals, in the Deccan, 295 — 300, 331 — 340, 


344—346 ; 

P.E.W. 46—48 

mughrabl, definition of . . 

. . 93 

Muhammad Adil Shah, SOr k. . . 

232, 233 

Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar 

. 319, 320 

Muhammad Ghori 

• ■ 307, 312 

Muhammad Khan, of Berai' 

.. 258, 259 

Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. See 

Oolcondah. 

Muhammad Raza . . 

Sc. 2.5n. 
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Muhammad ShSh, tomb of . • . . 164 

Muhammad Shah, coins of . . • ■ ■ ■ 347 

Muhammad Sh^h L, Bahmani . . . . • • 230 

Muhammad Shah II., Bahmani.. .. -. 230 

Muhammad Tughlak . . . . . . 228, 229 

Muhammadan DjTiasties . . . . . . 307 

Muliammadans, of Burma, 134, 135 ; of Malabar, 
172; and Bengal .. .. 347 ; P.E.liV. SO 


Mukand Baj (Port) 

Mukhalingam. See Kalinganagara. 
Muktagiri, (Jain sanctuary) 
MuHaipcittu, Tamil poem 
Mullik Kabool 
Mullin.s, Darby, pirate 
Mum b4i goddess . . 
muni 
Murmurs 

Murtazs NJ2a,m Shah I., reign of, 29- 


360n. 

361n. 
13—16 
227 

P.E.W. 50 
.. 212 
. . 272—277 

. . 265 

■39 ; death of, 
39, 160n.; character of, 1.59, 160 — 162, 291, 

296, 298n., 342a. 

Murtata Nitam Shfih II. . . 332n., 339n. 

Murtazi Sabzavfiri, Sayyid, of Berar, in the reign 
of Husain Nizdm Shfih II, 162, 242n., 243, 
245, 250, 251, 254, 258, 335, 342n., 343, 345 
Mus9 al-Kazim . . . . . , . . . . 94 

Miiahakas, rulers of Kamghat .. .. ..138 

Massalman, (Musalman). See Muhammadan. 

“ Mutiny, In the Century before the ”, 307 — 313 

Mutrasis 265 

Muttu Alakadri, Nayakkan 237 

MuzirikkOdu, Muziris . . . . , . . . 5i 

Muziris. See Cranganore. 

Muztagh-ata, mt. . . . . , . i02n. 

Mylapore, and St. Thomas, 103, 10.5—107, 131, 355 
Mysore War (1790) .. .. 309 

Mythical Ages, interpreted by colours . . r>3n,, 64 


370 

200, 203, 310, 311 

268 

350 

266 
. . 14 

204—211 
.. 247 
24n., 25 
9 

.. 348 
380n. 
.. 96 

.. 307 


Nambudiri Brahmans 
Nana SShib 
Natila 
Nandas 

NJnaghit Inscription of Queen Nayanika 
NapputhSnar, port 

Naqshbandi History, Some Problems in, 

Narada 

Narasapuram, Narsipore . . Se. 

Narasiiiiha Saluva 
Naravarman, Paramara k. 

Narsing Rai 

Narsingha of Vijayanagar 
Naiir-ud-Din. See Khwaja Ahrar. 

Native Army 
Navayats .. .. .. 93, 125, 132, 135, 168 

Nayar.s . . . . . . . . . . 169 — 172 

Negritos, in S. E, A.sia . . . . . . 153, 154 

neolithic relics in the Far East . . 116, 117 

Nestorian Christians, of Malabar, 131, 158, 301 
New and Critical Edition oj the Mahdbhdrata, 
(book-notice) . . . . . . . . 375 — 378 

Nilakanta .. .. .. .. .• ..376 

Nilakkal 356n., 357 

Nitria, pirates of . . .. .. 51; P.E.W. 7 

Niz9mpatam . . . . . . . . Sc. 26 

NizamShahi Kings of Almoadnagar. See History 
of the Nizam Shah? Kings of .\hmadnagar. 
Nizamu’ddin Aulia .. .. .. 163 — 165 

Nizamu'l-Mulk . . . . . . . . . . 199 

Northern Circars. See Orissa- 

Nurbakhshis .. .. •. .. 205—208 

Nur Muhammad Amin, Akbar's ambassador to 
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1 

Ochterlony, Gen. 
odd, meaning of . . 

.. 311 

50 

Nabhanedigta 

.. 275 ! 

Odia, derivation of 

1 

0 

Nachcha Jdtaka, and St. Thomas 

.. 106 I 

Odiamper, Diamper 

.157 

Nagasaki . . 

P.E.W. 43 i 

Odirguama-lado (Udayagiri) . . 

• • 133 

Nagas, the, connected with Pallavas 

78—80 1 

Odiya language . . 

47, 49 

Nagpore 

..311 

Odra-ddsa 

47 

Naik of Sangameshwar . . 

P.E.W. 42 

Odras 

47—49 

Nairs, the . . 

P.E.W. 44, 45 

Oko-Juwoi, Andaman Tribe . . 

216 

naiatkika-brahmacurin 

27.5, 276 

Omrah, Muhammadan Saint . . 

P.E.W. « 

Nakkavaram, Nieobars . . 

..136 

Onges, Andaman Tribe 

152, 154 — jjjg 

nalika-vattU 

16n. 

Oriya. See Odiya. 

Nalinapura. See Alipura. 


Orissa, derivation of, 47, 48, 

131 ; (Northern 
308, 309 

Naldrug . . 

288n. 

Circars) 
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Orthoura, of Ptolemy. See Draiyur. Parmentier, Captain Jean . . .. P.E.W. 61, 62 

Ottoman conquest of Egypt in a.h. 922 . . 85 Parthians, Pahlavas . . . . 77, 78, 80 


Oudh ; Nawabe of. 308, 309; annexation of . . 311 
Ozrae (Ujjain) .. .. .. .. ..51 


Pacheco, Emmanuel . . . . P.E.W. 29 — 31 

Pacores, date of . . . . . . . . . . 83 

padao, meaning of . . . . . . • • 350 

Padepatam.. .. .. .. .. P.E.W. 44 

Padaa, meaning of . . . . .. P.E.W. 45 

pagdr (IVIalay), meaning of . . 86n. 

pdgdra (Kanarese), meaning of . • . . 86n. 

pagoda . . . . . . . . • 168 

Pahlavas, and Pallavas • . 77 — SO, 83, 84 

Pdildm, meaning of . . . • • . 18, 249 

paintings, printed calicoes. See Piece-goods. 

Pai^aehi, varieties of .. 16, 17 

Paishtapuraka. See Pishtapura. 

Paithan . . . . . . . . 258, 259 

Fallakollu, (Pollicull) . . . . Sc. 25n. 

Falaung and Faringi . . . . 185 

Paleacatte, Pulicat . . . . 133 

Paliyat Achchan . . . . . . 157, 158 

pallav, meaning of . . . . . . . . 350 

pallava, meaning of . . . . 80 

Pallava painting . . . . . . 45 — 47 

Pallava architectuio, and the Far East . . 116 
pallavam (Tamil), meaning of . . . . 70, 350 

Pallavas, Origin of the . . . . 77 — 80, 350 

Pallia 77, 80, 368 . 

palva, meaning of . . . . . . . . . . 350 ■ 

Pamirs and Hindukush, A Chinese Expedi- | 
tion Across The . . 98—103, 139—145, 173—177 i 

panams, of Virarfiya . . . . . . .. 85 , 

Pancdgni-vidyd . . . . . . . . . . 246 : 

P5ndya. See Aioi. 

Pftnini, date of, 21 ; classification of Sanskrit i 
Literature by . . . . . . . . 21 — 24 I 

Panipat, battle , . . , . . 202, 242 i 

Panjabi Lexicography, Contributions to (Series j 
IV), 64— 59, 120—124, 280—286, 321—330 i 

pdn-mpdri . . . . . . 95 | 

Panthay 134 | 

Farenda . . . . . . . . . , . . 259 

Parganati Era, Determination of the Epoch of 

the 314—320 

Parivrajakas . . . , . . 276 

parivmjya 274 

Parjitar Inscription . . 83 ; 


parwdna, meaning of . . . . . . 29n. 

Patajaka . . . . . . . . . . 69 

Pataeapuram, inscriptions at . . . . 91 

Pateles, lower-class Hindus . . . . 96 

Pateney, ancient port . . . . . . 95 

Patho. See Panthay. 

Pathupdttu, Tamil poems . . . . 14 

Patna 242—244 

Pedda GoUapalem (GuUepollam) . . Sc. 24n. 
Pedda Kellapalli (Collipelle) . . Sc. 24n. 

peirates, meaning of . . . . . . P.E.W. 50 

Pelican, the . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 52 

Perez, Ferdinand .. .. P.E.W. 25, 27, 28 

Perez, Simon . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 28 

Perez, Thos P.E.W. 28n. 

Perika . . . . . . . . . . 265 

Perumpiigal . . . . . . . . . . 240 

Peshwas of Poona, palace of . . 266, 309 — 311 
Peter Mund3-, 92, 93, 96, 167, 168, 235, 236 

Petit Lion, the . . . . , . P.E.W. 59 

Pettipolee. See Nizampatnam. 

Pichakuntalas . , . . , . , . 265 

Piece-goods : 

Calicoes, printed . . . . . . . . Sc. 19 

Chints . . . . . . . . . . Sc. 19 

Dangri . . . . . . . , . . 8c. 19 

Longcloths .. .. .. .. Sc. 19 

Fatolas . . . . . . . . . . 169 

Sallampores . . . . . . Sc. 19 

SiUfl .. Sc. 12 

Tappiceels . . . . . . 169 

Tapseiles . . . . . . . . 169 

Pindaris . . . . . . . . . . 310 

Pilivalai, Naga, mother of llantiraj-an . . 79 

Pinto, Ferdinand Mendez . . P.E.W. 33 — 35 
Piracj- in Eastern Waters, Notes on, P.E.W. 1 — 52 
Piram, isl. . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 10 

Pirate Boats, ancient . . . . P.E.W. 16 

Pirate Coast, W. India . . P.E.W. 7, 12, 13 

Pirates — 

Arab P.E.W. 1,5,6,8,39,43 

Andamanese . . . . P.E.W. 1 

Arakaneso . . . . P.E.W. 1, 14, 30, 47 

Barbary . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 24, 49 

Bawarij . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 9 

Chinese, P.E.W. 1, 6, 7, 10, 14, 25, 30, 33, 38, 

41, 43, 46, 47, 61 

Dyatet P.E.W. 1 

European, P.E.W. 1, 14, 17 — 20, 29, 31, 37, 

43, 46, 47, 61 

Indian P.E.W. 29 

Japanese P.E.W. 1, 9, 14, 26, 36, 38, 41, 43 

P.E.W. 7, 8, 9 
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Pirates — contd. 

JIaghe. See Arakanese. 

Malabar.. P.E.W. 1.6, 12, 13, 39— 41, 4'1 
Malay, P.E.W. 1, 12, 14, 25, 26, 27, 29, 40, 43, 4*5 


Mardtha . . 
Meds 

Nieobarese 
Phoenician 
Sanganian 
Turkish . . 
of Nitria . . 


P.E.W. 1, 5, 
P.E.W. 


P.E.W. 1, 6 
P.E.W. 7, 
P.E.W. 1 
P.E.W. 5 
7, 9, 32, 33, 39 
30, 32, 37, 43 
.->1; P.E.W. 7 


Pishtapm'a. See Pitabpur. 


Pitahpur, Andhra cap. . . 

68, 69 

Pitr-ydna . . 

. . 276 

Pittapur 

. . 66 

Plassey, battle of . . 

199, 308, 313 

Polonndruwa. See Kalingapura. 


polygyny 

29n. 

Polynesia, kingship in . . 

. . Si, 82n. 

poonac. See coco-nut oilcake. 


Pope Alexander VI. 

P.E.W. 17, 18 

Pope Eugene IV . . 

..158 

Pope John XXII 

. . 158 

Port Blair . . 

.. 151, 156 

Portman’s Andaman Vocabulary, 

lj4n., 136, 


216, 218, 220, 221, 223 
Portugal and England, (1660) . . . . 211 — 214 
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NOTES ON PIRACY IN EASTERN WATERS. 

By S. CHARLES HILL. 

Introduction. 

1 . In collecting the following notes I have been guided rather the popular than by the 
legal interpretation of the terms Pirate and Piracy. Whilst legal ruhngs would exclude all acts 
of violence at sea, the perpetrators of which held regular commissions or acted with the approval 
of the princes whose subjects they were or of the communities to which they belonged, the 
general opinion of mankind has through all times stigmatized as piratical all unnecessary 
violence or excessive cruelty committed on the seas, without any regard to any technical jus- 
tification put forw’ard by the perpetrators. Thus Thucydides (Pelop. War, 1, 4, 8) describes as 
piratical the exploits of the Hellenes and Barbarians who harassed the trade of the Mediterranean 
in the fourth century B.c., though so far from these being considered disgraceful, they carried 
with them “even some glory,” and when in the year 1822 Sir George Cockburn asserted in Parlia- 
ment that the ill-treatment of British merchant sailors in the West Indies was not piratical 
because committed under the Spanish flag, Edmund Burke indignantly protested (Hansard Pari. 
Debates, 31.st July 1822) that such “'fictions of law and metaphysical fallacies” made “ an end 
of all security on the sea,” and that “when the crew of a vessel perpetrated acts wliichwere 
unknow'n to civihzed war, she must be considered prima facie a pirate ”. 

2. I had originally intended to include in my collection instances of piracy in aU the 
seven seas, but the amount of material is so great that I have here limited myself to that 
which refers to piracy east of the Cape of Good Hope, with only occasional reference to 
inratical interruption in the Atlantic of trade between Europe and the East. Even so the sub- 
ject is immense. The indigenous pmates belonged to many races and may roughly be divided 
into (1) the Araljians on the shores of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, (2) the Sanganians, 
inhabitants of the Indian Coast from the delta of the Indus to Kathiawar, (3) the 
Malabarese and Marathas dominating the coast from Surat to Cape Comorin, (4) the Arakanese 
or Maghs inhabiting the northern coast of the Bay of Bengal, (o) Andaman and Nicobar 
Islanders, (6) the Malays and Dyaks of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, (7) the Chinese 
and (8) the Japanese. To the above groups of pirates must be added the European pirates 
who infested the Eastern Seas from the arrival of the Portuguese at the end of the fifteenth 
century up to the middle of the eighteenth. Amongst these, British, Irish and American (all 
under the common denomination of English) are exceedingly prominent, but though there is 
no doubt that in point of numbers they exceeded the pirates of other European nations 
(excepting perhaps the Portuguese), it is equally certain that these other nations suppfied 
recruits to tlie bands of desperadoes in full proportion to their mercantile strength and 
activity in the East. As I have not had access to their national Records, these notes, as 
farasregardspiracy by subjects of the Continental nations of Europe, are lamentably incom- 
plete. Further, it must be remembered that the indigenous pirates preyed chiefly upon 
native trade and so their depredations, which must have been enormous and continuous, are 
hardly ever mentioned in European Records except when European trade was affected. 
The study of the private records of leading Indian families in the Bombay Presidency ought 
to throw much fight on this subject. 

3. In these notes are included a number of incidents of a non-piratical nature. These 

are chiefly connected with the occupation of territory by European Powers and are included 

simply to show how these Powers were concerned with the repression of the local piratical 
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communities. It will be observed that many incidents and details have been included upon 
doubtful authority. I can only reply that I give mj' authorities. Also, ^^ilen one remembers 
that pirates « ere never looked upon as honourabl ' enemies, it is natural that, whilst the depo- 
sitions of t heir l ictim.s were exciilijatory of their own carclessne.ss or cowardice, tiiey exaggerated 
the criminality of the freebooters ; on the other hand, the depositions of captured jiirates M'ere 
always ojjcn to the suspicion which attaches to King's Evidence. Thus, except a.s regards the 
bare outhnes and exact dates of events, official records are as untrustworthy as private accounts, 
whilst the latter are fuUer. more human and more illuminating. We may in short, be sure 
that tales of comtemporary piracy, even if untrue as to facts, were correct dehneations of 
character and cu-Aoms. Eeside the authors, upon whose writings I have draw ii freely, I am 
much indebted for assistance to Sir Richard Tcm2>le, Mr. W. Foster, C.I.E., Mr. A. I. Elhs and 
above all, to Miss L. M. An-tcy. 

N.B . — I have left the sjielling ui the names of pcr.sons m d jilace.s, whether thej- occur 
in cpiotations or in the naiioiive, inactically a.s they arc to be found in the original sources 
of my information. 
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I. — Eahly Notices of Pieacy. 

Arabians. 

4 . The earliest instances of piracy in the Eastern Seas of which any mention is to be 
found are connected with the inhabitants of Arabia. In the Koran (Sale’s ed., cap. XVIII) 
it is written : — “ The vessel belonged to certain poor men, who did their business in the 
sea : and I was minded to render it unserviceable, because there was a king behind them, 
who took every sound ship by force This piratical personage is supposed to have been 
Jaland Ibn Karkar or Minwar Ibn Jaland al Azdi, who reigned in Oman in the time of 
Moses, i.e., about the middle of the sixteenth century b.c. 

5. According to Herodotus (I. 1) the Phoenicians came originally [c. 3000 B.c.] from 
the coasts of the Erythraean Sea, i.e., that portion of the Indian Ocean which washes the 
shores of Arabia from Aden to the Persian Gulf, and Strabo (Bohn’s ed.. Ill, 187 ; XVI, 
iii, 4, 5) says that in his time certain islands in the Persian Gulf claimed Tyre and Sidon 
as their colonies. Wilkinson (Malta and Gogo., p. 4) asserts that the Phoenicians founded 
a colony in Malta in 1519 b.c. It was their piratical seizure of lo, daughter of Inachus, 
king of Argos, which, according to tradition, originated that hostility between Europe and 
Asia, which culminated in the Trojan War in the eleventh century b.c. The Phoenician 
pirates were certainly amongst the earliest of their profession in the Mediterranean ; so, if 
Herodotus and Strabo are to be believed, Europe owes the introduction of piracy to the 
East. According to Justice (Dominion of the Sea, p. 55), the Phoenicians became prominent 
in the Mediterranean about 810 b.c. 

6. The two most prominent tribes in the Annals of Oman are the Hinavi, to whom 
belong the tribes subject to the Imams of Muscat, and the Ghafiris, to whom belong the 
Joasmis of Ras-ul-Khymah. All of these, at different times, indulged in piracy (Bomb. Sel., 
XXIV, I). The Hinavi Arabs are said to have established themselves near Muscat in the 
fourth century B.c. (Danvers’ Persian Records, p. 5). Further, according to Strabo (XVI, 
i, 10) and Arrian, the Persians blocked the mouths of the Tigris to prevent the incursions 
of pirates from this part of the coast, and it was not until the time of Alexander that the 
obstructions were removed. (Vincent, Ancient Commerce, I, 505). 

Sanganians. 

7. In the year 325 b.c. Nearchus, the Admiral of Alexander the Great, conducted 
a fleet from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf. A short distance from the former 
he came upon an island called Bibaota, though th.' adjacent country was named Sangada. 
The latter name at once suggests the Sangadian or Sanganian pirates, who in later times 
found their headquarters in Gujarat (Arrian, Indka, XXI), Again, in cap. XXXI, Arrian 
records the mysterious disappearance of an Egyptian ship belonging to this fleet at the island 
of Nosala, which lay about seven miles off the shore and was dedicated to the Sun. This 
island Vincent (Voyage of Nearchus and Periplus, p. 48) indentifies with the modem Ashtola, 
which, according to Kempthorne, was, in historical times, a rendezvous of the Joasmi pirates 
(McCrindle, Periplus, p. 188 n. 40). It might well happen that pirates took alvantave of 
superstitious beliefs to conceal their operations. 

8 . In the third century b.c. Ptolemy Euergetes (246-221 B.c.), in order to free the 
Red Sea from pirates, established fortified posts on bot’i the Arabian and African coasts 
from Suez to the Straits, as well as colonies of Greeks and Egyptians at various places, e.g 
Massowah (Kerr, XVIII, 86). These pirates must have bem either Arabs or inhabitanU of 
the coasts of Sind, Kathiawar, Cambay and Gujarat, afterwards known to Europeans under 
the general name of Sanganians, but to themselves under different tribal names. Along 
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the South Kathiawar, Ca^ubay and Gujarat coasts the pirates were chiefly Kolis and to a 
less extent Kharvas. About the Gulf of Cutch, near Beyt, Dwarka and Porbandar, which 
was their chief haven, they w'ere Jats, Vaghers, Sanghars, Meds or Mers, and Mianas. Of 
these, the Sanghars and Vaghers were probably the most ancient. The Vaghers or Kabas 
are mentioned in the MaMbhdrata, the Sanghars (of Sindh and w'est of the Indus) are pos- 
sibly alluded to by Kearchus, as already stated. {Bomb. Gaz., IX, 526). According to 
Vincent, in the time of Agatharehides (B.c. 200) the ports of Arabia and Ceylon were entirely 
in the hands of the people of Gujarat (Periplus, I, 25, 36, 254 ; Bomb. Gaz., I, i, 492 n). 

Mediterranean Pirate Boats. 

9. It was in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes that one Eudoxus is said (Strabo, II, 3, 4) 
to have circumnavigated Africa, taking with him two boats resembling those used by pirates, 
probably such as were used in the Mediterranean and described later as Hemioliae or 
Myoparones or Liburnian Galleys. 

Chinese. 

lu. In the third century b.c. possibly occurred an instance of Chinese piracy, for in the 
Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata of the poet Kohciuendra (tenth century a.d.) it is stated that 
Indian merchants trading to di.stant lands, comiflained to the Emperor Asoka (d. 223 B.c.) 
iiiat they had been plundered by certam pirates called Nagas i.e., Serpent-worshippers and 
>i(i, jirobably, Chinese (Mukherji, Indian Shipping, p. 113). In 400 a.d. a famous Chinese 
pirate San-wen, who had ravaged the northern seaboard of China, raised a rebellion in the 
south in Chehkiang. He was not suppressed until 403, when having been defeated by Sin- 
king, Governor of Linhai, and seeing no chance of escape, he leaped into the sea and was 
drowned (Maegowan, p. 195). In 447 a.d. the Emperor Won-ti sent a punitive expedition 
which laid the country waste and sacked the capital of Tonquin, because pirates from that 
country liad harassed towns and villages on the south coast of China (Maegowan, pp. 209- 
210 ). 

Arabians. 

11, During the first century a.d. it appears unlikely that the inhabitants of Arabia Pro- 
ix;r engaged in open piracy. When the Roman Aelius Gelliu.s in^•aded Arabia Felix he found 
no use for his warships “ for the Arabians being mostly engaged in traffic and commerce 
are not a very warlike people on land, much less so at sea ” (Strabo, XVI, 4, 23). On the 
other hand, Pliny (23-79 a.d.) mentions a reimrt that some islands on the Ethiopian coast 
wTre inhabited by a piratical tribe of Arabians called Ascitae, who, “ placing the inflated 

skins of oxen beneath a raft of wood ply their piratical vocation with the aid of 

poisoned arrows (Hist. Nat., VI, 35), It is not possible to identify these people, but it is a 
fact that such petty piracy by the coast Arabs prevailed right on into modern times (see 
para. 638 below). 

Malabarese. 

12. Pliny tells us (Hist. Nat., VI, 23) that the merchant vessels, Greek or Egyptian, 
wliich traded to India, were largo, well-found and well-manned, and carried companies of 
archers, as those seas were gieatly infested with pirates. According to him, the port of 
departure was Oceli8(?Gehla at the south-west point of Arabia Felix) and the nearest mart in 
India was Muziris (? Crangunore), which however was not a very suitable port “ on account 
of the pirates which frequent its vicinity, where they occupy a place called Nitrias ”. This 
was probably Nitran or Netrani (or Pigeon Island), fifteen miles north-west of Bhatkal and 
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25 miles south-west of Honavar. In 1801 it was a nest of Maratha pirates. On it 
was a pillar sacred to the spirit Jetiga, which destroyed the Ijoats of fishermen and 
traders who neglected to propitiate it (Bomb. Gaz., XV, ii, 33.>). 

13. Ptolemy (second century a.d.) refers definitely to a portion of the western coast of 
India as the Pirate Coast, which (AlcOrindle, India as described by Ptolemy, p. 4") extended 
from Chaul to Mangalore, or roughly from Bombay to Goa, and which Ptolemy calls a part 
of Ariaka (Bomb. Oaz. . I, ii, 1). This jiart of the coast remained jnratical up to the niueteeuth 
century. Ptolemy says (VII, i, 84) that the pirates oecupied five ports, viz., Mandagara 
(modern Madangad to the .south of Bankot creek), Bj^zantion (i.e., Vaijayanti, probablj- 
Chiplun or Dhabol), Khersonesus (the jjeninsula of Goa), Armagara (Cape Raiuas) and 
Nitria (? Mangalore), and even two inland touTis, viz., Olokhaira (? Klieda in the Ratnagm 
District, and Mousopalla (i iMiraj near the river Krishna), (Bom. Oaz., I, 1, 541 ; X, 192 n.). 

14. According to Vincent (Periphis, p. 105, .supjjo.sed to have been composed 
about 247 a.d.. Colonel Miles says SO a.d.), there were jhrate.s on the Malabar Coast at 
places conjectured to be Vingurla, Goa and Marmagon. 

Sanganians. 

15. Wilford (Asiatic Researches, IX, 224) says that in the fourth centuiy a.d. the Diveni 
or pirates of Diu were forced to send hostages to the Emiieror Constantine (320-340), one of 
them being a Christian Bishoj) named TheophUus. 

16. In the sixth and seventh centuries, fleets from the coasts of Sind and Gujarat are 
said to have formed settlements in Jiiva and Cambodia, whilst Sumatra is said to have 
received settlement.s from Bengal and Orissa (Bomb. Gaz., I, 1, 489). 

17. In the sixth century a.d. the Jats of the Indus and Cutch (Kachh), driven from 

their homes by the White Huns, occupied the Bahrein Islands. At the same time the Persians 
complained of Indian piracy, and Naushirvan the Sassanian demanded the cession of the 
whole of the Baluchistan coast. It is said that in 570 ho invaded the lower Indus, and per- 
haps Ceylon. Possibly he used the very Jats just jiientioned to man his ships. At any rate 
it is certain that the early Muhammadan piratical attacks on Gujarat and the Konkan 
(637 — 770) were due to these Jat settlers and not to the Arabs themselves, whooe chiefs 
forbade such enterprises (Bomb. Gaz., I, i, 433 ; XIII, 433 «.). 

18. xVbout 710 the Mods and other pirates of Debal and the Indus mouths plundered 
eight vessels sent by the Ruler of Ceylon with presents, pilgrims, Muhammadan female 
orphans and Abyssinian slaves to secure the favour of Haj jaj-bin- Yusuf -al-Saquali (Governor 
of Arabia, who rebuilt the tomb of the Prophet at Mecca). This and other Sanganian out- 
rages led to the Arab invasion of Sind (711-12) under Muhammad son of Kasim. Wht n 
Muhammad besieged Debal (i.e., Karachi), the defenders flew a red flag on a long staff placed 
upon a lofty temple but the destruction of the staff by a stone from a manjanik (? a kind 
of catapult) so discouraged them that they surrendered (A1 Biladuri in Elliott, I, 118-20). 
This is the earliest in.stance I have found of the use of the red flag and it probably had the 
signification of “ No Surrender ” or a fight to the death. How this use has continued up 
to the present day in India may be seen from tlie following extract from the Times of the 
2nd June 1919 : — 

“ Simla, May 29.— The assault and capture of the Spin Baidak fort wer(> 

characterized by smart work. Early in the morning a party bearing a white flag 

advanced to the fort to deliver a vritten message requiring its surrender. The garrison 
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replied by hoisting a reel flag and opening fire. Our guns made a breach in the 

wall and the fort was finally reduced by a flanking and frontal assault. The infantry 

battalion forming the garrison fought bravely and most of them were killed ”. 

Arabians. 

19. It is said that there are records of Arab settlements on the Indian Coast in the 
time of the historian Agatharchides (c. 200 B.c.), but the Arab settlers seem to have been 
for long engaged oirly in commerce (Edwardes, Ilise of Bombay, p. 48). About 571 a.d. 
the Hinavi Arabs of iluscat took Ormuz from the Persians and made it a base for 2.>iracy 
(Danvers’ Persian Records, p. o), but it was not until the whole Arab world had been stirred 
up by the wars which followed the rise of Muhammadanism that the lust of fighting seized 
ujion the Ai-ab mind and the Arab sailor turned into the Arab pirate. In the seventh century 
the island of Bahrein was seized by the piratical tribe of Abd-ul-Kais {Bomb. Gaz., XIII, 
433). Muhammad died in the year 632 and in 636 took place the first Muslim Arab attack 
upon the Indian Coast. The same year the Arab Governor of Bahrein fitted out two 
fleets against the ports of Cambay (Edwardes, pp. 46, 49). There can be little doubt that 
the new religion .spread to the Arab settlers and that their influence caused a change of 
religion among the lon er classes of the Coast Hindus ( Bom. Gaz., XIII, ii, 404 n ). 

20. Durmg the seventh and eighth centuries the Arabs settled freely in 
Gujarat, Cambay and Malabar. This not only greatly increased the commerce on the coast 
but supplied an incentive to piracy, whilst it brought a large influx of strangers who took 
willingly to that occupation (Danvers, I, 26). At the same time the Arabs conquered 
Persia and founded Basra on the Persian Gulf (Kerr, XVIII, 276). It was not however 
the Arabs jwoiK-r but the Jats, already settled in large numbers on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, who for the next one hundred and fifty years, were the moving spirits of the 
Muhammadan sea-raids on the Gujarat and Konkan Coasts (Bomb. Gaz., I, i, 493 n.). 

21. About this time Muhammadan traders appear to have reached the coast of China, 
for it is said that in Canton there is the tomb of one of their saints named Orarah, who died 
629 A.D. {Chin. Repos., XX, 79). On the other hand, Chinese traders visited Diu in the 
seventh and eighth centuries (Mukherji, 169) and in the ninth century Chinese vessels 
reached the Persian Gulf (Renaudot, in Kerr, VHI, 276). 

22. In 7.59 A.D. Arab and Persian vessels plundered Canton and carried off the booty 
by sea (Bretschneider, pp. 10-11 ; Bomb. Gaz., XIII, 433). 

23. Before this the attacks on Arab trade and the Arabian coast had forced the Arab.s 
to reprisal {see para. 18 above). In 730 an Arab fleet attacked Broach (Muklierji, p. 185). 
Between /50 and 770 the Arab Lord of Man.sura (capital of Sind) sent an expedition against 
Valabha (Valeh) and in 75S the Khalif Mansur sent Amru bin Jamal with a fleet to the°coast 
of Baroda. A second expedition in 776 took the town of Broach {Bomb. Gaz., I, 94-5) 
During the reign of the Kalif A1 Mamun (813-33), Muhammad Fazl sailed with 60 ship* 
against the .Meds and took Mali in North Kathiawar with a great slaughter of the defenders 
{Bomb. Gaz., IX, 527). 

24. The Moplahs, of whom there are now about a million in Malabar, are said to be 
descendants of Arab immigrante, who landed in the tenth century, whilst the great trading 
community, the Borahs, are said to be mainly descendants of Hindus converted by Arab 
teachers in the eleventh century {Imperial Gaz. of India, I, 438). 

25. A1 Idrisi (a.d. 1100) says that Cambaya in Gujarat is a pretty and well-known 
naval station, second among the towns of Gujarat. “ It has a fine fortress built by Govern- 
ment to prevent the inroads of the pirates of Kish (i.e., Melcran),” (Bomb. Gaz., I, i, p. 615). 
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Sangaaians. 

26. The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (about 630 a.d.) describes the inhabitants 
of Saurashtra (i.e., Gujarat) as sea-faring (Mukherji, p. 169). At the end of the seventh cen- 
tury the enterprise of these Sanganian pirates of Cutch and Kathiawar, who united themselves 
with the Mecls and Kerks of Sind, was so great that they extended their operations to the 
Red Sea as far as Jeddah and to the Persian Gulf and banks of the Euphrates, in which latter 
locality they were sometimes associated with the Jats, though the Jats were just as ready to 
attack the Indian coast as the Arabian {Bomb. Gaz., XIII, 433). The whole power of the 
Khalifs was brought against these marauders during the 8th and 9th centuries, and when 
conquered, the pirates were transported to Asia Minor (Bomb. Gaz., XIII, ii, 714). Ebn 
Hankal, writing in the 10th century, says that Abadon, on the Persian Gulf, was one of the 
stations .vhere .sentinels were placed on watch against pirates (Ouseley, Oriental Geography, 
p. 11). 

27. During the 7th century Gurjjaras, chiefly of the Chapa or Chavada clan, rose to 
power in Dwarka and Somnath. In 740 they established themselves at Anahilvada Patan. 
Their kings, especially Vanaraja (720-780) and Yogaraja (806-841), made great efforts to 
put down piracy, and succeeded in driving the Jats from the Gujarat coast, only however 
to turn their attention elsewhere, for in 834-5 a Jat fleet made a descent upon the Tigris. 
The Chavas themselves soon succumbed to local influences and became as desperate pirates 
as their predecessors (Bom. Gaz., I, i, 492-6 n.). Towards the end of the 9th century the 
seas in thi.s part of the world had become so dangerous to merchant vessels that the C^iinese 
ships, which sailed to Arabia, carried crews of as many as 500 armed men and supplies of 
naphtha, with which to defend themselves against pirates (Bomb. Gat., XIII, 434). A1 Bila- 
duri, in 892, -ays that the pirates infesting these seas were Meds and people of Saurashtra, 
who were Chauras or Gurjjaras (Bom. Gaz., I, i, 492-0 n.). 

28. We now first hear of Sokotra as a pirate resort. Masudi (who died at Cairo in 
957) says “ Sokotra is one of the stations frequented by the Indian corsairs called Bawarij, 
which chase the Arab ships bound for India and China, just as the Greek vessels chase the 
Mussulmans in the sea of Rum along the coasts of Syria and Egypt ” (Yule, Marco Polo, II 
410 n.). Albiruni (Takhik-i-Hind., 1030 a.d.) says that the Bawarij were the Med pirates 
of Cutch and Somnath, and were so named from the fact that they used ships called baira 
[or beral (Elliott, Hist., I, 65). Bira being the Gipsy word for a boat, some have supposed 
that these Cutch pirates were the forbears of the modem Gipsies (Bomb. Gaz., XIII, ii, 714 n.) 
In 980 Grahari the Chaudasama, known in story as Graharipu, the Ahir of Sorath and 
Girnar, so infested the Indian Ocean with his cruisers that no ship was safe (Bomb Gaz 
I, i, 492-6 n. ; IX, 527). 

29. In 1025 Mahmud of Ghazni captured Somnath and is said to have planned an 
expedition by sea against Ceylon (Bomb. Gaz., I, i, 494 n.). Such was the influence of 
Kathiawar on every one who in turn became its master, that he was inevitably and irresis- 
tibly led to piratical exploits. 

Japanese. 

30. The mention of piracy in Japan occurs at a very early date. In 862 the Inland 
Sea pirates pillaged the Bizen tax-rice on its way to the Capital, after killing the officer in 
charge. In 866 Settsu, Idzumi, Harima, Bizen, Bingo, Aki, Suwo, Nagato and all the pro- 
vinces of the Nankaido were infested by swarms of freebooters (Murdoch, Japan, I 231) 
Brigandage and piracy were drasticaUy dealt with by the minister Tokihara, who died about 
909. They revived under Shujaki Teimo (939-46). Fujiwara Sumitomo was sent from 
Kyoto to assist the Governor of lyo to deal with the sea-rovers. On the expiration of his 
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commission, he established himself as a pirate chief in the island of Hiburi in the Bungo 
Channel (936). By 938 he had 1500 craft under his flag and was practically master of the 
Inland >Sea. All that the Government did was to send him a letter of warning and to raise 
him a grade in official rank. This encouraged him to indulge in further depredations ; so, 
in 940, Ono Yushifuro was appointed to deal with him. The treachery of one of his lieu- 
tenants enabled Ono to drive him from the Inland Sea. With help from Kyushu he estab- 
lished himself at Hakata, where his ships were burnt or captured and the fortress taken after 
a desperate resistence. Sumitomo escaped to lyo, where he was captured and executed in 
941, his head being sent to the Capital (Murdoch, I, 260-2). 

31. In 1129 piracy in the Inland Sea was suppressed by Taida Tadamori, who 
governed Harima, Ise and Bizen in .succession (Murdoch, I, 283), 

32. In order to open commerce with the Chinese between 1 166 and 1170, Tseonyana, 
King of Japan, sent emissaries to the Island of Flaynan (? Hainan), but these men 
plundered instead of trading, so that the Chinese refused all overture.s {Lettres Edifiantes, 
XVI, 2.58). 

Chinese. 

33. In 998 a.d. the Government at Dazaifu i-eported to Kioto that Chinese ])irates 
had ravaged the coast at Tsukushi. Next year troops were sent against them. In April 1019 
Chinese pirates again ravaged the coast of Tsukushi and killed Fujiwara Masatada, the 
Governor (Asiai. Soc. of Japan, IX, 127). In 1270 Kublai Khan .sent an Ambassador, Chao- 
liang, to demand homage from Japan. This was refused, and in 1274 he sent a fleet which 
the Japanese defeated. In 1279 he sent an Ambassador whom the Japanese executed, as 
it appeared that his predecessor Chao had played the spy. In 1281 a great Chinese fleet 
was destroyed at Firando by a storm and 100,000 Chinese soldiers, who had been landed, 
were killed by the Japanese (Allen, in China Review, III, 59 ; Maegowan, 437). In 1348 one 
Fang-Kwo Chin, a .salt dealer, being accused of collusion with the pirates who infested the 
Tai-chow Islands in Chehkiang, turned pirate to avoid arrest and ravaged the coast. Having 
captured an Imperialist officer, he set him free on condition that he M'ould represent his 
innocence and procure his pardon. This was granted and he was made a minor Mandarin, 
but in 1354 he rebelled again, and it was not until 1366 that he was finally defeated and ceased 
to trouble Government (Maegowan, pp. 456-63). In 1373 Itataha, King of Cochin-China, 
defeated a fleet of pirates which infested the coast and sank 20 of their ships (Memoire hia- 
torique de la Cochin-Chine. Lettres Edifiantes, IV, 587). 

Sanganians. 

34. At the end of the 12th century the Gohils, a Rajput tribe, driven from their 
possessions, settled in Saurashtra under one Sejuk. They made their head-quarters first at 
Piram Island in the Gulf of Cambay and then at Gogo. Like their predecessors they quickly 
a(lo])ted the local profession, and Sejuk’s grandson Mocarro (Mokhraj Gohil) became a noted 
pirate, levying tribute from every ship that passed and using his spoils largely in fortifying 
his castle on Piram Island, which he took from the Baria Kofis about 1326 {Bomb. Gaz VIII 
1.53). In 1345 [ or 1347, Bomb. Gaz., I, i, 230] the castle was taken and Mokhraj killed by 
^kluhammad Tughlak (Bas Mala, I, 318). It is said that 25,000 men were killed in the 
defence (Tod, Travels, pp. 265-6). This disaster did not, however, put an end to the Rajputs 
of Saurashtra, for Vaja chieftains of Vejalkot in the Gir and Janjmer on the East Bhavnagar 
coast openly practised piracy (Bomb. Gaz., VIII, 153), and the Sultans of Ahmadabad (i.e 
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of Gujarat) long retained the title of “lord of the sea ", which we find appHed to Sultan 
Bahadur when he was defeated by Humayun in 1535 (Bayley, Gujarat, p. 386). In fact, 
these Rajputs were the ancestors of the Sanganian pirates who were to become so trouble- 
some in the 17th and 18th centuries, and are described in the Bombay Gazetteer (I, i, 
495) as the Sangar Rajputs of Mandvi in Cutch and of Navanagar in North Kathiawar. The 
origin of the name Sangadian or Sanganians is not certainly known. Colonel Tod was of 
opinion that it was not taken from any particular tribe or country, but was derived from 
the word sangam (meaning “ confluence of waters”, such as occurs at the mouths of creeks 
or rivers). At such places were found the haunts of pirates, e.g., at Aramra and Dwarka, 
and shrines were there erected to Sangam-Narayan, the God of thieves, their protector. 
These nests they called Sangada or Sangam-dhara, whence the name Sangadian or Sanganian 
was applied to the pirates, though the Gohils’ own name for themselves was “children of 
Tricum-Rae”. On the other hand. Sir Richard Temple informs me that the various forms 
under which the name appears are clearly descriptive, relating to a tribe occupying Sind, 
if not in the time of Alexander (see para. 7 above), at least as early as the 8th century a.d., 
which spread later as Rajputs to many parts of Western India and notably to Cutch and 
Kathiawar, those on the sea-board betaking themselves to piracy. In Ogilvy’s Atlas (1670) 
Cutch is called Sanga. (See also Bomb, Qaz., IX, i, 519 and XIII, ii, 713-4 n.) I use the 
term for all the pirates of this coast, whatever their race or religion. 

35. “These corsairs, ” sa 3 ’s Tod, “never spread their sails in quest of prey without 
first propitiating or bribing their deity, and never returned without offering a share of their 
spoils to this Mercury. Like the Pindaris, those scourges of India who praj’cd seven times 
a day, these “ seizcrs of rings considered their hazardous occupation not only honourable 
but sanctified”. It was not until the 19th century that they were finally sujjpressed, and 
how high was the honour in which the pirate chiefs were held bj’ their fellow tribesmen is 
shown by their sepulchres. “ Let us quit,” saj's Tod (p. 430), “ the graves of the giants of 

Aramra for its more interesting mcincrials, the pallias of the 2 >irates There remain 

two on which are sculptured in high relief ‘ the ships of Tricum-Rae ’ engaged in combat- 
One of these is a three-masted vessel, pierced for guns, the other is of a more antique form 
and character, having but one mast and none of those modern inventions of war. Both 
are represented in the act of boarding the chase. One of the piratical sailors, with sword 
and shield, is depicted as springing from the shi'ouds, another from the bow of his ship, and 
it may be supposed thej' are the effigies of the heroes who lie there”. Another was 

inscribed to the memorj" of Rana Raimal, who in a.d. 1572 ’performed the Saka, when 
attacked by the king. There was another, and the latest in date, erected to the memory 
of these buccaneers and :-ufficiently laconic, ‘ S. 1819 (a.d. 1763) Jadoo Kharwa was slain 
on the seas’. Kharwa is the most common epithet of the Indian sailor. 

36. Opposite Ai-amra is the Pirate.s’ Island Bate or Bcyt {Bet.) In the last edition of the 
Imperial Gazetteer this is called Beyt Shankhodar, owing to the immense number of sankh 
or conch .shells found there. It is a very holy place and on its western side the Kullore-kot 
or Pirates Castle still stands, as in Tod’s time, “ a memorial of a scourge which from the 
earliest period of History infested these waters from the Shankhodwara at the entrance of 
the Red Sea to the Gulf of Cutch.” The most famous chief of Bejt was Rana Raimal, who 
was known as Sangani-Dhara or the Pirate. After a long career he was captured and taken 
to Timur, who not only set him free but gave him a title, (Tod, pp. 431-437). The last chief 
of Beyt was one Singi’am, who was so terrified by the storming of Dwarka, the stronghold 
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of the Vagher pirates, by Colonel Lincoln Stanhope in 1820 (see para. 798 below), that he 
surrendered his castle and was granted a pension by the Gaikwar of Baroda. Colonel Tod 
himseh spoke mth the sister-in-law of this chief (Tod, 440). The fortress of Beyt was finally 
destroyed by Colonel Donovan in October 1859, after an outbreak amongst the Waghers of 
Okhamandal {Bomb. Gaz, I, i, 446-8). 

Malays. 

37. Fah Hien, the Chinese traveller, sailing from Ceylon to Java in the year 414 a.d., 
says ” In this Ocean there are many pirates who coming on you suddenly destroy every- 
thing”. It is not clear who these pirates were, but probably they were Malays, who had 
not yet become Muhammadans. (S.S. Beal, Travels of Fah Hian and Sung-Yan). Kia 
Tan (Itineraries, pp. 785-805) says that the people of the Island of Ko-ko-seng (? on the 
east coast of Sumatra) “ are pirates and cruel sailors dread them.” (Chau-Ju-Kva, p. 11.) 

38. About 1160 A.D. Malays began to settle in what is now known as the Malay 
Peninsula, and it is said that in 1252 they founded the city of Malacca. (See para. 59 below.) 
This date therefore appears to mark the rise of Muhammadan influence in that part of the 
world and the origin of those petty states from which came the Malay pirates, who infested all 
these regions and especially the eastern coast of Sumatra, the river mouths of which were 
well suited to their requirements (Ua.Tsden, Sumatra, p. 36, and Crawford, Indian Archipelago, 
II, 481-2). 

39. The Malays have very ancient Maritime Codes, which deal amongst other 
subjects, with Piracy. The Malacca Code is said to have been compiled by Sultan Mahmud 
Shah, the first sovereign of Malacca mentioned as having turned Muhammadan, about the 
vear 1296 a.d. (JEAS., Straits Branch, July 1879, No. 3),® Other authorities say that 
Raja Iskandar Shah of Malacca was converted to Muhammadanism on his marriage with 
the daughter of a Raja of Pasei, where Muhammadanism was established about 1300 a.d. 
(Blagden, Malay History, in JEAS., Straits Branch, September 1909). 

40. Friar Odoric (Travels, 1318 — 1330) says that in the country of Thalamassin, near 
Java, the inhabitants are nearly all rovers, who use the blow pipe with poisoned arrows and 
who render their bodies impervious to steel by wearing a kind of stone found in certain canes. 
The shipmen, however, arm themselves with weapons of hardened wood, with which they 
easily slay the rovers, who carry no armour (Yule, Cathay. I, 91). 

Sanganians and Malabarese. 

41. In 1290 Marco Polo, the traveller, found the people of the western coast of India 
largely engaged in piracy. He says : “ From this kingdom of Melibar [Malabar] and from 
another near it called Gujarat there go forth every year more than a hundred corsair vessels 
on cruise. These pirates take vith them their wives and children and stay out the 
V hole summer. Their method is to join in fleets of twenty or thirty of these iflrate ve.ssels 
t(jgcther, and then they form what they call a sea-cordon, that is they drop off till there is 
on interval of five or six miles between ship and ship, so that they cover something like 
an hundred miles of sea and no merchant ship can escape them, for wlien any corsair sights 
a vessel a signal is made by fire (at night) or smoke (by day), and then the whole of them 
make for this and seize the merchants and plunder them. After they have plundered 
them they let them go saying, ‘ Go along vith you and get more gain and that, may^hap. may 
fall to us also.’ But now the merchants are awaro of this and sail with such great ships 

2 The earliest European maritime coUea, such as th* Laivs of Oleron are ascribed only to the time 
of Richard I ; i.e., 1189 to 1199. 
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that they don’t fear the corsairs. Still mishaps do befall them at times ” (Yule, Marco 
Polo, III, cap. xxv). 


42 . Of Gujarat Marco Polo says : — “ The people are the most desperate pirates in 
existence, and one of their atrocities is this : when they have taken a merchant vessel they 
force the merchants to swallow a stuff called Tamarind! mixed in sea-water, which produces 
a violent purging. This is done in case the merchants, on seeing their danger, should have 
swallowed their most valuable stones and pearls. And in this way the pirates secure the 
whole ” (ibid, cap. xxvi, p. 392). Pinto (Cap. x, p. 30) mentions a horrible potion of lime 
steeped in urine which was used by the piratical fishermen on the coast of Sumatra in 1539 
for the same purpose. In 1674 the numismatist Jean Vaillant, being taken by Algerine 
corsairs on a voyage from Leghorn to Rome, managed to save some valuable medals from 
his captors by swallowing them, but with consequences nearly fatal to himself (Spon., 
Voyage d" Italic, I, 14). 

43 . The pirates of Gujarat and Malabar were protectid by the local chiefs ; — “ With 
the king [of Tana’s] connivance many corsairs launch from this port to plunder merchants. 
These corsairs have a covenant with the king [whose country produces no horses] that he 
shall get all the horses they capture and aU other plunder shall remain with them ” (Yule, 
Marco Polo, III, cap. vi, p. 395). 

44 . Sokotra was now a pirate haunt and market : — “A multitude of eorsairs frequent 
this island. They come there and encamp and put up their plunder for sale, and this they 
do to good profit, for the Christians of the island purchase it, knowing well that it is Saracen 
or Pagan gear ” (ibid., p. 407). In 1507 the King of Portugal, hearing that Sokotra was in- 
habited by Christians subject to the Moors, ordered Tristan da Cunha and Affonso de Albu- 
querque to conquer that island, so that Portuguese ships might winter there and secure the 
navigation of the Red Sea against the Moors (Kerr, VI, 92). 

45 . Besides connivance in open piraej”, the chiefs of the coast indulged in a practice 
not unlike that followed by William of Normandy when he seized the person of Harold 
thro’^vn on his coast by stormy weather. “ You must know ” says Marco Polo, speaking of 
Ma'abar, “ that if any ship enters this estuary and anchors there, having been bound for 
some other port, they seize her and plunder the cargo. For they say, ‘ you were bound for 
somewhere else and ’ tis God who has sent you hither, so we have a right to all your goods,’ 
and this naughty custom prevails all over the provinces of India ” (2Iarco Polo, cap. xxiv). 
This being the custom of the country— Pinto (p. 274) mentions the same custom in Siam in 
1545 — it was natural that all VTceks should be claimed by the Princes of the coast, a claim 
which gave much trouble to the East India Company. In fact it was not until 1736-7 that the 
King of Bednur consented to relinquish it as far as the Company Avas concerned. Even then 
very few of the Indian chiefs would follow his example (Logan., Malabar,!, 170. See however 
para. 571 below). One Walter Vaughan, who in 1702-3 was a prisoner in Johorc. refusing 
to apostatise, was angrily told by the King that he and his shipvTceked companions had 
been given him by God and he might choose between Islam and death (Adventures oj Five 
Enrjlishmen from Pulo Condore, p. 63).3 These cauI customs were by no means unknown in 
Europe, as is proved by the fact tliat the ill-usage of shipAVTceked mariners is prohibited by 
the Laws of Olcron, and the rule observed in certain places that the Lords of the Coast and the 


3 In the Lettres EdifianUs (XVI, 137) it is stated (c. 1737) that in Cocliin China it is not the custom 
for the king to seize the cargoes of wrecked vessels, but on the contrary, in no place in the world rro 
shijiArrecked people so well treated. 
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Sailors should each take one-third of the goods of a wTeck, leaving only one-third for the 
owners, is proscribed by the Roll of Oleron (c. 1438) as a ‘ cursed and damnable custom’, 
which directly incited Pilots to treacherous wrecking of ships {Justice, p. 245; Twiss, Blaclc 
Book of the Admiralty, II, 465). 

46. The Muhammadan, Ibn Batuta, who started on his travels in 1324-5 makes various 
references to piracy : — “ The inhabitants of this place [Hinaur] are Moslems of the sect of 
Shafia, a peaceable and religious people. They carry on how^ever a warfare for the faith by 

sea and for this they are noted The inhabitants of Malabar generally pay tribute to 

the King of Hinaur, fearing as they do his bravery by sea” (Ibn. Batuta, pp. 165-6). Again, 
when any of the war vessels of the infidel Hindus pass bj^ these [the Maidive] islands they 
take whatsoever they find without being resisted by any one {ibid, p. 177). He was hin;sclf 
captured by pirates : — “ From this place [i.e., Kowlam in Malabar] I set out to visit the 

Sultan Jamal Oddin of Hinaur The infidel Hindus however came out against us in 

twelve war vessels,^ between the last-mentioned place and Fakanum, and, givdng us severe 
battle, at length overcame us and took our ship. They then stripped us of all. From me 
tliey took all the jewels given me by the King of Batala as well as the additional presents 
of the pious shaikhs, leaving me only one pair of trowsers, and thus we landed almost naked.” 
According to the same writer it was not the custom of these pirates “ to kill or drown any- 
body when the actual fighting is over. They take all the property of the passengers and then 
let them go whither they will vdth their vessels ” (ibid., p. 194). 

47. This comparatively gentle behaviour of the Sanganian and Malabar pirates must, 

I think, be ascribed, at least in part, to a naturally merciful disposition. It is true that in 
sparing the lives of their victims they lessened the chance of resistance and showed a kin d 
of business foresight, and it is true that such behavoiur involved no danger to themselves, 
for their victims could not warn their fellow traders of the presence of the pirates nor obtain 
any redress from the States to which the pirates belonged. On the other hand human nature 
is such that the habit of violence generally begets brutality, and yet we very seldom find 
these Indian pirates indulging in the callous brutality of the Arakanese or Malays or the 
wanton and unnecessary cruelty of the Chinese, Japaneje and European pirates. The only 
free -hooters who appear to have resembled them in charrct w are the Desert Arabs, of whom 
v/e hear in 1772 “ The Arabs who rob in the desert do not kill those who submit without 

re.sistance, in fact they leave them sufficient or even n.oro than sufficient tocontinue their 
journey. To those who resist, if they conquer, they give no quarter ” (Parsons, Travels n 

1AO\ ’ 


48. Ibn Batuta (a.d. 1342) is probably referring to Malabaresc pirates when he says 
that a great ship, sailing from Kandahar (i.c., Gandhar, north of Broach) to China, carried 
a guard of Abyssinians to protect it from pirates, though of course he may have also had 
in mind the dangers to which the ship would be exposed in the Malay Archipelago (Bomb 
Gaz., I, i, 493 n.). 


49. In 1346-7 John de Marignoli met at Quilon in Malabar a Mudaliar, whose son having 
been taken by pirates, had been sold to a Genoese merchant and by him caused to be 
baptised (Yule, Cathay, II, 381). 

50. Abd-ur-Razzak tells us that in 1442 he met at Calicut certain people who had 
brought horses by sea from Ormuz and had been captured on the way by cruel pirates who 
ba _ p a i ^d them of all their wealth and barely spared their lives. Further, he says 

‘ Off Pigeon Island (Yule, Cathay, II, 425). ~ ’ 
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• From Calicut are vessels continually sailing for Mecca, which are for the most part laden 
with pepper. The inhabitants of Calicut are adventurous sailors. They are known by the 
name of Chini-bechegan (sons of the Chinese) and pirates do not dare to attack the vessels of 
Calicut” (Major, Iridia in the \5th century). This possibly explains why Faria (I, 315 ; II, 14) 
speaks of Cutiale as the Chinese Captain or China Cutiale and (I, 365) says that the town 
of Diu was founded by the Sultan of Cambay in commemoration of a victory over a Chinese 
{i.e., Malabar) fleet. 

51. Towards the end of the 15th century the coast of Kathiawar was largely inhabited 
by piratical communities. In 1-172-3 Sultan Mahmud Bigarha of Gujarat conquered 
Jagat (i.e., Dwarka) then under Raja Bhim (whose .subjects plundered aU travellers, Mirat 
Sikandari, p. 62) and also the island of Beyt Sankhdara (three kos from the land), which 
was the stronghold of the Raja's piratical subjects, whose ill-usage of a holy Mullah had been 
reported to him. Bhim escaped from the island but was soon captm-ed, and was put 
to death at Ahmadabad. In 1473 Mahmud cf|uipped ships at Gogha, which he sent against 
the Malabari pirates (Mirat Sikandari, p. 60 ; Bayley, Gujarat, pp. 195-199). According 
to Elliott (^ I, 467), Mahmud Shah I of Gujarat in 1482 fitted out a fleet against the pirates 
of Bulsar on the Kathiawar coast, on which he embarked gunners and musketeers from 
Cambay. Lord Egerton says (Ind. and Or. Armo^lr, p. 152) that this is one of the first 
recorded uses of artillery in India. 

52. The absolute impossibility of eradicating the tendency to piracy, except by the 
most radical measures, from the people of this locality is shown by the fact that, even when 
the country had come under the Maratha power, the two chief seats of piracy in the Surat 
district were along the right bank of the Tapti and southward between the mouth of the Tapti 
and Daman. In the former, the usual method was for captains to sell their cargoes to 
their friends or run their ships ashore and then plunder them, the Maratha ofiScials of Olpad 
.sharing in the plunder. To the south they threw cargo overboard near villages inhabited 
by their friends. Though little cotton was grown south of Surat, the villages between that 
town and Bulsar (40 miles) were full of cotton, commonly called cotton of the sea After 
the harvest was over, the villagers, especially those subject to the Nawab of Sachin, used 
to attack and plunder trading vessels (Bomb. Gaz., II, 234). 

Japanese. 

53. In the 7th year of Hung-woo, founder of the Ming Dpiasty, (a.d. 1361) the 
Japanese in concert with Fan-kuo-chien, the expelled ruler of Chehkiang, who \vith his ad- 
herents had turned pirates (Allen, in China Review, III, 59) commenced to make raids on 
the coast of China. These being conducted by the Japanese Government, were piratical 
only in the sense of being unprovoked and without declaration of war. The raiders sailed 
up the Yangtse, but on the approach of a squadron under Tsing-hai, they fled to the Loo- 
choo Islands, where most of their ships were taken and brought to Nankin (RAS North 
China Branch Journal, N.S., VIII, 1873. pp. 37-8). Remonstrances made in 1368 proving 
ineffectual, the coasts of Folden and Chehkiang were placed in a condition of defence 
(Chin. Repos., XIX, pp. 136-8). In 1374 a Japanese fleet raiding the coast was defeated by 
Wu-ching and driven to the Loo-choo Islands where it lost many of its ships (Macgowan 
p. 469). In the same reign Japanese pirates seized the island of Tsungming (in the Province 
of Nankin), but their chief paid tribute to China (Chin, and Jap. Repos., 1 Sept. 1865 p 422) 
Commerce between Japan and China having been interrupted in this way, the 'sho un 
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Yoshi-nitta ( to()8- 1394) siacf-oded in restoring intercourse by consenting that goods sent from 
Japan should be described as tribute and that he himself should receive investiture from 
the Einjieror of China. In return, a number of commercial jiassports were issued fin 1404, 
see China Rcvieic, III, 60) to the Shogun, which he transferred to Ouchi, the feudal lord of 
Nagato. ^N'hich had long been the chief port for this trade. As a matter of fact the tribute 
constituted only a small portion of the cargoes sent, the remainder being merchandise 
delivered to the depots of the Japanese Government in China, where it was sold for cojrper 
cash (Brinldey, Japan, VI, 159). 

54. In 1401 the Ruler of Japan arrested some thirty leaders of the pirates of Tui-ma 
and Tai-chi and .sent them with his tribute to China, a custom which was repeated, when- 
ever tribute was sent, for .some time. (Chin. Repos., XIX, Hai-kwok Tu Chi, cap. X, pp. 136- 
8). On the first occasion the pirate.s. when handed over to the Chinese, were thrown alive 
into caldrons of boiling water (China Review, III, 60). In 1408 Japanese pirates again 
troui)led China (Murdock, I, 598). 

55. In 1418 the Japanese pirates were severelj’ defeated at Wang-hai-wo (Chin. Repos., 
XIX. 136-8). but in 1419 tliey again appeared on the Chinese coast, landing at Kiushau, 15 
miles north of Shanghai, when they were again defeated by the Chinese general How-Tuan 
on land and most of their ships were burnt (RAS., North China Branch Journal, N.S. VIII. 

Still their piracy continued, and was the cause of constant complaints from the Chinese 
between 1428 and 1441 (Murdoch, I, 598), but possibly the latter were really due to the fact 
that the Japanese had ceased to pay tribute. 

56. In the year 1419 the Japanese made a great piratical raid into Korea (Murdoch, 
I, 599). 

57. Between 1459 and 1463, the Japanese, instigated by Chinese fugitives, made 
many raids into Taichau and Taiming. They came in the guise of traders, Sometimes 
they even pretended to be bringing tribute, but they were always well armed and on the 
watch for opportunitie.s to make raids. If they could do nothing else, they took occasion 
to form connections with the most crafty, daring and lawless of the inhabitants of the coasts, 
which might be of use on futiu'e occasions (Chin. Repos., XIX, 136-8). 

58. In the 15th and 16th centuries such Japanese ships of war as were buUt in Japan 
flew the Bahan flag (Murdoch, 1,15-16). According to Mr. W. A. Woolley, on the sails of such 
ships were inscribed two characters, which the Chinese read as Bahan-sen i.e., Bahan or pirate 
ships, but the Japanese asHachiman, the name of an Emperor of the 16th dynasty, who flourish- 
ed about 1275 a.d. and whom the Japanese worshipjied as the God of War (Hist. Notes on 
Nagasaki, M.s. Soc. of Japan, Trans., IX, 146). The.se Japanese pirates cruised as far as the 
Straits of Malacca, and, because of their ferocity, Japane.se ships were excluded from all 
access to Portuguese India (see para. 211 below). Anjiro (Yajiro), the first Japanese convert 
to Christianity and St. Xavier's pilot in his Japanese expedition (1549, see para. 135 below), 
is said to have been killed in a piratical attack on the Chinese coast (Murdoch, I, 15-16). 

Malays. 

59. In 1374 Muhammadanism was introduced into Java (Temminick, I, 295). In 
1377 the Javanese conquered Palembang, and a little later they took possession of the south- 
ern portion of the 51alay Peninsula. Hence Malacca was j)robably founded, not in 1252 
according to the Malay annals (see para. 38 above), but between 1377 and 1499 (Blagden in 
BAB. Straits Journal, 1909, LIII, 141). 
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60. According to the Journal dea Indea Orientates (6e annde tom, III) towards the end 
of the 15th century, during the reign of the Sultan Mansur Shah, the coasts of Malacca were 
harassed by pirates from the Celebes, led by “ Kraing Samerloek ”, son of Prince “ Badoe- 
len ” {Pari. Papers, 1851, LVI, i, p. 64). According to Crawfurd {Descript. Diet., Piracy), 
quoting from the Annals of Malacca, Sultan Mansur Shah commenced his reign in the year 
1374. Chau-Ju-Kua says that the inhabitants of San-fo-tai {i.e., Palembang in Sumatra) 
made use of an iron chain to protect themselves from pirates in old times. In his own time 
(15th century) this chain was coiled up onshore and, as even crocodiles dared not pass over 
it, it was looked upon as holy and was worshipped. On the other hand, these people were 
pirates themselves and levied an ad valorem toll of one-third on all merchandise in return for 
a pass. If ships attempted to sail by without calling in to take a pass, they attacked 
them and killed their crews. The people of Linga also, he says, lived by piracy (Cbau- 
Ju-Kua, pp. 62 — 3). The people of the island dependencies of Shopo (in central Java) were 
great pirates and made raids to take slaves, whilst the people of the Island of Tanjung-wulo 
preferred piracy to legitimate occupations and so were rarely visited by traders 
{ibid., pp. 84—5). 

II. 

The Portuguese. 

61. About the middle of the 15th century® the Portuguese began to push southwards 
along the west coast of Africa. In 1471 they discovered the coast of Guinea, and in 1481 
the English began to fit out ships for the Guinea voyage. The French sailed in the same 
direction about the same time. It was evident therefore that, as soon as any one of the 
maritime nations of Europe should discover the new route to the Indies, the wealth and 
plunder which rewarded the discovery would excite the cupidity and emulation of its 
equally daring rivals (Kerr, Vn, 211). 

62. The most powerful rivals of the Portuguese at this time were neither the English 
nor the French, but the Spanish. The last were, like the Portuguese, adherents of the 
Papacy, and having their eyes already fixed upon the West Indies, Mexico and Peru, it was 
easy to arrive at terms of accommodation. In 1493 Pope Alexander VI issued a Bull which, 
by a meridian running 300 leagues (Kerr, II, 54) west of the Azores and Cape Verde 
Islands, divided the southern hemisphere between the Spanish and the Portuguese, giving 
tliem the right to conquer and convert to the Christian faith the peoples of any lands 
they might enter, which were not already subject to Christian sovereigns. Hence when 
Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 1497 and opened the sea-route to 
India, the Portuguese came not merely as friendly traders, but, more especially after 
the Papal Bull of 1502 constituted the King of Portugal '* Lord of the Navigation, 
Conquest and Trade of .(Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India ” {Imp. Oaz. of India, II, 447), 
as missionaries, and, when opposition was offered, as crusaders. In 1501 Cabral, passing 
free a ship belonging to Arabian merchants of Cambaya, declared that Portugal was at 
war only with the Moors of Mecca and the Zamorin who had wronged the Portuguese 
(Osorio, I, 120). They did not, it is true, bring any of that racial contempt which the 

5 Faria (I, 21) says that when Garcia de Loaysa, a Knight of Malta, arrived at the Moluccas 1620, 
hj found that Portuguese bad been there before the existence of thone Islands was known in Portugal, and 
that in the Island of St. Matthew in 2° S. Latitude, Portuguese sailors had 87 years earlier left carved oa 
trees their customary French Motto ‘ Talent de been faire,’ This was the motto of Prince Henry the Navi 
gator who died in 1460. 
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English, Dutch and French showed later for Asiatic peoples, and which, in their 
own eyes, excused, if it did not justify, a brutal assumption of superiority, but they 
brought with them a religious fanaticism and hatred for the Muhammadans which led 
them into acts of cruelty and outrage such as probably had never before been committed 
in the Far East. Coryat says that the only request which Akbar ever refused to grant 
to his mother was that a Bible might be hanged round an ass’s neck and the ass beaten 
round Agra, because the Portuguese had tied a Koran, which they had taken in a Moor* 
ship, round the neck of a dog and driven the latter through the streets of Ormuz (Foster, 
Early Travels, p, 278). What kind of men were the Explorers whom the Portuguese 
had brought, maybe judged from the fact that before Fasco daGlama left Lisbon in 1497, 
he received on board ten malefactors (Cabral had some 20 of the same in 1600, Kerr, 
II, 399 n.), who had been condemnedto die, but had been pardoned on condition of going 
this voyage for the purpose of being left on shore where da Gama pleased, that they might 
examine the country and be enabled to give him an account of the inhabitants on his return 
(Osorio I, 50, Castaneda in Kerr; II, 313; see para. 219 below for English imitation). 
Apparently no idea was entertained of the unfavourable impression of the European character 
which the heathen might form from such strange colonists. 

63. Conflict was certain to arise between the newcomers and the natives for many 
reasons. The former brought the unwelcome offer of a new religion, all the less likely to be 
received because there were already a number of Christian renegades in the land. In 1498 
at Calicut, Paulo, brother of Vasco, arrested as a spy a man who pretended to be a Christian, 
and in 1504, when the Zamorin beseiged Don Duarte Paehecoin Cochin, Italian deserters^ 
assisted him with his artillery (Kerr, II, 419). Did the newcomers call themselves traders, 
the commerce of the coast was already in the hands of native merchants, who wanted no 
interference, or of the Arabs, who resented the approach of rivals. Did they come frankly as 
pirates, the seas were already provided with gentry of that profession who had no intention 
of sharing their plunder. They might show the authority of the Pope and the commissions 
of the King of Portugal, but Castaneda writes that in 1502 the Zamorin, addressing his chiefs, 
contrasted the Portuguese unfavourably with the Arabs. The latter, he said, had traded 
with Malabar for 600 years, had done no harm and had enriched his kingdom, whilst the 
Portuguese were thieves, robbers and pirates. They had attacked him without cause, taken 
and destroyed his ships, made his ambassadors prisoners, insisted on their ships being laden 
before those of the Moors and destroyed his city (Kerr, II, 447). Mr. J. J. A. Campos (p. 29) 
says ; — “ The suspicious and unfriendly manner in which the early European merchants 
were received by the Indian rulers impelled them in a large manner to constitute themselves 
into a military power. The Portuguese originally came only for purposes of trade and 
evangelization.* From the difficulties that were put in their way and from the consequent 
commercial disputes, arose the necessity of defence by arms, and from this grew up the idea 
of conquests.” The reader may judge for himself whether this IS &r full OXJ^lstXlditlOTl of 
the conduct of the Portuguese. 

64. In 1498 da Gama took, off Melinda (in Africa), a Moor Sambucco [Ar. sanbuk, a 
small sea-going boat], in which was great store of gold and silver (Castanheda in Kerr, II, 
336). The news of this outrage arrived in India about the same time as did da Gama and 

* The term “ Moor ” is used here and elsewhere to si nify a Muhammadan inhabitant of India (See 
Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Moor)— Ed. 

^ Two Milanese lapidaries, John Maria and Pedro Antonio, who had come out to India with Vasoo da 
Gama. Tliey taught the Indians to make big guns. News of their death reached Cannanore in 4th March 
1506. (Verthema in Kerr, II, 454, 479 ; VII, 123, 130.) 

I do not pretend to persuade the World our only design was to preach, on condition it be believed 
it was not only to trade ” (Faria, I, 23). 
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being represented as unprovoked, must have caused the Moors to await him with hostihty 
(ibid., 369). In the second Portuguese voyage in 1500 the commander Pedro Alvarei Cabral 
attacked all Moorish vessels which he met with on the coast of Malabar, and in partionlar 
a “ Moor ” ship bound from Cochin to Cambay, on which was an exceedingly fine elephant, 
which the Zamorin coveted and requested Cabral to take for him (Kerr, II, 411). In 1502 
Vasco da Gama, in revenge for the massacre of some Portuguese at Calicut, having captured 
a Moorish vessel, the Meri belonging to Cairo, “ full of many Moors of quality, who went 
pilgrims to Cairo,” (Faria, I, 65) maimed by Arabians and Egyptians (Osorio, I, 131), plun- 
dered it, took out all the children and then burned the ship with some three hundred Moors, 
of whom thirty were women, on board. The children he handed over to the Friars to be 
brought up as Christians (Castanheda in Kerr’s voyages, II, 435).® In the same year he 
•based into the river of Onore three pirate vessels belonging to Timoja, a Kanarese pirate, 
and then, having captured some vessels bringing rice from Coromandel, out off the hands, 
noses and ears of the crews, and finally burned them alive together with a Brahman sent by 
the Zamorin to deceive him. A friar, who had come with the same object, was also mutila- 
ted, but was sent back alive with an insulting letter and the hands, noses and ears of da 
Gama’s victims. (Danvers, Portuguese in India, I, 85). 

65. From 1502, i.e., from the time of Vasco da Gama’s second visit to India, the 
Portuguese, in virtue of the sovereign rights which they claimed, obliged all vessels to produce 
a manifest of their goods (Day, Land of thePerumals,^. 92). In virtue of the same rights they 
claimed a sort of right of arbitrament and general protection. Thus in this year Vincent de 
Sodre, having been left to cruise off Caimanore, the King of which had accepted the Portu- 
guese alliance, received a complaint that a Moor, Cojemamemarcar (i.e., Khwaja Muhammad 
Marakkar) of Cairo, who had come to Cannanore with three ships, had allowed his men to 
indulge in robbery and violence, had insisted that all the Moor ships present, eight in- num- 
ber, should be laden before any others, and finally was about to saU without satisfying bit 
obligations. Sodre immediately sent for the Moor and forced him to pay his dues. Leaving 
Sodre’s presence, the Moor indulged in violent abuse of the King and boasted that he was afraid 
of nobody. This was reported to Sodre, and when the Moor came to him with his receipts, 
Sodre reproached the Cannanore officials with disloyalty to their master in not having ex- 
acted payment for such insults, tied the Moor up and had him beaten on the back and stomach 
“ which was very fat,” and then filled his mouth with dirt, to which he added a piece of bacon 
(in spite of the offer of a large sum of money to spare him this last indignity), and then sent 
him away with his hands tied behind him. He "later did much injury to avenge himself ” 
(Correa, p. 335). This appears to be the origin of the feud waged between the Marakkar* 
and the Portuguese for over a hundred years. Possibly it shows that the Marakkaxs settled 
in Malabar were part of a Cairo family, but it does not explain the origin of the name.'® Logan 
(I, 334 rt.) says it means ‘ Doer of the Law ’ and the Malabar Gazetteer says it was given a 
family name by the Zamorin, but it is more probable that it is the Marathi word Markar, 
meaning ‘Demon ’, used by the people of the Konkan colloquially for seamen, who on this 
coast were chiefly Muhammadans. In 1503 Albuquerque found at Coulao {».e., Coulam) the 
brother of Cherinamarcar who had gone there to reside (Comment, of Albuquerque, I, 11). 

• Logan (1. 309) say* that on thig ship was the richest merchant in CaUout, the brother of Coja 
-Cassini, sea factor to the Zamorin. 

10 Qadir Husain Khan (South Indian Muteulmans, p. 22) says that the Uarakhyais of Tinnerelly are 
descendants of Arab and Persian traders and that the name is taken to mean * boatmen ’ from tile Arabia 
tnmrkab or Tamil marrahpalam. 
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Verthema Bays that in 1508 one Mamal-marikar ‘ a man of great riches and -wisdom ’ wa* 
•ent by the Kin g of Cannanore to make peace with the Portuguese (Kerr, VII, 135). 

86. In 1603 Vincente Sodre went with a fleet towards Cambay to capture the rich 
Moor ships which traded from India to the Red Sea. There he took five ships, the booty of 
which, in cash alone, amounted to 200,000 pardaos. Most of the Moors were killed in fight 
and the ships were burnt (Kerr, II, 466). In 1504 Duarte Pacheco arrested at Cannanore 
Belinamacar, one of the chief Moors, who, with others, was preparing to quit the city (Cas* 
tanheda, in Kerr, II, 474). The exploits of Duarte (t.e., Edward) Pacheco produced 
•uoh an effect upon the Egyptians that the Soldan (Sultan) threatened to destroy the Holy 
Sepulchre, unless the Portuguese desisted from their conquests in India (Faria, Hist, of Por^ 
tugal, p. 318). 

Malabarese. 

67 . In 1498 when Vasco da Gama was at Anjediva, two vessels belonging to Timoja 
(daCunha, BBRAS. Journal, XI, 297) entered the port making every sign of friendship, 
but, being warned that they were pirates, he opened fire as soon as they were within range, 
whereupon they fled in confusion (Walckenaar, Histoire des Voyages, I, 171). Faria says 
that Timoja’s ships were linked together and so covered with branches as to look like a 
floating island (Faria, I, 61). 

68. In 1498 the pirate craft of Goa are described by Castanheda as small brigantines 
filled with men, ornamented with flags and streamers, the crew beating drmns and sounding 
trumpets. Such were the pirate boats sent by the Zamorininthat year to attack da Gama’s 
fleet. Some pirate boats taken at Goa in 1500 had small guns and cannon, javelins, long 
swords, large wooden bucklers covered with hides, long light bows and long broad-pointed 
arrows (Gama’s Three Voyages, Hak. Soc., S. 1, 42, p. 252; Bom. Oaz., XIII, 472 n.). 

69 . The Timoja, driven into Onore River by Vasco da Gama in 1502, was “ Timmaya 
of Honavar, a great sea-robber, who paid part of his plunder to this King of Gersappa (18 
miles east of Onore) who ruled the country. ” Correa (Three Voyages, 309, 335) calls him 
a foreign Moor, but probably he was a Hindu (Bom. Gaz., XV, ii, 102). In 1605, according 
to Osorio (I, 237) or 1507 according to Faria (I, 92), after Francisco de Almeyda had at- 
tacked Onore and burnt many vessels, some of which belonged to Timoja, the latter per- 
suaded the Portuguese to accept the King of Onore as their vassal. In 1508 Timoja warned 
the Portuguese of the approach of the Egyptian fleet under Mir Husain. In 1510 it was 
his advice which decided Albuquerque to attack Goa instead of Ormuz. He assisted in its 
capture and was appointed Governor of the native inhabitants (Faria, I, 162-66). In re- 
cognition of his services the King of Portugal sent him a letter of thanks (Osorio, II, 23) 
and Albuquerque honoured with his presence his marriage to the daughter of the King of 
Gersappa (Faria, I, 177). In 1511, together with Melrao, eon of the King of Onore, he wa« 
defeated by the troops of the Zamorin and Hidalcao (Adil Shah) and took refuge at Bisnagar, 
^rtiere he died (Comment, of Albuquerque, HI, 188). 

70 . In September 1607 Francisco de Almeyda attacked Cntiale, Admiral of the 
Zamorin, at Panane, defeated him and burned the to-wn (Osorio, I, 291). 

71 . The Portuguese experienced great difiSculty in dealing Tiith the swift sailing boats 
of the Malabar pirates. When Vasco da Gama came to India in 1524 he was, on his voyage 

11 Faria (I, 162) ascribes Timoja’s friendship for the Portuguese to the fact tliat he had been ill- 
t***^*^ by hU kindred and neighbours and di-spossessod of his fortune. This would be accounted for Uf 
ovig^aally a Hindu, he had embraced Muhammadanism. 
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to Cochin, harassed by their attacks and, to check them, caused a Genoese boat-builder, 
named Vyne, to build him swift boats, which he manned with rowers who approached the 
pirates with their arms concealed. These men received not only pay and rations, but also 
all the goods found above deck on the pirate vessels which they captured. By their aid 
the pirates wej.e for a time kept in check (Jayne, Vasco da Gama, p. 127). 

72. The Moor vessel attacked by Cabral in 1600 (see para. 64 above) belonged to two 
Moor merchants of Calicut named Mamale and Cherina Mercar (or Marakkar). On ascer- 
taining that she was an honest trader and not a pirate as he had been informed, Cabral for- 
bore to plunder her and ofEered full apologies to the owners (de Barros, I, 1), but the general 
disrespect which the Portuguese paid to their own passes, the insult to Khwaja Muhammad 
(see para. 65 above) and in 1607 the murder of young Mamale by Gonzalo Vaz (see para. 89 
below), all combined to inflame the anger of the Marakkar family to fever heat. Hence- 
forward we find them in constant alliance with the Zamorin against the Portuguese, and 
probably Cutiale, who became the Zamorin’s Admiral in 1607 (Faria, in Kerr, VII, 101), 
was one of the Marakkars. Still we find that in August 1610 Mamale (i.e.j Muhammad 
Ali) attended the King of Cannanore in a friendly interview with Albuquerque {Commentaries, 
II, 204). The Marakkars immediately began to make war upon the Portuguese, which 
of course, the Portuguese described as piracy. 

73. In 1511, when Albuquerque was about to go to Malacca, the King of Cochin at- 
tempted to dissuade him owing to the influence of Cherina and Mamale-merear, “ two Moor- 
ish merchants, men full of all kinds of evil and worthless designs. ” They pretended that 
rebellion would break out in his absence, but really feared that he would take the ship® 
which they had sent to Malacca and that, if Malacca itself were taken, their trade with that 
town would be ruined, “ for they were the richest merchants in the whole of Malabar ” 
(Oomment. of Albuquerque, III, 56). 

74. In 1523 the partial evacuation of Ceylon by the Portuguese led Mayadune^*^ 
brother and rival of their ally the King of Kotta, to ask aid from the Zamorin to effect 
their total eicpulsion. At first he sent an officer named Galeacem, but the latter was 
defeated by the Portuguese (Courtenay, p. 104). 

75. In 1524 the Portuguese hanged at Cannanore the pirate Bala Hassan, a relative 
of the Raja, who had delivered him up on the demand of the Portuguese. This greatly 
incensed the Moors, and his relatives quitted the town and turned pirates (Faria, I, 282 ; 
Longan, I, 327). 

76. In the same year the Muhammadans of Cochin gave much trouble to the Portu- 
guese, notably Ahmad Markar, his brother Kunji Ali Markar and their maternal uncle Mu- 
hammad Ali Markar, all of whom, quitting Cochin, went to reside at Calicut (Zainuddin, 
p. 120). Henry Menezes (Logan, I, 327) and Lope Vaz da Sampayo (Faria, I, 284) accord- 
ingly stormed Pantalayini Kollam (*.e., Panane) in 1626, assisted by a fleet under Arel, Chief 
of Porka (Purakkat). A little later, at the siege of Coulete (Faria, I, 284), Arel showed so 
little enthusiasm in the attack that he appeared to be only an onlooker, so Menezes ordered 
one of his men to fire at him, which he did, breaking his leg. Arel was so enraged that he 
joined the Zamorin and took a fleet to sea to seek revenge (Faria, I, 292), but was defeated 
in 1626 by George Albuquerque and, in his absence on the I6th October 1628, his tbwn wa« 
taken and plundered, the Portuguese obtaining immense booty. After this lesson the Chiefa 


II Faria vl, 401) call* him Madune Pandar, King of Coitayaea, and brother of the Kii^ of Cota. 
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of Porka remained in general (see para. 87 below) loyal to the Portugaeee** and did good 
service against the Dutch when the latter attacked the fort of Ernacollum in 1662 (Paris I 
317-8 ; Logan, I, 341). 

77. Meanwhile, in 1524, Hierom de Sousa defeated one of the Zamorin’s fleets, con- 
sisting of 40 ships and commanded by “a valiant Moor” named Cutiale, whilst it was carry- 
ing provisions to Calicut, and soon after Don George Telo (Velo) captured four ships out of 
a fleet of 38 laden with spices, which were being convoyed by the same Moor commander 
and drove the rest ashore (Faria, I, 281-2). 

78. In 1525, as I have said, Menezes destroyed Pantalayini Kullam, the original set- 
tlement of the Marakkars, who removed first to Tikhodi and thence later to Kottakal. It 
was about this time that the Marakkars, incensed by the cruelty of Velo after his victory 
in 1524 (see para. 106 below), having surprised a Portuguese ship, massacred the crew at 
Valliyan Kallu or the White Bock, eight miles off Kottakal, which was therefore known 
to Europeans as Sacrifice Rock (limes, Malabar Oaz., p. 433. See para. 344 below). 

79. In 1526 Lope Vaz blockaded a fleet under Cutiale at Cannanore and burned 70 
faraos, whilst Manuel da Gama cleared the Coromandel coast of pirates (Faria, I, 297), In 
the same year the Zamorin sent a fresh force to Ceylon imder Ali Ibrahim Marker, a noted 
leader whom Zainuddin (Lopes, 63) calls a brother of Kunhale, and whom de Barros (IV, 
vii, 22) calls ‘ a great pirate and bold knight but this attempt failed like that of Oaleaoem. 

80. In 1527 Pate Marker, commanding the Zamorin’s forces, reduced the King of Kotta 
to great straits (Faria, I, 314). 

81. In 1528 Lope Vaz again met the Chinese captain Cutiale with a fleet of 70 foraos, 
defeated and took him prisoner (Faria, I, 315). 

82. In 1530 James Silveira defeated and killed a rich merchant of Mangalore, who 
with 16 ships and 450 men had been harassing the Portuguese trade. In the same year 
off Mount Deli, he took six ships from Pat6 Markar (Faria, I, 342-3), 

83. In 1631 the Portuguese seized some ships belonging to subjects of the Zamorin, 
amongst whom were Ali Ibrahim and his nephew Kutti Ibrahim Markar, on their way to 
Gujarat (Zainuddin, p. 126). 

84. Apparently this seizure of their vessels brought to the front another of the Marak- 
kars, for about 1632 one Cundle (i.e., Kunhale or Kunji Ali) Marcar, “ a bold pircdie,” is re- 
ported as harassing Portuguese trade near Cape Comorin. On one occasion having sur- 
prised 21 Portuguese asleep, he caused their heads “ to be bruised to pieces ” for daring to 
sleep whilst he was at sea. At Negapatara, having taken 40 Portuguese, he shot eight of 
them, in spite of the efforts of his relative Khwaja Marcar to save their lives. After a time 
he was driven from his fort at Canamara and all his vessels taken by Antonio da Silva with 
a force from Cochin, and he fled to Calicut disguised as a beggar (Faria, I, 358-9). In 1633 
Kunji Ali Markar (brother-in-law of Ahmad Markar) was sent with a present to the Zamorin 
from Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (Zainuddin, p. 134). 

85. According to Courtenay (pp. 104-6), Kunhale had been educated by the Por- 
tuguese but had escaped and rejoined his family. When in 1536 Mayadune again asked 
assistance from the Zamorin, he and his brother Paichi or Pat6 Markar were appointed to 
lead the forces sent, but as Mayadune was reconciled to his brother, the expedition returned 

1* The acoountB of the King of Porka are not very coneiitent. Faria indeed (III. 300) eaya, un^er 
Aate leio : <• The Kiikg of Poroa, alway* iU affected to the Portugnem, tiiis year ambraoed onr friendaltip 
'With great demonetrationa of eincerity and atfeefion. 
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to Calicut. Faria (I, 400) says that in this year Cutiale, Admiral of Calicut, took a galley 
from James Reymoso, but as has been already stated (see para. 81 above), Cutiale had been 
taken prisoner by the Portuguese in 1528.1^ Possibly Faria means Kunhale. 

86. In 1537, because a ship had sailed to Jedda without their pass, the Portuguese 
attacked Puranur and killed a number of people, amongst whom was Kutti Ibrahim 
Markar, nephew of Ali Ibrahim Markar. The latter, with his brother-in-law Ahmad Markar 
(also called Paichi or Pate [Pati] Markar) and his brother Kunji Ali Markar, took command 
of a fleet of 22 grabs sailing towards Ceylon, where the reconciliation between the King of 
Kotta and Mayadune had been broken. On the 20th (? 29th) February 1538 the Marakkars 
were surprised at Bentalah or Beadala, near Ramiseram, by Martin Alphonsus de Mello (or 
Sousa) and completely defeated. The three chiefs escaped by swimming and Ali Ibrahim 
returning towards Malabar died on the way (Zainuldin, 141, 144 ; Faria, I, 412 ; Pieris. 
Ceylon and the Portuguese, p. 48), but Ahmad (or Pate) Markar and Kunji Ali Markai 
made their way to Ceylon and joined Mayadune, who was in 1539 besieged in his capital 
by Don Miguel Ferreira. The latter threatened to destroy the town and carry Mayadune 
in chains to Goa unless he surrendered the two young chiefs.'® Mayadune was at his wit’s 
end, and arranged to do by cumiing what he could not effect openly without dishonour. He 
informed Paichi Marca and Kunhale Marca of the demand and advised them to escape 
by night into the forest, where they should remam until Ferreira had left the country. 
Accordingly they made their way that night with seventy Moorish followers into the forest, 
where they were set upon by a large number of Pachas, the cruellest caste among the Chin- 
galas, who are accustomed to cut off the no.ses and lips of the enemies whom they 
slay. By these they were shot down to a man and their heads cut off and sent to Ferreira. 
Peace was immediately made, the delighted King of Kotta distributing money among all 
the men in the fleet and presenting to the Captain pieces of jewellery and lending 30,000 
cruzadoes for the expenses of the fleet (Faria, II, 9 ; de Couto, Dec. V, i). The Zamorin 
was so cast do’vvn by this disaster that he sent China Cutiale as his ambassadar lo Goa and 
made peace with the Portuguese (Faria, II, 14 ; de Couto, V, v, vii), but the Marakkar 
family only nursed its hatred for that nation and bided its time for revenge (see Ribeiro, 
Ceilao, 13-20 ; PAS. Ceylon Journ., XX, 57-107 ; Courtenay I, 28-47). 

87. In 1540 Christopher da Gama was sent against the King of Porka (Purakkat) to 
demand reparation for various acts of piracy. This being refused, da Gama laid waste the 
country and forced the King to submit to his demamls (Faria, II, 17). In 1542 the Queen 
of Batecala (Bhatkal) on the Kanarese coast, having refused tribute to the Portuguese and 
given shelter and encouragement to the pirates, Martin Alfonso stormed and plundered 
Batecala and laid waste the country (Faria, II, 71-74). 

French. 

88. In 1506 the French corsair, Pierre de Mondragon, took a Portuguese ship com 
manded by Job Queimado in the Mozambique Chaimel. ft was however much easier and 
less risky to pillage the Spanish and Portuguese nearer home. In November 1508 he took a 
fine ship in the Bay of Cadiz, and, a little later, a rich carrack from Calicut (La Ronciere, HI. 
137). King Emmanuel demanded satisfaction from the King of France, and this not being 
forthcoming, he sent Duarte Pacheco in 1509 with four ships to arrest him. He came 
across Mondragon oft Cape Finisterre. The pirate, though he had only 2 vessels, willingly 

14 Faria (H, U) says that in 1539 China Cutiale was tent by the Zamorin as his ambassador to Goa. 

16 Don Miguel had previously defeated and captured Pate Marcar’s fleet at Putulam (Faria, II, 9)." 
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accepted combat and was defeated and taken prisoner after a desperate resistance. He 
was brought in chains to the King , but as the booty he had taken was all recovered and as 
he gave his word never to repeat his offence, he was set at liberty and returned to France 
(Osorio, I, 357). This courtesy, very unlike their behaviour to the Moors, the Portuguese 
extended to English pirates also. In 1521, Vasco Fernandez Caesar took after a severe 
light in the Jlediterranean four English vessels which were towing a Portuguese ship which 
they had taken. The English protested that they had taken it with them only to protect 
it from the Barbary pirates (!), and so were allowed to go free (Osorio, II, 356). 

Portuguese. 

89. In 1506 the Portuguese fleet under Tristian d’Acunho and Alfonso Albuquerque 
was sent to establish the Portuguese on the coast of Africa and to obtain command of the 
navigation of the Red Sea (Bruce, I, 13 ; Kerr, VI, 92). Almost immediately the Portu- 
guese issued orders that native vessels must carry passes signed by Portuguese officers — a 
demand which the English imitated many yearn later as soon as they settled at Surat (see 
para. 324 below). The historian Khafi Khan (Elliott, VII, 344) says “ On the sea they [the 
Portuguese] are not like the English and do not attack other ships, except those which have 
not received their passes according to rule, or the ships of Arabia or Muscat, with which 
two countries they have a long-standing enmity and attack each other whenever an oppor- 
tumty occurs ” (Campos, p. 160). As a matter of fact (see para. 118 below), like the Bar- 
bary pirates, the Portuguese did not always respect their own passes when the ships carrying 
them were rich enough to excite their cupidity. In 1507 Gonzalo Vaz, meeting a rich 
vessel carrying a pass from Lorenzo de Brito, Commandant of Cannanore, declared it to 
be a forgery and plundered the ship. To prevent any complaints he sewed up the crew 
in a sail and threw them into the sea. The stitching coming loose, some of the corpses were 
washed ashore and one ol them being recognised as that of the son (or son-in-law or 
nephew) ofMamale, a rich Malabar merchant, the hideous crime was discovered (Osorio,!, 261- 
3; Ijogan, ^I, 314). Faria, (I, 110) says that Vaz was broken for this crime, but the 
punishment was so inadequate that many evils resulted to the Portugue.se (Kerr, VI, 98). 
0.sorio(1, 261-3) says thatMamale at once wotetothe Arabians at Calicut, and, at their insti- 
gation, the Zamorin sent Mayimarama Marakkar for assistance to the Sultan of Egypt. In 
re.sponse to this appeal, a fleet of 12 ships with a large force of Mamelukes was sent from 
Suez to Cambay under Amir Husain governor of Jeddah. Colonel Miles (p. 140) says that 
this fleet was a combined force of Turks and Venetians,^* the latter strongly objecting to 
the Portuguese discovery of a new trade route to India. At first in alliance with the Guja- 
ratis, under the command of Malik Ayyaz, Governor of Diu, a Russian renegade (Dames 
in BAS. Journ., June 1921), Amir Husain had some success, defeating the Portuguese 
off Chaul in April 1507 and killing Don Lorenzo son of the Viceroy (Faria in Kerr, VI, 112-3). 
The Zamorin s envoy Mayimamma was also killed in the fight (Logan, I, 317) and in 
February 1509 Amir Husain was totally defeated off Diu by the Viceroy Francisco de 
Almeyda. He himself escaped and returned to Mocha, but this disaster deprived the Moors 
ot the command of the Red Sea (Barbosa, p. 21). Husain was killed at Jeddah in 1617 
(Zamuddin, 96-7) and Sultan Salim having aimexed Egypt, the command of the Turkish 
fleet was given to the Reis Sulaiman “ a Turk of base parentage but a powerful and bold 
pyrate, born in Mitylene ” (Faria, I, 212), On his way to Diu, Don Francisco plundered 
Babul, and m February 1510 Don Francisco Albuquerque took Goa and destroyed aU the 
a hipa and galleys of the “ Rumes ” (Barbosa, pp. 72-76). 

Possibly in reference to the Expedition of Sulaiman Pasha in 1537 (see para. 120 below). 
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Japanese and Chinese. 

90. lu 1510 Jaj)cii)', sc .settlors in Korea revolted again.st the Government but were 
i; I'ekly suppressed. Thcrcaltcr very few Japanese were allowed to stay in Korea and 
#i )se only under close restrictions (Murdoch, II, 307). 

91. Barbo.sa (p. 206, c. 1514) says: “There are great robbers and corsairs amongst 
-;e islands and ports of China.” He probably refers to both Chinese and Japanese. 

92. In 1513 native Chinese piratc.s, under Lin T.sih, blockaded the mouths of the 
IV 'O-sung and Yangtse rivers and came to Shanghai, whence Lin v/as driven by a storm, 
r I ' Imperial fleet pursued and surrounded him, but not daring to attack, allowed him to 
escape {R.A.S., North China Journ., N.S. VIII, 38-39). In 1522 a quarrel amongst 
.some Japanese, owing to the unjust decision of a local Chinese official, resulted in a riot 
in which the town was jilundercd and the Governor was killed. The Japanese being 
ordered to depart, their Chinese correspondents repudiated their debts. Thereupon, in 
reprisal, the Japanese turned pirates in conjunction with Wang-chih, Suhai, and other 
discontented Chinc.se {Chirm Review, III, 60). 

Portuguese. 

93. In 1511 Alfonso de Albuquerque, sailing to Malacca, attacked off Pedir, between 
.\: hct'n and Pasay, a large junk belonging to Geinal (or Zcinal), the lawful heir of Pasay. 
•Zeinal made so gallant a defence that Albuquerque offered him his favour and protection 
if he would surrender, which offer ho accepted. The same year the Portuguese conquered 
Malacca and made them.sclves masters of the Moluccas (Marsden, 322; Faria, in Kerr, VI, 
140 ; Cravifurd, If. 488). Faria (I, 99) notes that when the Portuguese arrived, the natives 
of Sumatra end tiic Moluccas were well disciplined and better supplied with artillery than 
the PortugiKs.n The ropre.soutativos of the Dynasty which had ruled Malacca withdrew 
to Rhio and for time hundivd years indulged in piracy (Buckley, p. 21). Zeinal who in 
dc.spair of th.- Portuguo.se success against Malacca had revolted, confessed his fault and was 
again received into favour by Albuquerque (Osorio, II, 80). 

94. On hi.j return from Malacca in 1512, Albuquerque narrowly missed taking at the 
Maidive, s ' Mofa'ucda Macari (Muhammad Marakkar), a merchant of Cairo.” He was 
the leadrr of that party in Malabar which favoured the bringing in of the Rumes or Turks 
to Calicut to fight the Portuguese {see pura. 65 above). After the capture of Goa he feared 
that the Zamorin would surr uider him to the Portuguese and so fled to Egypt {Comment, 
of Albuquerque, Ilf, 2U3). 

Malays. 

95. lu 1508 when the Portuguese Commander Don Lopez Sequiero came to Malacca 
Im was warmly welcomed by the captains of some Chinese ve.s.sels in the harbour, but they 
v'/arned him to be on his guard a.gainst the King. Being over-confident, he took no pre- 
cautions, and many of his men were trapped and killed without his being able either to 
assist or reveirge them (Osorio, 1, 369). On the conquest of Malacca by Albuquerque in 
1511, the royal family retired to Pahang and Johor, and later some of them to the Island 
of Bintang {i.e. Rhio. See para. 93 above). The followers of the chiefs thus dispossessed were 
naturaily inclinod to piracy (Wilkinson, Papers on Malay Subjects, I, 36). 

96. In 1511 or 1512, Ferdinand Perez, having intercepted some boats carrying provi- 
sioiH to a ri bcl in Malacca, ordmed the captains and headmen to be brought on board, 
l.'h 'y cai.'u \ .ry quietly, but as soorr as they had got otr deck, they drew their weapons 
aird atiack'd ihi' Portuguese, womrding Perez himself before they were overpowered (Faria, 
irr Kerr. V 1. 153). 'firis preterrded submissioir, when they knew that they could not escape, 
was a favourite Mday ni.^e right on to the 19th century and will be repeatedly mentioned. 
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will'll till' Spaniards comniencccl tlie conquest of the Philippines in 1565, they found Ihe 
inhabitants of the Island of Mindoro already engagi d in piracy, and the inhabitants of the 
Suln Islands soon followed their example. The first attempt of the Spaniards to subdue 
these islanders took place in 1589. A number of expeditions followed with varying success 
up to the year 1851 (Crawlurd, Dasc. Diet., s.v. Piracy). 

97. The liistory of piracy in th." .Malayan Archipelago is somewhat difficult to iollow, 
. 1 , there exists, so far as 1 know, no systematic account of its rise and progress, and the 
lime pirates appear at diftnvnl tiinc.s niidtr ditfereut tribal names, so that it is not alwavs 
r.ny to ilistinguish betw. eii the ditTen nt piratical race.s which sometimes acted together 
a i l al otlur times separately or even in hostility to each other. According to Sir Stamford 
ildtl- s, the inhabitants of tli ■ Archijielago arc all of Tartar origin and v'cre established 
ill their jircseiit abodes in [irehistoric times. Excluding the Mindanaoaiis, they may b ' 
divided into three coniimniitk s, i.e., the Malays of Sumatra, the Javans and the Biigis. 
Til • first and third were seafaring peojile. the .second an agricultural people with a strong 
av rsioii to the ^^a and an ab.solute abhorrence of going beyond the limits of the Archi- 
p tigo. Unfortunately iiiaiiy Javans were trapped or forced to serve as sailors by the 
Europieans, the Dutch especially going .so far as to kidnap men for this purpose. Under 
th ■5j.circuaistanc‘os the so-called Malay crews were mostly recruited from the lowest classes, 
criminal or desp rate in mi.*’ Serving under Europeans who did not understand their dialects 
and wore ignorant of their customs, they readily resorted to mutiny and murder, and thus 
gave the Malay sailors th- ir utienviablo reputation. On the other hand, the real Malay 
sailors serving in Arab or Ciiincse vessels were never known to mutiny, for they alway.s 
served under petty olficers of their own nationality who knew their languages and customs 
and, further, they .served voluntarily, as the Arabs and Chinese had no power to force them 
on board and could retain them only by good treatment. Whilst accepting Raffles’ divi- 
sion of races, it may be as well to mention the names under which the pirates of the Archi- 
p lago arc gonjrally referred to. Excluding such outlanders as the Chinese, Japanese and 
Arab pirates, who operated in these seas singly or in conjunction with the natives, the chief 
piratical races appear to have been (1) the Illanuns, who came originally from Mindanao 

i. i the Philippines and spread over the whole Archipelago, (2) the Sulu Islanders, belonging, 
I believe, to the same stock as the Illanuns (see Chin. Bepos., IV, 520), (3) the Dyaks of 
Borneo, divided into the Hill and Sea Dyaks but all of them head-hunters. (4) the Bug's, 
who were outlaws from Celebes, (5) the Malays of Malacca and Sumatra, who also opm- 
aled throughout the whole Archipelago and, lastly, (0) a floating population with no fixi d 
abode, known so'netimes as Bajaus (J. C. Beecham, The Argus Pheasant ), but appearing 
uiid'r m.rny other (.lenomiuations. Beside the profe.ssional pirates, ju.st as we find to ha\e 

ii. 'en the case in early limes in European seas, all fishermen and coast-dwellers indulged in 
orersion.il jiiracy, and bonu-fiie traders were not averse to accepting the gifts of Fortune 
Avhen they appeared in the shape of rich booty weakly guarded. In the Malay sea.s the most 
(•t il. 1 jiart of the busiii 'ss lay in the seizure of prisoners to be sold as .slaves, which wa.s 
accompanied b 3 " wholesale murder of the old and weak, and intolerable suffering inflicted 
upon the captives. I know of no parallel for the .state of chaos which existed for more than 
three centuries in the Malay Archipelago except that of the Mediterranean during the period 
when its waters were swept by the Cilician pirate.s. It is difficult to understand how 
humanity could continue to exist under such conditions and almost inexplicable how the 
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he I-ogs of .-50100 of tho Enc:li''ii Company’s ships it may be seen that now and tl en deli- 
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whole pojjulatioa of mo large an area of (he worhi's .siirt.n! ■ KhoukI have relapsed for i; could 
not have ahwiys existed, into such a condition of inuDual iiostility. 

98 . Mr. J. Hunt, writing about 1812 and contrasting the condition in 1810 of the 
ports of Borneo, Achin, Johor, Malacca, Bantam, Ternate, etc., with the descriptions given 
of the same places by the early Portuguese visitors, ascribes the lamentable change entirely 
to Portuguese and Dutch interference wuth trade. These ports, he says, " have suffered the 
same vicissitudes as Tp’c, Sidon or Alexandria, and, like Carthagi', for ages the emporium 
of the wealth and commerce of the world, which now exhibits on its site a piratical race of 
descendants in the modern Tunisians and their neighbours the Algerines, the commercial 
ports of Borneo have become a nest of banditti and the original inhabitants of both from 
similar causes, the decay of commerce, have degenerated to the modern pirates of the 
present day ” (JIal. Jlisc., 1820, VIII, 8). 

99. IMere interference with trade would, most probably, have resulted only in the im- 
poverishment of the inhabitants of the Archipelago. Something more was needed to turn 
these high-spirited races into the most desperate pirates that have ever existed. An 
English naval ofiScer writes : — “ Lastly I must mention the effect of Eurojrean domination 
in the Archipelago. The first voyagers from the West found the natives rich and powerful, 
with strong established governments and a thriving trade with all parts of the world. 
The rapacious European has reduced them to their present condition. Their governments 
have been broken up, the old States decomposed by treachery, by bribery and intrigues ; 
their possessions wrested from them under flimsy pretences ; their trade restricted ; their 
vices encouraged ; their virtues repressed and their energies paralysed or rendered desperate 
till there is every reason to fear the gradual extinction of the Malay races. This is the his- 
torical record of the rule of Europeans from their earliest landing to the present moment 
[1848]. The same spirit which combines the atrocity of the Spaniard with the meanness 
of the Jew pedlar, has actuated them throughout, receiving onl}' such modifications as time 
or necessity has compelled them to adopt ” (Mundy, Borneo and Celebes, I, 70). Of course 
such practices as the head-hunting of the D 3 mk tribes cannot be blamed to the Europeans, 
but otherwise Captaiji Mundy’s impeachment is practically proved by the readiness which 
ha.s been shown by all classes of the population when brought under fiim but kindl}' 
control, to live peaceably and resume legitimate trade. 

Portuguese. 

100 . In 1-317 the Portuguese established themselves at Point de Galle and Colombo 
in Cevlon and conclmlcd a treaty' with tlie King of Oatuly, but Inning seized two ships from 
Bengal, they were expelled from the commercial stations wiiich they were attempting to 
establish in tin island (Bruce, I, 17). In the sain--' j'ear Don Joao de Silvcira was sent to 
Bengal by the Portuguese. On his way to Chittagong he took two vessels belonging to 
Gromalle, a relative of the Governor of that place, which were bound from Bengal to Cam- 
bay. He sent the two ships to Cochin, but kept the pilot and his nephew', who were from 
Bengal, with him. On his arrival, these two men represented him as a corsair and difficul- 
ties arose in the way of trade. At last, being short of food, Silveira found himself forced 
to take a boat laden with rice, which act gave the Governor an excuse for hostilities. After 
vainly blockading the port, Silveira was in 1518 forced to withdraw to Arakan. In spite 
of this contretemps, it became the custom to despatch a Portuguese ship annually' with 
merchandise to Chittagong (Faria, I, 220 ; Campos, p. 27). 

101 . In 1516 Albuquerque, Captain Genera! of Malacca, sent a junk flying Portuguese 
colours under Rafael Perestrello to the Canton River, where she w'as well received. In 
1517 eight vessels under Fernando Perez de Andrade anchored at Shang-chuan (tit. John’s 
Island near Macao) and though suspected to be pirates, were allowed to trade. A part of 
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the squadron returned to Malacca : the rest, accompanied by some Loochow junks, sailed 
up the coast and established factories at Ningpo in Chekiang and Tsuan chou (Chinchco) 
in Fokien, But in 1518 a fresh squadron arrived under Perez s lirotlier Simon, tvho foroiblv 
and without any sort of permission established himself at Shang-einvui, erected a fort, and 
began a career of violence, robbery and piracy. Meanwhile, a Portuguese envoy, Thoma, 
Perez, had been favourably received at Pekin and was on the point of securing a coinmei- 
cial treaty, but now the Chinese required him to give a proxiiise for the evacuation of Majacc:', 
which they asserted was tributarj' to China. Unable to do this, he refused. One member 
of the Mission was executed and the rest sent prisoners to Canton where Perez died in Jai! ^ ‘ 
In 1521 Simon was driven from Shang-chuan, in spite of the heavy gun.s of the Portugue^^■, 
which guns the Chinese called ‘ Franks ’. The Portuguese did not however quit the coa.-i, 
but infested it as pirates, with then- head-quarters at Tsiian-chou and Ningpo. Illean- 
whUe, Alfonso de Mello Coutmho arriving (in 1522) with six vessels and ignorant of these 
events, his watering parties were attacked and driven with lieavy loss to their ships, where- 
upon he left the coast. Many of the iirisoners died of hunger, but 23 were put to a cruel 
death as spies and pirates (Ljungstedt, p. 7). The Portuguese at Ningpo and Isuan- 
ohou continued to act lawlessly (Pinto, 315-16, says that the dishoue.sty of the Chinese 
merchants excited individual Portuguese to violent reprisals), until in 1515 the Portuguc.m 
colony at Ningpo was destroyed by a rising of the Chinese inhabitants, who killed ■' 2,000 
Chri.stians, of whom 800 were Chinese ,” and burned 35 ship.s and two junks. In 1519 n 
similar fate befell the Portuguese colony at Tsuan-chou. 

102 . In 1537, the Portuguese, who had acted more diplomatically at Canton, had 
three settlements near that town, viz., Shangchuan, Langpeh-kao (Lampacao) and Macao 
( ? Ama-kau or harbour of Ama) ; Macao they obtained possession of by a trick, having landc il 
under pretence of drying goods which they had brought as tribute and wliich had got wet. 
(Brinkley, Jupaw, X, 170-174; Abbe Raynal, I, 100-108). The Portuguese account of th.- 
way in which they obtained Macao is as follows At first the Portuguese were forbidd-n 
to trade, but when a Chinese pirate To-kang-si-too seized Macao, blockaded the 
Chinese coast and besieged Canton, the Chinese were glad of their assistance. 
The Portuguese drove him to Macao, where he killed himself, and received 
Macao as a reward for their services {see para. 139 below). Monsieur Son- 
nerat {Voyage to the East Indies, II, 187) says that the pirates had seized Ladrone or Rogue,'.’ 
Island and interfered with the navigation of the Canton River. Dalrymplo {2Iemoir, p. ]) 
says that this was the southern island on the east side of the entrance to the Canton Riv. r 
and was so named by the Portuguc.se because they found it occupied by pirates on tli--' ■ 
arrival. However it must be one of the group which includes th.e present British settlom.-i 
of Hongkong. Eitcl {History of Hongkong, p. 130) indeed says that, according to tiaddiuii, 
ever since the downfall of the Sung Dynasty (a.d. 1279) and all through the reign of t!i 
Mongol Yuen Dynasty (1289 — 1333) Hongkong was a haunt of pirates. The B ly of Shaiik,- 
wan (close to the Ly-ee-mon Pass) and the Bay of Aberdeen (close to the Lamina Chanm i) 
were haunted by piratical craft which levied blackmail. They pretended to be lishim; 
boats, but had men stationed on the hill-tops to warn them of the approach of merchanl 
ve.ssels. ‘ It was the piratical pre-disposition of the fishermen residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Hongkong that had caused the early Portugue.sc navigators to give these i.daiid. 
[at the mouth of the Canton River] the general name of Ladronc.'n ' They must not be 
confused with the Marianne or Ladrone Islands in the I'acific. 


103 . In 1522 Don Andres Enriquez, in commaml of the fort at Pedir in Sumatra, 
being hard pres.scd by the King of Achin, sent for htlp to the Portuguese at Chittagong. 

the eounUy^anU Abel Remusat, says that Perez was not killed, but settled in 

ountry an.lmame.la Uluneso lady, wborahe conv.-rl..d to Chrisli-, ,itv. [T'.u„a r„o . V.'.W p i.S ! ) 
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Dominic Seixias wa.s sent to his assistance in a .ship whicli wa.s stnjjpcd (?) by thirty Por- 
tuguese who had turned pirates under a man named Diego (or Jame.s) Gago, and who aijpa- 
icntly offered their assistance. When Seixias arrived at Tenasscriin and liad gone ashore, 
the pirates under Brito (Gago having died) seized the .ship and went oft’, lea-ving Seixias-'' 
and fourteen other Portngu.-'.s'' ashore, whei-e they were seized by the natives and mad- 
slaves (Faria, I, 273). 

104 . In 1524 one of the ships in the fleet of V.tsco da Gan a wa . eonimanded by Mos--ni 
Ihnpar Hoiricm (or Gaspar jlo.ssein) who de Banos says was a dlajorcan. Simply becaus 
hi-; -.vas a foreigner (Faria, I, 280) or becau.se he was "a man of narrow undeistaiiding” and 
did not know how to manage his men (Correa, p. 382), the s.-amen led by the Master ami 
Pilot mutinied, killed him and turned pirates under one Nunho de Aguilar Next year thary 
v.M'c captured by Antony de IMacedo and brought to Goa, where xlguilar wa.s belieaded and 
tlie rest impaled or banished, according to tlie degree of their guilt (Faria, ]. 285). 

105 . In 1523, during the Governorship of Don Duarte de 'lenezes, licenses tvt'ie 
frjely given to Privateers. Don Francisco Peivira Pestana gave such a liccn&e to Aruoui^ 
Faleiro, who had at on-e time beem a merchant and at another a soldier, to make prize.s o;f 
Gairdafiii. Near Diu he took a ship carrying .a Portuguese pass, robbed her of good.s wortii 
£15,000 and s..ld the crew as shaves. Most of liis company, originally iwentj in numb -r, 
.-I'ui consisting of outlaws and such, whom ho had promised "that their beard.s should b,. 
i.i.alc of gold, " were lost in the course of his adventure.s, and ho himself, being taken pr'- 
soner at Diu in 1 jj 38, turned Muhammadan to escape death (Whitewaj , pp, 48-.52), 

106 . In 1524 Cutialc, already mentioned (sec para. 72 above) as commanding the 
fleet of the Zamorin, whilst convoaing 38 ships laden with spices, lost four of them in a 
light with George Velo near Cochin (see para. 77 above}. “ These four were brought in bar- 
barous triumph to Goa, having many of the enemies hung upon the shrouds. The Canarin 
rowers [employed by the Portuguese] carried thirty heads in token of victory and 12 
prisoners alive, who were given to the boys to be stoned to death ” (Faria, in 
Kerr, VI, 101). 

Indian Pirates in the Mediterranean. 

107 . Whilst Europeans were beginning to operate as pirates in Eastern waters 
it is curious to find mention of Indian pmates in European seas. Jerome Osorio (II, 2'JU) 
tells us that '■ Two pirates, inhabitants of India, with a couple of largo ships, had for four 
years infested the Straits of Gibraltar and the neighbouring coasts of Africa.’’ These 
two men, who were brothers, were killed in fight in 1519 by the sons of the Governor of 
Ceuta. Indians (or at any rate Muhammadan Indians) were not at this time averse lo 
foreign travel for, about IGlfi, Thomas Coryat met at Multan an Indian (whose religion 
he does not mention) who, in his youth h-id been captured by Florentines when sailing fne,.i 
Constaiitiiiople to Aloxandria, and taken to Leghorn, where he had learned Italian (Eostei, 
Early Travels, p. 271). 

Malays. 

108 . In 1519 Emmanuel Pa.checo, cruising between Pa.sum and Achin and sending 
a boat with five men ashore for water at tiie former place, it was attaclicd by three Java- 
nese lanchas-^ (low-deeked but very long vessels)-'^ commanded by one Ziulamecio, a Jav.ui 
of distinguished courage. As soon as ever he came up, the Portuguese determined to die 

20 I’ossibly this is the Seixias sent hy the King of Martaban in 1344 as .rn envoy to tlie King of 
Burnaa (Faria, III, 348) or the Dominic Seixias appointed one of tiro throe generals of the Siamese armv m 
1.416 (Faria, III, 353). 

21 I'ai-ia (1, 229) aiyi ■“ tlireo slaps of Racem. each with 130 men." 

22 lo.r a iii iioic i>ii liinch i. >ee Tr-u-chi oj !’■ Ur Mu edv \Hak. .Soc ), III, i 172 (Fd.) 
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r.i- I t !' til, HI ,1 jiiiu-fd aiiil uiailu ,sla\Hs. Oiif- of tliair nmnbei', a barber, who was a man 

\ '.'i.nt • rr. n.Oh. iiahl on to Zii'l'niccio’- bo it. Vv'liilst his companions boarded it, 

til -I i.,l' ,n-, d rh ii', an 1 tii* livi- kiil-i us birovu iiito the sea Zudameeio and all his 

, •11 , ,1 , , :i u b'Hii luA i'l ii.n ibor (i)-,jriu. IF, 303). 

j09. F" 1331 the gre.tt PortnAae^e nurii;atur Magellan was killed iu a fight 
i h I'l,'. I ;i: lilts ,.f Z.-bu Island, o,..- or tin- Philippine, s llis .sueci-s-ior, Juan Serraiio 
iJ.od. the i.'landei's’ invitation to a feast and was iiiiirdeied with 24 of ids 

• ' itiii.iiiioin (Zuuir.a. PhiVppincs. I, 49; Piiiice, Xeiu Englund Ghron .-lupj). Oviedo {IIG- 

(b. G' XXV, VO. ii, p. 201) sa/s tint Mag.-llan wai killed at Cjeo in Venezuela (La 
IFiiiicien, III, 207). -3 

110. S eiii fill ■■ between 1323 and. 1,529 the King of Achiii tivacheroiisly killed Sinion 
d. ■ Su i'i and ot’isci- Portuguese boinrl for Malaeca. Under pretc-nee of restoring de Sousa’s 
'dley In ( iitrapped oilier I’ovtugu -e. inehuling Ei.unamiel Pacheco, in a galley well 
;i mil's! wiiii iuen and cannon, and killed them all (Faria, I, 381. See para. 115 below). 

Chinese. 

111. Chitivs" loirat.s in tlie Canton Pviv--r have already been mentioned (see para, lol 
ifiir ), 1.1 1321 the Cldn >e ]iira* ■ She Tsungdi plundered the shipping at Shanghai, but 
V, c.iin'.i. , 'i lud d,"ea;iii.'tc 1 (Rev (' S‘‘hinidr. U.A.S. North China Brunch, Journal, iX. S, 
)■' IF, .•}'»). 

Turks. 

112. En 1.523 Sultan Sulaiman appointed the eor.sair Salman (Sulaiman) Reis a 
C 'piidrn aivl commiu.d.'i’, and i-;-at him with 20 galley's to the Indian Ocean. He proceeded 

• duii tii'j C'la-ti uf 1 'll ami Y."nen and plundered the lands oi the rebels (?) and of such 

'I'c iV't well aflect.'d to tin.- Pui’te, until the Shaikhs and Arabs submitted and promised 
to re .nit t imir taxes (Fiaji Kli dit\ h, p. 20). It is said that Sulaiman Reis quarrelled with 
etil wa.s killed by oiie Hayraddin (Har.lar, who succeeded Sulaiman as Governor of Jedtla, 
l)'iiu«. p. 12). another corsair who iiad b.'^cn sent to him with reinforcenioiits. Hayraddin 
in turn wa.i, killed by Sulaiman’s neiihewHu.stapha who fled for refuge to the King of Caiu- 
b.iv’ with a few :,)iips, the rest oi the fleet returniug to Suez (Faria, I, 301>. 

Arakanese. 

113. In 1320 Ruv Vaz de Pereir.r, commanding tiie annual Portuguese ship to Bengal, 

I'eiiiiid at Chittagong a gall-iot b.-loiiging lo Kliwaja Siiihabu’ddiii (Cogo Sabadiiu), a rich 
i’c r.daii )ii; rchant (re.sideut it Chittagong), " built after the Portuguese fashion in order lo 
■ h'.ii'l"'; ' I rchant .•Ifin.s and ascribe the crime to tlie P 'rtugims.- dnis he took, witit all 
i!'. cuigo, and cerrh 'll aw-.y. Fn F327-8 Martin Alphonso de M^fio was wrecked on the coast 
A Chul.iuong. IFis were ieken prisoners tml carried to Codovascan (Ixhuda Bakhsh 

I'iiaii) of Chakaria (in the Chittagong District), a vassal of the King of Bengal, and were cm- 
i'!" ad by hi:, I to light his enemies. An attempt to cseaiie was punished by the murder, 
i) for.' ins I yc', rif hi,> m-phew, Goiualc.s Vaz dc Mello, eho.scn by tlie Brahmans, who were 
1 ,d'ju. ot 111" Poiluguese <iii,i had sworn to .sacriflcc to their gcids the handsomest man of 
cl oitioii who .nicjuld f,dl into ;ii"ir hands. Meanwhile, Sliiliabu’delin had referred the 
e itci of hi gaih (A. to > uidio da Ciiiiha, then Governor in Goa, and offered to pay a ransom 
if (.'.iMo ( I'uza F.'-, lor le .Mc-ilo oii eoiidition that the" galleot shoidi.! bo restored to him. 
in" oll'-T ',',,. 1 , accepted ; i.le M' iiu was released and .sent to Goa, and Shihabiiddin now be- 
' ■' eL\,t nienil of tlr- Portuguese (Campus, [jp .3U-33). The murder of the handsonm 

,ci,i '.g I i):tu'_ni, '.o iciiiuius Oil', ol the -story in lleroi.l'^'tiu (\1I, ISO) how. wlien Xerx"S 

j Oil, c.t Mag,'U in s I ’.pt.vin,'., ,Scb , inu c.lel Cuiio (,ji Jcjlm .s 'i).vst lati Cano, t'ana, 1 , 252), coiniiriaiic.lor 

t tefj, .((. 1, im-nccl to l.uliiiu on tiio 7t!i Sejitoinljfi' I.j.’e’, Ko.eg (he tiint sc, .-c nil am to circuinnavi- 
mils c.h.i m.ibc, (/.unia.i. V; tl, i,io..,u. pp. 4U-,5J, 
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was about to invade Greece in b.C. 4'^0, liis advanced force took a Greek ship of Troezeji 
off Skiathos, the captain of which by naiiie Leon was a man of extraordinary btaiic\'. 
They ” cut his throat at the 2 irov\ of the ship, inaiciug a u.jud omen for thciiitelvcs of th*' 
first of the Hellenes whoin tii'-y captured who wa> pre-ciiuii'ni for br'auty. " So also 
donius Apollinaris (VTIl, 6-13), a v/rittr of the -nh century, sat's tb the Saxon pun • e 
before returning homewards after one of cik-ir foiays, .-tivuiinbly. es a religiorn rite 
sacrifice, crucified or drowned a tentli part of lir. ir capiiwo. 

Spanish. 

114. In 152G the Spanibh Ca 2 rtain. Alfonso dt- lo.s Rios, defeated tb" Ivvitugu. r ■■ C'j'- 
tain, Ferdinando de Baldaya, off Tidoic, The Portuguese commander was ki'bd ui ••• 
fight. Sonic of h's men wdio were, taken prisoners '■scaped, bui benie r, cMptuv tk w ■■ 
hanged or beheaded at Tidore a.s traitor.-- (l)to th's King of Spam (Fari.! 1, 3Ui) ; K.ir, I'. 
87). Thu.s the division of the Southern Hcniisph.-re b'ctwetn Spain uud Poniigal aetnnly 
led to collisions between the two couutri'.s in the Fast, both of ihcin claiming the Moiuce.is. 

Portuguese. 

115. In 1527 Don George Menezes, Govcrnoi oi tiic Ah'luc.a.s, 'impeeling chat In Imd 
Killed a favourite Chinese sowy caused the uncle (1 brotinr) of the Kingof Ternate (i TuloV',). 
a Muhammadan, to hav'c hij fac-' sineaivd with hog'.s laid (Faria, i. 324: Ciawfnrd, li. 
-1‘JG). In the same 3 -car Francisco de Mollo off Achin Head, artaek'ii a sifip from Alcec i 
.supposed to be richly laden. Not daring to hoarl her, th.,' Fouiigius..' lir^d at her m-cil 
she sank, and, being disappointed of their prey, nia.-sac. d Gn er- w and pas^engcr^. stdd 
to have been 300 Achinese and 40 Ai’abs, as thet- .sciuggkd ni i.ii': walei. Tiii- cru.l .■'■t 
produced an implacable feud between the AciiiiK.m and. Fortugu. .s^ and eaas-d che cl - 
struction of a great number of peoiile of botli nations (-yte pant. ilO abovt). In 1.720 in 
Achinese managed to entrap a PorttigiA'se ship conniumded by ahinuel Paclieco and kiikdail 
the crew, but a conspiracy which they , sot on foot to drive the Fortugnes!. from Malacca wa- 
iietrayecl and came to nothing (Marsdeii, pp. 339-13). Pinto (p. 33) -'.r^as '.hat the King of Adim 
had in his service one Cutiale Markar, a Alidiammadan of Malab.ir, witli (luU Gujarnti--. 

116. Strabo (III, v, 11) tell s us tliat a Fhmiiieian captain, on a voyage to the Cm-- 
siterides, finding that he was foilow'cd by a Roman vi.y.mi, nth -r than ail iw tiie Romur, 
captain to di.scover the proper -route, ran hi.s own vessel up.m a shoal, so ihai iim Roma i 
wa.j also wrecked and lost with all on hoard. The Phu'iiioian, ho'.VLwr. i^capid on ' 
fragment of his vessel and returned safely to Carthage, wli; o’ li ■ vom ind miuii jd for uK. 
lost cargo. The Portugiie.se were as an.\ious as the Phoenicians to monopoliz ■ their tradiim 
routes, but adopted a safer method, Tii'jy providetl their rivai.-, witli pilol.y. When lii 
Mark-de-bon-secours, Captain Jean Breulliy de Fuii.iy, was sent i'roe' Rouen in 1.527 .un! 
arrived at Diu, she „eiit ashore her Captain-pilot Estivao Dia/. ■;! iff iuas.-* H-. wa-, Ijiiu*.'- 
(liatoly iniprisonetl by the ruler of that ])orl, who aceordinu' lo t'uuo (ji. 25) wa-; Sniia.i 
Bandur (i.e., Bahadur) of Cambay, and on the 2.5th May 1.528 the .simp wa-, miz'.d, and eon 
liscated. What became of the crew who rifu.vd to turn .Midianni-miam,'^'^ i-, nm, ktiown, 
hut the ship was later on incorporated in tin- Portngue.s' navy aed i)im F.-<. '. ao h. eann 
a lavourite ot tine grand ehien Bahadur. ’ Pr. .-umahly ehu'u wa- so u" ; nvr\’ I'T'oiieh- 
man’s perversion oi the Muhammadan title "Khan” (Faria, in K- ns Voija^jts. VI, 231 ; 
La Ronciere, III, 26S), 

21 t'iin.i (1, :;ti7) -ays that do Brigas. hii\ mg tied from Foro.io.il to i sc.ijh' the iniaisiu.i.iu duo to 
hid Clime--, viao given tin- command oS n I' lcncii sliiu. 

25 probably this is the I'uraiigi -lii|i lu.-iitioiied li\ Ij.iyley (/.''O"/'"'. l I'l; It eaim- n.to lliu in l.'G-,. 

The Governor Kivviu-ul-.Miilk imprison.', i ito’ c:e,v, who. i.y ord. i of .Suh in liiii-adiu '''na'i w. lo toiviblv 
converted to .\luha'.nin,' Jar , 1 j:,i '/ /;• Mnai ti'. i I'l; itr'.v .iH a-c- pte.l .oiiv.-rgionnipi..- 

ference to dc.’.th tan.i (1 :l(j,_i,ay,. that tUjy roftrssd Islam and were put to doutli to tin- number of Pj, 
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Sanganians. 

117. In February 1528 a Gujarat fleet of SO vessels under a valiant Moor named 
xi-ath (Ali Shah) apj:)carocl at the mouth of Chaul river and did much damage to the 
if’.j'itory of Ahmadnagar and to Portuguese trade. The Viceroy Sampayo sent a fleet of 
4ii ships, which took or d'^stroyed all of them in Bombay Harbour {Bom. Gaz., XIII, 451 ; 
d, Cimha, Chaul au'l Ba.ssein, p. 39). In 1529 Hector de Siiveira sailed up the river at 
Bi'.iein, defeated Ah^xiath and plundered and burned the city (Faria, I, 321). 


Portuguese. 

118. In 1531 Nuno d’Acunha, ' Governor of the Portuguese interests in India, " 
!■ ele his fust attempt totake Diu. but being unsuccessful he retired, leaving Antonio de 
' d lanha, one of his captains, for the express purpo.se of piracy. Saldanha pillaged the 
. . ..ists of Saurashtra or Kathiawar without mercy, burning Gogo and Patam (Pattan Som- 
.m h), twelve leagues from Diu and carried off their riches (Tod, Travels, p. 259). It was 
Mu.iho da Gimha who in 1531 gave a license to Damiao Bernaldes to trade to Bengal. As 
Mion as he had rounded Cape C'omtorinhe turned corsair and plundered a rich Moor ship of 
€9 000 in money at the Nicobar, s. Nuno requested Shiliabu’ddin {see para. 113 above) to 
-idze him and hi.s crew, but ho made his escape, only to be captured by the Portuguese at 
N' ga]jatam. He was sentenced to ten years’ imjtrisonment but died in confinement (Cam- 
|i!i.s, pp. 31, 159, 160; Whiteway, p. 52). James Silveyra, cruising near Aden in 1532-3. 
‘ discovered a very rich ship of Gidda [Jeddah] which .sj^ying him lay by and her Captain 
'■crnimg aboard, shewed him a letter from a Portuguese, who was prisoner in that city 
l.'nlen] which the Moor thought to be a secure pass, being given him as such. Silveyra 

ned and found in it these words : ‘ I be,seech such of the King of Portugal’s Captains as 
•hall meet this ship to make prize of her, for she belongs to a very wicked Moor.’ Silveyra 
p i'ceiving how the Moor was imposed upon, took no notice of the deceit but discharged 
!rm, choosing rather to lose the riches of that ship than bring into question the sincerity 
ot the Portuguese.” (Faria, I, 356). In 1535 Diego Robello prevented two Arab 
.ships from trading at Chittagong (Campos, p. 57). 

119. In 1635 the pirate Francis do tSa captured a juni; contingfrom the >Straits 
of Sunda to Chinchco JLjungstedt, Fort, Sett., p 5). 

Turks. 

120. In 1.537 when war broke oiU between Veni-^' ..irl tli' Turks, tin .Sultan ordered 
^elaiman Pallia, Governor of Cairo, a i unuch of Gi -eir 'i-.r^T uL (iiauies, p, 15 ), '■ of .stature 
: iiort, hi-i fuc ugly ami belly --o big, h.' we,.-, nioi'e bk' ,, h •a-.t than a nnur, hi.s age eighty 
eears (he cordd not ri^'' wiihout tli" !>"lp of four in -n. His purse purchased him the 
e.iiiimand, lari.e I, 133), to as~i-i I’mliau ibg/f .vlauddin Lodi), who had taken 
i. fiige with Bahadur Sliah of Gujera': ;t!' .aei'e-rously Uc'p|)ed and killed by ,a Portugiu.se 
•.eptain on the 11th February 1.537, Bayley. p[.. (i, 389 '-«) to r< .■,tore his father Iskand-u' 

Ibrahim) driven from Delhi by Huniayuu (wm Hem.uet , 11, 12-3). At Alexandria Iw fo . al 
,a € enotian trading fleet and compelh d a nieiibi r of tiie men to aceompariy ium wheiL he 
-ailed for India ir(jni Suez on the 22nd June 153s. ,-Vt Diu he found one Khwaja Zaffer 
(•j.'dar or Zafarp a renegade from Otranfe (Ke-rr. X'f. 267. His mother adelfes.sed her 


1 -tLers to him, ' Goje Zotar, m> .son at the Gat<'.s ol lb II, ' Faria, 11, 192) in eommaiid of tin 
King of Din ,s troop.s. and witli liis assistance !()ok the [’orlugue,,(. cii^ile comnuinded bv 
.John Frauciseo Ikuluauo. In d-tiance of the ler.ns ot e.ipiluhuioii lie „uide tlie wliohe of 
the garrison galley slave., (Kerr, V'l, 24S, 271). Daim.s (p 19) .say.s that he faded to take 
the Portviguese castle and sueleleuly r tired in Novembii, 

more or le**'' asserts th.at Baliadur Shah’s death was reallv due to his own treacher.v uud 

Princes of ^’unho da (Junha found it neecssary to send explanatory letters to •• liip 

. * arainga, Orniui and the eotujt ol Aiahur " in order to justify the Poi'tiiguo.se, 
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121. Hamilton (I, 137) mentions a Turkish attack on Din about 1540, but says that 
the Turkish commander was beheaded on his return to Aden for having failed to take the 
town. This evidently refers to Sulaimaii Pasha, who reached Jedda on the 13th March 
1539, and finding himself in disgrace, committed suicide (Dames, 20). Pinto (II, 4) says 
that in 1540 the Portuguese after a stiff fight near the entrance of the Eed Sea, took a Tur- 
kish vessel commanded by a renegade, the son of one Paul Andrez, a native of Majorca, 
who, as he refused to recant, was bound hand and foot and thrown into the sea with a 
stone tied round his neck. Another of Sulaiman Pasha’s captains, named Heredin Mu- 
hammad, left his fleet and, with a single galley, matle his way to Tenasserim, where he en- 
tered the service of the King of Siam and l>ecame his Admiral. Probably it was this officer 
who made an unsuccessful attack on the Portuguese vessels at Chittagong in 1538 (Campos, 
p. 42). In September 1544, whilst his ships were di.sperscd in search of four Portuguese 
vessels, which with 100 men had been cruising successfully on the coast and had taken three 
great ships and which he had driven into a well sheltered bay, the Portuguese attacked and 
destroyed them in detail and killed Heredin himself (Faria, 11,91 ; Pinto, Voyages, pp. 193-6). 

122. In 1546 the Turks made an unsuccessful attack on Muscat (Danvers, Persian 
Records, pp. 10-11). Somewhere about this time there died at Suez the old Barbary cor- 
eair Sinan, better known as II Giudeo (the Jew) of Smyrna. Driven from Goletta in 1535 
bv Charles V, he took refuge at Tunis with Barbarossa and is said to have saved the lives 
of 10,000 Christian prisoners whom Barbarossa intcn.led to massacre. Later, being sent 
by the Sultan to the Red Sea to harass the Portuguese, ho established himself at Suez and 
there died of joy at the sight of his son, w'ho, having been taken prisoner in his childhood 
and brought up as a Christian, had after a long time been allowed to visit him {Cornhill 
Magazine, Vol. 46, Sept. 1882, Review of Padre Alberto Guglielmotti's La Guerra dei Pirati 
e la Marina Pontifica). 

Sanganians, Portuguese and Chinese. 

123. Hitherto the piratical acts committed by the Portuguese, which have been men- 
tioned, wore mostly committed by men who held regular commissions and who, no doubt, 
would have justified themselves by the pretence of necessity, the right of reprisal or acts 
legitimately i)erformed upon the bodies and goods of infidels. But about this time w'e have 
evidence that private Portuguese took the matter of reprisal into their own hands, and from 
reprisal passed rapidly to ijiracy. Ferdinand Mendez Pinto has left us a long account of 
the piratical condition of the China seas, infested at once by native pirates and by' San- 
ganians and Portuguese. Perhaps the mo.st illuminating jjart of this account is the detailed 
story of how one Antonio da Faria took vengeance for his own wrongs. This man, whom 
Purchas (Pilgrims, cd. 1625, II, 2 ; III, 256) quaintly describes as “ by sea-fortune a king, 
beggar, lord, holy, holy theefe,” was a trader in the Malayan seas, whose ship was taken 
off Lugor in Siam by a Gujarati (? born in Siam) pirate Khwaja Acem (? Hussain) about 
1539-40, Pinto and a few others of the crew' escaping with their bare lives {ibid., 253). 
Khwaja Acem had good reason to hate the Portuguese, for his father and tw'o brothers had 
been killed by Hector da Silveira, when the latter took their ship on a voyage from Jedda 
to Dabul (Faria, I. 299 ; Pinto, p. 43). Receiving news of the loss of his ship, Faria found 
himself a ruined man and was ashamed to meet his creditors at Malacca until he had, in 
one way or another, made good his losses. With the help of some friends he armed a 
small junk, got together a crew of 55 men, of whom only a part were Portuguese, and in May 
1540 set out in quest of Khwaja Acem. For nearly two years w'e hear of him roaming the 
China seas, at one time fighting with pirates and at others in alliance with them. Amongst 
his oiDponpnts were Similau, Quiay Taijano, and Premata Gundel. Two others, the Nc- 
cauda Nicaulem and Hiuimilau, had once been Clnistians. The last mentioned used to 
boast that God owed Heaven to him for ridding the earth of so many Portugue.se. 
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Originally a Gentile (? a Chinese), he had been much respected by the Portuguese, but as soon 
as he turned Christian he was neglected, and disa])pointed and angry, turned Muhammadan, 
the iWiihuinniadans always making much of their converts (Pmto, p. Gl). Whilst Faria set 
free the Christian prisoners whom he rescued from the pirates, he enriched himseK and his 
crew with the booty he took from pirate and other ships w'hich he captured, and forced the 
traders of Hainan to salute him as ‘ King of the Sea ’ and to purchase passes from him (Pinto, 
)). G.'i). When shipwrecked, ho consoled himself and his comrades with the reflection that 
th)d Would not peruiit so much evil but for a greater good, nor w'ould have taken from 
them nUO,UOd erusad(jos but to givm them G(K),000. God doth not punish with both hands, 
his mercy curing the wounds which his justice niaketh.” The shipwrecked crew coming 
U 2 >on a small vessel ashore, charged the owners w'ith the name of Jesus as their battle shout, 
and carried off the ship with the Cajjtain’s little son on board. They tried to console him 
with kindly words, but he told them that they could sjoeak well of God but little used his 
law. At last they met a Chinese jjirate, Quiay Panian, long friend of the Portuguese with 
some Portuguese amongst his crow, by w'hosc rod cajas — always worn by Portuguese sailors, 
—they recognised him as an ally. With his assistance they found and surprised Khwaja 
Ac -m. The Christians attacked shouting ‘ Santiago.’ The Muhammadans, crying their 
profc.ssion of faith, ro.sisted with equal courage until Khw'aja Acem fell by the hand of Faria 
himself, and Faria’s quest was completed. In consequence of this victory and his other 
exi)loits, Faria was received at laampoo (i.e., Ningpo) with jaubhe rejoicings, ivhich con- 
cluded with the celebration of the Mas.s and the preaching of a sermon by Fra Estevano 
Nogueyra in which the latter said : — I will not stop but will rather say more, for I sjicak 
nothing but what is as true as the Gos 2 >el. In regard whereof let me alone, I pray you, 
for I have made a vow to God never to desist from commending this noble captain as he 
more than deserves at my hands for saving me 7,000 ducats’ venture that Mem Taborda 
had of mine in his junk and which was taken from him by that dog Coja Acem, for which 
let the soul of so cursed a rogue and devil be tormented in hell for ever and ever : whereunto 


say all with me Amen ” (Pinto, XXII, 85). So far, Faria’s conduct may have had some 
justification, but what followed shows how character degenerates when a man takes revenge 
into his own hands. Learning from a pirate named Siniilau that immense riches were stored 
in the tombs of the Chinese kings in the island of Calempluy 28 (? Kai-fong in Honan), ho 
impiously determined to plunder them, and .set out in May 1542 to raid the island with a 
piiest and 56 Portuguese, 48 Patani (in Malacca) mariners and 42 slaves. Similau, con- 
science-stricken, deserted him on the way, but Faria, with two vessels, persisted and landed 
on the island. The alarm was quickly given and Faria was compelled to retreat with but 
a small jjortion of the hoped-for bootj . Moreover, he carried with him the solemn curses 
of the guardian priests. On the 5th August 1.542, the raiders met with a great storm and 
Feuia s own shij) went down with all hands, Pinto and the crew of his consort being informed 
of his fate only by a loud cry of ' Mercy, Lord God ’, which reached them through the howl- 
ing of the winds and the crashing of the waves. (See also Faria, II, 31-53). 

124. In 1542 the Portuguese first came to Jajian, some of their sailors who had dc- 
.serted from the authorities in Siam being wrecked ujmn the islands. The discovery quickly 
led to an irregular trade by lawless adventures like Pinto and Faria (Kaempfer, II, 50). 
1 into claims that he was one of the three Portugue.so (Diego Zeimoto, Christiano Boralho 
and Pinto 23) who were the discoverers of Ja{),an. He says that, having been stranded at 
Liunpacao and wishing to get to .Malacca, he and his two companions took service with a 
^ i nese pir a te S amipocheca. Their shiji, tlisabled in a fight with another jiirate, was driven 


"28 hTi ^ European nations wore red caps about t)>is time. • 

28 Anton island of Calempluy is near Pekin. 

Antony de Mota, Francis Zoymoto and Antony Peixoto (Faria, II, C9). 
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by a storm to Tanegashima, where they were welcomed by the Prince, to whose people they 
taught the art of making arquebuses. From Tanegashima this art .spread to the rest of 
Japan. Pinto returned with Samipocheca to Ningpo (Pinto, 170-174 ; Murdoch, II, 34) 
and arrived at Malacca at the end of 1544 (Pinto, 189). 

125 . In 1542 Martin Alphonso, on his way to Goa, met with James Suarez de Melo, 
called the Gallego, who fleeing from a sentence of death, had gone to India in 1538 with two 
ships and 120 men and had turned jjirate about Mozambique. He granted him pardon 
and the Gallego went off towards Tenasserim (Faria, II, 64 ; III, 357). 

126 . In the same year (1542) Hierom de Figueredo was sent with 80 men in three ships 
by the Portuguese to find the Island del Oro (“said to be in the Sea of the River Colander, 
in five degrees of South Latitude, 150 leagues from the Point of Sumatra ”).3o He laid aside 
this enterprise to seize some ships from Mecca and took very rich booty, but refusing to give 
his men their shares they marooned him on the sands of Galle in Ceylon, where they left 
him, with his hands and feet tied, to his fate (Faria, II, 29). 

127 . In 1545 four small vessels with 100 Portuguese on board cruised with much 
success on the coast of Tenasserim. The King of Siam sent a strong force against them 
under the Turk, Heredin Muhammad, but the fleet of the latter, having scattered in the 
search, was destroyed in detail and Heredin killed by the Portuguese (Faria, II, 91 ; see 
para. 121 above). 

128 . In 1547 when Malacca was hard pressed by the King of Achin, St. Xavier pro- 
phesied the speedy arrival of succour. This came in the form of the ships of James Suarez 
the Gallego and his son Balthasar, who drove off the Achinese (Faria, II, 124). Suarez 
was already with 180 of his men in the service of the King of Pegu (Faria, II, 135), It is said 
that in 1549 he was worth four millions in jewels and other articles of value, had an annual 
pension of 200,000 ducats with the title of the King’s Brother, was Governor of all his do- 
minions and General of his army and had 1,000 Portuguese under him (Faria, III, 357). It 
was he and not Diego Suarez, who carried off a bride in the midst of her wedding guests 
and was killed by the indignant people in this year (ibid., 359). With Suarez was a Greek 
Engineer (Pinto, pp. 279-93). 

129 . In 1.546 or 1547 Gogo was once more burnt by the Portuguese. Tlie inhabitants 
were put to the sword without mercy and the cattle hamstrung. Many other towns with 
their shipping were .similarly destroyed (Paria, II, 114; Tod, 259). 

130 . According to Zainuddin (p. 1 56) about 1555 to 1559 the Portuguese began a more 
rigorous inspection of jtasses.^l If tlie.se. which were deiivired to the shij) captains on 
sailing, hap 2 iened to bo lost, the Portuguese crui.sers seized ship and cargo and killed all the 
crew “in the nio.st cruel manner, cutting their throats and throwing them into the sea: 
binding them with ro 2 )es and tying them up in nets or in some other ligatures of the kind 
and then casting them overboard.’’ (After 1562 they attempted th(' forcible conversion 
of the Muhammadans at Goa.) When Gulbadan Begam, aunt of Akbar, wished in 1575 
to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, she was forced to purchase a pass by ceding the village 
of Bulsar to the Portuguese. On her safe return in 1582 she .sent troops to recover the 
village, but they were roi)ulscd and in reprisal the Portuguese Seized a Mughal ship. In 
revenge a party of Portuguese under Duarte Pereyra dc Lacerda, landing for sport in what 

30 James Pacheco, sent with two ship.s on Ihosamc .search in l.jlS. was lost with most of Ids men. 
Faria, I, 220. 

31 Among.sttho articles of the Peace made in 1534 between Nunho da Ounha and tho King of Cam- 
bay were two : “ That all ships bound for the Red Sea from that kingdom should set out from Ba 5 aim 
[Baasein] and return thither to pay the duties. That none shovdd go to other places without leave from 
the Portuguese.” (Faria, I, 301.) 
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tlicv tlioiigiit was iiieiidly country, were made prisoners and on refusing to become Muham- 
madans, were beheaded. This event was followed hy open war between the Mughals and 
the Portuguese (Vincent Smith, Akhar, 134, 203). Zainiiddin (pp. 172-3) says the war was 
caused by the piratical seizure in 1677 by the Portuguese of a number of grabs sailing from 
Gujarat to Jeddah, with much treasure, .some of these belonging to the Badshah Jalaluddin. 

131. In 1581 Ferdinand de Miranda, having taken a rich ship of Balala at Surat, re- 
fused the booty to his fleet, whereupon fourteen of his shijis left him and proceeded to Daman, 
putting the town into a great fright as they had set ujj black colours {vanderas negras, Asia 
Portuguesa, 1675,111, i. cap. ii., p. 11). The mutineers ‘' landed and marched in warlike 
manner into the city, committing extravagant enormities.” On the arrival of Miranda 
tliey attempted to kill him, but he managed to appease them by offering the equivalent 
of each man’s share. “ It was not above ten crowns a man, which they valued above their 
honour and duty.” Miranda then de.stroyed a nest of robbers at Castalete near Diu (Faria, 
III, 9). The incident at Daman is interesting as the first mention that I have found any- 
where of tlic Black Flag as the sign of Mutiny. Later on Faria (III, 171) says that in 1612 
or 1613 Nuuho da Cunha fought off Surat some English vessels. “ At length the English 
stood away, having put up black colours in token their captain was killed.” No English 
captain was killed in the fight off Surat on the 29th November 1612 between the English 
under Captain Best and the Portuguese, but Faria possibly refers to the death of Captain 
Benjamin Jo.scph in fight with the Portuguese off the Comoro Islands on the 16th 
August 1616 (Faria, III, 251). The passage shows, however, that, if not in 1581, still 
'before the publication of Faria’s Asia in 1666-75, the Black Flag at sea denoted Mutiny as 
well as Mourning, nor could any other flag be so suitable for crews which had mutinied 
and, after making sure of the decease of their captains, had turned pirates. Possibly this 
was the origin of the Black Flag as the symbol of Piracy. 

Japanese. 

132. In 1539 a Japanese ambassador came to Ningpo to negotiate a commercial 
treaty, but wa.s so badly treated by the Chinese Customs officials that the Japanese attacked 
the Chinese, who drove them back to their ships. It was, however, stipulated that three 
Japanese ships should l)e allowed to come annually (Chin, and Jap. Repos., 1st September 
1805, p. 422 ; Chin. Repos., XI, 59S). 

133. In 1543 the Japane.se, under a leader named Hsiang Hicn, landed in force at 
Paou-shan, ten miles north of Shanghai, defeated several Chinese commanders in succes- 
sion and plundered and burned Shanghai. Chinese accounts say that the Japanese em- 
ployed a large number of black slaves (see para. 252 below), whom they were accustomed 
to buy at a high price, and also some white devils. The latter were probably Portuguese 
(Schmidt, RAS North Chinn Journ., N.S., VIII, 39). 

134. In 1540 a Japanese merchant, trading with money and goods belonging to his 
Government, was tricked out of them by the Chinc.se and was unable to obtain any redress 
from the authorities, as trade with the Japanese was, in 1547, prohibited by Chu Hwan (or Chi- 
huan), the Governor of Fokicn and Chekiang. He, in reprisal, raided the eoast of that pro- 
vince and carried off a rich booty. Though ready enough to cheat the foreigner, the 
Chiue.se traders \verc not willing to be debarred from trading with him. Chu Hwan had 
IV], oiled to Government that China suffered more from the treachery of her own subjects 
than from the piracy of the Japanese. His consequent unpopularity caused him to fall 
into disfavour at Court. In order to avoid disgrace he committed suicide. His edicts 
fell into disuse, trade was resumed and disorder again reigned on the coast. The dishonesty 
of the Chinese merchants and officials compelled the Japanese to make piratical reprisals, 
in which they were abetted by such Chinese malcontents as Wang-chih, Su-hai (see 
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para. 92 above), Cliiii-tung and Mayeh. Large piratical squadrons were formed, the crews using 
Japanese dress, flags and signals (Chin. Repos., XIX, 138-40). According to Mr. George 
Philip (Early Portuguese hi China Review, XIX, 50), the pirates who had raided Kiangnang 
and Chehkiang fiist appeared in Changchow district in 1650. Their bands contained only 
30 per cent, of Japanese, and their chief rendezvous was the island of Gawseu at the entrance 
of Amoy harbour. 

135. In 1549 St. Xavier set sail for Japan in a Chinese junk belonging to one Ncccda, 
the most noted pirate in those seas, his ship being known as the “ Thief s Junk. The 
possibility of this expedition appears to have been suggested by the fact that a Japanese 
gentleman named Angeroo^^ (see para. 58 above), having been expelled from his country for 
an accidental homicide in 1541, had come to Malacca to see the holy man, of whom he had 
heard many extraordinary things. He was instructed, converted and baptised, accom- 
panied his teacher to Japan and was there loft as the head of the new Church in Jajian, 
but the jealousy of the priests drove him uito a second exile. (Charlevoix, Histoire. . . .du 
Japon, I, 187-191). 

Turks. 

136 . Piri Reis or Pirbcc (“ an old pirate,” Faria, II, 163), Kapudan of Egypt, was a 
nephew of Kemal Reis,32 a celebrated Mediterranean corsair in the reign of Bajazet. In 
1550 (or 1551, see Dames, p. 20, or 1552, see Danvers, Persian Records, pp. 10-11) he took 
Muscat from the Portuguese and made slaves of the Portuguese garrison. Next he attacked 
Ormuz, but having received a heavy bribe withdrew to Basra. Thence, fearing 
a Portuguese attack, he fled with three galleys and his treasure. One galley 
was wrecked at Bahrein, but two arrived safelj' at Suez. He went to Cairo, 
where he was arrested and executed by order of the Sultan. The treasure was sent to 
Constantinople and, its return having been refused to envoys from Ormuz, was placed 
in the Treasury. Piri Reis compiled a Maritime Atlas of the Aegean and Red Sea 
(Haji Khalifeh, p. 71 ; Von Hammer, II, 119; Danvers, I, 497). Piri Reis was succeeded 
as Kapudan by a famous corsair, Murad Beg, who was very badly beaten off Ormuz in 
August 1553 by the Portuguese under Diego da Noronha, losing his best ships and captains, 
but himself escaping to Basra (Haji Khalifeh, p. 72). He was beheaded for his defeat and 
Sidi Ali bin Husain, who had served under Khairu’ddin Barbarossa and was known as Katibi 
Rumi, was sent overland to replace him. Sailing from Basra, Sidi Ali was also badly 
beaten by the Portuguese under Fernandez de Menezes on the 25th August 1554, and then 
driven by storms to Daman, but not receiving protection from the native authorities, pro- 
ceeded to Surat. Here the Portuguese demanded his surrender. The Gujaratis refused 
this, but destroyed his ships. After some delay in Gujarat, during which he compiled his 
great work the Muhil or Ocean (a guide to the navigation of the eastern seas), he made his 
way overland through India and Central Asia — a three years’ journey — to Turkey (Haji 
Khalifeh, p. 73). Hearing of the defeat of Sidi Ali, the Sultan sent the ex-Janissary Jafar 
to take command. He arrived in 1554 only in time to hear of the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet, so, having taken four merchant ships carrying rich cargoes, he returned to Suez (Faria, 
II, 167-9, 173, 175). 

English and French. 

137. The earliest English voyages to Guinea of any importance were those of Cai>tain 
Thomas Wyndham in 1551 and 1553, John Lok in 1554, William Towerson in 1555, 1556, 
and 1558, William Rutter in 1562, Robert Baker in 1563 and David Carlet in 1564. In 1566 

32 Hildreth (Japan as it was and is) calls him •* Anjino.” 

3 3 Camali or Kamal Reis was captured at Santa Maura in 1502 by the Papal Commissary Bishop 
Pesaro and the Venetians. (Cornhiti Magazine, Sept. 1882.) 
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George JJ'emier made a voj'tige to the Gape Verde Islands. All of these adventures found 
French Captains already on the scene. Both English and French were ready to plunder 
the Portuguese and occasionally fell foul of each other. (Kerr, VII, 201, et seq.) 

Chinese and Japanese. 


138. From 1552 34 to 1556 Japanese pirates ravaged the coasts of China. On landing, 
they traversed the country in bands of fifty or sixty, dressed in red and wearing yellow caps. 
These bands were divided into squads of ten, of whom three only were Japanese, the other 
seven being Chinese who were forced to join them. They were almost always victorious 
and against almost any odds, but on the rare occasions on which they were defeated their 
bands wore exterminated. In 1555 the pirates were forced to raise the siege of Nankin 
by the Langpin or Wolf soldiers of Oua-chi, Princess of Tien-tcheou (de Mailla, X, 325). 
They were also defeated by a Chinese pirate Mau-hai-fung in Chusan and again in Lihqjiau, 
and in the same year the Chinese authorities managed to introduce dissensions amongst 
the pirates of their own nationality. Su-hai, as evidence of his submission, made Chiir- 
tung and Mayeh irrisoners. but when he presented himself to the Chinese general, he was 
himself arrested and beheaded. Wang-chih, who had been ready^ to submit, now changed 
his mind and resumed hi.s relations with the Japanese {Chin. Repos., XIX, 138-40). In 
1557 Wang-chih was captured. His followers fled southward and plundered in Fokien 
and Kwangtung Provii>ccs until the year 1503, when they were suppressed {China Review, 
III, 60). In 1561 the Japanese had been joined by a Chinese pirate named Seang Wen-Kwa 
with twelve ships, but in the same year they were defeated with a loss of 3,000 men. {China 
Review, XIX, 51). 

139. According to Dalrymplc {Memoir, p. 1) it was in 1557 {see para. 102 above) that 
the Chinese gave Macao to the Portuguese in return for their assistance against a pirate 
Ching-si-law who was besieging Canton. The Portuguese raised the siege and drove 
Chang -.si-law to Macao, where they fought and killed him. Ljungstedt {Port. Sett., p. 12) 
however is of opinion that Macao was given to the Portuguese on account of their pretended 
Inuniliiy and on the bare promise of assistance; against the pirates, and that the story of 
Chang-si-law is really that of the pirate Chin-chi-lung, who flourished about a hundred years 
later, antedated in order to flatter Portuguese pride. Pinto (]). 513) says that the Mandarins 
of Canton handed over Macao to the Portuguese at the request of the country merchants. 3® 

140. In 1563 bad government having caused many Chinese to become outlaws, piracy 
again flourished on the Chinese coast, the Japanese allying them.selves with the Chine.se 
pirate.s3® and rebels. Nevertheless they were defl ated this year and again in 1564 with 
Very heavy loss by Tsi-ki-koiiang, Lieutenant tean ral of Fokien (de .Mailla, X, 325). 

141. In 1564 the Cliiiu .se ,\dmiral Vu-ta-yew met the pirate Lin-tau-kyen (who had 
ized the island of Pon;r-lm), defeated him aftei' a desperate conflict and pursued him to 

Formosa, but returned to China uitlioiit making sure of his death. Liu-tau-kyen is .said 
to have cut the throats of all the inhabitants of the island whom he could catch and to 
have used their blood to eanlii liis leal<y ships. He then set out to attack the province of 
Kwantung, but perished irii>erably (Duhalde, I, flO ; de Mailla, Formosa, 14-15). Ip 1570 
the Japanese pirates raiderl the Chinese coa.st, but were driven off without having done 
much tlamage {China Review, XIX, 51). 


•U Aeoordmg to HouGer {Hist, of Chmn. It, I Hi), tie' .Japanese r.iiit in was dui; to the failure 
of a Cliinc.-e iiieivhant to delivt r goods lor wliich h.s )iad been p.iid by tlic Japanese. 

taria (HI, 31 1) sa^-s simply that the island was ndiabited by robber.s wtio liaras.jcd the mainland 
and that tho Portuguese were allowed to settle at Macao in 1 o.JT as n recoinpenso for clearing them out. 

Boulger (II, 147) gays the Japanese allied themselves with a baud of nhineso phates under one 
Hoangchi ( I Wang-chih. See para. 138 adore). 
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142 . During the reign of the Ming Emperor Kiat-Sing (1522-1507), the Japanese, in 
concert with Chinese pirates, raided the Chinese coasts, having their headquarters at Ki- 
long-chan in the north of Formosa and ill-treating the people of that island so much that 
they deserted the wTst coast and retired into the mountains. The king of the Loo-choo 
Islands, w^hich from the time of Chang-tai-kcou had had a great trade with China and, as 
they lay conveniently betwT-en the two countries, had become the base for commerce between 
them, was accustomed to return to China numbers of people whom the Japanese pirate.s 
had carried off and left in his territory. At last the Japanese Emperor Tai-cosama, pre- 
paratory to an attack on China, determined to annex the islands. About 1010 a Japanc.se 
nobleman from Sat.suma raised a fleet and 3,(X)0 men, and invaded and pillaged them. He 
carried off the .King, but two years later allowed him to return in all honour (Lcitres Edi- 
fiantes, XXIII, 204-207). 

Malaharese. 

143 . In 1563 Hierom Diaz de Mcnezes on his way to Goa was attacked by three Malabar 
paraos (prows) and escaped capture only owing to the fact that he had forty old soldiers on 
board beside his crew'. Sixty Malabars lay dead on his own deck when their fleet gave up 
the fight. The Viceroy complained to the Zamorin of this outrage but was told that they 
were some rebels and whoever met them might punish them.” {See para. 158 below.) He 
therefore sent Dominick dc Mesquita, “ a man of valour and no nice conscience as was re- 
quisite for such an action,” to cruise on the coast of Kharepatam, where, takhig ships by 
twos and threes and killing all the crews to the number of 2,000 men, Mesquita “ filled the 
whole coast with mourning.” In 1564 the Zamorin sent ambassadors to the Viceroy to 
complain, but they were told “ that it was perhaps some Portuguese who was in rebellion 
and that they might punish him. If taken he would do the same.” Before the ambassa- 
dors departed, Mesquita arrived at Goa and w'as immediately arrc.stcd, but when they had 
gone he was released and rewarded (Faria, 11,219-20). Faria (II, 222) says that a “woman 
of a bold spirit and of good repute among her people,” her husband being one of those 
killed in Mesquita’s raids, so excited the peoifle of Cannanore to revenge, that it took the 
Portuguese some years to subdue the coast. 

Arabians, Sanganians, and Malabarese. 

144 . Caesar Frederick, writing in 1565, says that the coasts between Goa, Ormuz 
and Mocha w'cre so infested with corsairs and pirates that only ships which w'l're very w'ell 
appointed or under Portugtiesc convoy were safe from attack, and that all Moor ships which 
did not carry Portuguese passes were liable to capture (Kerr, VH, 149-152). Linschoteu 
(1576-81) says (p. 21) that the Moors trading from Malabar to the Red Sea so resented this 
imposition that they secretly incited the pirates ot the Malabar coast to attack the Portu- 
guese shqjping. These pirates, he says (p. 22), had havens at Chale, Calicut, Cunhalo and 
Panane, from which they so terrorised the coast that the Portuguese were compelled to 
patrol the sea during the whole summer season. Even under such protection (?) hardly 
any but coast trade from port to port managed to exist. In the time of Cmsar Frederick 
it was necessary during the season of the pearl-fishing in the Gull of Manaar for the Portu- 
guese to send galleys or foists to protect the fishermen (Kerr, VH, 167). 

Malabarese. 

145 . In 1566 the people of Funan {i.e., Pounani, Logan, 1, 334) and Fundrccah (i.e., 
Pantalayani Kullam) in 12 grabs attacked a Portuguese carrack laden with rice and sugar 
in sight of Ponnani. In 1568 a fleet of 17 grabs belonging to the same place (the noted 
robber Kuttcc-Pokur was in this fleet) attacked, off Shalceat, a large carrack with 1,000 
Portuguese on board, all of whom with their ship were blown up in the fight. Some time 
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later, in the direction ot Kaeel, they took 22 vessels belonging to the Portuguese and their 
allies, laden with rice and carrying three small elephants. In 1569 Kuttee-Pokur sailed 
with six grabs into the river near Mungiloor (Mangalore), fired part of the fortifications and 
took a small galleot wdthout .suffering any lo.ss. On his return he fell in with a fleet of nearly 
50 Portuguese galleots and he and every one of his men w'cre killed (Zainu’ddin, pp. 172-3). 
In the same year (1569) the Malabar coast was inte.sted with pirates, of whom one only, 31 
(,'anatale, is named by Faria. (II, 242, 268.) Don George de Menezes pursued some into the 
river of Kharepatam and himself boarded a galley on which there were 180 Moors, who 
fought until all but two were killed — a father and his son. Rather than surrender, the father 
killed his son and, .stabbing himself, leaped overboard (Faria, II, 296). 

146. In 1570, whilst the Portuguese were besieging Chaul, a fleet of 21 sail under Gati- 
proca Markar38 was sent out by the Zamorin and passed unnoticed through the Portuguese 
fleet. Gatiproca landed a reinforcement of 1,000 musketeers, but failing in an attempt 
with fircship.s on the Portuguese fleet, stole out of the harbour by night and, at the sugges- 
tion of the Queen of Mangalore, made an attempt to surpri.se and scale the Portuguese fort 
there. The Commandant’s servants aroused by the noise which the Malabars made in 
raising the ladder, threw out a heavy chest of silver which broke it. The storming party 
thereupon fled, carrying the chest with them to their ships. Whilst passing Cannanore, 
Catiproca met with a fleet under Don James do Menezes and was utterly routed. He him- 
self was killed, his nephew Cutialc taken prisoner and the chest of silver recovered (Faria, 
11, 313-4). 

Malays. 

147. From 1567 to 1585 Mansur Shah reigned in Acheen. He was an inveterate 
enemy of the Portuguese and made a series of unsuccessful attacks upon Malacca in 1568, 
1569, 1572, 1573, 1574, 1575 and 1582 (Begbic, p. 46). 

Malabarese. . 

148. In 1576 ten galleys of Malabar pirates pillaged the town of Thana, a little to the 
north of Bombay, and stole the great bell of the Cathedral while the people were celebrat- 
ing the Feast of Expectayao (Edw'ardcs, p. 79). This appears to have been one of the 
exploits of the Elder Kunhale, for Faria says (HI, 76) that he took many Portuguese ships 
and, amongst other exploits, plundered “ Thana in the Island of Salsete near Bacaim,” 
taking the oi3i)ortuuity of doing it when “ those who should defend it were at the Devotions 
of the Holy Week ”, fclo much trouble was caused by these freebooters that every year 
the Portuguese used to send out on cruise two fleets known respectively as the Fleet of the 
North and the Fleet of the South. Gcmelli Careri tells us that the Malabar pirates were 
now a mixed crew of Moors, Gentiles (i.e., Hindus), Jews and Christians and that the Arabs 
soon follow'ed their example (Churchill’.s Voyages, IV, 213). 

149. Between 1571 and 1573 Kunhale the Elder (son or nephew of Pate Markar) then 
a resident of Kurichchi, obtained the Zamorin 's permission to build a fort at Patupatta- 
nam, 77 leagues from Goa and 33 from Cochin, which was afterwards known as Kunhale ’s 
fort or Marcaire Costc {i.e., Marakkar Kotta) at the mouth of the Kotta River (Pyrard, II, 
510, App. C). 

150. In 1577 the Portuguc.se, under Don Paulo do Lima Pereira, attacked Dabul. 
Tlio I) ' jifged called in the assistance of two Malabar pirates, Curtale and Mandaviraj,with 
live galleys, but this fleet with five of their own vessels was defeated by the Portuguese, 
only one ship escaping (Faria, II, 363). Danvers (II, 59) gives the date as 1579. 

Unless the Moor Murimiyo, who was killed in light with the Portuguese, was also a pirato (Faria, 
11 } 242 ). 

1 .S tins Kutti Pokur {see para. 145 above) 
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Japanese and Chinese. 

151. In 1572 the Japaue.se attempted to renew friendly relations with Korea and .were 
allowed to land at Fusan, on condition that any Japane.se who landed elsewhere should be 
treated as pirate.s (Murdoch, II, 307). 

152. In 1571 the Spani.sh had taken possession of Manila and founded the colony of 
that name (Zuniga, I, 114 ; Burney, I, 292). In 1574, during the Governorship of Guido 
do Labazorris, they narrowly escaped losing it to a Chinese pirate named Limahon. 
This man was a native of the province of Cu 3 rtan, where he coniinanded a band of robbers. 
Being driven out by the Governor, he betook himself to sea and collected a fleet of some 
forty ships. Attacking another pirate named Ventoquian, he defeated him and added fifty- 
five of his ships to his own. This exploit attracted the renewed attention of the authori- 
ties, and the Governor of Cuytan collected a force of 130 ships and 40,000 men with which 
to crush him. Unable to stand against so large a force, Limahon set sail for the Philippines 
{Ambasaades Memorables, p. 171). Surpiising the Spaniards, he quickly drove their small 
garrison into the fort of Manila and would have taken it, had it not been relieved by Cap- 
tain .Juan de Salzedo from Vigan, who had seen his fleet passing and guessed its objective. 
Limahon had with him a force of 2,000 soldiers under his Japanese Lieutenant Sioco (Zuniga, 
I, 136). Sioco was killed in the attack on the fort, and this so discouraged the pirates that 
Limahon was forced to re-embark and take refuge in the river Pangashima. Omoncon, 
the Chinese Achniral, now arrived with his ships and, with his assistance, the Spaniards 
burned Limahon’s fleet, but Limahon managed to escape to a desert island. Some 
accounts say that he died there of fever, others that he escaped to Formosa. Anyhow he 
was no more heard of (de Morga, Philippine Islands, p. 21 n., Ambassades Memorables ; 
Mendoza, Hist, of China, 1, Ixxi). The attack on Manila was repulsed on the 30th Nov- 
ember, which is the Feast of Saint Andrev/. The Spaniards therefore ascribed their escape 
to that Saint and celebrated that day as a festival, at any rate as late a.s the year 1838 
(Chinese Repos., VH, 290-291). 

153. In 1575 the pirate Taocay, an enemy of Limahon and friend of Ventoquian, 
ravaged the coast of Chincheo (Mendoza, II, 97) and the Japanese occupied Chusan. In 
1579 they took the Pe.scadores Islands in the Formosa Channel. Tien-pak in Quantung 
and .some places in Fokicn, and made many raids during the next twelve j'ears. They are 
■said to have indulged greatly in drunkenness and debauchery. Their custom was, when 
they liad sacked a place, to .set it on fire and to retire under the cover of the smoke and con- 
fusion. Their military discipline wa.s of the strictest. All booty was scrupulously surren- 
dered to the chief, who distributed it according to the merit of the fighting forces. Pri- 
soner taken in battle were treated with gnat severity, but the people living in the neigh- 
bourhood of the strongholds occupied by the Japanese w'ere so kindly treated that they 
readily furnished the information which the pirate.s required for their raids (Osborn, 
Cruise in Japanese Waters : Chin. Repos., XIX. 135-206). 

154. Sir Humphrey Gilbeit (North-West Pas.setge, 1576, Hakluyt, VII, 195) says : — 
'■ The great and dangerous piracy in these [/,e , the (^hina] sea.s no man can be ignorant of 
that listeth to read the Japonish and East Indian historie. " It was, in fact, the state of 
thing.s above deserib. d which, in part, accounted for the various efforts made to discover 
an alternative and safer iivute to China. 

Malabarese. 

155. In 15X0 Portugal came under the same crown a.s Spam, an event which greatly 
wcakenfil t lie prestige of the Portuguese in India and at the .same time exposed their trade 
and settlements to the hostility of the Dutch and English. 

156. In 15S1 .Matthias de Albuquerque destroyed some pirate galleys in the river 
Kharepatam near Goa and, pursuing their erews ashore, btirnetl all the coastal villages 
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(Faria. Ill, 2, mentions Conlete and Capocate) which gave them shelter (Danvers, II, 26). 
In the same year Gonzalo Vaz de Camoens with four ships followed a rich Gujarati vessul 
to the Xegrai.s, Two of his ships were taken by JIalabar pirates, but with the other two 
he captured a rich ship of Achin, laden with auuuunitiou and such an amount of valuable 
booty that when brought on board his own .ships the latter would have sunk, had he not 
f.ii'ced his men to throw' a quantity of it overboard (Faria, II, 369). 

157. In 1583 six Portuguese were taken prisoners in an unsuccessful attack on Kuo- 
luie's fort by Don Giles James Mascarenha.',, and one ol these was taken to Kunhale, a 
man of exti’aordinary strength, ' who at one stroke cut him in two ” (Faria, III, 13 ; Py- 
lard, II. 511 ; Danvers, II, 51. 112-116). 

158. In 1584 the Portuguese concluded a peace with the Zamorin, the nominal 
,,i)vereigu of the ^lalabar pirate chiefs and communities, and received permission to erect 
a fort at Panana, ten miles from Calicut, in order to keep them in check, for the Zamorin 
liypocritiGally pretended (.see para. 143 above) that “ they were sea-rovers and were subject 
neither to him nor to any one el,-,e. ' For this reason when requested to punish the people 
of Sanguiseeo, twelve miles from Goa, ho refused, and told the Viceroy, Don Francisco Mas- 
carenhas, that he might do .so himself. As far as I can make out, these were the subjects 
of the Hindu Xaik of Sangameshwar, who had a fort at Jaygad at the mouth of the San- 
gameshwar River. ^9 An expedition against them in 1583 under the Viceroy’s nephew Don 
Juliano (Don Giles Yauez de Mascareuhas, Faria, III, 18) was defeated in consequence of 
the indi,sciplme of the young Portuguese gentlemen volunteers, and Don Juliano was killed. 
A second expedition in 1584 or 1585 under the Viceroy's cousin Don Jeronimo, assisted by 
the troops of the King of Bijapur wa-s successful, and the pirate stronghold was destroyed. 
The Naik was restored to his throne on promise of amendment (Faria, III, 18, 21 ; 
Linschoten, I, 92, 143 ; Bomb. Gaz., X, 341 ; XV, ii, 119). 

159 . About 1586 Kunhale sent many pirate vessels to sea and took many Portuguese 
prisoners. Some of these, it is said, were saved from starvation in prison by the fact that 
a mouse Jiaving made a hole through the wall of their dungeon into a room in which rice 
was stored, sufficient rice fell through every night for them to live on. One of the prisoners, 
Emmanuel de Olivera, was beheaded tor refusing to turn Muhammadan (Faria, III, 38). 

160 . In 1589 a Portuguese ves.sel meeting with some pirate, s of Cangane on the 
Malabar coast ‘‘ pursued them with scoffs, scorning to take up arms against them, and they 
turning upon the galley, entered it and put all the men to the sword” (Faria, III, 62). 
In the same year two Portuguese galleys were attacked in the River Kharepatain by the 
famous Moor Cost am uza (Cou.-^ty Mous.sey, Pyrard, 1,352), nephew and Admiral of Kunhale, 
and escaped only by the uuexpeeteJ retirement of the enemy. Costamiiza, in command of 
;i .squatlron variously estimated at 14 or 22 galleys, soon became absolute on the coast, and 
took several Portuguese ^hip.s mcluding a rich ve.ssel from China, the crew of which they 
killed, but which they eoukl not jilunder as she caught lire. This disa.ster ruined many 
i>f the merchants of Ck)a, Owing to bad weather, the pirates were unable to regain 
Calicut and so went to G'eylou, wliere they concluded an alliance with the King of Jaffna- 
);atam, who agreed to assist them with land forces agaiiast the Portuguese and provided 
them with a refuge in the Strait.s of Manaar, from which they could intercept ship* 
trading with Bengal, Pegu and the Mohiecas. Andreas Hurtado Mendoza was .sent with a 
fleet to attack them. On hi^. way he took two rich .ships from Mecca, and in October 
.surpri.sed and destroyed the pirate licet at the month of the River Cardiva in Ceylon 
(I’et. Jauriei, Tlusuaran, 1, 4s9 ; Faria, III, 65 ; Ribeii'o, L'eylon., p, 79 ; Danvers, II, 85). 

laria (11, 324) jneations the destruction ol the Naik of Sanguicer's town in 1571 by Don 
C*(*oi'gc do Menoses, 
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161 . In 1593 the annual ship coming from Java, with only 14 Portuguese among the 
crew, wag beset almost in sight of Goa by 14 Malabar vessels. After a defence lastino- three 
days and three nights, all the Portuguese were killed, but one of the eiYw. a Java islander, 
set the ship on fire, so that the enemy got little benefit from her (Faria. ITT. 73 ; ^ee para, 
ICO above). 

Chinese. 

162 . Geronimo Roman, writing in 1584, .says that, at that time, the tlhinese Govern- 
ment had an arsenal on the island of Lintao near Macao, to which wa.s attached a fleet, but 
that the latter, though consisting of a large number of boats, wa.s armed only with small 
iron guns, and that when even as many as a hiindivd of thc.se war boats managed to sur- 
round a single consair, they did not dare to come toclo.se quarters without first resorting to 
some such device as that of blinding the enemy hj- throwing powdered lime into the air 
from windward (Mendoza, I, Ixvix ; -see parn-i. 343, 358 helov). 

Turks and Arabians. 

163 . In 1586 two ships bonnd from Chaul to the Red Sea, with goods belonging to 
Portuguese merchants, were taken by two Turkish galleys which had been built at Suez 
and now began to do much damage in the Red Sea. These galley.s defeated a small Por- 
tuguese fleet under Rny Gonsalvez de Camara and took Pate and Brava on the coast of 
Melinda in Africa. Gon.salvez's lieutenant. Pedro Homen Pereira, was al-o defeatcel in an 
attack upon a pirate stronghold at Xioolu on the Arabian coast, after a fight in which a 
gallant Dutch trumpeter lost his life in a desperate attempt to save tlte Portuguese ensign, 
which its hearer had thrown down in order to n>ake his e.scape (Linsehoten. T, 92). Colonel 
Miles (p. 178) says that in 1580 or 1581 (Faria, II. 370, says 15Sl) some galleys were equipped 
at Aden (by the Wall of Aden Dame.s, p. 2fi) under command of a freebooter, Moer 
Ali Beg. He left Aden in August 1580 or 15S1 and plundered Muscat, the Portuguese 
fleeing to Matara, a league distant, where tlrey were kindly treated. Then, suf^ported by 
all the Arab traders, he betook himself to piracy on the African coa^t and took many 
places from the Portuguese. On the 5th March 1589 he was taken prisoner at Mombassa 
by Thome de Souza Coutinho, who stormed his fort, killed over 70 Turks and took many 
prisoners, besides liberating many Christians. Coutinho sent him to Lisbon, where he 
died after having become a Christian (Faria, III, 31, 59-61). 

Portuguese and Japanese. 

164 . In 1570 the Portugue.se had di.scoverecl the harbour of Naga.saki and had been 
allowed to make use of it for the purposes of trade (.l.s. Sor. aj Japan, Tran.'i., IX, 129). 
They took advantage of this privilege to introduce priests who began to proselytize and to 
interfere with the civil authority, which created so much disturbance that, on the 25th 
July 1587, the Japanese ordered all the Portuguese religious to leave the country, though 
they permitted trade to continue (Murdoch, II, 243). This arrangement, however, was not 
sufiSeient. The Japanese converts behaved with such insolence towards the CJovernmcnt that 
they provoked a series of massacres between 1590 and 1593 and again in 1596 (Ivaempfer, 
II, 52, 54), and a general ho.stilitjGoward.s their Portuguo.se patrons. In 1597 a Portugue.se 
sliip was purpo,sely wrecked by the Japanese pilot in the harbour of Hurado (Firando or 
Hirado), inthe Province of Toza. As in India, Japane.se custom gave all wrecks to the king 
and the cargo was therefore confiscated and no redress was obtainable (de Morga, p. 84). 

Japanese. 

165 . In 1588 Korea oSered to renew friendly relations with Japan, provided that the 
latter would deliver up the Korean runaways who acted as guides to the Japane.si' pirates. 
In 1589 Sa Wha-dong, the leader of these runaways, and three, Japanese pirale.- were 
surrendered at Seoul and immediately executed (Murdocli, 11, 307). 
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166. In 1599-1600 sis ships manned by Japanese corsairs from Safcsnma went out 
to plunder Chinese and other ships trading to Manilla (de Morga, 148). 

Malabarese. 

167. On the Jlalabar Coast, between Ceylon and Goa, the Portuguese trade was harass- 
ed at this time by the Nair.s. Of thc.se Nairs, Fitch, who wa3 in Cochin from the 22nd March 
to November 1.589, .say.s The Nairs, which be under the King of Samorin, which be 
Malabar.s, have always wars with the Porlugals The King has alway.s peace with them 
blit his people go to the sea to robbe and steale. Their chief captaine i.s called Cogi Alii 
[Khwaja Ali], he hath three ca.^tle.s under him. When the Portugals complainc to tlie King, 
lie .sayeth he doth not .send them out ; but he consenteth that they go. They range all the 
coast frcjiii Ceylon to Goa, and go by foure or five parowes [prow.s] or boats together, and 
have in them fifty or three .score men and boord pre.sently [i.e., immediateh^]. They do 
much liarme on that coast and take every yere many foists flight galley.s] and boats of the 
Pfiitugab. 5Iany of the.se people be Moores. This King’s countrey beginneth twelve 
leagnes from Cochin and reacheth neere unto Goa.” (Fitch in Hakluyt. V', 502 ; Bomb. 
Gin.. X\’. ii, 119; Ryley’s Fitch, p. 187; Foster, Early Travels, p. 65.) 

168. In 1595 Mufianimad Kiinhale Markar succeeded hi.s uncle Pate Markar and 
liui.shfd the fort of Padepatam, which he .strongly fortified. In the pride of his power he 
as, Slimed the title of ‘ King and Loril of the Indian Seas ’ and began to plunder the Mala- 
bais a.s well as the Portuguese. In defiance of the Zamorin, who hitherto had .shared his 
booty, hi' cut off the tail of one of his elephants and indecently mutilated one of his Nairs. 
The Zamorin accordingly agreed with the Portugue.se to effect his destruction. In 1597 
liUis de Silva ravaged the Island of the Sanganes (i.e., coast of Kathiawar) tor harbouring 
the pirates and, near Chaiil, without the loss of a single man, took a galleot with a crew of 
200 men coiiinianded by Kunlude’s nephew (Faria, III, 97). In 1598 the Portuguese 
and the Zamorin blockaded Padepatam by sea and land. In the fir.st assault, though Kun- 
hali' lost many' men of note, the Portiigiie.se alone lo.st three hundred men and were forced 
to retire. This was, nezt to the defeat of Ruy Gonsales de Camara at Ormuz, the great- 
e.st disgrace that hail ever befallen the Portuguese arms in Asia (Faria, III, 30, 105). So 
plea.sed uas Kunhale with this success, that he assumed the title of ‘ Defender of the .Muham- 
madan Faith and Conruu ror (or Expellcr) of the Portuguese.’ But in March 1600 Hurtado 
and the Zamorin forced him to .surrender on the mere promise of his life. “ He accord- 
ingly mareheil mit, having a black veil on his head and carrying his sword downward, 
which he suiTendercd to the Zamorin, who immediately handed it to Hurtado.” He was 
about oO year,-- of age, of low stature but (see [tara. 157 above) strong and well made. He 
and lus nephew Cinalc (Chinale and Cotiale, Pyrard. II, .523) with 40 pri.soners of note were 
well treated so long as they wen- on board the fleet, but when they arriverl at Goa, some of 
them were torn in piece.s by the rabble, and Kunhale and his nephew were jmblicly beheaded, 
“ so that the Government and the mob went hand in hand to commit murder and a flagrant 
breach of faith.’ Before his death he was asked if he would become a Christian, but being 
inforimd that conversion would not save his life, he preferred to die a Muhammadan 
(de Couto, XIV, 63 ; Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, 61 ; Faria, III, 76-7 ; 97-116 ; Danvers, II, 112). 
The murder of Kunhale by' th” Portuguese vas never forgiven by iiisMoplah countrymen. 

More than fifty years later a rock off tlm .shore, perhaps that called in English times 


tno cnrmiiuiiuri 


fji A.D. aiuba. King tjf Spain, liaviii;^ tukt-n Xisinos iirul cuptured I’aul, 
the cit>, h’f and bin chiefb were bronqht into the eity, the otiu'rs carried on camehs, but “ Paul in the 
midst of tdieni barefoot '*d, w nli a r potvn of blark h-at her on his lu-ad, instead of that of gold ho had aspired 
o , a I thoir bt'ards lou^ and ttunr hoatls shaved ” fFaria, Hist, of Portwjal, p. 1 01). When Orsini and 

■no^r • 7 **^ for atteniptina to murder Napoleon III in 1858, they wero led out to execution cw 

V^rncxdes with black veils about their heads. 
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‘ Sacrifice Rock ’ (see para. 78 above) was still known as Kuniiale’s Rock and the Kotta River 
long continued to be the principal nest of the corsairs," who, friendly to the Dutch and 
English, continued to work havoc upon the waning commerce of Goa ” (Pyrard, II, 527). 
Pyrard tells us (I, 351) that in a house which ho visited in 1608 (jjrobably in Kottakal) 
there were pictures of Kunhale’s exploits, airdthe Malabar Gazetteer says that these exploits 
and those of others of his family are the subject of many popular ballads. Pyrard says 
that Kunhale left a son named Mareara (? Marakkar) who was greatly respected by the 
people of Malabar. He declarc.s that, whatever may have been asserted by the Zamorin, 
the Malabarese pirates had a perfect understanding with him, paying him tribute, and 
being supplied by him when necessary with loans which they repaid with interest. They 
were chiefly Muhammadans, but welcomed any one who cared to join them, whilst they 
forced nobody. They ordinarily had fleets of 80 to 100 galleys (the latter they called pndos) 
and with them they harassed the trade between Diu and the south. Before they embarked 
they chose a chief, for the term of the voj'age only, and made vows to give a certain pro- 
portion of their booty to the poor and to the priests (see para. 35 above). At sea they preyed 
not only on the Portuguese but on everybody, including their own countrymen and oven 
their own relatives, considering it unlucky to pass by anj-thing thrown in their way by 
Fortune.^- Before fighting they took betel, anti upon it swore fidelity to each other. 
When they took Indian prisoners they merely plundered them, letting them go with their 
ships and heavy cargo. Though on land they traded peaceably with the Portuguc.so, at 
sea they were their mortal enemies, and if victorious they killed or ransomed their prison- 
ers. When overpowered, they ran their vessels along.^ide the enemy and tried to sink her 
with theinselve.s. On the other side, the Portugue.se offered rewards tor each man captured 
and sent their prisoners to the galleys'*^ for life without any hope of redemption. 

169. In the Nair territory, says Pyrartl (I, 338, 344), there were four chi d pyratical 
ports, viz,, Moutiiigue between Cannanore and (Jalicut (where the King resided with his two 
chief pirates, Mousscy Caca andMe.star t'ogniali, and a third, the commander of his galleys, 
called Cou.sty Hamede, the most feared of all tiie corsairs ,A the coast), Chombale towards 
Cannanore, Badak towards Calicut, and finally, Caugelott ■ near Barcclore. The pirat .s 
had to pay customs and other duties to the Nair King as «cll as the presents due to the 
Zamorin. 

170. Mon.sieur Henri Defeyues de Monfart, who was m .Malabar about 1(308-9, .savs 

that the people of that country ' arc exceeding black but yet not curled, flat-nosed or great 
lipt as the negroe.s be. neveitheless uith as good faces as any in all Europe. They an- 
Mahometans and valiant, although they are somewhat of a savage inclination i’,n'l would 
never come to composition with the Portugal but delight th -ms' lves to be .it variance with 
all their neighbours . . . iMeanwhile I was there they timk 100 caravels from the Portugals. 

And when they take any prisoner who Ijy chance hath hi.s garments cut or jag’d, they say 
he did tcare them of purpose, knowing they shoukl once be theirs, and knock him on the 
head with staves ” (Somers, Colin. <>J Trarl'i, 111, 337) On his return to Eurojie de Monfart 
was imprisoned for four years at Lisbon, the Viceroy of Goa having sent warning that he 
was ■■ an undertaking man, who had exactly viewed all those emintries |(.c., India to (,'hina] 
and could do much hurt to the King [of 8pain| their master, by the aeipiaintances and 

*1 .Ac’cordiiiy to the .Ua/a6ar CrOifUcer (p. 13."), tho Manikkar.s had I ransferrod their allegiance from 
tlio Zaiuorin to the Raja of liadattaiiad after the murder of Kuuiiale. 

12 European pirates made the same e.^cuse for attacking their own eountia men 8pe Captain (!porge 
Roberts, Four Voyages. 1722, p. 5.7-50, 

13 0. Dellon (Inquisition at Goa, p. 149) saj s that as the I’ortugueso had no galleys in their Marine, 
prisoners condomued to the galleys were shut up in a prison at Lisbon known as The Galley. I presume 
therefore that a form of imprisonment is here referred to. 
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intelligence I had of them, if ever I could come among the French, English or Hollanders ” 
[Ibid.. 312-3). tMlliani Finch say^ that in ICOS the Malabars took or sunk 60 Portuguese 
vesseh-,, captured an Ormuz .ship and 3 frigates. Soon after they took 16 out of a fleet of 
2d vt s.stls from Cixhin and had dO frigates and galleot.s out on oruise. In January 1609 
they took 30 rich frigcte'. bound for Diu. They are good .soldiers and carry in eaoh frigate 
100 sohliers and in their galleots 200 ’’ (Foster, Early Travels, p. 129). 

Portuguese and Spanish. 

171. Ta IdOS a kinrl of filibustering expedition, consisting of Spaniards and Portuguese 
a>'.i^ted by tlm Jap.ruesc re,sidents, re.stored to his throne the rightful king of Cambodia, 
but in IdOO a Malay Mus.sulman, Oeune Lacasamana, supported by the Cambodia manda- 
rins and the King'.s stepmother, excited a counter-revolution and killed the Portuguese 
leaders. Captains Bla.s Ruys de Hernan Gonzales and Diego Belloso, together with a number 
of their eompatriot.s, Spaniards axul Japanese. De Morga remarks: — “Neither did Bias 
Riiy,s dc Hernan Gonzak,-. and Diego Belloso deserve to enjoy the fruits of the labour of their 
expedition and victorie.s, ^ince they were changed into a disastrous and cruel death when 
it appeared that tiicy lield them most .-.eciire and assured to them, for their designs and 
pretension-, were not .^o adjusted to the obligations of conscience as they ought to have 
been ” (do Morga, 92-93). 

172. The import.s of silver from Mexico to the Philippines for trade with China caused 
the Chinese to .suppose that it was procured from mines in the Philippinc.s themselves. The 
Spanish being suspicious of a Chinese attack on this account, in 1603 made an indiscriminate 
massacre of the Chiue.se in the islands (Brinkley. X, 17s ). 

173. In 1013 t!ie Poriugue.se seizeil four of the Imperial (Mughal) ships, one of which 
was the Etmawe, sakl to be carrying ' three millions of treasure and two women bought 
for the Great 3Iogul,‘’ and in the cargo of which the mother of Jahangir held a large interest. 
This act of piracy led to war (Ormi. Hist. Fray., p. 346 : Smith, Hist, of India, p. 380 ; 
see paras. 210. 2lu below). 

Malays. 

174 In 1399 tlic Spainc.rds hating given up tiieir >ettknient at Caldera in Mindanao, 
till' Jolo men ami tlic people of Buaaliajcii armed a number of vessels ' to nialtc an expe- 
(iiiioii ag unst i he e.ja-t.-, of Pintado to plunder and make captive-s.' They were joined by 
tlif jK'ojile of Tamjiaean anel niustcrt<.t 50 ve.'<.sels with more than 3,1*00 men. They plun- 
dered t’anay anel ntli' t i.dand.s, caryviiig oil much bootj' and 800 Christian eajitives. In 
1600 th'v attacked liic .s'pani.^h .-.ettlcmcnt at Arevalo, but were rl'pul.^ed with great los.s 
though the .bpani-li I'cnimaiider, Captain Juan Garcia, tell in the fight, a victim tci his own 
rcckk.^, courage (dc Morga. 141). This is tin- lir.st iiislaiicc 1 have come across of the Malays 
raiding for slave.'. 

175. In 1602 the .Spaniards ..cut <in expedition Irom Manila to Jolo to check tlm 
(iii'.uvof the inhaliitunt' and that oflhe Mindanaoans. but it returned nnsucees.sful in 1603. 
lit Mindanaedii.' indeed raideil more ftveh', attacking Luzon it'clf and capturing ti number 
i f pii'onei', atiiong whom were uitiny Spamanls. .Sonn of tliC'C they allowed to go on 
|iai-(,!- to Mautla to ubttiin (Ivir ransoms. At l.ist ilie Vhei-roy managed to eollecl a fleet, 
which j)ui tliciu 111 flight, the pirate boats ligditeiiing them.seh'es by throwdrig into the sea 
U'liid' and eaptive.s. 'O ;us to run more swiftly' (dc Morga, p. 213) 

Chinese 

176 in tlu \eai itjtui tlie Ghme.'c [liiate Lituig-pnulitiu, who belonged to the I'ankia. 
"1 i’iuuihu (i.t., the Lu.iling) ilace and was m alliance with the Japaneae, wa.s defeated 
and killed by the Guveiuor-Geiicral Ghiu-Sui. i.ne hundred vessels being sunk in the fight 
and 1,600 pirates killed or drowned. For this success ‘ the Emperor ordered a thanksgiving. 
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himself sacrificing at the high altars and in the temples, proclaimed a victory throughout 
the Empire and received the congratulations of his Court ” (Chin. Repos., XIX, 148). 

Portuguese and Arakanese. 

177. Suice the advent of the Portuguese, many European ad venture r.s had entered 
the service of the native princes. As a rule, such men as entered the service of the chiefs 
on the Ti'est coast of India never acquired much influence with their emploj'crs, but on the 
eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal these adventurers were a very different class of men. Such 
men were constantly to be found in the .service of the Princes of Cambodia, Siam, Burma 
and Arakan. It is with those serving in Arakan that we are particulaily concerned, for 
from them and their followers originated a mixed force of free-booters, who harassed the 
lower provinces of Bengal for more than a hundred and fifty years. The country at the 
mouths of the Ganges from the Hugh to Arakan, at the end of the sixteenth century, though 
nominally subject to the Mughal, was held by local chiefs who were practically independent. 
The best known of these were (1) Kcdar Rai of Sripur who recovered Sandwip from the 
Mughals, twice defeated the King of Arakan and was finallj- defeated and killed by the 
officers of Raja Man Singh, the Mughal Governor from 1580 to 160C ; (2) Ramchandra Rai, 
whose headquarters were at Bakia or Chandradwipa in the south-east of the Bakarganj 
District, “a Gentile of an excellent disposition, ubo is particularly fond of shooting with a 
gun ” (Fitch, in Kerr, VII, 472, cte.). wlio with his son Ivirtinarayan expelled the Farangis 
from the mouths of the Alegna and whose alliance was courted by the Nanab of Dacca 
(Campos, p. 81. describes him as a friend of the Portuguese) ; and (3) Pratapaditya of Jessore, 
the ■■ hero of the Sunderbunds,’' who e.stablished a kind of naval station in Chandikan or 
Saugor, and was eventually defeated and captured by Raja Man Singh (Mukherji, Inrfian 
Shippitig and the Imp. Gaz.). .Mr. O'Malley (24 Parganns, Gaz., j). 27) vrite.s: — " A halo 
of legend attaches to Pratapaditya, who is rcgardi'd by Bengali Hindu.s a national hero.’’ 
His father Bilrramaditya .settled in Je.ssore at Lswaripur, but Pratapaditya removed his 
headquarters to Dhuiughat and "extended the limits of hi.- kingdom by conquest, till all 
the surrounding countiy acknowledged his rule. He declared hiiusclf independent of the 
Mughal Emperors, and such was Ins power and prowess that he defeated, one after the 
other, the Imperial general.? sent against him." At la.st. however, he was surprised by the 
otficers of Raja Man Singh and made ju-isoiier. Toe.scape from further di.?gracc he poksoued 
himself. Pratapaditrav is the “King of Chandeean mentioned by Jesuit writers. 

178. As the King of Arakan wa? the natural enemy of the Mughals. it i? prol),ibIr 
that, at any rate, the first and third of the above-mentioned chiefs entertained some kind of 
relation with him and wen' acijuainted with his u.se of Portuguese mfreenaries. in fact 
Kedar Rai had some of the latter in his own s<nvice, for when, about 1002, he made liim.self 
jna.stcr of the i.sland of Sandwip, he placed it in the charge of a Portugue.se named Domingo 
(darvalho. The latter, finding himself not strong enough to hold the islazid with his own 
forces, obtained assistance from his fellow countryman, Emanuel da Matto.s, who w as in the 
service of the King of Arakan. Apparently he gave him 2 >ari of the island which da Matto.s 
placed untler his dcquity, a Moot named Fateh Khan. In ihi.s condition affairs icmained 
until IbtH) or Ifil'T when da Matto.s died. X. B. Campos (p, (17) savs that Carvalho and da 
Matto.s retook Saiiilwij) in lfiu2 from the .Mughals, who had taken it from Kcdar Rai. The 
latter when driven trom Sandwip took refuge at Sripur and was treacherou.slv murdered 
by Pratapaditya about IfiOo (ibid., pp. 73, 82). 
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179. About ibUO Salvatior Kilseira da Housa,. a Portuguese, and Pdippo de Brito e 
Nicole (born at Lisixm but of French origin) obtained command of the army of the King 
of Pegu. When da Sousa hatl made his fortune he retired to Portugal, leaving Nicote in 
onnimand at Siriain. On da Mattos’ death Nicote thought it a good opportunity to .seize 
Dianga in Arakan, with the help of the Portuguese living there. Early in 1607 (Faria, 
III, 154), before he could make his attempt, the King discovered the plot and anticipated 
him by killing all the Portuguese in the place upon whom he could lay hands. Fateh Khan 
also, seeing that the Portuguese in S'andwip could no longer expect assistance from their 
eountrj-mon in Arakan, massacred his late allies and, feeling himself absolutely secure, as- 
sumed the uiagnilicent title of ‘ Fateh Khan, by the grace of God, Lord of Sandwip, shed- 
der of Christian blood and De.stroyer of the Portuguese nation ’ (Faria, III, 155), His 
triumph was short-lived. The few Portuguese who had escaped from the massacre at 
Dianga, some 80 men with ten .small .ships, having no other resource, turned pirates. It 
was absolutely necessary to exterminate them before they could gather force. Fateh Khan 
therefore attacked them otf the I.sland of Dakhin iShahbagpur with 40 ships, on board of 
which there were 600 Moors, but the Portugue.se were desperate men and skilful sailors, and 
Fateh Khan va.s defeated au<l killed. The fugitives now cho.se as their chief, fir.st Estevao 
Palmeyro, who refused the command on the ground of their piratical behaviour (Faria, III, 
156 ; Campos, ]). 83), and then one .Xcba.stiao Gonzalez Tibao, a man of obscure origin, born 
near Lisbon (Faria, HI, 154). WTth the assistance of the King of Bacala (? Ram Chandra 
Kai) in 1609, he made himself master of Kaudwip, and formed an army of 1,000 Portuguese 
and 2,000 well armed natives. 200 hor.^e, and a fleet of )S0 ve.^sels. With thc.so he made 
himself ,so formidable that the Mughal Governor of Bengal wa.s forced to fix his headcpiartcrs 
at Dacca for the better protection of his province. On the other hand, he quickly corapo.sed 
liisCjuarrcl with the King of Arakon, and is said to hav(.- married his sister {sre Campos, 
p. 85). In 1610, in alliance with his brother-in-law, ho invaded Bengal, but the King 
liiiving been defeated on laud, Gonzales treachej'ou.sly -eized his fleet and ravaged the 
coast of Arakan. Having now made himself enemies on all sides, he thought it expedient 
to place hiniself under the protection of the Portuguese Viceroy. This having been promised, 
m 1615 lie, with a Portugue.sc fleet under Don Francis de .Meneses Roxo, invaded Arakan 


Imt wa.s defeated, Ro.xo himself being killed m the light, and in 1616 the King made 
himself master ot Sandsvi;), reducing Gonzales to the miserable condition from which he had 
sprung. '.So. ’ says Faria (II, 228), his .sovereignty pas.sed like a shadow; his pride 
was hiimliled and hi.s villainies punished ' (Campos, ji. 1.55). Meanwhile, in 1615, Nicob' 
had been forced to surrender .Siriam to the King ot Ava, he and his felloiv PoiTuguc.se 
lieing taken (irisoiii I's mid impaled 

180. From thi' time ouu.u'd'. tin (lii.ites otS-oidaip, ulnther .\rakam .'C (ceuerallv 
known iis Maglis) or f’ort iigie-se. wne iioiiiinally subjects the Kmg of .Viakan, For an- 
other titty years tlmy eontimnd to terrorize Benual , Beveridge, Bnbirgrn}}; 

Chillwjiivu (In-. . Daiiviis, II. |-tg-7, !6U-2 I7!)-'<I). So miieli w-tc they feared by tiie 

Muhaiiiuiudaiis that Shih.dmddin Talisl, asserts iliat om- Inuidied of the .Mughal ve.s.sel.s 
would flee at the sight of fmir I’oitugue.se mid that no Governor before Shaista Khan would 
uudi iTake the task ot their siqiiu-essioii (t Vo/hg/o//;/ (Utz.) By Portuguese boats is hero 
probably meant pirate boats conimanded by Portugue.s,- captains, with Arakane.se or half 
caste ci( ws. Bernier tells us that in small and other light galley.s they plundered the whole 
coast of Bengal and carried away whole towns, a.ssemblie.s, imuk. t.s,' feasts and vvcdding.s 
of the poor Gentiles and others of that country, making women slavea, great and small, with 
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strange cruelty and burning all that they could not carry away.’’ Hence many islands, 
once well-peopled, were now deserted. The old people were .sold by the pirates to their 
relatives, the younger they kept as rowers, forcing them to become Chri.stians, or .sold them 
as slaves to the Portuguese of Goa, Ceylon, St. Thome or Hugh. • bragging that they made 
more Christians in one year than all the Mis.sionarie.^ in India in ten. ’ This behaviour 
so excited the wrath of Jahangir that he began to persecute flic Jesuits and pulled down 
tht'ir churches in Agra and Lahore. The Christians, who had been tolerated at Hugh be- 
cause of their professed readiness to as.si.st the Government against the pirates, were more 
than suspected of connivance in their outrages. At last, in 16;}2, a INfughal Heel and army 
under Kasim Khan captured the town, killing a large number of Portuguese and carrying 
such a.s remained alive into eaptivit 3 ’, wlrm thev were forcibly converted to ^luhainm.ad- 
anism (Pinkerton'.s Voyages. VIIT, 12,3-C). After the capture of Hugh (.September 1632) 
about 3,000 Chri.stians (100 Portngue.se men with 60 or 70 women, the rest country born or 
slaves) escaped down the river to Saugor, where the King of Arakan permitted them to 
build a fort, and promised them protection against the Mughal, s (Campos, p. 137). On 
the 2.5th April 1633 a Portugne.se frigate from Pipli attacked the first English frigate that 
came to Bengal at Harishpnr and nearly’ destroyed the crew. The English claimed the sur- 
render of the frigate from the Muhammadan Governor, who however onlj- confiscated it for 
the Government. In the .same \ear the Portuguese raasomed the crew of the English 
ship Swan, which had been surprised and taken by the Arakanese (Campos, )j. 08 : Hunter, 
India, I, 37). 

181. In 1636 the Portuguese were ousted from their settlemem at Hijili by the 
Mughals (Campos, p. 95). In 1638 the Magh Chief of Chittagong levohed from the King 
of Arakan and placed hims-'lf under the Mughals (Cotton, Chittagong, p. 2). In revenge, 
the King of Arakan showed further favour to the Portuguese adventiu’e^.s, paid them high 
salaries and settled them in Dianga. With their help he built large ve.sscl.s and ravaged 
the country of the Mughals as far a.s Dacca (Campo.s, p. 158). 

182. Shihabuddin Talish (writing about 1665) says that the Arakanese and Portngue.se 
pirates brought their prisoners for sale to Tamluk (in Midnapnr) and to Balasor. Thej’ were 
not allowed to land, but a messenger was .sent on board. If his offers were satisfactory, the 
money was taken and the prisoners were handed over, Pipli was a similar >lave market 
(Campos, p 97 : see para. 311 below). 

III. 

The Adventurers. 

183. Hitherto the trade of the southern hemisphere, save where some feathers had 
been plucked by pirates and privateers in the .southern Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, had 
been monopolized by the Portngue.se and Spaniards. It wa.s now to be challenged openlj’ 
by the Dutch, English and French. All three nations formed .svndicates, which had the 
approval of Government, to send .ships to the East, and which gradual! v assumed the form 
of National Companies. The merchants who composed the sjndicates called them.selvcs, in 
England, ‘ Alerchant Adventurers ’ and they gave the men whom they employed what might 
be called regular commissions. The ships were well found, manned and armed, for it was 
nece.ssary for them not onlj’ to defend thcm.selves against attacks b\’ the Barbara pirates 
and interference by the Spaniards and Portuguese, but also to deal with any ho.stility which 
might be shown by the natives of tin* countries with which the\' sought to trade. Such 
ho.stility was certainly to be e.xiiocted, not merely from the native pirates who were report- 
ed to infest the Eastern S ‘as (see para. 154 above), but from the inhabitants of the coasts, 
whose feelings towards all Christians had been greatly embittered by the outrages committed 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese 
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184. From the above it evident that the captain.'^ of these armed vessels trading to 
the Ea,st mu.st, neces.sarily, have been allowed by their employers a freedom of action which 
would be incomprehensible in modern times Nor had they much in the ideas of their 
own countrymen tha* we should think valuable to guide their judgment as to what 
was wTong and nhat was right In their relations with the natives of the East In the first 
place, the latter were Muhammadans or Pagans, and as such they con.sidered them to be the 
natural enemies of Christians This was not merely the opinion of ignorant men, for Sir 
Edward Coke (InsHtute.^. pub. 1628) wms of opinion that pagans were to be treated as per- 
petnal and irreclaimable enemic.s of Cluistians (Southey, .s.d. 1096). In the .second place, 
the Asiatics were of a different race and colour, and were therefore to be considered not only 
as inferiors but, on ipia.-,i-BibIical grounds, also as the natural prey of the white races. 
William Finch saj.s that in his time (1008) ' some Europeans think it lawful to tnakc prize 
of the goods and ship.s of tlie Ethniek.-^ [i.e., the heathen] (Foster. Early Travels, p. 147). 
When Darby Mullins, an TrFhmau, who had .served with Kidd and Culliford, was executed 
with Kidd on the 23rd May 1701, he said that he had joined the pirates ” not knowing but 
that it was very lawful (a.s he ,aidhe was told) to plunder ships and goods, etc., belongmg to 
the enemies of Christianity ” {Brit. Mas., 515-1-2,T93) In the third place, the Law of the 
8ca, as then interpreted, elas.sed all men as enemies whose nations were not formally allied 
to one's owm. When in 1593 Sir Richard Hawdeins was captured by the Spanish and 
threatened with the ponislmtont of a pirate, he protested that, though according to Spa- 
nish law a Spaniard could not take up arms again.st a national enemy without his Kingls 
Commission, an Englishman, according to English law, could do .so (Observations, Purchas, 
XVII, 190-1). If then an Englishman met with one of his ‘ irreclaimable enemies,’ it could 
hardly be expected that he would have much scruple about plundering him. Accoidirigly, a.s 
it svas above all essential that his voyage should pay — and pay handsomely — for itself, when 
a merchant -captain was unable to obtain a good market, he had little or no hesitation in 
filling his ship with unbought goods from the holds of any .Alnorislj, Indian. Chinese or Malay 
vessels which had not paid for passes from his omi couiitrymen, more especially if they had 
made the unpardonable mistake of purchasing pas.scs from any of his enemies {.see para. 233 
beloiv). Similarly he enjoyed and exercised to the full the right of reprisal for any injury 
or insult which he might have suffered. Such was !he .simple creed of the Dutch, English 
and French captains of the time. The Asiatics, as well as the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
called them pirate.s. f)ut if they tliought it necessary to describe themselves by any parti- 
cular name, it wa.s that of Adventiirer.s, and this we may accept, remembering that, after 
all, it means practically the same thing as pirate.s Their .shi[)s they described as private 
men-of-war. The Adventurer had this in common with the pirate, namely that the object 
of his enterprise was eain, that ho had praeticall> no scruples and did not hestitate to employ 
torture in order to obtain any information he might require. He ditfered from the pirate 
in that he held a regular commission and did not attack his own countrj’^men, .so he could 
not, properly, bo clas.sed among.st the “enemies of the human race.” 

185. As what most di.stingui.sho.s piracy from other forms of violence is generally be- 
lieved to be the cruelty and callousnc.ss of the pirates, it is, I think, important that, before 
judging the pirate.s themselve.s, one should take into consideration the nature of the times 

•ii “ TUd navigation of that list' asr-uineii ali niankiud to bo thuir natural pipy, and regarded eom- 
morce and [arupy a- alt»Tnat ivo pursuit'., equally pniitK'd to respect."’ Jmpan and Siam, 

p. 140 

•i'' The word piratt is derived fr<nnlhe (Iroek ]>t‘\rates, meaning one who attempts or aUac^». 
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ia which they lived. The cruelty which prevailed throughout the world at the end of the 
iixteenth century, and for many years later, is almost beyond belief. Torture was the hand- 
maid of the law and every one in authority considered that he had a right to make use of 
it, whether ao a punishment or as a deten’ent, particularly in dealing with foreigners. As 
a proof of what I say, a striking and horrible instance exists in a story related by one Ed- 
mund Scot, Agent of the English East India Company at Bantam (Discourse of Java, Pur- 
chas, II, 466, about 1604). Scot coolly tells of his treatment of a man'** suspected of having set 
hre to the English Factory ; — Some things he confessed to him [i.e., the Javan Admiral] 
oonoerning our matter but not much, but he would tell us nothing. Wherefore, because 
of his sullenness and that it was he that fired us, I caused him to be burned under the nails 
of his thumbs, fingers and toes with sharp hot irons, and the nails to be torn off, and because 
he never blinshed at that, we thought that his arms and legs had been numbed by tying, 
wherefore we burned him in the hands, arms, shoulders and neck. But all was one with 
him. Then we burned him quite through the hands and with rasphes (?) of iron tore out 
the flesh and smews. After that I caused cold screws of iron to be screwed into the bones 
of his arms and suddenly^ to be snatched out. After that all the bones of his fingers and toes 
to be broken with pincers. Yet for all this he never shed tear. No, nor once turned his head 
aside nor stirred hand nor foot, but when we demanded any question he would put his 
tongue between his teeth and strike his chin upon his knees to bite it off (seepara. 291 below). 
When all the extremity we could use was but in vain, I caused him to be put in irons again, 
where the Amits or Ants, which do greatly'^ abound there, got mto his wounds and tormented 
him worse than we had done, as we might well see by his gesture.” Even the Javans, who 
hated the Chinese, were horrified and begged that the man might be shot, that being in 
their eyes the most shameful form of death. Scot consented, but took care that the shoot- 
ing should be done in the slowest and most painful mamier. When things like this could 
be done by ordinary respectable men, one is forced to suspend judgement upon the actions 
of outlaws, of people driven to desperation by injustice and of men of semi-savage races, 
from whom the pirates were recruited. 

French and Portuguese. 

186 . It is probable that some of the early voyages of the Adventmers may have been 
lost sight of altogether. Of others very little is known, e.g., that of the Norman ship from 
Dieppe which, in 1527. was the first French vessel, unless that of Mondragon anticipated 
it in 1506 (see para. 88 above), to touch at Madaga.scar (Froidevaux, France ^ Madagascar, 
p. 7) and that of Captain Rosados whose vessel was lost on the coast of Sumatra about 1629 
(Pinto, p. 26).“*^ It was. I suppose, one of Rosados' men who was put to death by the Raja 
of Achin for his inability to find the Island of Gold (see para. 126 above) which he said he 
had visited (Jayme. p. 202). On the other hand. La Ronciere (III, 200) gives a detailed 
account of the voyage of Captain Jean Parinentior of Dieppe, who, after touching at Mada- 
gascar in July 1529, arrived at Sumatra the .same year (Middleton's Voyages, Hak. Soc. 
S. I.. XIX, p. VI). He and his brother Raoul left Dieppe for the Moluccas on the 28th 
March 1529, taking with them an interpreter who. though a Frenchman, understood Malay, 
and .so ivad probably been in those quarters before. On the 11th May they crossed the 
Line, celebrating /or the first time on record the ceremony of the Bapteme de la lAgne by makmg 
chevaliers of some fifty sailors. In later y-ears the occasion became one for much un- 
pleasant practical joking. They reached Sumatra on the 3lst October, their arrival having 
been predicted two months earlier by- a man who had .seen their ship in the sky (? a mirage). 

I* It is not clear whether the man was a Olunamau or a Javan, bnl probably the foriaer 

4' riiK voyage of Captain do Funay to Dui has been meutiioued in para. 110 above. 
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PaniiPiitier took hontagort bofore comineticing to trade, and, after a treacherous attack, during 
whieii ^oiiie of the ho^tage.^ escaped, upon his men a.'shorc. put the rest of the hostages to 
death and then sailed away. He and liis brother tlying soon after, his successor in command 
returned to Sumatra, effected a irconciliation, secured a cargo and came safely back to 
France. 

187. la 1533 FraiJci.s 1 of France i.ssiied Letter.s of Marque against the Portuguese, 
declaring that the sea \ca.s free'to Jiien of all nations. It is reported that, in contemptuous 
detiaucc of tlie Papal Bulls, he remarked: — ’ Je voudrais bien voir la clause du testament 
d'Adam qui i.Fc.xchu du partage du uionde “ (La Ronciere, III, 300). 

188. The Poitugur.s-r and Spaniards, finding that they could no longer trick the French 
by the loan oi ti, aehdou.s pilots (see jjcira. 116 above), next tried to intimidate the French 
sailors by gross rru.'lty. Having ;ak(n a ship, the Petit Lion of Dieppe, ofi the Azores, 
after drojjjnng the ollieers Iron, the yard arms into the ,sea and then beating them, they 
garotted them in a partieulaily ern -i manner. Finally, throwing the officers’ bodies into 
the hold, they drove the crew Ir-hjw and sank tlv ship by guntir-. In 1537 French corsairs 
patraded the sea from Capi- St X’ineent t(> th.- .‘Antilles and. in reprisal for this and similar 
brutal behaviour, when tiivv took .ms- Puriugui'se or .Spanish prisoners, they cut off their 
nose.s. .saying in derision " Ft'.rnm./ Tor " (La Ronciero III. 291, 29-1) 

189. The Fagllsh lecords make imt lew references to French ships in the East at this 
lime. In fact. Craudord (If. olG) say.s that the French first appeared in the Malay Archi- 
jrelago under Genera! Augustin de Beaulieu in 1021, ignoring the various instances aheady 
mentioned. It is. 1 suppose, in r.-feivnce to Beaulieu's visit that Tavernier (III, 22) tells 
how, on a visit to Baiasia, the Fivneh sliip^ wfix- tivaeliciously set on fire and destroyed by 
the Dutch, whilst the ciew.s weic being eiueitained ashore by the Dutch Governor. In 
1602 the Co/bill and the Oroi-^mn! from St. Malo vi.sited St. Augustine in Madagascar. 
Beaulieu also touched at the s.ime place in 1620 (Froidevaux, p. 8). 

English. 

190. English eiiu rpu.sc ui this direction began with Sir Francis Drake, who was, ac- 

cording to Andrew Lang (HiM. of Scotia lift, IT, 339), '• the mo.st notorious of the sea-thieves 
who preyed ujion ! he eonim it- of th> woiFI ' It is suim times good to see oiirselvTs as 
others .s-'c iis, bin oil - wond m whcili< r Lang woidd h.tV ' described Drake in this way, had 
Draki hud llm .supicu' ■ ,goud lorLine- to iiaw' been a Secjtchnian. Drake, leaving England 
in Nov. I’lb, 1 1.577. i.iid' d '.!) P.e ilie .shore of South .\iiu i ica, tlu n failing to find a passage 
by th" north of iiea he d t- i iiim d to e'):iie home aeross the Pacific, though he had 
lo.st .iH Ills little fi(_(i I \eept lits o'vtii ship, tile iov G'ol(l( H 1/ i ml) This tletcrmination 

wa.s. iio flotiht. du. lo lie fi.ei »liiit on board a Spanish g.dit mi cuirying a new Governor 
to the [fiiilijjpim ,s. vliieli Ik had laptiirmi near Giuitalco. li" had found, besides a rich booty 
in goods ami ii wd'. a eluirl of tie- fndiaii or Malayan Archipelago By the aid of this he 
saih d a din et eoiii-e St, Fiancisco to the .Moluccas, dijeked and .scrapetl hi.s .ship at 

Celebes, sailed inti; lie Indian S'-e- along the eoa.sl of .lava, very narrowly e.seaping ship- 
wreck 111 the Snail- ol Sunda, ami tli- nee by tim f'apeoi Good Hop,- and Sierra Leone safely 
back to I’icmotitti with all Ins .Spainsb booty There was at this time no war bctw'een 
England and Spam, Diake'-. tmiduct had therefore been technically, piratical, and the 
Spanish AirdiassU'.lfji'. .uit iei[)ai iim Lang, di'-enbed him as the "Master Thief of the Un- 
known World, Eli/.ali 'th, however, did not b.i>e In r imicomnt on the opinions of her 

eiieiiiii s. She ptid tin i;eh pn s. nt.s w he h Diake ofiVred in homage, and most of her 

courtii rs follow' d lie- io\,d i .xaniph t Imiigii Biuleigli ,iikI Snsse.x refused lo accept any 
precious gifts troiii a man wliose lorinue had been made by plunder (Fronde, English Sea- 
•mtn of the I6th century, p. 138 ; Kerr, X, 49). 
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Mahasala — It is mentioned in the Padma, P., (Srishti Kh. ch. 11), and Malsya P. (ch. 22), 
as a tirtha or a place of pilgrimage on the Godavari. Sala is mentioned as a tribntary 
of the Godavari (Brahma P., ch. 106, vs. 20-22). It is the Maisolus of the Greeks. As 
Ptolemy places the mouth of the river Maisolus in the district called Maisolia, it may be 
identified with that portion of the Godavari which lies between the Pranahita or rather 
Wain-Gauga and the ocean. See Maisolia. In the Mahdvagga (V, 13, 12 in SBE., XVII, 
38) Mahasala is described as a border country on the east of South India. 

Mahas^ra — Masar, a village six miles to the west of Arrah in the district of Shahabad visited 
by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century. 

Mahasthana— Mahasthana-gada in the district of Bagura in Bengal (DexH-Bhdgavata, VII, 
ch. 38). It contained the celebrated temple of Mahadeva called Ugramadhava at the 
time of Vallala Sena, king of Gauda (Ananda Bhat^a’s VallMa-charitam, ch. VI). It is 
seven miles to the north of Bogra (town). See Ballalapuri. Its ancient name was Sila 
Dhapa (Sila Dhatugarbha) and contained four Buddhist stupas, but the name was changed 
into Sila-Dvipa after the revival of Hinduism {List of Ancient Monuments of Bengal ; 
JASB., 1875, p. 183). 

DIahati The river Mahi, a branch of the river Chambal in Malwa (Vdyu P., I, ch. 45, v. 97). 

Mahatna — The river Argesan in Afghanistan which joins the Gomal river or Gomati {Big 
Veda, X, 75). Same as Mehatnu. 

Mahavana— Same as Braja. See Gokola {Ghaitanya-charitdmrita, II, ch. 18). 

Mahlvana-Vlhara — 1. Pinjkotai, near Sunigram in Buner, about twenty-six miles south 
of Manglaur or Mangalore, the old capital of Udyana (Dr. Stein’s Arehceological Tour with 
the Indian Field Force in the Indian Antiquary of 1899). It was visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 
2. Mahavana- Kutagara was situated in the suburb of Vaisali ; it was also called Maha- 
vana- vihara (Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 343). 

Mahendra — The whole range of hills extending from Orissa to the district of Madura was 
known by the name of Mahendra-parvata. It included the Eastern Ghats and the range 
extending from the Northern Circars to Gondwana, part of which near Ganjam is still 
called Mahendra Malei or the hills of Mahendra {Raghuvamsa, IV, vs. 39, 40). It joins 
the Malaya mountain {Harshacharita, ch. VII). Parasurama retired to this mountain 
after he was defeated by Ramachandra. The Rdmdyana (Kishk., ch. 67 ; Lafikk, ch. 4) 
and the Chaitanya-charitamrita apply the name specially to the Eastern Ghats, and the 
hermitage of Parasurama is placed by the Ghaitanya-charitdmrita at the southern extre- 
mity of the range in the district of Madura. The Maghuvarnsa (VI, v. 54) places it in 
Kalinga, so also the Uttara-Naishadha-Gharita (Canto XII, v. 24). The name is princi- 
pally applied to the range of hills separating Ganjam from the valley of the Mahanadi. 

Mahesmati-Mapdala— Mandala in Central India. It was also called Mahesamandala or 
Mahesmati {Arch. S. Rep., vol. XVII, p. 54). Its capital was Mahishmati {JRAS., 1910 
p. 425). 

Mahesvara — Mahes or Chuli Mahesvara on the bank of the Nerbuda (il/ateya P., ch. 189; 
Sthavirdvalicharita, XII) ; same as Mahishmati. 

M&heya — The country which lies between the rivers Mahi and Nerbuda. The Maheyas 
lived on the bank of the Nerbuda {Vdyii P., II, 45). 

Mahi— 1. The river Mahi in Malwa {Mdrkanfeya P., ch. 51). Near its mouth Andhaka, a 
daitya, was killed by Siva in a cavern {iSiva P., I, chs. 38, 43). 2. The river ilahi, a 
tributary of the Gaudak {SuUa-nipdta, I, 2 : Dhaniyasutta ; Trenckner’s Milinda Pahha, 
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p. 114, SEE., XXXV, p. 171), it rises in the Himalaya, and flows into the Great Gandak 
about half a mile above its junction with the Ganges, but practically into the Ganges near 
Sonpiir [Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. XI (1877), p. 358 ; JRA8., 1907, p. 45]. 

Mahisha — 1. According to Bhatta Swami, the commentator of the Artlmmstra (Bk. II, 
Koshadliyaksha), Mahisha was the country of Mahishmati (HarivamSa, I, ch. 14). 2. Same 
as Mahishaka. 

Mihlshaka — ^According to Dr. Bhandarkar, Mahishaka was the name of the country on the 
Nerbuda, of which Mahishmati was the capital. {Early History of the Dekkan, sec. iii ; 
Padma P., Adi Kh., ch. 6 ; Mbh., Bhishma P., ch. 9). Griffith identifies it with Mysore 
(see his Rdmdyana, Kishk., ch. 41). The Padma P. [Svarga (Adi), ch. 3] mentions Mahi- 
shaka as the country of Southern India, and therefore it is the same as Mahishamandala 
which has been identified by Mr. Rice with the Southern Mj^sore country (Mahishaman- 
dala ; see also Wilson’s Vishnu P., vol. II, p. 178 note). But this identification is in- 
correct. See Dr. Fleet’s Mahishamandala and Mahishmati in JRAS., 1910, p. 440. 

Mahishamandala — Same as Miihisha and Mahishmati (see Fleet, JRAS., 1910, p. 429). 
Mahadeva was sent as a missionary to this place by A.soka [Mahdvamsa, ch. XII ; Ep. 
Ind., vol. Ill, p. 136). According to the Dipavamsa, Asoka sent missionaries to Gan- 
dhara, Mahisha, Aparantaka, Maharashtra, Yona, Hemavata, Suvarnabhflmi and 
Laukadipa {JASB., 1838, p. 932). According to Mr. Rice, Mahisharoapd^l^ 

Southern Mysore country, of which Mysore was the principal to%vn (dRA*8.,1911, pp. 810, 
814), but Dr. Fleet disagrees with this identification. According to the latter, it was also 
called Mahamandala or Mahe.sha-rashtra, where the people called Mahesha lived (ibid., 
p. 833). 

Mahishmati — l\Iahe.4vara or Mahesh, on the right bank of the Nerbuda, forty miles to the 
south of Indore. It was the capital of Haihaya or Anupade.sa, the kingdom of the myriad* 
handed Kartya-viryarjuna of the Puranas, who was killed by Para, surama, son of Jama- 
dagni and Renuka and disciple of Subrahmanya (JASB., 1838, p. 495; Bhdgavata P., 
IX, ch. 15). It was founded by Mahishman according to the Harivamsa (I, ch. 30), and 
by Mahisha according to the Padma P. (Uttara, ch. 75). It is also called Chuli Mahesvara 
(Garrett’s Classical Dictionary). It has been correctly identified by Mr. Pargiter (Mar 
kanjeya P., p. 333 note) with Mandhata on the Nerbuda (JRAS., 1910, pp. 445-6) : see 
Oaikftranfttha. It is the Mahissati of the Buddhists. The country, of which Mahishmati 
(Mahissati) was the capital, was called during the Buddhist period Avanti-Dakshinapatha 
(D. R. Bhandarkar’s Ancient History of India, i)p. 45, 54). Mandana Misra, afterwards 
called Visvarupa Acharya, who was born at Rajgir resided here, and it was at this place 
that ho was defeated in controversy by Saiikaracharya (Madhavacharya's ^ahkaradig- 
vijaya, ch. 8). The Anarghardghava (Act VII, 115) says that Mahishmati was the capital 
of Chedi at the time of the Kalachuris. According to the Mahd-Govinda Suttanta (Edgha 
Nikdya, XIX, 36) Mahis.sati or Mahishmati was the capital of Avanti (Malwa). 

Mahissati — See Mahishmati.. 

Mahita — Same as Mahi (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9). 

Mahoba — The capital of Jejabhukti or Bunddkhand (see Mahotsavanagara). Tlie Pra- 
bodha Chnndrodnyn was written during the reign of Kirtti Yarn, an in the .second half of 
the eleventh century a.d. (Hemakosha ; Rdmdyana, Bk. 1). 

Mahodadhi — The Bay of Bengal (Raghuvamsa, IV, v. 34 ; Vdyu P., Purva, ch. 47). 

Mahodaya— Kanauj (Hemakosha ; Rdmdyana, Bk. I, ch. 32). 
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Mahotsava-Nagara — Mahoba in Bundelkhancl. The whole Bundelkhand was anciently 
called Mahoba from this town. It was tlie capital of the Chandel kingdom which is uni- 
versally said to have been founded by Chandra Varman who was born in Samvat 225 ; 
he built 85 temples and erected the fort of Kalanjar. The Chandel kingdom was bounded 
on the west by the Dhasan river, on the east by the Vindhya mountain, on the north by 
the Jamuna, and on the south by the source of the Kiyan or Kane river. It appears from 
the inscriptions that the Chandel kings from Nannuka Deva, the founder of the dynasty, 
to Kirat Singh, reigned from 800 a.d. to the middle of the sixteenth century. It was in 
the reign of Kirtti Varma Deva, the twelfth king from Nannuka, who reigned from 1063 
to 1097 A.D., that the Prabodha Chandrodaya Ndfaka was composed by Krishna Misra 
(Arch. S. Sep., vol. XXI, p. 80). The town stands on the side of the Madan Sagar lake, 
which was excavated in the twelfth century. The Kirat lake is of the eleventh century. 

Mainaka-Giri — 1. The Sewalik range (Kurma P., Uparibhaga, ch. 36 ; Mbh., Vana, ch. 135), 
extending from the Ganges to the Bias. 2. The group of hills near the eastern sources 
of the Ganges in the north of the Almora district (Pargiter’s Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57, j). 
288). 3. A fabulous mountain situated in the sea, midway between India and Ceylon 
(Sdmdyana, Sundara K., ch. VII). 4. A mountain on the west of India in or near 
Guzerat (Mbh., Vana, ch. 89). 

M^olia — The coast between the Krishna and the Godavari (Ptolemy). It is the Masalia 
of the Periplus. See Mahasala. 

Magadhi— See Sumagadhi (Rdmdyana, I, ch. 32). 

Majjhima-Desa— See Madhyadesa (MahAvagga, V, 12, 13). 

Mdkaadl — See PaSchala. 

Makula-Parvata — Kaluha-pahad which is about 26 miles to the south of Buddha-Gaya and 
about sixteen miles to the north of Chatra in the district of Hazaribagh, is evidently a 
corruption of the name of the Makula Parvata (see Bigandet’s Life of Gandama). Buddha 
is said to have passed his sixth viissa (or rainy season retirement) on the Makula mountain, 
which forms the western boundary of a secluded valley on the eastern bank of the Lilajan 
river, containing a temple of Durga called Kulesvari (Kula and isvari). But the place 
abounds in Buddhist architectural remains and figures of Buddha. On a plateau just 
in front of the hill on which Kulesvari’s temple is situated, and on the eastern side of the 
ravine which separates the plateau from the hill, there is a temple which contains a broken 
image of Buddha in the conventional form of meditation. There are also two impres- 
sions of Buddha’s feet on the top of the highest peak of a hill on the northern side of the 
valley called the Akasalochana, and figures of Buddha carved in the central part of the 
hill with inscriptions which have become much obliterated by time and exposure. The 
large bricks found at this place also attest to the antiquity of the place. The letter “ Ma ” 
of Makula must have dropped down by lapse of time, and kula was corrupted into Kaluhd. 
There can be no doubt that the Brahmins appropriated this sacred place of the Buddhists 
and set up the image of Durga at a subsequent period after the expulsion of Buddhism 
[see my article on the Kaluhd Hill in ihe District of Hazaribagh in JASB., vol. LXX (1901), 
p. 31], but as Dr. Stein does not approve the above identification (see Indian Antiquary, 
vol. XXX, p. 90), the Kaluha-pahad may be, as is locally known, the Kolachala mountain 
of the Puranas. 

M4ia— A country situated to the east of Videha and north-west of Magadha, and on th« 
north of the Ganges (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 29), including evidently the district of Chapra. 
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Malada — A portion of the district of Shahabad {Edmdyana, Bala, ch. 24). It was on the 
site of the ancient Malada and Karusha that Visvamitra’s asrama was situated ; Visva- 
niitra-asrama has been identified with Buxar. It is mentioned among the eastern coun- 
tries conquered by Bhima {Mhh., Sabha, ch. 29). 

Malakfit^ — The Chola kingdom of Tanjore; it is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang and also in the 
Tanjore inscription (Dr. Burnell’s Sovih Indian Palaeography , p. 47, note 4 ; Sewell’s 
Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India, p. 14). 

Malava — 1. Malwa (Brahman da P., Purva, ch. 48) ; its capital was Dhara-nagara at the 
time of R&ja Bhoja. Its former capital was Avanti orUjjayini {Brahma. P., ch. 43). 

Before the seventh or eighth century, the country was called Avanti (see Avanti). Hala- 
yudha flourished in the court of Munja (974 to 1010 a.d.); Bagbhata, the author of the 
celebrated medical treatise called after his name, flourished in the court of Raja Bhoja 
(Tawney’s Prabandhachintamani, p. 198), and Mayura, the father-in-law of Banabhatta, 
flourished in the court of the elder Bhoja {Ind. Ant., I, pp. 113, 114). For the origin of 
the name (see Skanda P., Mahesvara, Kedara Kh., ch. 17). 2. The country of the Malavas 
or MaUas (the MallLs of Alexander’s historians) the capital of which was Multan {Mbh., 

SabhS, P., ch. 32 ; McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 352; Cunningham’s 
Arch. S. Rep., V, p. 129 ; Biihat-samhitd, ch. 14). The “ Malavaraja ” mentioned in the 
Harshacharita (ch. 4) was perhaps king ofthe Mallas of Multan (see Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 70). 

See Malla-de^a. 

Malaya-Giri — The southern parts of the Western Ghafs, south of the river Kaveri (Bhava- 
bhflti’s MahdAra-chaiita, Act V, v. 3), called the Travancore Hills, including the Carda- 
mum Mountains, extending from Koimbatur gap to Cape Comorin. One of the summits 
bearing the name of Pothigei, the Bettigo of Ptolemy, was the abode of Kishi Agastya , 

(McCrindle’s Ptolemy, VII, ch. 1, sec. 66 in Ind. Ant., XIIT, p. 361 ; Chaitanya-charitd- 
mrita, Madhya, ch. 9) ; it is also called Agasti-kufa mountain or Potiyam, being the 
southernmost peak of the Anamalai mountains where the river Tamraparni has its source. 

Mslsya-Khapdam — See MallSra. 

MalayMam — Malabar {Rdjdvalt, Pt. I). The Malay alam country included also Cochin and 
Travancore, and it was anciently called Chera afterwards Kerala (see Chera and Kerala). 

According to some authorities, it was the ancient name of Travancore (Sch off, Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea, p. 234 ; Da Cunha’s Hist, of Chaul and Bassein ; Caldwell’s Drav. 

Comp. Oram., 3rd ed., p. 16). The entire Malayalam country originally comprisedTuluva, 

Muthika, Kerala and Kuva. For the history of Malayalam, see Mackenzie Manuscripts 
in JASB., 1838, p. 132. 

Mdlini — 1. Champanagar near Bhagalpur (Hemakosha] Matsya P.,c}i. 48). 2. The river 
Mandakini. 3. The river Malini flows between the countries called Pralamba on the west 
and Apartala on the east, andfalls intothe river Ghagra about fifty miles above Ayodhya. 

It Is the Erineses of Megasthenes. The hermitage ofKanva,the adoptive father of the 
celebrated Sakuntala, was situated on the bank of this river (Kalidasa’s Sakuntald, Acts 
III, VI). Lassen says that its present name is Chuka, the western tributary of the 
Saraju {Ind. Alt., II, p. 524 ; Rdmdyana, Ayodhya K., ch. 68). See Kanva-asrama. ^ 

Malla-Desa — 1. The district of Multan was the ancient Malla-desa or Malava {q.v.), the 
people of which were called Mallis by Alexander’s historians and arc the Malavas of tha 
Mahdbhdrata {Mbh., Sabhfi. P.,ch. 32). Its ancient capital was Multan (Cunningham’s 
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Arch. S. Rep., V, p. 129). Lakshmana’s son Chanclraketu was made king of Malla-dcsa 
by his uncle Ramachandra {Rdmdyana, Uttara K., ch. 115). 2. The country in which 
the Parasnath hills are situated (McCrindlo’s Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 63, 139), that 
is, portions of the districts of Hazaribagh and Manbhum. The Purdnas and the Mahd- 
hhdrata (Bhishma, ch. 9) mention two countries by the name of Malla, one in the west 
and the other in the east. 3. At the time of Buddha, the Mallas lived at Pava and 
Kusinagara where he died. The ruinsat Anirnrldwa near Kasia (ancient Kusinagara) 
in the district of Gorakhpur have been identified with the palaces of the Malla nobles 
(see also Mbh., Sabha , ch. 29). 

Malla- Parvata — The Parasnath hill in Chhota-Nagpur, the mount Maleus of the Greeks 
(McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 63, 139). See Samet-sikhara.. Mount Maleus 
has perhaps been -ivrongly identified with the Mandara hill in the district of Bhagalpur 
in the Bihar province (Bradley-Birt’s Story oj an Indian Upland, p. 24). 

Mallara — Travancore ; it is a contraction of Malabar {C}iaitanya-c}iaritdmtita,Vi.ll, ch. 9). 
Travancore is also called Malaya-khandam. 

Mallarashtra — Same as Mahdrdshtra (Garett’s Class. Die.; Mbh., Bhishma, eh. 9). 

MallAri-Linga — Belapim in the Raichur district, Nizam’s territory, where Siva killed Malla- 
sura {Arch. S. Lists : Nizam’s Territory, p. 35). See, however, Manichuda. 

Mallikarjuna — See Sri-^aila (Ananda Giri’s §ahkaravijaya, ch. 55, p. 180). 

Malyavana-Giil— Jl . The Anagundi hill on the bank of the Tuiigabhadra. According to 
the Hemakosha, it is the same as Prasravana-giri ; but according to Bhavabhfiti, Malya- 
v£lna-giri and Prasravana-giri are two different hills {Uttara Edmacharita, Act I) : see 
Prasravana-giii.. Its present name isPhatika (Shphatika) Sila, where Ramachandra 
resided for four months after his alliance withSugriva {Rdmdyana, Ax&nya, ch. 51). Ac- 
cording to Mr. Pargiter, Malyavana and Prasravana are the names of the same mountain 
or chain of hills, but he considers that Prasravana is the name of the chain and Malyavana 
is the peak {The Geo. of Rdma’s Exile in JRAS., 1894, pp. 256, 257). 2. The Kara- 
korum mountain between the Nila and Nishadha {q.v.) mountains {Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 6). 

Hanasa — 1. LakeManas-sarovar, situated in the Kailasa Mountain in Hunadesa in Western 
Tibet {JASB., XVII, p. 166 ; Rdmdyana, Bala K., ch. 24). Its Hunnic name is Cho 
Mapan. It has been graphically described by Moorcroft in the Asiatic Researches, vol. XII, 
p. 375; see also JASB., 1838, p. 316, and Ibid., 1848, p. 127. According to Moorcroft’s 
estimate, it is fifteen miles in length (east to west) by eleven miles in breadth (north to 
south). The circumambulation of the lake is performed in 4, 5 or 6 days according to 
the stay of the pilgrims in the eight Gumbas or guard-houses on the bank of the lake 
{JASB., 1848, p. 165). On the south of the lake is the Gurla range. Sven Hedin says, 
“ Even the first view from the hills caused us to burst into tears of joy at the wonderful 
magnificent landscape and its surpassing beauty. The oval lake lies like an enormous 
turquoise embedded between two of the finest and most famous mountain giants of the 
world, the Kailas in the north and Gurla Mandatta in the south and between huge ranges, 
above which the mountains uplift their crowns of bright white eternal snow ” (Sven 
Hedin’s T rani- Himalaya, 11, \>. 112). There are three approaches from the United Pro- 
vinces to the Holy lakes and Kailas, — over the Lipu Lekh Pass, Untadhura Pass, and the 
Niti Pass, the first being the easiest of all (Sherring’s Western Tibet, p. 149). 2. Uttara- 
Manasa and Dakshina-Manasa are two places of pilgrimage in Gaya {Chaitanya-Bhdgi'ata, 
ch. 12). 
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Manasa-Sarovara — Same as Manasa. 

Mandagora— Manclad, originally Mandagada, situated in the Rajapuri creek near Kudem 
in the Bombay Presidoncy (McCrindle’s Pldemy, VII, ch. I, sec. 7 ; but see W. H. Schoff’s 
Periplus of the Erythraean )Se«,p.201). Bhandarkar also identifies it with Mandad {Early 
Hist, of the Dekkan, sec. viii). It has also been identified with Mandangar fort in the 
Ratnagiri district, Bombay (Rom?). (?a 2 ., -vol. I, Pt. I, 541-546), and with Mandal in 
Kolaba district {ibid., vol. I, Pt. II). 

Mandakini — 1. The Kaliganga or the Western Kali or Mandagni, which rises in the moun- 
tains of Kedara in Garwal {Matsya P., ch. 121 ; Asia. Res., vol. XI, p. 508). It is a 
tributary of the Alakananda. 2. Cunningham has identified it with the Mandakin, 
small tributary of thePaisuni (Payasvini) in Bundelkhand, which flows by the side of 
Mount Chitrakuta {Arch. S. Rep., vol. XXI, p. 11 ; Matsya P., ch. 114). 

Mandapa-pura — Mandu in Malwa (Lalitpur Inscription in JASB., p. 67). The seat of 
government was transferred to this place from Dhar by the Mahomedan conquerors of 
Malwa in the fifteenth century. 

Mandara-Giri — 1. A hill situated in the Banka sub-division of the district of Bhagalpur, 
two or three miles to the north of Bamsi and thirty miles to the south of Bhagalpur. It 
is an isolated hill about seven hundred feet high with a groove all around the middle to 
indicate the impre.ssion of the coil of the serpent Vasuki which served as a rope for churn- 
ing the ocean with the hill as the churn-staff, the gods holding the tail of the serpent and 
the Asuras the head. The groove is evidently artificial and bears the mark of the chisel. 
Vishnu incarnated as the tortoise {Kurma -avatar a) and bore the weight of the mountain 
on his back when the ocean was being churned {KurmaP.,l,(Ai. 1 ; Vdrtuina P., ch. 90). 
There are two Buddhist temples on the top of the hill now worshipped by the Jainas. 
On a lower bluff on the western side of the peak was the original temple of Vishnu called 
Madhusudana {Garuda P., I, ch. 81), now in ruins, on the western side of which is a dark 
low cave containing an image of Xrisimha carved on the rock, and near it are situated 
a natural cavity in the rock containing a large quantity of pure limpid spring- water called 
the Akasa-Oafiga and a colossal image of Vamana Deva and a huge sculpture of Madhu 
Kaitabha Daitya (for a description of the figure, see XX, p. 272). At the foot 

of the hill and on its eastern side are extensive ruins of temples and other buildings, and 
among them is a very old stone buildingcalled Nath -than, which was evidently a monas- 
tery of the Buddhist period now appropriated by the Hindus. There are also ruins of 
buildings on the hUI, and thcreare steps carved on the rock for easy ascent almost to the 
top of the hill. These ruins are said to belong to the time of the Chola Rfijas, especially 
of Raja Chhatar Singh (Martin’s Eastern India, vol. II ; Rishbihari Bose’s Manddra 
Hill in Ind. Ant., I, p. 46). There is a beautiful tank at the foot of the hill called Papa- 
hirini where people come to bathe from a long distance on the last day of the month of 
Paush, when the image of Madhusudana is brought to a temple at the foot of the hill from 
Ba nsi. This tank was caused to be excavated byKonadevi, the wife of Adityasena who 
i)e>jame the in I “pendent sovereign of Magadha in the seventh century after the Kanauj 
king Io n had boon broken up on the d -ath of Har.shavardhana {Corp. Inscrip. Ind., 
vol III, p. 211). This shows that Afiga was still under the domination of Magadha. 
The hill is sacred to Madhusudana, but the image is now kept at Bainsi,the Balisa of the 
Manddra-mAhdtmya, where the temple was built in 1720 a.d. For the sanctity of the 
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hill, see Vardha P., ch. 143 ; Yogini Tantra, Pt. II, ch, 4 ; Nrisimha P., cli. 65. The 
VardJia P., (ch. 143) says that Mandara is situated on the south of the Ganges and on the 
Vindhya range. 2. A portion of the Himalaya mountain to the east of Suineru in Garwal. 
The Mahdbhdrata (Anusasana P., ch. 19, Vana P., ch. 162), however, does not recognise 
any other Mandara except the Mandara of the Himalaya range (see Kurmachala). In 
some Puranas, the Badarika-asrama containing the temple of Nara and Narayana is said 
to be situated on the Mandara mountain, but in the Mahdbhdrata (Vana, chs. 162, 164), 
Mandara mountain is placed to the east and perhaps a part of Gandhamadana and on 
the north of Badarikasrama. MahMeva resided here after his marriage with Parvati 
(Vdmana P., ch. 44). 

Mangala — Called also Maiigali or Mahgalapura, the capital of Udyana, identified by Wilford 
with Maugora or Manglora. It was on the left bank of the Swat river (JASB., Vol. VIII, 
p. 311). Cunningham thought it could be identified with Minglaur (JBAS., 1896, p. 656). 

Mahgala-giri — See Pana-Nrisimha, (Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, p. 139). 

Mahgalaprastha — Same as Maiigala-giri {Devi-Bhdgavata, Pt. VIII, ch. 13). 

Mangipattana — It has been identified by Dr. Burgess with Pratishthana, tlie capital oi 
Salivahana (Burgess’ Antiquities of Bidar and Aurangabad, p. 54). It is also called 
Muhgi-PaithS,n (see Pratishthana). 

Manichuda — A low range of hills, on the western extremity oi which is situated the town 
of Jejuri, 30 miles east of Poona, wliero the two Asura bi’others Malla and Mali molested 
the Brahmins. They were killed by Khandoba (Khande Rao). an incarnation of Siva 
(Brahmdnda P., Khetra K., Mallari-mahat., as mentioned in Oppert’s On the Original 
Inhabitants of Bhdratavarsha or India, p. 158, note). See MaUari-Uhga. 

Mahikapura — Manikalya in the Rawalpindi district of the Punjab, 14 miles to the south 
of Rawalpindi, is celebrated for the Buddhist topes, where Buddha in a former birth gave 
his body to feed seven starving tiger-cubs {Arch. S. Bep., vol. XIV, p. 50 ; Punjab Gazet- 
teer, Rawalpindi District, p. 41). Manikalya is also called Manikiala. The Buddhist 
story has been transfornied into the legend of Rasalu. The inscriptions confirm the idea 
that the “ body offering ” or “ Huta-murta ” stupa was at this place. General Cunning- 
ham supposes that it owes its ancient name to Manigal, the father of Satraj} Jihonia under 
Kujula Kara Kadphises. The principal tope was built by Kanishka in the first century 
A.D. (JASB., XVIII, p. 20), and according to some, in the second century b.c. It is six 
miles from Takhtpuri, and said to contain about eighty houses built upon the ancient 
ruins (JASB., XXII, 570). For the Indo-.Sa.ssanian coins discovered at Manikalya, see 
JASB., 1837, p. 288 ; ibid., II, 1834, p. 436. 

Manikarna — Manikaran, a celebrated place of pilgrimage on the Parvati, a tributary of the 
Bias in the Kulu valley (JASB., 1902, p. 36 : Biihat-Dharma P., I, ch. 6). See Pftrvati 
and Kuluta. There are boiling springs within a Kunda or re.servoir, 8 or 10 cubits in 
diameter, called Manikaran or Manikarnika. The pilgrims got their rice and pulses boiled 
in this Kunda. It is a contraction of jManikarnika. 

Manikarpika — 1. Same as Mapikarna. 2. A celebrated ghat in Benares. 

Mapimahesa— The temple ot Mahadeva Manimahesa or Manamahesa— an image of wliite 
stone with five faces, a celebrated ])Iace of pilgrimage, situated at Barniawar which was 
the ancient capital of Chamba (Champa or Champapuri of the Bdjatarahgini) in the Pun- 
jab on the bank of the Ravi near its source (Cunningham’s Arch. S. Bep., vol. XIV, p. 109 ; 



Anc. Oeo., p. 141). According to Thornton (see his Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to 
India s.v. Ravee note), JIanimahesa or Muni-muhis is a lake in which the river Boodhill 
takes its rise ; it is according to Vigne the real Ravi. 

Ma^imatipuri — Same as Rbalapura (Mhh., Vana, ch. 96). 

Ma^lipura— It was the capital of Kalihga, the kingdom oi Babhruvahana of the MaJmbhdrala 
(Asvamedlia P., ch. 79). La.ssen identifies it with Manphur- Bunder and places it to the 
south of ('hikakole, but this identification has been disapproved by Dr. Oppert {On the 
Wea 2 )ons of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 145, 148), who identifies it with Manalfiru near Madura 
(see also Oppert’s On the Original Inhabitants of Bhdratavarsha or India, p. 102). But the 
situation oi the capital of Kaliiiga as described in the Mbh. (Adi, ch. 215), and the Raghu- 
vamsa (VI, v. 56) and also the name accord with those of Manikapattana, a seaport at 
the mouth of the Chilka lake. See Kalinga-nagari . It has been identified by Mr. Rice 
with Ratanpur in the Central Provinces (Mysore Inscriptions, Intro., XXIX). But see 
Ratnapura. 

Mafijula — See Banjul^. 

Manjupatan — Two and halt miles from Katmandu ; it was the capital of Nepal named 
after its founder Manjusri (Smyambhu P., ch. 3, p. 152 ; Smith’s Asoka, p. 77). The 
present town oi Patan or Lalita-patan was founded by Asoka on the site of Manju-Patan 
as a memorial of his visit to Nepal (Smith’s Early History of India, p. 162). See Nepfila. 
The great temple of Svayambhunatha stands about a mile to the west of Katmandu on 
a low, richly wooded detached hill, and consists of a hemisphere surmounted by a gradua- 
ted cone (Hodgson’s Literature and Religion of the Buddhists). Same as Manjupattana. 

Mafijupattana— Same as ManjupStan. 

Manyakshetra — Malkhed, on a tributary of the river Bhima in the Nizam’s territory about 
60 miles south-east of Sholapur. Amoghavarsha or Sarba, the son of Govinda III of the 
later Rashtrakuta dynasty, made it his capital in the ninth century A.n. It was also 
called Mankir (Bhandarkar’s Hist, of the Dekkan, sec. XI). 

Marapura — Another name for Pradyurana-nagara, the modem Pandua in the district of 
Hughli in Bengal. Pandu Sakya, the son of Buddha’s uncle Amitodana, became king 
of Kapilavastu after the death of Suddhodana, Buddha’s father. He fled from Kapila- 
vastu, retired beyond the Ganges and founded a town called, in Upham’s MahAvamia, 
ch. VIII, Morapura which is evidently a dialectical variation or mislection for Marapura, 
a synonym of Pradyuinna-nagara (see also Tumour’s Mahdvamsd, ch. V). Pandu appears 
also to have been called Mahanama (Avaddna-kalpalatd, ch. 11 ; Spence Hardy’s Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 293). See JASB., 1910, p. 611. 

Marava — Marwar ; same as Mamsthala (Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch. 68). 

Marakanda-Samarkand — See Sakadvipa (Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies, vol. IV, 
p. 56). 

Markandeya-Tirtha— At the confluence of the Saraju and the Ganges where Markanda 
Rishi performed asceticism (Padma P., Svarga, ch. 16). But the Mahdbhdrata places the 
hermitage of the Rishi at the confluence of the Gomali and the Ganges (Vana P., ch. 84). 
According to tradition Markandeya performed asceticism near “ the southern ocean ” 
at Tirrukkadavur in the Tanjore district, Madras, and obtained the boon of immortality 
from Siva (Bnhat-iiiva P ., Uttara, ch. 33; T. A. Gopinatha Rao’s Iconography, vol. II, 
pt. I, p. 158). 
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M&rttanda — Bavan (Bhavana) or Marian or Matan, five miles to the north-east of Islama- 
nad in Kasmir. It is the birth-place of Vishnu Surya or the Sun (god). About one mile 
to the north-west of the temple lie the sacred springs of Marttanda-tirtha and among 
them are the celebrated springs called VimalA and Kamala. The temple of Marttanda 
is said to have been built by the Pftndavas, but General Cunningham considers that it 
was built in 370 a.d. In the Rdjatarahgini it is called Simharotsika. For a description 
of the temple, see Matan in Thornton s Gazetteer of Countries adjacent to India. 

MArttikavata — There were a town and a country of this name. The country was also 
called Salva {q.v.). The Brihat-samhitd (ch. 16) places it in the north-western part of 
India. Its capital was Salvapura or Saubhanagara now called Alwar. According to 
Prof. Wilson, it was the country of the Bhojas by the side of the Pamasa (Banas) river 
in Malwa {Vishnu P., pt. IV, ch. 13). It was situated near Kurukshetra (Mbh., Maushala, 
ch. 7). Marta, Merta, or Mairta in Marwar, 36 miles north-west of Ajmir and on the 
north-west of the Aravali mountain, was evidently the ancient town of Marttikavata. 
It contains many temples (Tavernier’s Travels, Ball’s ed., vol. I, p. 88). The countrv- 
of Marttikavata therefore comprised portions of the territories of Jodhpur, Jaipur, and 
Alwar, as indicated by the identifications of its two principal cities Marttikavata (modern 
Marta) and Salvapura (modern Alwar). See MrittikAvati. 

Maru — Rajputana : an abode of death, i.e., a desert (Katyayana’s Vdrttika-, Kunte's 
Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, p. 378). Same as Marusthal! and Marudhanva. 

Marubhami— Same as Marusthali {Vishnu P., IV, 24 ; Wilson's translation, p. 474). 

Marudvpidha — 1. The Chandrabhaga, the united stream of the Jhelum and the Chinab 
(Ragozin’s Vedic India, p. 451 and the Pig-Veda, X, 75). 2. The Marubardhana, a tri- 
butary of the Chinab, which joins the latter river near Kishtawar (Thornton's Gazetteer, 
s.v. Chenaut). 

Marudhanva— 1. Marwar {Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., pt. Ill, ch. 2). 2. The ancient, 

name of Rajputana {Mbh., Vana, ch. 201). It lay on the route between Hastinapura 
and Dvaraka {Ibid., Asvamedha, ch. 53). 

Marusthala — Same as Marava and Marusthali {Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch. 68). 

Marusthali — The great desert east of Sindh {Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., pt. III). Marwar 
is a corruption of Marusthali or Marusthan (Tod’s Rdjasthdn — Annals of Marwar, ch. 1). 
It is called Maru in the Prabandhachintdmani (Tawney’s trans., p. 172). It denotes the 
whole of Rajputana ; see Maru and Marudhanva. 

Masakavati — Mazaga or Massanagar, twenty-four miles from Bajor, on the river Swat in 
the Eusofzoi country. It has been identified by Rennell with Massaga of Alexander’s 
historians and the Mashanagar of Baber. It held out for four days against the attack 
of Alexander (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 180 note). According to Arrian, 
Massaka was the capital of the country of the Assakenoi {Ibid.). For the route of Alex- 
ander, see JASB., 1842, p. 552 — Note on the passes into Hindoostan by H. T. Prinsep. 

Masura-Vihara — Identified by Mr. Stein with Gumbatoi in Buner, about twenty miles to 
the south-west of Manglora, the ancient capital of Udyana. 

M atahga — A country to the south-east of Kamarupa in Assam, celebrated for its diamond 
mines ( Yuktikalpataru, p. 96). 

Matahga-Asrama— Same as Gandha-hasti Stupa {3Ibh., Vana, ch. 84). 

Mathurh — 1. Mathura, the capital of Surasena ; hence the Jainas call Mathura by the name 
of Sauripura or Sauryapura {SBE., XLV, p. 112). It was the birth-place of Kfishija. 
At a place called Janmabhami or Karagara near the Potara-kunda he was born ; in 
the suburb called Malla-pura adjoining the temple of K|^sava Deva, he fought with 
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the two wrestlers, ChAnura and Mushtika ; at Kubja’s well he cured Kubja of her 
hump ; at Kamsa-ka-Tila, outside the southern gate of the present city, he killed 
Kamsa : at Bisrama ghat or Bisranti-ghat {Vardha P., ch. 152) he rested himself 
after his victory. Kamsa-ka-Tila and Kubja’.s temple are situated on high mounds 
which are evidently the remains of the three Asoka Stupas mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang. The Jog-ghat marks the spot w'here Kamsa is said to have dashed Maya 
or Yoganidra to the ground, but a pair of feet carvmd on a stone just below the Bat 
tree (Ficus Indicus) in front of the Karagara where Krishna was born, points out the 
place where Kamsa attempted to kill her, but she escaped from his hand into 
the sky. Mathura was the hermitage of Dhruva (Skanda P., Kasi Kh., ch. 20) ; near 
Dhruva-ghat, there is a temple ledicated to him. Growse identifies the Kaiikali 
Tila (see Urumunda Parvata) near the Katra with the monastery of Upagupta, 
the preceptor, according to some, of Kalasoka or according to others of Asoka. 
It Avas visited by Hiuen I'siang. The temple ot Kaiikali Devi, a form of Durga, 
is a very small temple built on the land evidently after the destruction of the 
Buddhist monastery. Tlie temple of Bhutesvara is identified with the stupa of Sariputra, 
the disciple of Buddha ; it is one of the seven stupa.s mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. With- 
in the temple is a subterranean chairiber containing the image of Pataleswari — a form of 
Mahishamarddini. The Damdaina mound near Serai Jamalpur is identified with the 
monkey-sthpa and the Yasa Vihara with the temple of Keaava Deva, which has been 
graphically described by Travernier as the temple of “ Ram Ram ” before its destruction 
by Aurangzeb in 1669 for the construction of a mosque on its site. Mathura was 
also called Madhupuri (present Maholi, five miles to the south-west of the modern city), 
being the abode ot Madhu, whose son Lavana was killed by Satrughna, the brother of 
Ramachandra, who founded the present city on the site ot Madhuvana (Growse’s Mathura 
ch. 4 ; Harivaiiiia, pt. I, ch. 54). Inscriptions of Vasu Deva found in Mathura by General 
Cunningham. He was perhaps the first of the Kanva dynasty of the PuiApas, which ruled 
over North-Western India and the Punjab just before and after the Christian era ; or he 
was the predecessor of Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka (sec Arch. S. Rep., vol. Ill, p. 42). 
Mathura was also called Madhura (Rdmdyana, Uttara, ch. 108— Bomb, recension) ; see 
Madhura. 2. Mathura (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 95), Madhura or Madura, the second 
capital of Pandya, on the river Vaigai, in the province of .Madras ; it is said to have been 
founded by Kula Bokhara. It was called Dakshina Mathura by way of contradistinction 
to Mathura of the United Provinces (Brihal-iiiva P., pt. II, ch. 20). It AAms the capital 
of Jatavarman who ascended the throne in 1250 or 1251, and conquered the Hoysala king 
Somesvara of Karnata (Ep. Ind., vol. Ill, p. 8). It contained the celebrated temples of 
Minakshi Devi and Sundaresvara Mahadeva (Wilson's Mackenzie Collection, p. 226). 
vSee Minakshi. 

Matipura — Madawar or .Mundorc in western Rohilkhand, eight miles north of Bijnor and 
thirty miles to the south of Hardvvar. It is also called Madyabar. See Pralamba. 

Matsya-Desa — 1. The territory of Jaipur; it included the Avholc of the present territory of 
Alwar with a portion of Bharatpiir (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 30 and Virata, ch. 1 ; Thornton’s 
Gazetteer-, Arch. S. Rep., vol. XX, p. 2; vol. 11, p. 244). It was the kingdom of Raja 
Virata of the Mahdbhdrata, rvhere Yudhrshthira and his brothers resided incognito during 
the la.st year of their banishment. Bairata or Birata is in the Jaipur State of Rajputana. 
Matsya is the Machchha of the Buddhists, and it was one of the sixteen great kingdoms 
(maha-janapada) mentioned in the PRakas (SBE., XVII, p. 146 note). Machheri, which 
is a corruption of Matsya, is situated 22 milc.s to the south of Alwar, which formerly 
appertained to the territory of Jaipur. See Birata. 2. Coorg (Skanda P., Kaveri Mahat, 
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chs. 11-14 ; Rice’s Mysore and Goorg, vol. Ill, pp. 88, 89, 91). 3. The eastern Matsya 
appears to have been the southern portion of Tirhut including BaisAli (q.v.), the country 
of the “Monster Fish ” of Hiuen Tsiang (Beal’s BWC., II, p. 78 ; JASB., 1900, p. 83; 
Mbh; Sabha, ch. 30). 

Matsya-Tirtha — A small lake situated on a hill 8 or 10 miles to the west of Tirupanan- 
kundrara not far from the river Tungabhadra, in the province of Mysore {Chaitanya- 
charitdmrita, pt. II, ch. 9). It is lull of fishes which produce a musical sound morning 
and evening. This phenomenon is, perhaps, due to the singing of the fishes which are 
like the singing fishes called Butterman off the coast of Scotland or the singing fishes 
of Ceylon or to the arrangement of the surrounding rocks which, at varying tempera- 
tures. produce a musical sound. Such music was noticed in the statue of the “ Vocal 
Memnon ” in Eg 3 qit and also in the rocks of several places (see Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Egypt, p. 212). 

Mauli — The Rohtas hiUs. 

Maulika — Same as Mulaka and Asmaka (Brahmdnda P., eh. 49). 

Maulisnana — Multan (Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch. 61). It is the Meu-lo-san-pu-Io (Mauli- 
snanapura) of Hiuen Tsiang, who visited it in 641 a.d. Same as Mitlasthanapura [q.v.). 
It is also called Mulasthana in the Padma P., (I, ch. 13). It is the Malla-desa of the 
Rdmdyana (Uttara, ch. 115) given by Ramachandra to Lakshmapa’s son Chandraketu. 
It is the country of the Mallas of Alexander’s historians. Maulisnana is perhaps a 
corruption of M&lava-sthana or Malla-sthana. 

MaySpuri — It included Hardwar, Mayapuri, and Kafikhala ; (see Sapta*mokshadapuri). 
Kaiikhala is two miles from Hardwar. It was here that the celebrated Daksha-yajna 
of the Puranas took place, and Sati, the daughter of Daksha, sacrificed her lire, unable to 
bear the insult to her husband Mahadeva by her father (Kurma P., I, ch. 15). The present 
Mayapur is situated between Hardwar and Kaiikhala (Matsya P., ch. 22). Pilgrims from 
all parts of India go to bathe at Brahmakupda in the ghdt called Har-ki-Pairi at Hardwar. 
In a temple behind the temple of Dakshesvara Mahadeva at Kaiikhala, the Yajna-kunija, 
where Sati immolated herself, is still pointed out. In the Mahdbhdrata (Vana, ch. 84), 
Haridvara is called Gaiigadvara. 

Maya-rashfra — Mirat, where the remnant of Maya Danava’s fort is still pointed out, in a 
place called Andha-kota. It is about twenty miles from the Kali-nadi, The Bilvesvara 
Mahadeva is said to have been worshipped there by Mandodari, the wife of Ravana and 
daughter of Maya Danava, About Andhakesa (perhaps corrupted into Andha-kota) 
and Bilvesvara Mahadeva, see,^iva P., Bk. I, ch. 41. Maya is the reputed author of Maya- 
mata, Mayasilpa, &c., (0. C. Gangoly’s South Indian Bronzes, p. 7 ; Ind. Ant., vol. V 
p. 230). 

Mayarat — Same as Maya-rSshtra, Mirat is a corruption of Mayarat. 

Mayara— Mayapuri or Hardwar. The present Mayapuri is situated between the town of 
Hardwar and Kafikhala. 

MayCiri — Mahi, a town on the Malabar coast (Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Oram., p. 3). 

Medapata— Mewar in Rajputana (Ep. Ind., vol. II, p. 409). 

Medhavi-Tirtha — Near Kalanjar in Bundelkhand. 

Mega — The second mouth of the Ganges mentioned by Ptolemy. It is perhaps a transcrip- 
tion of Magra (channel), now represented by the Jirmia estuary (see my Early Course 
of the Ganges), 
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Meghan&da — The river Megua in East Bengal. The river Brahmaputra in its southerly 
course towards the ocean after leaving Assam is called the Megna. 

MeghavShana — The river Megna in East Bengal. Same as Meghanada. 

Mehatau — A tributary of the Krumu, modern Kurum (Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index 
of Names and Subjects, vol. II, p. 180 ; Jiig-Veda, X, 75). Same as Mahatnu. 

Mekala— The mount Amarakantaka, in which the river Nerbuda has its source ; hence the 
Nerbucla is called Mekalakanyaka (Amarahoaha). It is a part of the Vindhya range. 

MelezigerlS (of the Greeks) — -The town of Malvan situated in the island called Medha in the 
Ratnagiri district of the Bombay Presidency. The Channel which separated the island 
from the mainland has now dried up (Revised Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay 
Presidency, vol. VIII, p. 204). Sir R. G. Bhandarkar identifies it with Jayagad (Early 
History of the DHckan, sec. viii). 

Meros Mount — ^The mountain called Mar-koh near Jalalabad in the Punjab, which was 
ascended by Alexander the Great (McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
p. 338). For the route of Alexander the Great when he invaded India, see JASB,, 1842, 
p. 552 — Note on the Passes into Hindoostan by H. T. Prinsep. 

Meru— See Sumeru-Parvat (Skanda P., Vishnu Kh., Ill, eh. 7). 

MinJkshi — Madura, one of the Pithas where Sati’s eyes are said to have fallen. The temple 
of Minakshl Devi (Devi-Bhdgavata, VII, ch. 38), is situated within the town. It is said 
to have been bailt by Visvanl.th, the first king of the Nyak dynasty, in 1520 a.d. (Fer- 
gusson’s Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 364). See MathUT^. Human sacri- 
fices were offered to the goddess (JASB., VII, pt. I, p. 379). The Madura temple is one 
of the large, st and mo.st beautiful temples in Southern India. There are golden flag-staffs 
called Aranastambha or Sondr Tdlgdchh (goMm palm-tree) in front of every temple in 
Southern India. The Arma-stambha is a form of sun-dial for indicating the exact time 
of wor.ship of the gods, though its real significance has now been forgotten ; it now merely 
serves as an ornament to the temple, 

Misraka — Misrikh, a celebrated Tirtha, in the district oi Sitapur in Oudh : the hermitage 
of Dadhichi Rishi [Padina P., Svarga (Adi), ch. 12]. But it appears to be a Kurukshetra 
Tirtha. 

Mitanni — See Mitravana. 

Mithiia— l. Tirhut. 2. Janakpur (see Bideha). It was the capital of Bideha (Bhdgavata, 
pt. IX, ch. 13). It is called Miyulu in tlie Buddhist annals (see Spence Hardy’s Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 196). From the middle of the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, a dynasty of Brahman kbigs reigned in Mithiia and the sixth of the line was 
Siva Si'uha. Vidyapati flourished at his court (JASB., 1884, p. 76 and colophon to his 
poems). He gave to the poet a village called Bisapi in Pargana Jarail on the Bagvati 
in 293 Lakshmana era or in 1400 a.d. His capital was Gajarathapur. The Mithiia 
University, which was a Brahminical university, flourished in the 14th century a.d., after 
the destruction of the Vikraraasila monastery by Bal^tiyar Khilji. Its glory was sup- 
planted by the rise of the university town of Navadvipa. 

Mitravana— 1. Multan. Same as Sambapura. Kanarak in Orissa is also called Mitravana 
or Maitreyavana in the Kapila-samhitd (Dr. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. II, p. 146 ; 
kan^ P., Prabhasa Kh., I, 100). 2. Mitanni of the Tel-el-Amara inscription appears 
a corruption of Mitravana, one of the three “ original seats ” of Sun-worshijj : modern 
Mesopotamia (Bhavishya P., I, 72, 4 ; see Havell’s Hist of Aryan rule in India, p. 41), 



The Aryans worshipped nature including the Sun (Mitra) before they emigrated to India 
and other countries (comp. Big Veda with the Avesta ; Bhavishya P., I, 139, 83 ff.). 

Miyulu — Same as Mithilft. 

Modagiri — Monghjr {Mbh., Sahha, oh. 29). 

Mohana— The southern portion of the Northern Circars, the coastlands situated between 
the rivers Mahanadi and the Godavari {Mbh., Vaua, ch. 252). 

Moharakapura — Moharpur in the district of Mirzapur, U.P. See Dharmftranya (3). 

Mouziris (of the Greeks) — Muyirikkodu or jluyirikotta (Kishan-kotta opposite to the site 
of Cranganore) on the Malabar coast (Dr. Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Oram., p. 94 ; Dr. Bnr- 
nell’s S. 1. Pal., p. 51 note ; McCrindlo’s Ptolemy, VII, ch. 1, .sec. 8 in hid. Ant., vol. XIII, 
p. 228). The identification oi Mouziris or Muziris, as it is also called, with Ma.sura in the 
Ratnagiri district of the Bo nbay PreskDncy' does not appear to be correct. It is most 
probably the Murachipattana of the Rdmdyana (Kish., ch. 42) and Brihat-Sumhita (ch. 14) 
and the Munjagrama ot the Mbh., Sabha, ch. 39, conquered by Sahadc-va. 

Mriga — Margiana, the country about Merv in Turkestan ; see Sakadvipa (Rawlinson’s Five 
Great Monarchies, vol. IV, pp. 25, 2b, note). Murg was the ancient name of Merv, which 
still exists in Murg-ab, the river ot Merv. It is the Mourva ot t’ue Avesta and Margu ot 
the Achajinenian Inscriptions. 

Mrigadava— Sarnath, six miles from Benares, the place where Buddha preached his fir.st 
sermon after the attainment of Buddhahood at Buddha Gaja {Dhamma-Chakka-ppovat- 
tam Sutla in the Sacred Books of the East, vol. XI). Miigadava was situated in Rislii- 
patana {Bhadraknlpa-Avaddna in Dr. R. Mitra's Sans. Bad. Litr. of Nepal). Here 
Kaundinya, Asvajit, Vashpa, Mahanaman and Bhadrika became his first disciples. The 
Buddhist temples and Viharas and stupas of Sarnath were destroyed and burnt by the 
Sivaites in the eleventh century when Bemares was annexed to the kingdom of Kanauj 
and Hinduism was restored. (See Sarahganatha.) The exploration of 1905 has dis- 
covered a pillar of Aaoka which marks the site where, according to Hiuen Tsiang, Buddha 
first “ turned the wheel ot lav/ ”. The pillar is so well itolLshed that it is still as bright 
as Jade.” The Dhamek Stupa, according to General Cunningham (Anc. Geo., p. 438), 
was the place where Buddha first turned the wheel of law. The Chaukhandi tower, or 
what is called Lari-ka-Jhiinp, is the place where Buddha after his arrival met Kaundinya, 
Asvajit, and the aforesaid three others, who were at first not inclined to show him any 
mark of respect, but were obliged to do so when he came near them. Akbar built a tower 
upon it to CO nmemorate the visit of his father Huuiayun. The place where the red sand- 
stone statue of Bodhisattva of th’ time of Kaiiishka under an uinbn.'lla of the same 
material has been discovered, was the ckankrama, mentioned by Itsing, where Buddha 
used to walk. Just to the south of the Asoka pillar, there is a hollow spot which has t’ne 
appearance of a well and is pointed out as the bathing place .of Buddha by ignorant men ; 
it is in reality the A.soka stupa mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, the interior ot which has be- 
come hollow by bricks being taken out of it by unscrupulous men. The base is now only 
a few feet above the ground, and there are still four staircases on its four side.scach con- 
sisting of four or five steps and carved out of one piece of stone. The remains of a temple 
mentionedby Hiuen Tsiang may be identified with the ruins discovered with four porti- 
coes on the four sides on th^ southern .sid' of the c.xcavatcd area. The three tanks referred 
to by Hiuen Tsiang have b'.on id mtiflsd by General Cunningham with the present tanks 
named Chandratal, Saraima-tid. and Naya-tal (ArcA. S. Rep., vol. I. pp. 103-129). On the 
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bank of the Sarahga-tal, there is a small temple of Mahadeva called Sarnath. This temple 
is evidently founded on the mins of a stupa erected to the memory of the six-tusked ele- 
phant which gave its tusks to the hunter in deference to his yellow robe. On the bank 
of the Naya-talj where Buddha washed his garments, there was a square stone containing 
marks of Buddha’s robes, as stated by Hiuen Isiang. The stone was found bv General 
Cunningham near the village of Barahipur. For particulars of the ruins, see Sir John 
Marshall’s Excavations at Sarnath, 1907-08. 

Mrigasthala— See Pahupatindtha {Vardlm P., ch. 215 ; Svayambhu P., ch. 4). 

Mrittikavati— -The country of the Bhojas by the skle of the Parnasa (Banas) river in Malwa 
(Wilson’s Vishnu P.. pt. IV, eh. 13; Harshacharita, ch. VI). Same as Marttikavata 
(Marta in Marwar). The capital of Mrittikavati or MarttikaVcita was Saubhanagara or 
Salvapura, whicli hai b??u id^ncified by General Cunningham with Alwar {Mbh., Vana P., 
ch. 14, and Arch. S. Rep., vol. XX, p. 120). It was situated near Kurukshetra (see Mbh., 
Maushala P., ch. 7). It comprised portions of the territories of Jodhpur, Jaipur, and 
Alwar. See Sdlva and Mdrttikavata. 

Muehilinda — Buddha-kunda, a tank in Buddha Gaya, to the south of the great temple. 
Dr. R. L. Mitra, however, places the tank at a considerable distance to the south-east 
of this tank, now called Mucharim {Buddha-Gaya, pp. 55-115). 

f, Muchkuada— A lake three mile.s to the west of Dholpur where Kala-yavana or Gonardda I 

(Gonandh I according to the Rdjatarangini, I, v. 48), king of Kasmir, an ally of Jara- 
sindhu, was, by the advice of Krishna, consumed to ashes by a glance of Muchkunda 
when he was rudel3< awakened from his slumber (Vishnu P., pt. V, ch. 13; Vardha 
P., ch. 158 ; Growse’s Mathurd, p. 65). On the site ot the lake there was formerly a 
mountain. 

Miidga-girl— Monghyr (see Mudgala-giri). 

Mudgala-giri— Monghyr in Behar. Mudgalaputra, a disciple of Buddha, converted Srutaviui- 
satikoti, a rich merchant of this place, to Buddhism. Hence Mudgagiri and Mudgala-giri 
are contractions of Maudgalya-giri. The hermitage of Maudgala Rishi as he was called, 
existed near Monghyr (P. Ghosal’.s Bkdral-bhramana). The Kashfaharini or Kashta- 
harana Ghat at Monghyr derives it.s sanctity from Rama having bathed at this Ghat 
to expiate his sin for having killcsl Ravana, who though a rdkshasa was nevertheless a 
Brahmana. Ramachandra is also said to have expiated his sin for .slaying Ravana by 
bathing at a sacred tank at Hatia-haran, twenty eight miles to the south-east ot 
Hardoi in Oudh, and also in the river Gumti at Dhopap, eighteen miles south-east 
ot Sultanpur in Oudh (Fuhrer’s MAI.). Mudgala-giri is the Hiranya-Parvata of 
Hium Tsiang, which according to General Cunningham, is a form of Harana Parvata 
derived from the name of Kashtaharana Ghat (Arch. S. Rep., XV, pp. 15, 16 ; Anc. Qeo., 
p. 476). The fort of Monghyr is situated on theMaruk hill, which is a spur of the Kha- 
dakpur hills, the Pirpahadi hill at Monghyr being the most northern point of Khadakpur 
hills (JASB., 1852. p. 204). In the 1 1th century it was called Mun-giri (Alberuni’s India, 

1, p. 200). 

Mujavant— It is identified with one oi the mountains to the .south of Kasmir. Soma plants, 
necessary for sacrifices, used to grow copiously on this mountain (Drs. Macdonell and 
Keiths Vedic Index of Eames and Subjects, vol. II, p. ICO). 
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Muktavepi — Triveni, north of Hughli in Bengal. MuktavenJ is used by way of contra- 
distinction to Yuktaveni or Allahabad {Yaraha P., ch. 152), where the three rivers Ganga, 
Yamuna, and Sarasvati unite and flow together; at Muktaveni the three rivers separate 
and flow in different directions ( Brihat-Dharma P., Purva Kh., ch. 6 ; JASB., XV, 1847, 
p. 393 ; An account of the temples of Triveni near Hughly, by D. Money). Iriveni is men- 
tioned by Pliny and Ptolemy; it formed a quarter of Saptagrama (K. Ch., p. 196). The 
temple of the Sapta-Rishis or Seven Rishis near the Triveni Ghat has now been trans- 
formed into the tomb of Zaffar Klian Ghazi, the conqueror of Saptagrama {JASB., 
1910, p. 599). Muktaveni has been alluded to in the Pavana-duta (v. 33) by Dhoyi who 
flourished in the 12th century a.d. 

Muktin&tha — A celebrated temple of Narayana, situated in Tibet or rather on the border 
of Nepal, on a small river called Kali-Gandaki, in the Sapta Gandaki range of the Hima- 
laya, not far from the source of the Gandak. It is fifteen or sixteen days’ journey from 
Palpa, the headquarters of the second governor of Nepal and four days’ journey to the 
north of Bini-sahar, within half a mile of which the Gandak takes the name of Salagrami, 
the bed of which abounds with the sacred stones called Salagrama. About three days’ 
journey beyond Muktinatha is a natural re.servoir called Damodara-kunda (Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer) which is considered to be the source of the Gandak (Thornton’s Gazetteer). 
From the northern side a snow-covered river from Tibet, which is on the northern side, 
brings in Salagrama stones to the Kunda. 

Mhlaka— Same as Aimaka. According to the Buddhists, Mulaka was a different town from 
Asmaka (MB., p. 346 ; Vishnu-dharmottara P., pt. I, ch. 9). The countries of Mulaka 
and Asmaka (Assaka) were separated by the Godavari (Paramatthajotikd, II, pt. II, 
p. 581). 

Malasthftna-Pura — Multan. It is the Malava of the Mahdbhdrata (Sabha P., ch. 31), situated 
on the west of Hastinapura, iVIalava of the Harshacharita, and Mallabhumi of the Bdmd- 
yana (Uttara, ch. 115) — the country oi the Mallis of Alexander’s historians. Vishnu 
incarnated at this place as Nrisirpha-avatara, and killed the Asuia Hiranyakasipu, the 
father of Prahlada. The temple of Nrisimha Deva in the old fort is still called Prahlada- 
puri (Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient Imlia, p. 230). About fifty miles from Multan, 
a portion of the Suliman mountain is called Prahlada ’s Mount, irom which Prahlada is 
believed to have been thrown down, and close by, is a tank into which, he is said to have 
been thrown by the orders of his father, Hiranyakasipu. The temple of the Sun at Suraj 
Kunda, four miles to the south ol Multan is said to have been built by Samba, the son of 
Krishna, who was cured here of his leprosy by the god (Bhavishya P., Brahma, ch. 74, 
Brahma P., I, ch. 140). It is a celebrated place ol pilgrimage. The Suraj Kunda is 132 
feet in diameter and 10 feet deep. Hiuen Tsiang saw the golden image of the Sun when 
he visited Multan in the reign of Raja Chach. It was the capital of Malla-desa or the 
country of the Mallis of Alexander’s historians (see Hirapyapura). It is the same as 
Mauli-snana of the Padma P., (Uttara, ch. 61) — the Meou-Io-san-pou-lo of Hiuen Tsiang. 
According to Proi. Wilson the sun-worship at Multan was introduced under Sassanian 
influence (Wilson’s Ariana Antigua, p. 357). This story is supported by the 5th century 
sun-coins, where the figures of the sun is in the dress of a Persian king, and the priests 
who performed the sun-worship at Multan were called Magas (B<mb. Gaz., vol. I, pt. I, 
p. 142). According to the Bhavishya P., (Brahma, pp. 74 ff.) the priests were brought 
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from tSakadvi23a. Mulastliana is mentioned in the Fadma P., (I, ch. 13) as being the 
abode of Samba (see MauKsn&na). The old city of Multan was situated on either bank 
of the Eavi. 

MulatApi — The river Tapti, so called from its source at Multai, which is a corruption of 
Mulatapi {Matsya P., ch. 22, v. 33). 

Mund^' — ^Chhota-Naginir, esiiecially the district of Ranchi (Vdiju P., Purva, ch. 45). 

MundagrAma — On the river Bagmati, where Baksha’s Munda (head) is said to have fallen. 

Muddaprishtha — The Brahmayoni hill in Gaya (Garud-t P., ch. 86; Agni P., ch. 115, v. 44); 
especially that portion of it which contains the Vishnupada temple. See KolAhala 
Parvata. 

MuiijagrAma — See Mouziris. 

Murachipattana— Sec Mouziris. 

Muraia — 1. The river Nerbuda (T rikdndaieshn, eh. I). It is also caUed Murandala. 2. Per- 
haps the river Mula-mutha, which rises near Poona and is a tributary of the Bhima 
{Raghuvamsa, IV, v. 55). 3. Same as Kerala or Malabar (Hall and Tawucy’s Kalhd-saril- 
■scigara, ch. XIX). 

Murapd— Same as LampAka. 

MuraijdalA — See MuralA. 

M'lshika — It has been identified by Cunningham witli Upper Sindh, of which the capital 
was Alor, the Musikanus of Ptolemy ; he also identifies Alor with Binagara of Ptolemy. 
The Mahdbhdrata (Blushma, ch. 9), however, jdaccs the country of Mushika in southern 
India, which has been identified by Wilson (Vishnit P., p. 474) with Konkan in the province 
of Bombay, infested with pirates; its inhabitants wore called Kanaka.s (see also Padrna P., 
Svarga Kh., ch. 3). In the Mackenzie Manuscripts, Mushika is .said to be one of the four 
districts of Malayalam, namely Tuluva, Kerala, Kuva, and Mushika (JASB., 1838, p. 183). 
According to Dr. Fleet, Mushika, is a part of the Malabar Coast between Qnilon and Cape 
Comorin {Bom. Gaz., vol. I, pt. II, p. 2BI ; Dr. Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 
pp. 276 — 584). As Strabo also yfiaces the Musiknnos in Sindh (McCrindle’s Ancient India 
as described in Classical Literature), there mu.st have been two countries of that name, 
one in Upper Sindh, and the otlior on the Malabar Coast, that is, Travancore (see Dowson’s 
Map in JRAS., 1846, facing p. i). 

Muziris — Same as Mouziris. 

N. 

Nadehvara — Same as Bindusara (1), {Brihal-Ndradiya P.. pt. I. eh. 1<1) 

Nadika — Same as Kollaga, a suburb of Baisali, where the Niifa clan resided, for which the 
place, was called Nadika. See Kui)dagrama and Kollaga [Mahd-parinibbdna Suita, ch. II, 
5). Same as Natika. 

Nagarrada — The Sarik-kvd, the lake of the Great Pamir. (Beal's RWC., II, p. 297w..). 

Naganadt — Same as Achiravad (I-tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion, j). 185). 

Nagapura— Same as Hastinapura {Mbh., Vana, c]>. 183). 

Magara— 1. Same as Chamatkarapura. 2. Same a.> Nagarahara, — Na-kia-Io-ho of Hiuen 
Tsiang. 



Nagarah&ra — Same as Nigarhftra (Brahmdnda P., eh. 49, v, 70). The town was situated 
at the oonfluence of the Surkhar or Sui-kh-rud and Kabul rivers, near Jalalabad {JASB., 

. XVII, 498). McCrindle identifies it with Nanghenhar or Nangnihar, foxir or five miles 
to the west of J&l&l&bad ; it is the Nagara or Dionysopohs of Ptolemy, and Nysa of Alex- 
ander’s historians (Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 338). BAbar also writes 
the name as Nangenhar (Talbot’s Memoirs of Bdbar, p. 129), and Nekerhar (Erskine’s 
Memoirs). Nungnihar, however, is the name of the Kabul valley, and Babar says that 
Nungnihara has nine streams {set KubhA). In 1570 the town of Jalalabad was built by 
Akbar. According to Prof. Lassen, it was the capital of a Greek kingdom, probably of 
Agathocles and Pantaleon, who exhibit the symbols of Dionysos on their coins (JASB., 
1839, p. 145), and it was situated on the southern bank of the Kabul river not far from 
JAlalabad (JASB., 1840, p. 477). The name of Dionysopohs existed even at the time of 
Mahmfid of Ghazni, for Alberuni mentions the town of Dinus as being situated between 
Kabul and Peshawar. It was also called Udyanapura. At some distance from the ruins 
of Nagarahara and on the opposite bank of the river is a mountain called Mar-koh, i.e., 
Mount Meros of Alexander’s historians (McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the 
Oreai, p. 333). Jalalabad contains some forty topes dating from the commencement of 
the Christian era to 700 a.d. On the southern bank of the Kabul river, Nagarahara was 
the extreme boundary of India (JASB., 1840, p. 486). The inscription found at Guse- 
rawa, 10 miles to the south-east of the town of Bihar, mentions the name of Nagarahara, 
and is there said to be situated at UttarApatha (JASB., XVII, p. 492). 

Nagarakota — ^KangrA or Kot Kaiigra at the junction of the Manjhi and the BAn-GangA 
rivers in the Kohistan of the Jalandhar Doab, where the temple of MatA Devi or Vajre- 
svari is situated ; this holy shrine was desecrated by Mahmfid of Ghazni. It is a Pifha 
where one of Sati’s breasts is said to have fallen. It was the old capital of Kuluta or 
Trigartta (see Dr. Stein ; Edjatarahgini, I, p. 204 note). The fort was considered im- 
pregnable ! it is now out of repairs. Within the fort are the remains of Hindu temples. 
About a mile from KangrA. is the populous town of Bhawan built on the northern slope 
of a hill called Mulkera, containing a Hindu temple with gdded dome (JASB., XVIII, 
p. 366). Its ancient name was Susarmapura or Susarmanagara (Ep. Ind., I, 103 note ; 
Vol. II, p. 483). AsApurl is an isolated hill in the KaiigrA valley (JASB., XVII, 287) { 
it is a place of pilgrimage. 

NalmlshArapya— Nimkharavana or Nimsar, at a short distance from the Nimsar station 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and twenty miles from Sitapur and 45 miles to the 
north-west of Lucknow. It was the abode of sixty thousand Rishis. Many of the Purd- 
nas were written perhaps at this place. It is situated on the left bank of the Gomati 
(Rdmdyana, Uttara K., ch. 91). In the Naimisha forest, there was a town called NAga- 
pura on the bank of the Gomati. 

Kalrafljana— The river Phalgu (Asvaghosha’s Buddha-charita). Its two branches are the 
Nflajana and the MohanA, and their united stream is called the Phalgu. Buddlia-Gaya 
is situated at a short distance to the west of the NIlAjana or Nirafijana, which has its 
source near Simeria in the district of Hazaribagh. 

Nakules vara— See KArAvana (Devi P., ch. 63). 

Nakultsa— Sea KArAvana (Skanda P., Mahesvara Kh., KumArikA, oh. 68). 

NalakAllka— See Neleynda. 

NalakAnana— See Neleynda. 
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Naltoda — Bargaon, which liea seven miles to the north-west of Rajgir in the district of 
Patna, the celebrated seat of Buddhist learning up to the thirteenth century A.d. Bar- 
gaon is a corruption of Viharagrania. Nalanda was a “ great city ” in which were many 
horses, elephants, and men. The great monastery, which no longer exists, has been traced 
by General Cunningham by the square patches of cultivation amongst a long mass of 
brick ruins 1,600 feet by 400 feet. These open spaces show the position of the courtyard 
of the six smaller monasteries, which are described by Hiuen Tsiang as being situated 
within one enclosure forming altogether eight courts (Cunningham’s Am. Geo., p. 470 ; 
MaM-parhiibbana-autta in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XI, p. 12). The whole estab- 
lishment was surrounded by a brick wall which enclosed the entire convent from without, 
one gate opening into the great college (Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. ix). It was th« 
birth-place of Sariputra, the famous disciple of Buddha (Bigandet’s Life of Oaudama ; 
Legge’s Fa Hian, p. 81). But according to Hiuen Tsiang Sariputra was born at Kala- 
jhnaka, four miles to the south-east of Nalandii. According to the Bhadra-kalpa Avaddna; 
(Dr. R. ilitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 45), Sariputra was born at Nirada- 
grama near Raj agriha ; he was the last of the seven sons of Dharmapati by his wife S&rl ; 
but according to the MaMvastu-avaddna (Sans. Bud. Liter, of Nepal, p. 148), the birth- 
place of Sariputra is located at Alanda which was four miles from Rajagriha. Nirada- 
grama and Alanda appear to be variations of Nalanda. Sariputra also died at Nalanda, 
(Jdtaka, Cam. Ed., Vol. V, p. 64, but see Vol. I. p. 230). Safikara and Mudgaragaminin, 
two brothers, built the celebrated monastery on the birth-place of Sariputra (Dr. R. L. 
Mitra's Buddha-Gaya, pp. 238, 242). But according to Hiuen Tsiang, the monaatcry 
was built by king Sakraditya (Beal’s i? IF 6'., Vol. II, p. 168). The celebrated Nag&rjuna, 
who introduced the Mahayana system of Buddhism in the first century, resided at the 
monastery of Nalanda, making it a seat of Mahayana school of Central India (see Kosala- 
Dakshlna). Many Chinese jiilgrims, including Hiuen Tsiang, studied at this mona.stery 
in the seventh century. The great temple at Nalanda, which re.sembled the great temple 
at Buddha-Oaya, was built by Biiladitya who lived at the end of the first century after 
Christ (Dr. R. L. Mitra's Biiidha-Oaya. p. 247). Cunningham identities it with the third 
mound from the north on the right side of tin- road. According to some authorities, it 
was built over the spot where Sariputra's body was burnt (Legge's Fa Hian, p. 81). It 
was situatefl to tlie north-west of the .Nalanda monastery containing a big image of Buddha. 
According to Hiuen Tsiang, ten thousaml priests, and according to 1-tsing, over three 
thousand priests resided in the six large buildings within the same compound forming 
together one gn at unmastic i stablishment, and the structure was one of the most .splendid 
building.s in India (I-tsing .s Records of the Buddhist Religion, p. 65). Hiuen Tsiang and 
I-tsing resid' d airi studied at the .Nalainla monastery for many years. There arc many 
high mounds and mas.ses of brick ruins on botli side.s of the road running from north to 
south within the villages called Bargaon, Bcgumpiir, Mustaphapur, Kapatiah, and Anand- 
pur, collecti\e]y Called Bargaon. These high mounds are tlie remains (jf the temples 
attached to the great Nalanda monastei v. In an enclosure near a very big mound on the 
north side of these l uim is a vmy large and beautifid image of Buddha whieli is very similar 
to that at Buddha-Gaya. Tlie image was, as stated liefore, enshrined at Baladitya’s 
temple whkh is the third mound to the sontli from Baladitya's Vihdru identified by Cun- 
ningham with the mound situated at a short di.stance to tlie north-west of this enclosure, 
argaoii contains many sculptures of more beautiful design and artistic value than those 



of any other place. To the .smith of the nionasteiy there was a tank where the Nkga 
(dragon) N*.land4 lived. This tank has been identified by General Ouiiningham with the 
Kargidija Pokhar. Buddha, while on his way to Kusinara. .sojourned at Nalanda in the 
Pararika Mango-orchard, afterwards the site of the famous Buddhist university {Kevaddha 
Suita in Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddha, p. 276), Bargaon contains a temple of 
the Sun and a beautiful Saravak temple of Mahavira, the last Tirthahkara of the Jainas, 
Mahavira passed here fourteen Pajjusanas (Parjushana or rainy season retirement), — 
Stevenson's Kalpasutra, eh. VI. Bargaon has been identified with Kundapura. the birth- 
place of Mahavira. But it has been proved by Dr. Hoernle that Kunclapura or Kunda- 
graina was a quarter of Vaisali (.see FToernle's V vasagadasao ; Indian Sect of the 

Jainas, p. 2.5 ; SBE.. Vol. XXIT, p. 223). From this mistaken identification of Bargaon 
with Kundapura by the .Tainas. the Hindus have gone further and changed Kundapura 
into Kundinapura, the birth-place of Rukmini, the consort of Krishna. Though Nalanda 
or Bargaon was not Kunda 2 mra, the birth-place of Mahavira. yet it ajqiears that lie dwelt 
at Nalanda, perhajrs on the site of the present Saravak temjile, while Buddha resided in 
the Pavarika ilango-orehard. On this occasion Buddha converted to Buddhism Upali, 
the favourite disciple ot Mahavira, a grihai>ati, not his namesake the comiriler of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. In consequence of this conversion Mahavira is said to have left the city 
of Nalanda and gone to Papa (P4va) where he died of broken heart (Si)ence Hardy’s 
Manual of Buddhism, 2nd Ed., p. 274 ; Stevenson’s Kalpasutra, ch. VI). In the latter 
part of the seventh century when I-tsmg resided at Nalanda, there were more than ten 
great tanks near the Nalanda monastery where at the sound of a ghantd (bell), hundred 
and sometimes thousand priests used to bathe together (I-tsing’s Record of the Buddhist 
Religion, p, 108). There are still many large tanks surrounding Bargaon, such as Dighi, 
Pansokhar, Saiigarklia, Bhunai pokhar, several of which are now dry and are under culti- 
vation. During the Buddhist period there were six universities, vix., at Nalanda (Bargaon), 
Vikramasila (Patharghata), Takshasila (Taxila), Balabhi (Wala), Dhanakataka (Amar&- 
vati) and Kafichipura (Conjeverura) ; the first two were in Eastern India and the rest 
in Northern, Western, Central, and Southern India respectively. It also appears that 
there was a University at Padraapura in Vidarbha in the seventh centnrj, a.d. The Univer- 
.sities at Ujjayini, Takshasila, and Benares wore Brahmanical universities. The Univer- 
sity ot Nalanda was founded in succession to the Takshasila University in the first century 
B.C., and existed nominally up to the twelfth century a.d., when it was destroyed by the 
Muhammadans under BaWitiyar Khilji. Kulika (Kelika, according to the Bhadrakalpa- 
Avaddna, in Dr. R. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal), the birth-place of 
Maudgalya, the disciple of Buddha, has been identified by Cunningham with Jagdispur- 
mound, a little over one mile to the south-west of the ruins of BargHon (Arch. S. Rep., 
Vol. I, p. 29). Between Rajgir and Nalanda was the village Ambalatthika which 
contained a rest-honse (Chullavagga, XI, I, 8). 

Nalapura — Narwar, on the river Sindhu (KMieindh), 40 miles south-west of Gwalior. It 
was the capital of R^ja, Nala of the tale of Nala-Damayanti (Jour. Arch. Soc. of Delhi, 
1853, p. 42 ; Tod's Rajaathana, Vol. II, p. 1197). It was the capital of Nishadha. 

Nalini — The river Padmft (Rdmdyana, BMa K., 43 ; Nikhilnath Rai s History of Murshida- 
bad, p. 57). But from the Padma P. (Uttara, ch. 62), Nalini and Padma (Padm&vati) 
appear to he different rivers. As the Nalini is described to be a considerable stream which 



flows to tile east from near the source of the Gauges, its ideutificatiou with the river 
Brahmaputra appears to be correct {Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 43 ; Nabin Chandra Das’s Anc. 
Oeo. of Asia). Naliui is also called Batodaka [Padina P., Swarga (Adi), ch. 2]. 

Nandll — 1. A portion of the river Sarasvati was called Nanda (Padrm P., Srishti, ch. 18). 

2. The river Mahaiianda, to the east of the river Kusi (Mbh., Vana, P., ohs. 87, 190), 

3. The river Mandakini, a small river in Garwal, which falls into the river Alak&nanda 
(BrahmAnda P., ch. 43) ; Nanda Prayaga is situated at the confluence of these two rivers. 
In the Bhdgavaia (IV, ch. 6), Nanda and Alakananda are said to be situated on the two 
sides of Alaka in the Kailasa mountain. 4. The river Godavari (see Gotamt). 5. A lofty 
snow-clad conical mountain peak in Kuiuaun called also Nanda Devi, celebrated ior its 
temple of the goddess of that name {Dsd P., chs. 38, 93). 

Nanda-Devi Parvata— See Nandd (5).| 

Nandakini— See Pancha-Prayaga, 

Nandana-sara — A sacred lake on the north side of Pir Panjal mountain in Kasmir. 

Nandana-vana— See Bana. 

Nandi^i — The Nandidroog mountain in Mysore, containing a temple of Siva and ths 
sources of the five rivers : Northern Pin§,kini (Pennar), Southern Pinakini or Papaghni, 
Chitravati, Kshiranadi (Palar) and Arkavati. The PMad flows out of the mouth of the 
figure of Nandi cut in the rock (Wilson’s Mackenzie Manuscripts, p. 136). But in the 
Lihga P. (Pt. I, ch. 43, and ^iva P., IV, ch. 47), the names of the five rivers at Nandi’s 
place of austerity are differently given. See Japyesvara. 

NaadigrJma — Nundgaon in Oudh, close to the Bharata-kunda, eight or nine miles to the 
south of Fyzabad. Bharata is said to have resided at this place during the exile of his 
brother Ramachandra. It is also called BhMarasa (Rdmdyana, Ayodhy^ K., ch. 115; 
Archdvatdra-sihala-vaibhava-darpnnam), Bhadarasa being a corruption Bhratyidarsana. 

Nandikshetra — Twenty-three miles south of Srinagar in Kasmir near the Haramukh mount, 
including the Gaiigabal lake and the sacred lake called Nandisara or Nandkol or Kalo- 
daka which is said to be the residence oi Siva and his faithful attendant Nandin (Dr. 
Stein’s Ancient Geography of Kasmir, p. 91 ; Kathd-saritsdgara, IX, ch. 50). The name 
is applied to a valley at the foot of the east glaciers of the Haramukh Peaks ; the temple 
of Jyeshfhesvara or Jyeshfharudra is situated in this valley (Dr, Stein’s BdjatarahgM, 
Vol. I, pp. 8, 21). 

Nandikupda— See Sahhramati (Agni P., ch. 219). 

Nandipura— So called from Devi Nandini, one of the Satl Plfhas situated in the district of 
Birbhum in Bengal. 

Naraya^a-parvata— A mountain in Badarika-atrama (q.v.), on the left bank of the Alaka- 
nanda. 

Narayaqasara— A lake at the mouth of the Indus at the western extremity of the Bunn of 
Kachh, eighteen miles south-west of Lakhpat (Bhdgavaia P., VI, ch. 6). It is a place 
of great sanctity and a rival to Dvaraka. The five sacred Sarovaras or lakes are Manasa 
on the north, Bindusarovara in Bhuvanesvara on the cast, PampS. on the eouth, Nfiift- 
yanasarovara on the west, and Pushkara in the middle. 

— ^The river Qandak. 

Harmad4 The river Nerbuda. It rises in the Amarakaptaka mountain and falls Into the 
Gulf of Cambay. The junction of the Nerbuda with the sea is called Narmada-Udadhi- 
saugama, wuich U a saeted place of pilgrimage (MaUya P., ch. 193). 



NamadS-Siodba laiigama — Th© juQotiou of the Nerbuda with th« ocean : it is celebrated 
as Jamadagni Tlrtha {Matsya P., oh. 193). 

naslkya— Same as Pafieharati {Viyu P., Pfirva, ch. 45); I^aiik. The name of Naeika is 
mentioned by Ptolemy. 

Ndfaka — Same as LSta (Mbh., Sabhg, ch. 30). 

Ndtlka— A suburb of Vaii^li (Bes&r), where the Jfiatrika Kshatriyas resided ; to this clan 
belonged ilahavtra, the last Tlrthaekara of the Jaiuas (Jacobi’s Jaina-sAtras. Intro., in 
SBE, XXII, p. xi). 

Naradevakula — ^Xewal, thirty-tlu-ee miles south-west of Unao near Bangarmau in Oudh 
and nineteen miles south-east of Kanauj, visited by Hiuen Tsiang (Fdhrer’s MAI). It 
is the same as Alar! (see Alavi ). 

Navadvipa — Nadia, the birth-place of Chaitanya, the last incarnation of Vishnu according 
to the Vaishfliavas. The Navadvipa of Chaitanya was situated opposite to the present 
Navadvipa across the river Ganges ) the present Navadvipa is situated on the site of th« 
ancient village of Kulia in the district of Nadia in Bengal. For the names of the original 
nine dvipas or islets which formed the present Navadvipa (see the Vaishnava poet Nara- 
hari Das’s Navadvipa ParikramA). Chaitanya was born in Saka 1407 corresponding to 
1483 A.B., and he disappeared at Puri in Saka 1465 corresponding to 1533 a.d. See 
Utkala. Chaitanya was the son of a Vaidika Brahmapa ; at the age of 24, he was per- 
suaded by Advaita to become a mendicant, to forsake his wife, and go to Benares ; he 
taught his followers to think upon Hari and call out his name, to renounce a secular wife, 
to eat with all those who are Vaishnavas, and allow widows to marry. The Gossains are 
his tuocessors. The era of Chaitanya marked the commencement of the Bengali liter- 
ature. Navadvipa was the last Hindu capital of Bengal. Lakshmaniya or Awka Sena, 
the grandson of Lakshmana Sena and great-grandson of Vallala Sena, held his court at 
this place, whence he was driven by Bakhtiyar Khilji who made Gaud once more the 
capital of Bengal. For the Navadvipa university, see fiUthUa. 

Nava-Qindhara— Kandahar, where the begging-pot of Buddha (the four bowls given him 
by the four guardian-deities after he had attained Buddhahood, and which he caused to 
appear as a single bowl) was removed from Kanishka’s dagoba at Peshawar, the true 
Gandh^ra. The alms-bowl was given by Buddha to the Lichchhavis and was kept at 
Vaisall, whence it was carried off by Kanishka in the second century a.d. ; and when 
G&ndhara was conquered by Kitolo, it was removed to K&ndahar by the Gandh&ris who 
•migrated there in the fifth century {Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XVI, pp. 8-12 ; Legge'.s Fa Hian, 
eh. XI, note, p. 85 ; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. I, p. 673 note). 

Nava-R^shfra — Nansarl — the Noagramma of Ptolemy — in the Baroach district, Bombay 
{Mbh., Sabhft, ch. 31), 

Mava-Trlpadl— Naya-Tirupadf, twenty miles to the east of Tiranakvelli (Tinnivelli) vi.sited 
by Chaitanya {Archdvatdra-sthala-vaibhava-darpanam, p. 64). 

Neleynda — Kottayam in Travancore {Periplus, Schoff's trans., p. 208, and his Tivo South- 
Indian Place-names in the Periplus). It is the Nelkynda of Ptolemy [McCrindle’s Ptefemy, 
Bk. VII, ch. 1, sec. 9 in Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII (1884), p. 329]. It is generally supposed to 
be Nilesvaram on the Malabar Coast (Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 321). Neleynda or 
Nelkynda is perhaps the NalakMika of the Brakmdnda F., ch. 49, and Nalakftnana of the 
Mbh. (Bhlsbma, ch. 9). 
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Ntpala — Xepal (Vardha P., ch;?. 145, 213 ; Smyamkhk P., ch. 1). According to the Snayum- 
bhil P. (ch. ;i), the Nepal valley originally coiwiKted of a lake called Basa or Kili- 

hrada. the residence oi the Naga Karkotaka. It wa-i fourteen mile* in length and four 
wiile>( in breadth. The lake was dessleated by Manjnsri, who came from Pafioha Slriha 
Parvata in Maha-China, by cutting open the nrountain on the south, and constructed on 
the dry bed of the lake, the temple of Svayambhftnath or.Svayambhfi Jyotirupa or Adi- 
Buddha, the supreme God of the Northern Buddhists, about a mile and a half to the west 
of Katmandu, and also the temple of Guhye'vari (ch. 5), who is the same as Prajnli and 
Arya Tara of the Prajna. Svahhavika .sect and Prakriti of the Brahmins. It should be 
observed that Tara Devi, and not Arj^a Tara, is the wife or Sakti of the fifth Dhyani Buddha 
Amoghasiddha, as Vajra Dhatesvari, Lochana. Mamukhi, and Pandara are the Saktis 
of the four Dhyani Buddhas Vairochana. Akshohliya, Ratnasambhava, and Amitabha 
respectively (see Udandapura and Uravilva)). The dried bed of the lake to which he gave 
the name of Nepala was originaU 3 ’’ populated from Maha f'hina and afterwards from 
Gauda-d('sa {Svaijamhhk P., ch. 7), at the time of Raja Prachanda Deva. 

Nibara — The river Nira. a trihutary of the Bhima {Pdfhm P.. Srarga. Adi, ch. 3). It 
rises in the Western Ghat*. 

Nichat-Oiri — The low range of hilU in the kingdom of Bhupal that lies to the south of Bhilsa 
as tar as Bhojapura (KSdldasa’s JileglKiduki, Pt. I. v. 26 ; compare Cunningham’* BhiU* 
Topea., p. 327). It is called the Bhojapura hills. 

Nieh^ksha — ^The trame of a hill mentioned in the Dew P.. ch. 42. Perhaps it is the same 
as Ksdidwa’s “ Nichairakhya.” See Ifiohld*giri. 

Nichchhavi — Same as Tirabhukti (Piirushottama Deva’s Trikdndakesha, ch. 2). Nich- 
«hhavi is evidently a corruption of Lichchhavi, a warlike tribe who resided at Tirhut at 
the time of Buddha and who.se capital was Vaisali, 

Ifiehulapara — Trichinopoly in the district of Madras {Archdvatdra-sthala-vaibfuiva-darpa- 
nam). Trichinopoly is evidently a corruption of Trisirapalli {Ep. hid., Vol. I, p. 58). 

Nigamodbodha — Nigam bod-ghat in Old Delhi (Iiidraprastha) near the old Calcutta gate, 
a place of pilgrimage on the Jamuna, mentioned in the Padmn P. (Uttara Kb., ch. 66). 

Nlgarhdra— Same as Nagarabara (Brahmdnda P., ch. 49, r. 70). 

NIkal (ot the Greeks)— Mong, where the celebrated battle was fought between Alexander 
the Great and Poms (Cunningham’s Anc. Oeo., p. 174). Mong is now called Murg, a town 
on the bank of the Jhelum in the district of Gurcrat in the Punjab. Nikai is said to have 
been built by Alexander on the site of the field of battle. Piirchas, an early English travel- 
ler of the seventeenth century, says that the battle was fought in a city called Detee, 
where a brass pillar existed as a token of the victory (Purchas’s Pil-grimage). 

Nil&b — The river Sindhu (Indus) of the Muhammadan historians. 

Niiaohala— 1. A hill at Puri in Orissa on which the temple of Jagannath is supposed to be 
situated {Padma P., Patala, ch. 9). It is about 20 feet higher than the surrounding plain. 
2. A hill at Gauhati in Assam on which the temple of Karaakhya Devi was built. 3. The 
Haridwar hills [Mbit., Anusasana, ch. 25). 

Nil&jana — ^The upper part of the river Phalgu. It is also called Lilajana. The Mahivaggd 
(Pt. I, ch. 1). calls it Niranjara. It passes through a beautiful deep narrow gorge called 
Khai-baneru, the mountains on either side rising in wild confusion, naked and barren, 
and falls from a great height into a romantic glen called Maluda, situated within a distance 
of six mile* from Chatri, one of the sub-division* of the district of Hazaribagh. The 



sound of the fall at Maluda can be heard from a great distance. According to Dr. Bucha- 
nan, the river is separated by a sandy channel into two arms oppo.site to the extensive 
ruins at Buddha-Gaya. The eastern and largest arm is called Nilajana and Niringchiya 
(».«., Nirafijana jn Pali) (Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. I, p. 14). 

Nila]ca()(:ha — A celebrated place of pilgrimage in Nepal containing the temple of Nilaka^tha 
Mahadeva at the foot of the Sheopuri peak (ancient Satarudra mountain), five miles north 
of Katmandu {Brihal-Siva P., Uttara Kh., ch. 32). 

NilSachana— Same as NilUjana. 

Nila-Parvata — 1. Nilgiri or Ntlachal, a low range of sandhills in the district of Puri in Orissa 
on which the temple of Jagannath is situated. 2. A hill near Gauhati in Assam on which 
the temple of Kamakhya Devi is situated. 3. The Nilgiri hill in the Madras Presidency 
S£E., Vol. VIII, p. 222). 4. The Haridwar hills called Chandi-pahad situated on the 
northern side of the Gauges called here Nfladhara between Haridwar and Kankliala (Mbh., 
Anuaasana, oh. 25). 5. On the north of Meru. The Kuen-lun range in Tibet {Brahmdnda 
P., oh. 35, vs. 34-38 ; Mbh., Bhfshma, ch. 7 ; Anuiasana, ch, 7). >See Uttara-Kuru and 
Harivarsha. 

Vir&h&ra — Same as Nagarahara (Matsi/a P., ch. 113). 

Niraff jara — Same as Nilajana. 

Nirvindhya— A tributary of the Ciiambal between the rivers Betravati (Betwa) and Sindh 
in Malwa (Meghadftta, Pt. I, vs. 30, 31). It has been identified with the river KMi-sindh 
in Malwa {Journal of the Buddhist Ts.vt Society, Vol V, p. 46— Life of Chaitanya | MeyJin- 
duta, V, V. 29), But this identification does not appear to be correct as Kalida.sa's Sindhu 
(Meghaddta, Pt. I, v. 30), appears to be the K&lisindh ; the Nirvindhya should be identi- 
fied with the Newuj, another tributary of the Chambal between the rivers Betw'a and 
Kali-sindh (see Thornton’s Gazetteer, s.v. Gwalior, Bhopal). The Newmj is also called 
Jam-niii (Tod’s BAfasthan, I, p. 17). 

Nisehira— The river Ltlajan which joins the Mohana near Gaya, and their united stream 
forms the Phalgu {Agni P., ch. 116; Mdrkani. P., ch. 57). It i.s the Niranjara of the 
Buddhists. 

Nishdda-bhftmi— See Nishadba«bhami. 

Nishadha — 1, Marwar, the capital of the Nala Raja (Tod'a Eajustkun, Vol. I, p. 140; Mbh., 
Vaua, eh. 53). Narwar is the contraction of Nalapura. It was the kingdom of the nine 
Nftgas of the Purdms. It is situated on the right bank ot the Sindh, forty miles to the 
south-weit of Gwalior. Lassen places Nishadha, the kingdom of Xala, along the Satpura 
hills to the north-west of Berar. Buvge.ss also place.s it to the south of Malwa (Burgess’s 
Antiquities of Kalkiawad and Kaohh, p. 131). 2. The mountains which lie to the west 
of the Gandhamadana and north of the Kabul river, called by the Greeks Paropamisos, 
now called Hindu Kush [Lassen's History traced from Bactrian and Indo-Scyfhinn Coins 
in JA8B., Vol. IX (1840), p. 469 note], Paropamiso.s is evidently a contraction of Par- 
vata-Upa-Nishada, or the name perhaps is derived from the Paripatra (the name of the 
westernmost peak) of the Nishadha range (Brahmdnda P., ch. 44, v. 9). Pamii- is perhaps 
a corrnption of P&ripatra. The Paropamisos, the’ Hhidu-Kush, and the Koh-i-Baba 

appear to be the names of the dift'ereiit part.s of the westerly continuation of the great 
Himalayan chain. 

Nishadha-bhftmi— The country of the Nishadas (or Nishadhas) oi BheeL, which was origi- 
nally Marwar or Jodhpur, whence driven south by other tribes they settled among the 
mountains that form the western boundary of Malwa and Khamlesh in the lofty range 
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of th« Vindhya and Sat|3ura, and the woody and rugged banks of the MAhi, the Nerbnda, 
and the Tapti (Malcolm’s Memoirs of Central India, Vol. I, p. 462). 

Niwltti — The eastern half of Puadra-desa, comprising Diuajpur, Rungpur, aud Koch-Bihar, 
the principal town of which was Bardhana-kuti whieh has been identiflad by Wastmaaot 
with Pundravardhana (JASB., of 1875, p. 188). Gauda was also called Nivritti 
(Trikdndaseslia). 

Nysa — Nysatta, on the northern bank of the Kabul rirer about two leagues below Haata- 
nagar (St. Martin cited in MoCrindle’a Megasihetm and Arrian, p. 180). It baa been 
aonaidered by Mr. MeGrindle to be the same at Nagara or Dionysopolit of Ptoleiay or 
ancient NagarahAra (see NagaraMra) 

0 

Odimtapuri — Same as Udandapura. 

Odra — Same as Udra. Orissa {Brahma P., ch. 37). See Utkala and Srikshetra. The sacred 
Buddhist places in Orissa were appropriated by the Hindus in the filth and sixth centuries 
on the revival of Hiduism, as Bhuvanesvara was done by the Saivas, Puri by the Vaish- 
navas, Yajapura by the SAktas, Konkrka by the ^luras and Darpana (ancient VinAyaka- 
kshetra on the Assia range) by the GAnapatyas (Dr. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, 
p. 148). For the persecution of the Buddhists by the Hindus, see Asiatic Besearches, 
Vol. XV, p. 2(14 I Hunter’s Orissa, Vol. I, eh. V; Dr. R. Mitra’s Orissa, Vol. II, p. 58; 
M&dhavAchArya Sankaras ^aya, oh. I, v. 93; Brihat-Dkarma P., Uttara ICh., ch. 19). 
Pusbpamitra oSered 100 dinars for the head of every Buddhist Sramana in SAkala {Arch. 
8. Bsp., of 1863, Vol. II, p. 41, and Vol. XX, p. 103). But Dr. Rhys Davids and Dr. Biihler 
are of 0 pinion that the Buddhists were not persecuted {Buddhist India, p. 3l9). Ac- 
cording to Brahma P. (chs. 28, 29, 42), Odra extended northwards to Braja-mandala 
OF Jajpur, and consisted of three sacred kshetras called Purushottama (or Sri) kshetra, 
Savitu (or Arka) kshetra, and Biraja kshetra through which flows the river Baitarani. 

Oghavatl — The river ApagA, a branch of the river Chitang ; its shortest distance from 
Thaneswar is three miles to the south (Mbh., Salya, oh. 39 ; Arch. S. Bep., Vol. XIV, 
p, 88). Kura performed sacrifice on the bank of this river. As, however, according to 
the Vdmana P. (ch. 38), Pnthddaka is situated on the Oghavatl (see Rrithfidaka), and 
Pehoa (ancient Prithddaka) is situated near the junction of the Mftrkanda and theSaras- 
vati {Punjab Gazetteer, Amb.ala District, 1884, p. 5), the Oghavatl cannot be identified 
with the ApagA. It must be tiie river MArkanda. 

011a — Same as LAta (RAjasekhara's Viddkasald-bJaihjiki, Acts II and IV). OllA is a cor- 
ruption of Ballabhl or Balabhl. and its present form is Wallay or Wall (see Balabhi). 

OmkAra — Same as OmkAranAtha {Brihnt-Siva P., 11. ch. 3). 

OmkAra-kshetra — Same as OmkAranltha {Brihat-Sim P.. 11, oh. 4). 

OmkAranAtha— Mlndhatfi. an island in the Nevbuda where the temple of OmkAranAtha is 
situated, 32 miles north-west of Khandwa, seven miles north-east of the Mortaka Railway 
station, and six miles east of Barwai, OmkAranAtha is one of the twelve great Lingas 
of Mahadeva {8iv'i P.. Pt. I, ch. 38). On the Birkhala cliffs at the eastern end of the 
island is the shrine of KAla-Bhairava to whom htiman sacrifices were offered (/»np. Gm,). 
The temple is the oldest of Siva temples (Caine’s Picturesque India, p. 397). Same as 
Mahishmati. 

Ophir— See Sauvira, Abhira and Surparaka {Bible, I Kings, 9, lb). But some authorities 
consider it to have besn in Southern Arabia instead of in India. 



OrobatiS (of th? Grraaks) — Arbutt on the left bank of the Landai near Naoshera, west of 
Pushkalavati, through which Hephaistion advanced on his way to the Indus (McCrindle’e 
Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 72). 

Orukkallu — Warrangal, in the Central Provinces (Dr. Burnell’s South Indian PalcBography; 
p. 54 note). 

P 

Padmagiri — Same as Srdvaria Belligola (S. K. Aiyangar’s Ancient India, p. 209). 

Padmakshetra — Kanarak (Konarka), called also the black Pagoda or Chandrabh^ga, 
twenty-four miles north-west of Puri in Orissa. It contains a temple of the Sun (Surya), 
said to have been established by Samba, a son of Krishna, who was cured here of leprosy 
by the god. According to an account, he was cured at Multan (see Mhlasthanapura). 
It appears, however, that this temple was built in 1277 a.d., imder the superintendence 
of the minister Sivai Sintr4 by LAiiguliya Narasimha, the seventh king of the Gaigd,- 
vamsi dynasty, who reigned from 1237 to 1282 a.d. (Hunter’s Orissa). See Arka-kshetra 
and Konirka. For a description of the temple of Kan&rak, see Major Kittoe’s Journal 
of Tour in Orissa in JASB., 1838, p. 681. 

Padmapura — 1. Same as Padmdvati ; it is the birth-place of Bhavabhuti (MAlati-Mddhava, 
Acts I, IV, IX). Padmapura is said to have been situated near Chandrapur at a short 
distance from Amar5,vati (Sarat Chandra Sastri’s Bhdrata Bhramana, p. 244). 2. P^m- 
pur in Kasmir, on the right or north bank of the Jhelum, five or six miles to the south- 
east of Srinagar. It was built by Padma, the maternal uncle of Bfibaspati, who reigned 
in Kasmir in the ninth century a.d. It was celebrated for its cultivation of Kumkuma 
or saffron {Crocus sativus) which was largely used as a cosmetic by the ladies of ancient 
India (Thornton’s Gazetteer of Countries Adjacent to India). 

Padmavata — ^The country (janapada), the capital of which was Karavfrapura : see Padmivati. 

Padmdvatt — 1. It has been identified by Cunningham with Narwar or Nalapura {Arch, 
S. Rep., Vol. II, pp. 308-318 ; JASB., 1837, p. 17 ; Bhdgavata P., Bk. XII, ch. 1) in 
Gwalior, on the river Sindh, 40 miles south-west of Gwahor. But this identification ap- 
pears to be doubtful. The town was situated at the confluence of the rivers Sindhu (Sindh) 
and PirS, (PArvati) in Vidarbha {Mdlati-Mddhava, Act IV), and therefore, it was perhaps 
the modern Bijayanagara, which is a corruption of Vidy^nagara, 25 miles below Nanvar 
(Thornton’s Gaz., s.v. Sinde), Padmavati being celebi-ated as a place of learning, especially 
for its teaching in logic in the eighth century at the time of Bhavabhuti who was bora 
at this place {Mahdviracharita, Act I ; Mdlati-Mddhava, Act I) ; ancient Bidarbha (Berar) 
included the whole kingdom of Bhupal to the north of the Nerbuda (Cunningham’s Bhilsa 
Topes, p. 363). 2. Same as Karavirapura {Hariva,tda, Vishnu P., ch. 94), which 
has been identified with Kolhapur ; it was founded by Padmavarna. 3. It is another 
name for Ujjayini {Skanda P., Avanti Kh., I, chs. 36, 44). It is supposed that the scene 
of the Mdlati-Mddhava is laid at Ujjajnni (Wilson’s Hhidu Theatre, Vol. II). 4. The 
river Padmft, a branch of the Ganges in East Bengal {B,ihat-Dharma P., Madhya Kh ., 
ch. 22 ; Chaitanya- Bhdgavata, ch. 10 ; Devi-Bhdgavata, IX, chs. 6, 7 ; Gladwin’s Ayeen 
Akbery, Pt. I, p. 301). 

Pahlava— Media (Mada), when it formed a part of the ancient Parthian kingdom (modern 
Persia), was the “ Pahlava country.” The Avesta is written in the Pahlavi or Pehivi 
character of the Parthian times, (Prof. Noldeka in the Encyclopmdia Britannica). The 
Pahlavas have been identified with the Parthians (Weber’s History of Indian Literature, 
p. 188). It was celebrated for its horses {Ubh., SabhA, P., ch. 32). See PSrada. 
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Pahnava — Same as Pahlava {Bmhmdnda P., ch. 51, v. 46). 

Pai han — Same as Pratishthana. 

Pakshi-Tirtha — ^Tirukkalukkunram (or “ Hill of the Sacred Kites ”), a large village in the 
Chingleput district in the Province of Madras, midway between Chingleput and Madras. 
It is a celebrated place of pilgi’image (Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 270 ; Cliaitanyacharitdmiita, 
Pt. II, ch. 9). According to the Archdvaldra, it is seven miles south-east of Chingleput. 
The sacred spot is situated on a hill which is called Bedagiri, near the temple of Hara 
(named VaidyarAja or properly Vedagirisvara) and Parvati. By the side of a well, the 
pilgrims assemble to sec a pair of white birds of the falcon kind with their wings black 
at the end, which are said to come there every day at noon. The chief priest who awaits 
their arrival with offerings of food, feeds them with his own hand. The assembled pil- 
gi'ims prostrate themselves and devoutly pray when these birds appear, as they are con- 
sidered to be Siva and his consort. They fly away after they have taken food and drunk 
water [Ind. Ant., Vol. X (1S81), p. 198]. 

Palsepatmaa — It has been identified with Pal near Mahad (Bhandarkar’s Early Hist, of the 
Dekkan, sec. VIII), but Mr. Schofl identifies it with Dabhol, a port in south Konkan 
(Periphis, p. 201). 

Palsesimundu (of the Greeks) — Same as Parasamudra. Paleesimimdus is supposed to 
have been the capital of Ceylon and is dt . cribcd as a seaport situated on the south on a 
river of the same name. It has been identified with Galle, but according to Lassen, it is 
Anarajapur {JEAS., 1801, p. 353). 

Palakkada — Pulicat in the province of Madras. Palakkada in Sanskrit means Dasana- 
pura or Toothtown (Dr. Burnell’s S. I. Palceo, p. 36 note : Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p. 154). 

Palakka-desa — The district of NoUoro in the Miidras Presidency. It was conquered by 
Samudra Gupta. According to Joppen [Historical Atlas of India, p. 6), Palakka or Palakha 
is Palghatcherry. 

Palasin! — 1 . A river which flows near the Girnar hill in Kathiawar. See Girinagara. 

It is mentioned in the Mbh. (Bhishma P., ch. 9) and also in the Rudra-Daman inscription 
of Gimar. It is described as a water-course with violent torrents [JASB., 1838, pp. 340, 
877). 2. The river Paddair which falls into the ocean near Kalingapatam in Ganjam 
[Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57). 

Pallava — 1. The Pallava country was bordered by the Coromandel coast. The Kuram- 
baras lived here before the seventh century a.d. (Rapson’s Indian Coins, p. 37). See 
Kafichipura. 2. Same as Pahlava (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 13). 

Pampa — A tributary of the river Tmigabhadra ; it rises in the Rishyamukha mountain, 
eight miles from the ibiagandi hills, where Rama mot HanumAna and Sugriva for the 
first time ; it is in the district of Bellary on the north of the town of Hampi [Bomb. Oaz., 
Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 369 — Dr. Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts). Near it is a lake 
called PampAsarovara (Wilson, U tiara- Rdrna-charita ; Rdmdyana, Kishk., ch. I). 

Pampakshetra — On the south of the Tuiigabhadra in the Bellary district containing the 
Rishyamukha hill and the PampA sarovara [Ind. Ant., VI, 1877, p. 85). 

Pampapura — Vindhyachala (town), five miles to the wo.st of Mirzapur in the United Pro- 
vinces where the celebrated temple of Bindubasini is situated [Bhavishya P., Pratisarga 
P., ch. 9 (p. 341, Bomb, cd.) ; Dr. Fuhrer’s ilJTA./]. To the east of VindhyAchala, the 
remains of a fort and other buildings and statues are still foimd. PampApura was the 
capital of the Bhars who are perhaps the Bhargas of the Mdhabhdrata subdued by Bhima 
(Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, pp. 359, 367). 2, BaidyanAth (Deoghar) in the 
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Saatal Parganas in Bengal ; one of its ancient names was Paloo-gaon (see Chitabhumi). 

P^na-Nrisimha — Maiigala-giri, in the Kistna district in the province of Madras, about 7 
miles to tiie south of Bezwada. On the top of this hiU is a temple of Nrisimha called Pan^ 
Nrisimha. It was visited by Chaitanya {Ghaitanya-charitdmnta, II, ch. 9). On the widely 
open mouth of the image, sherbet (pana) of molasses (gud) is poured, but it is said that 
the god takes only a moiety of the sherbet which is vowed to him and ejects the rest, 
though immediately after, it swallows half a maund given by another votary. 

Pahcha-Drtvida — ^Dr^vida, Karnita, Gujarata, Mabdr^shtra, and Tailanga or Andhra 
(Wilson’s Diet.). This is not a geographical division, but it is the name of the five classes 
of Br3,hmanas of Southern India (Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, p. 19). 

Pancha-Ganga — ^The five Ganges are Bhagirathi (Ganges), Gomati (Godavari), Krishna- 
veni (Krishna), PinS,kini (Pennar) and Kaveri. 

Pancha-Gauda — ^The Brahmins of Sarasvata (see Sarasvata), K4nyakubja, Gauda, Mithila 
and Utkaia were called Pancha-Gauda (Balldla-charitam, edited by Haraprasad Sistri, 
p. 2). This is not a geographical division, it is the name of the five classes of BrAhmavas 
of Northern India (Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, p. 19, but some of the names 
are differently given there). The Pancha-Gauda of the Rdjatarangini appears 
to be the five geographical divisions of the province of Bengal, namely 
Pundravarddhana, RsLdha, Magadha, Tirabhukti and perhaps Barendra (see Dr. Stein’s 
Rdjatarangini, Vol. I, p. 163 ; JASB., 1908, p. 208). 

Pancha-Karpafa — ^The district called Panjkora on the southern slope of the Hindu-Kush, 
and the town called Panjgauda, situated on the river Panjkora, a tributary of the river 
Swat. Both Panjkora and Panjgauda appear to be corruptions of Pancha-Karpafa. See 
Gouri {Mbh., SabhS,, ch. 32). It was conquered by Sahadeva, Its chief town is Dir. 

Pancha-Kedara — ^The temples of Ked&m&th, Tuiigandth, EudranSth, Madhyamesvara 
and Kalpesvara, all situated along the Himalayan chain in Garwal, form a pecuhar object 
of pilgrimage, and they are coUectively called Pancha-Kedara, Mahadeva in the form of 
Sadasiva, fled from Arjuna, one of the five Panda vas, and took refuge at KedarnSth in the 
guise of a buffalo, but finding himself hard-pressed, burrowed into the groimd, leaving 
his hinder parts on the surface, which became an object of adoration here. The remain- 
ing portions of the god are worshipped at four other places : the arms (bdhu) at Tuiigan&th, 
the face {mukha) at Rudrandth, the belly (ndbhi) at Madhyamesvara and the hair (jatd) 
and head at Kalpesvara (Fuhrer’s MAI. ; Gouriprasad Misra’s Kedarandtha Badari- 
Visdla Ydtrd). 

PancMla — Rohdlkhand. PanchMa was originally the country north and west of Delhi 
from the foot of the Himalaya to the river Chambal, but it was afterwards divided into 
North and South PafichMa, separated by th.' Ganges ; the capital of the former was Ahi- 
chhatra, and that of the latter was KAmpilya. South Panchala was the kingdom of R^ja 
Drupada whose daughter Draupadi was married to the five Panda vas. Makandi was also the 
name of another capital of South Pan chala. South Panchala extended from the southern bank 
of the Ganges to the river Channanvati or Chambal (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 140), and 
North Panchhla extended from the Ganges to the Himalaya. Kanouj was also the 
capital of Paiichala at the time of Buddha (Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 27). 

Pancha-Nada — 1. The Panjab, — the country of the five rivers called Satadru, Vipasa, 
Iravati, Chandrabhaga and Vitasta (Agni P.. ch. 109 ; Mbh., Karna, ch. 45). The name is 
especially applied to the region watered by the collected streams of the Ghara (the united 
stream of the Sutlej and Bias) and the Trinfib (the united stream of the Ravi, Chenub 
and Jhelam) from their confluence to Methunkote near which the united water joins the 



Indus. It was conquered by Darius Hystaspes (Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies, Vol. 
IV, p. 4.33). The Greek kings who reigned over the Panjab were Menander, 
Apollodotus, Zoilus, Dionysius, Stration, Hippostratus, Diomides, Nicias, Telephos, 
Honnaeus. They did not reign in succession, but some of them reigned in 
one province contemporaneously with others in other provinces. These Greek kings 
reigned from the beginning of the second century B.c. to 78 a.d. when they were con- 
quered by the Sakas. The Saka kings who reigned in the Panjab were (1) Vononoes, 
(2) Spalirises, brother of (1), (3) Azas I, (4) Azilises, (5) Azas II, (6) Maues or Moga. 
According to Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar and Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Vonones was the found- 
er of the Saka era and not Kanishka, as stated by Professor Oldenburg. These Indo- 
Scythian kings reigned from 78 a.d. to 156 a.d. During the reign of Maues, the Panjab 
was conquered by Gondopharos, the first king of the Indo-Parthian dynasty. The Scy- 
thian kings governed the Panjab through their governors, while their seat of govern- 
ment was at Sistan (See Sakadvipa). The capital of the successors of Gondopharos ac- 
cording to some authorities was at Balkh. The Indo-Parthian or Pahlava kings who 
reigned in the Panjab were (1) Gondophares, (2) Abdagases, nephew of (1), (3) Or- 
thagnes, (4) Arsakes, (5) Pakores, (6) Sanabares. The Pahlava kingdom was over- 
throvm by the Kushan king, Kujula-Kadphises, in 198 a.d. The country east of Kir- 
man was named Kushan throughout the Sassanian period (JRAS., XV, p. 233). These 
Kushan kings reigned from 198 to 376 a.d. Their kingdom was subverted by the Gupta 
kings. The Guptas were conquered by the Hunas (Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Peep into the 
Early History of India and Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Kushan Stone-inscription and the 
Question about the Origin of the Saka Era in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XX, Part Ivi, p. 356 /; JASB., 1908, p. 81). 2. A place of pil- 
grimage in Kurukshetra (Mbh., Vana, ch. 83, v. 16). 3. The five rivers of Japyesvara 
(q.v.) are collectively called Pafichanada : they are J^todaka, Trisrota, Vfishdvani, 
Svamodaka and Jambunadi {Lihga P., I, 43). 4. The confluence of flve rivers in the 
Deccan called Dakshina Pafichanada, they are the KrishnS., Vend,, Tuiigd, Bhadrd, Kond 
{Vishnu Samhitd, ch. 85 ; SBE., Vol. VII, p. 259 note). 

PaBchanana — The river Pafichdna which flows by the side of Rajgir in the districts of Patna 
and Gaya ; it is either the old bed of the Sone which according to the Rdmdyana flowed 
by the eastern side of Girivraja or Rdjagriha {Mbh., Adi, ch. 32) or the ancient Sappini 
(see Giriyek). 

Pafichapali — The river Pan j ah, a tributary of the Oxus, which rises in the Hindu Kush 
{Bhdgavata P., V, ch. 20). 

PaScha-Prayaga — (1) Devaprayaga at the confluence of the Bhdgirathi and the 
Alakdnandd ; (2) Kar ia-praydga at the confluence of the Alakananda and 

the Pindar river called also Karna-Gaugd. Karaa is said to have performed 
austeritic.s near this confluence. (3) Rudraprayaga at the confluence of the Alakdnandd 
and the Maadakini ; (4) Xandaprayaga at the confluence of the Alakdnandd and the Nandd 
or Nanddkini, a .small river ; (5) Bish upraydga near Joshindtha or Joshima(ha at the 
confluence of the Alakdnandd and the Vishnu-Gangd. The union of those streams form 
the river Ganges, which in its upper portion is called the Alakdnandd. The Jdhnavi is a 
tributary of the Bhdgirathi (see the Map in Hodg.son’s Physical Geography of the Hima- 
laya in JASB., XVIII, facing p. 762). 

PaBi.hapsara-Tirtha In the district of Udayapur, one of the tributary states in the 
Chhota-Nagpur division. Kapu, Bandhanpur, Banjiamba and Ponri are supposed to be 
on the site of the Pafichdpsdra lake of the Rdmdyana {List of Ancient Monuments in the 



Chhota-Nagpur Division). But the Bhdgavata (Bk. X, ch. 79) places it in Southern India ; 
the Chaitanya-charitdmrita places it at Gokarna. According to Sridharaswami, the cele- 
brated commentator, Pafichapsara-tirtha is near Phdlguna or Anantapura in the Madras 
Presidency, fifty-six mites to the south-east of Bellari ; it was visited by Arjuna 
and Balarama. From the 3Ibh. (Adi, ch. 217) it appears to be the same as Pancha-tirtha 
in the province of Madras. 

Paficha-TIrtha — 1. A collective name given to five pools or basins of water, situated be- 
tween two hills on the west of Hardwar : their names are Ampita-kunda, Tapta-kunda, 
Sit3.-kunda, Rdma-kuncja and Sfirya-kunda. 2. A place of pilgrimage in the province 
of Madras mentioned in the Mbh. (Adi P., ch. 217). It was visited by Arjuna. Same 
as PaQchIpsara-tfrtha (Skanda P., Kuma.rikc\ Kh., oh. I). 

Pafioha-Badari — ^The five Badaris are Badrinatha, Briddha-Badari, Bhavishya-Badari, 
Pandukes vara and Adi-Badari (Gouriprasad Misra’s Kedarndtha Badari-Vikdla Ydtrd). 

Pafichavatl — Nasik, on the Godavari, where R^machandra dwelt with Lakshmana 
and Sita during his exile ; it was here that SitS. was abducted by Ravana, 
king of Laikl,. In the village called Saikhera, at a short distance from Nasik, 
RAmachandra is said to have killed Maricha who had beguiled him from his 
hut. Nasik is also one of the Kthas, where Sati’s nose is said to have fallen. 
SurpanakhA’s nose w'as cut at this place by Lakshmana, the brother of RAmchandra, 
These two circumstances have given the name of Nasika to the ancient Panchavati. The 
Chaitya cave at Nasik is supposed by Mr. Fergusson to belong to the second and third 
centuries of the Christian era. 

PaOcha-ved! — For the five Vedis see PrajApativedl. 

P&ndU — Same as PdnJya (Upham’s Mahdvamsi, ch. 76). 

Papd’i^pura — Panderpur or PAndharpur on the southern bank of the river Bhimarathi or 
BhimA in the district of Satara or Sholapur in the province of Bombay. It contains the 
celebrated temple of BithobA Deva or Bithalnatha, an image of Krishna {Bomb. Gaz., 
XX, pp. 417 f ; Chaitanya-charitdmiita, Madhya, ch. 9). PAndupura is evidently a corrup- 
tion of Pundarikapura ; Pundai'ika, who was celebrated for his filial affection, was visited 
at this place by Kfishna and Rukmini. Same as Plipd^tlka-kshetra, TapasAsrama, 
TapasA, and Paupdarlka. 

PApdya — The modem districts of TinneveUy and Madura. Its capital at different periods 
were Uragapura or Urijmr (modem Trichinopoly), Mathura (modem Madura) and Kolkai 
or Korkai at the mouth of the river Tamraparni, now 5 miles inland. Kolkai (q.v.) 
is mentioned by Ptolemy in the second century a.d., and by Slarco Polo as Kael (Yule’s 
Marco Polo, II, p. 305). Porus, who is also called Pandion by Strabo, evidently a king of 
PAndya, is said to have sent the first embassy to Augustus Caesar at Rome in 26 or 27 b.c. 
{JRAS., 1860, p. 309; Caldwell’s Drav. Com. Oram., p. 11). The second embassy was 
sent to Rome between 41 and 54 a.d. by Chandra Miska Sewa, king of Ceylon (44-52 

A. D.) in the reign of Claudius {JRAS., 18C1, pp. 349, 350). Roman intercourse with 
India was at its height during the reign of Sevems (third century A.D.),Commodusand the 
pseudo-Antonines, when Alexandria and Palmyra were both prosperous and famous for 
commerce {JRAS., 1862, p. 276). It is said to have been founded in the sixth century 

B. O., and it was overthrown in the middle of eleventh century a.d., and afterwards 
restored by the NAyaks. For the colonisation of PAndya by the FAnc^u tribe of Northern 
India see Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar’s Lectures on the Ancient History of India, pp. 10, 11. 



Pa^iprastha — PAnipat, one of the five villages demanded by Yudhishthira from Duryo- 
dhana (see Kurukshetra). The five Prasthas or villages are said to be Paniprastha, 
Sonaprastha, Indraprastha, Tilaprastha and Bhagaprastha, whereas in the Mahdbharata 
(Udyoga, ch. 31) these names are Kusasthala, Brikasthala, M^kandi, VarauS,vata and 
another, but see VentsanJidra-Ndlaka, Act I, and Mbh., Udyoga, ch. 72, where for Kusas- 
thala, Abisthala is mentioned. 

Pap§ — Pavapuri, about seven miles to the south-east of Bihar (town) and two miles to the 
north of Giriyek. MahSvira, the twenty-fourth Jaina Tirthaiikara, died here in b.c. 527 
according to the Jainas of Guzerat, and in 569 B.c., according to Mr. Prinsep, at the age 
of 72 (Jacobi’s Jaina- Sutras in XXII, p. 269), while he was dwelling in the house of the 

scribe of king Hastipala (Buhler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas, p. 27) or according to Steven- 
son’s Kalpa-sutra (ch. vi) while he was spending the Paryushana (Pajjusana) at the palace 
of ShastipMa, king of Papa. There are four beautiful Jaina temples in an enclosure which 
marks the site of his death. Papa is a corruption of Apapapuri. P§,pa or Pava has been 
wrongly identified by General Cunningham with Padraona which is the modem name of 
ancient Pava where Buddha ate food at the house of Chunda. P^vSpuri is the modern 
name of the ancient Pap^ or Apapapuri. Sec Apapapuri and Pava. Mah&vira obtained 
the Kevalihood below a Sala tree at Jrimbhikagr&ma on the river Rituv&Ukfi. (Stevenson’s 
Kalpa-sutra, ch. VI). See Kundagama. The annual festival of Dipi.vall (Div&li) 
was started to commemorate Mahavira’s death {SBE., XXII, p. 266). 

Papaghn! — ^The southern Pennar which rises in the Nandidoorga mountain (Wilson’s Mac- 
kenzie Collection, p. 137, quoting Vdyu P.). 

Pdpana§am — ^The cataract at PApan&sam in Tinnevelly is one of the most sacred places in 
the Carnatic, graphically described by Caunter in the Oriental Manual of 1834. It was 
visited by Chaitanya. 

Pars— Same as Para {Vdyu P., Puiva, ch. 45, v. 98). 

Para — The river Parvati in Malwa which winding to the north of Narwar, falls into the 
Sindhu near Bijayanagara {Brahman^ P., Purva, ch. 48 ; Mdlati-Mddhava, Act IX, and 
Arch. S. Rep., Vol. II, p. 308). It is the Eastern P&rvati, the western Pfirvati being a 
tributary of the Chambal (Thornton’s Gaz., s.v. Parbulty and Sinde). 

Parada — Parthia or ancient Persia {Matsya P., ch. 121). The Parthians were the Prithus 
of the Big Veda. Parthia is mentioned as Parthva in the Behistun inscription of Darius 
(Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. II, pp. 590-616). See Pahlava. According to Dr. Oppert, 
the Paradas dwelt in northern Boluchistan (Oppert ’.s On the Original Inhabitants of Bhdrata- 
varsha or India, p. 35). 

Paralia — See Purali. 

Paralipura — Deoghar in Bengal : it contains the celebrated temple of Baidyan&tha, one 
of the twelve great Linga.s of Mahadeva. Another Parligaon situated in the Nizam’s 
dominion is pointed out as the ancient Paralipura, but Paloog&on, anothername for Baidya- 
nath (Deoghar), is perhaps a corruption of Paralipura (see Chitabhumi). 

Paraloka— See Purali. 

Parasamudra— Ceylon. It is the Palaesimundu of the Periplus and Simoundou of Pto- 
lemy. See Bhatta Swami’s commentary on the word Pdrasamudraka, a species of agal- 
lochum grown in Ceylon mentioned in the Arfhasdstra of Kautilya (Bk. II). Ceylon was 
always famous for its aguru (agallochum), as it formed one of the articles of gift presented 
by Bibhishana to Sahadeva (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 39). 



P^asika Persia (Raghuvam^, IV, v. 60) : the Persians were the Parsus of the Rig-Veda 

and Parsan of the Behistun Inscription {JRAS., Vol. XV, pp. 101, 103). 

Paraskara — ^Thala-Parkara district in Sindh (Pdnini, Ashtddhydyi, IV, 3, 93 ; VI, 1, 157 ; 
see Kunte’s Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, p. 372, and his map). 

Parasurama-kshetra — ^Koiikan (see Sorparaka-tirtba), a large territorial division between 
Surat and Goa, especially the entire sea-coast in the province of Bij&pur. Its capital 
was Thana (Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 203). Saiigameswara, a town on the Sastri river 
in the Ratnagiri district of the Bombay Presidency containing temples built by Parasu 
rftma, was, according to the Sahyadri Khandaof the Skanda Purdva, called Ramakshetra 
or Parasurama-kshetra. (It was the headquarters of king Karna of Kolhapur in the 
seventh century {Revised Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 
VIII, p. 201). The name of the town was evidently derived from the Mahideva Saiiga- 
mesvara whose temple was situated at the jimction of the Krishn5 and Ven& (Da Cunha’s 
Hist, of Chaul and Bassein, p. 110). Konkan is bounded on the north by Guzerat, on the 
east by the Deccan, on the south by North Canara, on the west by the Arabian Sea. Valu- 
kesvara mentioned in the aforesaid Purdna is the Malabar Hill, and VSnballi is Banavali, 
which is a tank in the southern part of the territory of Goa {Ind. Ant., Ill, p. 248). Parasu • 
rama-kshetra comprised seven divisions, viz., Kerala, Tulunga, Gaurashtra, Karahata, 
Baralata, Barbara and Konkapa proper. These seven divisions of land correspond to 
the seven different tribes of Brahmana who colonised it, and therefore it was called Sapta 
Konkan (Skanda P., Sahyddri Kh., Bk. II, ch. viii ; Da Chmha’s Hist, of Chaul and Bas- 
sein, p. 121 note). See Champivati Basya and Sri-sth§naka. 

ParasurSmapura — ^Twelve miles south-east of Patti in the district of Pratapgar in Oudh. 
It is one of the Kfhas where a portion of Sati’s body is said to have fallen. 

ParasusthSna — ^The country of the Pdrasavas mentioned in the Vdyu Purdna (II, ch. 37, 
V. 262), the capital of which was Hupian or Opian, a little to the north of Charikar at the 
north-east end of the Pamghan range (Beal’s RWC., II, p. 285 note). It is also mentioned 
by Papini (V, 3, 117). 

Parasya — Persia (Vishnu P., II, ch. 3). Its chief town according to Hiuen Tsiang was 
Saurasthana. Hiuen Tsiang must have visited Persia at the time of the Sassanian kings 
when their capital was Ctesiphon on the Tigris. Su-la-sa-t’ang-na of Hiuen Tsiang is not 
perhaps Surasthana or Saurasthana, but appears to be a transcription of Sataraochana 
the capital of Persia, now called Shahrud (sec JASB., 1911, p. 727). 

Paripatra— 1. The western part of the Vindhya range extending from the source of the 
Chambal to the Gulf of Cambay (Asia.iJes., Vol. VIII, p. 338) ; according to Dr. Bhandarkar 
it is that portion of the Vindhya range from which the rivers Chambal and Betwa take 
their rise (History of the Dekkan, Sec. Ill ; Vardha P., ch. 85). It comprised the Aravali 
mountains and the hills of Rajputana including the Pathar range which is perhaps a con- 
traction of Paripatra. It appears to have included the coimtries of Aparanta, Saurash- 
tra, Sudra, Malapa (Malava), Malaka and others (Kurma P., Purva, ch. 47), in short a great 
portion of the western coast of India. According to the Rdmdyana, Pdripatra or Pari- 
yatra (q.v.) was situated on the western sea (Kishk. K., ch. 42, v. 20). 2. The Hindu 
Kush and the Pamir (see Nishadha). 

pariyatra— Same as Pdripdtra (I) (Vdma7ia P., ch. 13 ; Brahmdnda P., Pt. II, ch. 16) 

Parnasa— 1. The river Banas in Rajputana; a tributary of the Chambal (Vdyu P / 
ch. 45 ; Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep., viii, p. 15). 2. According to Bhagavanlal Indraji’ 
another river of the same name rises near Abuin, Northern Guzerat (Bomb. Oaz., I Pt l' 



p. 26), and falls into the Gulf of Kachh. Barnasais supposed to be a corruption of Para&66. 
{Arch. S. Bep., vi ; Matsya P., ch. 114). The river Paruasfi. is mentioned in the Mbh., 
Droija, ch. 92. 3. The river Tamasfi. or Tonse, a tributary of the Yamim4 : the Prinas 
of Arrian (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 134). But the Matsya Purdna (chap. 
114) mentions both the rivers Parn&el, and TamasS. 4. A river near the Darddura 
mountain (Rdmdyana, Yuddha, II). 

Parthalls — Parthalis, according to Megasthenes (fourth century B.c.) and the Natural His- 
tory of Pliny (Plinios Secondus — trans. by Philemon Holland, London, 1601 — ch. xix, p. 
126), was the capital of the Gangaridai or the country of Ridha on the Ganges, i.e., the 
districts of Hughli and Burdwan in Bengal. It is evidently Purbasthali, now a village 
in the district of Burdwan on the river Ganges. 

Parushn! — The river Ravi (Iravati) in the Panjab {Rig-Veda, X, 75). It is also called 
Purushni. The great battle of the ten confederate kings in the early part of the Aryan 
migration was fought on the banks of this river, and Sudasa, the king of the Tritsu and 
head of one of the confederate parties, obtained victory over Kutsa, the king of the Purus, 
afterwards known as Kurus, and his allies (Ragozin’s Vedic India, p. 326 /.) 2. A 
tributary of the Godavari {Brahma P., ch. 144). 

Parvata — 1. A country in the Panjab to the north-west of Multan between the Ravi and 
the Sutlej. It is mentioned in the Ashfadhyayi of Pan ini and also in the Mudrd- 
rdkshasa (Act III). 2. Same as Sri-saila (Ananda Giri’s Sahkaravijaya, ch. 56, p. 180). 

P&rvati — The river Parba in the Kohistan of the Jalandhar Doab : it falls into the river 
Bias, a couple of miles above Bajoura. Manikaran, a celebrated place of pilgrimage, is 
situated on the right bank of the river, about 20 miles above the junction. The place 
is celebrated for its boiling springs which issue from the ground a few feet above the icy 
stream of the Parba. The springs are numerous (JriSB., XVII, p. 290). 

Parvatl-kshetra— Same as BirajS-kshetra. 

Pascbimodadhi — The Arabian Sea {Padma P., Svarga). 

Pdshdi;ut — 1. The Peshin vaUey in Southern Afghanistan (see Pashaqa Parvata); 2. See 
Bdloksha. 

Pasha^a Parvata — The Amran mountains on the western boundary of Pishin (P&sh&na) 
valley in southern Afghanistan {Ava. Kalp., chs. 59, 66). 

Pasupata— See Kdravan {Matsya P., ch. 22). 

Pasupatinitha — The celebrated temple of Mah&deva in Mrigasthala in Nepal {Devi P., 
ch. 63; Svayambhu P., ch. 8), on the western bank of theBagmati in the town of Devipftfan 
which was founded by Asoka’s daughter Ch&rumati, about three miles north-west of Blat- 
mandu. It is associated with the story of the fowler and the god, which is recited on the 
night of the Siva Chaturdasi : it is said that the fowler obtained the boon of salvation 
from Mahfideva at this place as the drippings of blood from his bag of game fell upon the 
head of the latter {Skanda P., M&heswara Kh., Kedara Kh., I., ch. 33). On the eastern 
bank of the river fronting the temple is a hill covered with lofty trees and jungle, which 
is called the Mpigasthali (Wright’s History of Nepal, pp. 21, 81). But the Siva P. (Jnftna- 
samhiti, ch. 74) places the scene of the story in the Arbuda mountain. Pa.supatinfl.tha 
is also called Pasupati. 

Pataehehara — Patachchara appears to have comprised a portion of the district of Allaha* 
bad and the district of Banda ; its capital was situated not far from the Ganges (compare 
Jaimini-bhdrata, ch. 15, and Mbh., Sabhfl, ch. 30). It was conquered by Sahadeva, one * 
of the Pflndavas. 
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There is a very good account of the marriage ceremonies. Meanwhile the Kheias 
asked the Brahmins to consult the augury of the stars and to fix the marriage. The 
Brahmins fixed Virvar (Thursday) 9th of Sawan for the wedding. But ll3<njha all this 
time was sad in his heart. Meanwhile, all the kitchens were busy making preparations 
for the feast, and fine flour, sugar and butter melted into each other’s embrace as an 
affectionate sister-in-law embraces her brother-in-law. There were all sorts of pilao and 
soups and all the kinds of rice, even Mushki and Basputti and Musafir and Begami and 
Sonputti. And they brought baskets of clothes of all kinds, huge plates of every sort of 
sweetmeat and diverse fru'ts. And there was no end to the ornaments, armlets, anklets, 
necklaces, ear-rings and nose-rings which were prepared as a dowTy for the bride. There 
were large dishes and small dishes. There were surma boxes for the bride to paint 
her eyes. There were drinking bowls of all sizes, fr 3 dng pans, kneading dishes, spoons, 
rolling pins, milk cans and dinner traj's, all of costly and regal magnificence. 

The livers of the guests turned green with jealousy when they saw the abundance of 
good things. The potter women brought earthen pots and the bakers brought fuel from 
the forest. The water-carriers rushed about drawing water from the wells. Men with 
ropes and poles were carrying large cooking-pots, and others were carrying old-fashioned 
guns and culverts. A large host of people came to enjoy Chuchak’s hospitality. There were 
multitudes of barbers cooking the food. Chuchak has gained credit in the world and 
the people are praying for his long life and prosperity. 

And Ranjha left his buffaloes and sat in a corner sad at heart. Meanwhile flocks of 
beautiful women lined the tops of all the houses to watch the marriage procession. They 
were as delicate as fairies and as beautiful as houris. Their fairy forms must have been 
compounded of musk and perfume. They exchanged ribald songs and pleasantries 
with the women of the bridegroom’s party. They flashed their beautiful red eyes and 
sang in sweet tones. They uncovered their heads and shoulders and showed their 
rounded breeists. They gazed at their own beauly in their thumb looking-glasses. They 
were tantalising the maddened lovers. They clapped their hands and danced and sang 
songs of welcome to the bridegroom. They greeted everybody as they passed with 
some new song. 

The crowd and the noise was as great as at the fairs of Pakpattan or Nigah or 
Rattan or Thamman, where women flock to kiss the tomb of the saint and attain the 
achievement of their desires. The girls went wild with jealousy when they saw the costly 
robes of the married Sial women. 

Then came the musicians, the dancing girls, the jesters, and the ministrels with 
trumpets and cymbals, even from Kashmir and the Dekkan. The horses neighed and 
the ground quivered with the trampling of many hoofs. There were grey horses, 
piebald horses, duns, and roans, and chestnuts groomed to shine like the sun, and 
gorgeously caparisoned. Their ears were quivering with excitement. They were ridden 
by handsome Khera youths, and the dancing girls sang and declaimed with amorous 
gestures, and they danced like peacocks. The men beating the drum chanted songs. 
The riders had spears] in their hands and were merry with good drink. The folds of 
their turbans were soaked in saffron. The saddle bells tinkled as the horses neighed and 
caracoled. Thus the marriage procession came from Rangpur to Jhang and they halted 
at the village guest-house. And mats were brought for them to sit on and huqqas of gold 
and silver and brass were brought for them to smoke. Garlands were flung round their 
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necks. The ministrels sang to them and the Kheras distributed money to the ministrels 
with lavish hands. 

When the procession arrived, Ranjha’s soul and his heart was scorched like roasted 
meat. And he said to himself sadly : “ Saida is drunk with joy to-day though he has 
not touched wine. Saida has become a Nawab and Hir his princess — who cares for poor 
Ranjha the shepherd. Death is better than life without my beloved.” 

And the people in their duty for Ranjha, said “ Chuchak has been cruel ; he has broken 
his word and disgraced his faith ! ” 

Meanwhile the members of the maniage procession girded on their belts and proceeded 
to the house of the bride. The oil men held their torches in their hands to light the way for 
the procession, and the barbers presented dishes of sweets to the bridegroom’s party. 
Then five rupees and a hingi (shawl) were given to the Kheras. 

When the relations of the bride and the bridegroom met they put the bridegi’oom and his 
best men on horse back. Then the fireworks began. There were stars and Catherine wheels ; 
bombs, balloons, and coloured rain ; rockets and set pieces of elephants, stages and pea- 
cocks ; coloured circles and moving thrones and revolving moons. All the neighbourhood 
flocked to see the fireworks. After the fireworks came the dinner. Rice and sugar and 
butter were distributed in big dishes and the singing women sang songs and were given 
money. The bride and bridegroom were made to sit facing each other and each one put smma 
in the other’s eyes. And the fun waxed fast a,nd furious, and the girls pestered the bridegroom 
with jokes and riddles and questions. They give him a sheaf of wheat and asked him if he could 
weave a basket. They made the bride close her fist and asked the bridegroom if he could open it. 
They threw a pair of women’s petticoats over his head. “Try and lift this heavy cup with 
one finger,” shouted one girl. “ Bring us some stallion s milk,” said another. “How 
can you work a well without bullocks ? ” said a third. “ Can 5mu pitch a tent without 
poles ? Can you put an elephant into a palanquin (doU) ?” said another. They tickled 
him under the chin and asked jeeringly why he had brought his old mother along ? To 
whom did he want to marry her 1 Was he hunting for a husband for his sister among their 
shepherds ? At whom was his best man's mother casting her eyes ? We can get 
the very cowherd you want for your mother.” 

And Saida replied mockingly, ‘‘ You are as lovely and as wise as Belkis the wife of Solo- 
?non herself and your wit burns us up entirely. Go to Dhonkal and you’ll see a tent pitched 
without poles. Yes, I can make a well go without bullocks — take off your clothes and jump 
ill. I have already married your cowherd’s sister and we can supply lusty men to 
^iiit all of you. I am ready to take all of you home with me.” Thus they jested 
and feasted at the wedding of Hir and Saida. 

Next comes the final ceremony before the Kazi. Hir quarrels with the Kazi and totally 
refuses to marry Saida. Her recriminations with the Kazi are long and tedious and fully 
justify the criticism of Fazal Shah that Wari.s Shfili’s story is too long and spim out. Finally 
Chuchak gets impatient and suggests to the Kazi that ho must somehow manage to finish 
the marriage ceremony. The Kazi finally' marries Hir against her will to Saida. The Kheras 
then put Hir in the marriage palanquin (ddh’)and carry her off to Rangpur the home of her 
new husband. Hir indulges in somewhat lengthy lamentation. Waris Shah is not so 
strong in pathetic as in humourous situations. The lamentations of Hir from a poetical point 
of view are of distinctly' mediocre quality. Her lament as given in the Patiala version in 
Temple’s legends of the Punjab is of far superior quality to that of Waris Shah. 
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During an interval the Kheras go off hunting and Ranjha who has apparently accom- 
panied the procession gets a chance of an interview v/ith Hir. One of the Kheras notices 
this. Hir threatens to take poison if anybody lays hands on Ranjha. At last the proces- 
sion reaches Rangpur and Hir is welcomed by her mother-in-law with the customary cere- 
monies. Hir gets another opportunity of speaking to Ranjha and she advises him to disguise 
himself as a Jogi and try to get an interview with her in that waj'. Next comes a tirade 
against Jats put partly in the mouth of Ranjha and partly in the mouth of the poet. It is 
worth quoting in fuU. 

" Friends, you cannot trust the word of a Jat . . . . a Jat can lose his honour twenty- 

one times and yet be accounted a worthy member of the brotherhood. As butcher’s dogs pick 
up bits from the refuse heap, so Jats inhale wisdom sitting on the village manure heap. They 
take off their pagris and sit on them and then find them nice and clean. The Jats were more 
powerful than the Emperor Akbar. The 3 ' killed the Royal Minister Birbal. A Jat commits 
iniquity : somebody else is caught and the butcher’s son is hung for it. He is a master of all 
• rookedness and villainj’. He is the leader of all cptarrels and iniquities. He is a very sharp 
customer and quarrelsome. Jats steal the property of waj’-farers. If a Jat becomes \'our 
friend ho does it for some selfish purpose. He makes friends with every ca.ste even with bar- 
bers. There is no one more selfish than a Jat ; they have as few friends as a policeman 
(sipahi) (text and translation of this line is doubtful). He enjoys seeing a farcical represen- 
tation of himselfand his women-folk as much os his children enjoy seeing a catherine-wheel go 
round . They promise their daughters to strangers and tiien sell them to somebody else. They 
own only oue-thirtecnth of the village but they grab one-tliird by force. If they own a rat 
hole they claim tlic whole well. The owners are poweiless to object. They promise their 
daughters in marriage and then go back on their word-’, and the barbers who arranged the 
match are covered with dLsgrace. Waris Shlli, there arc tliree liars in this world, Jats, 
goldsmiths and butchers.’’ 

I quote two other similar passage., from the same part of the poem. The first is a dia- 
1 ribe against the fSials. " Friends, know fur .sine thn the Sials arc robbers, they teach all their 
difjghters to thieve too, the\’ entrap the sou of ,■ ntble man and make him into a shepherd 
. . . . They have beards lilte a venerable old mait, imt they are as sl.iarp and dangerous 
as a butcher’s knife. In the assembU’ they aie called judges and co'aiisellors. They are 
I'nicves, adultorc'-s and highway robbers. Tliev plunder travellers and break into house >. 
’iViV'is Shah ; All J.Us are bad at he rt and Clic.mb -TAs are thorougli scoundrels.” 

The second is a diatribe ag.or.u D.rgar.lat-. " Dogar Jats sell their .soul : they arc 
robbers and house-breakers. They always breal; the traditions of the Faith. They are 
tliieves, adulterers and usurers. Their women arc jitst as bad. Their sons and daughtor.s 
re thieves .... They have no fear of death or God. A man who jtrays regularly 
;,ud loads a life of honesty, thoj’ sneer at and call him a saint. They become disgi-aced in 
the ej’os of the world for devouring the property of their sons-in-law (it is considered very 
rung especially among Hindus for a father-in-law to take even hospitality off his son-in- 
law. Probably the origin and object of this custom was to discourage selling of 
d.mghters in marriage and making money out ot them). They give two husbands to each 
ilanghtcr and lay up trouble for them in the future.” 

This description of the Jat character is not a very flattering one but it contains a good 
■b al of truth. If Ranjha is meant to be a Jat hero, ho is a hero with verj’ little nobility of 
o' ar.icter. Judged b}’ Western standards he is a {a.r from i.leal lover. He is neither 
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oompicuous for pluck nor anterpri.-^e. In some respects the character of Gil Bias ie not 
unlike that of Ranjha. Rnnjha is a mixture of Kim and Gil Bias. The Jat as drawm hr 
IVaris Shah is a mixture of low cunning and boisterous brutalitj'. To he a .successful 
trickster ; to get the better of your enemy by any ruse houever deceitful ; to bully people by 
a brute force, or to over'.vlvdm them with torrents of abuse ; this .seems to be the ideal of 
the Jat character as draun by Waris Shah. It may isc that Waris Shah did not love tlie 
Jats, but I tlunk an impartial critic must admit that he has drawn a not untrue 
character of tlie -lat of the Punjab. This, however, is a digre.ssion, and I return to the .stor\'. 

We next got a description of Hirin her new home. The game or ceremony of Gana (bunt 
the bracelet) is played, but Hir is much too dejected to join in the game. Her apathy cast-, 
a wet Man I. ft ucer the re.st o: tlie festivities and the party is broken up. 

Tlie s, oju' I ben .shift.s to Jhang, where we see tlio Kazi congratulating (Jliucliak that 
Ranjha 's non .-.nt of the '.ray, Hir is safely married and all his domestic difficulties are at 
<in end. 

Then we get a glimpse at Ranjha’s home vrhere Ranjha'.s .si.sters-in-]aw condole with him 
on the Scklene.ss of girls in general and of Hir in particular, ' There is no trusting girls. 
The Kheras have p'uckcd the flower that you used to guard so tenderly. " They beg him to 
■ojite home and give up all idea of Hir. If you come home we will dedicate a sauccirni to- 
Ali. We will .hold a wrestling match and offer a gasland to Ghazi Pir. We will light lamps 
in honour of Khviij? Khizar."’ Ranjha refuses to abandon hope, "‘vSisters ’.vbon outumn 
comes the humming b(“-t In A.dts p:ttipntly for the spring. Only the son of -i ( linr! will run 
away from love.” 

The scene then shifi s to t^auki's Imme where we see that Hir will have nothing to do w'ith 
her hu.-jband. The i'ive P.rs miraculously protect imr from his importunities. They ulsi.i 
gi’ant her a miraculous vishm of Ranjh.r. A long lamont.xtion follows, put into tl\o mouth of 
ilir. ft is in the form of RdmA .l/csn. n lament of the twelce months of the yt-sr. It is 
ivtlicr an insipid proclu-- ion ;!n<! not worth quoting ff English readers w ish tri .M-e what a 
ikhah Md-^a is like thc'- will find one in Maeuuliffe's trans]nti,m of the Gruuth. It is a 
typical '[■.(•einien of Bdmh M il l then send.-- ti iim-'sage tC) Rinjhfi through a .fat girl 

telling him to eome and see lier disguised a.sa Jogi. 

Ranjha then decides to turn Jogi and he goe.s off to Tilla, a hill just above Jhelum, to get 
initiated as a Jugi by Balnatli. There are still Jogis on Tilla, and one is shown a red mark 
on a rock which one is told was made by the blood from Ranjha'.s ears when he had his ears 
bored. This miinasterv of the Jogis is a very old one and is mentioned I believe, by Baber. 

” Ranjlui buW(i..l bis bead, pL-n-ed a lump of gur before Balnath and claspt the feet of all the 
Jogis.” He fin Is alltlieJ6gis engaged in religious contemplation. 'Some were reading 
Gayan. .'sita. Bh-igv<ii, :ind Bharat. He asks to be mado a chela. " The straight path is 
inaccessible withmu the intervention. of teachers {Mn,shi‘l.<) as c urd'- cannot be cooked with- 
out milk." 

Bahiath do.ibts if Ranjha i.s fit to become a Jog'- " Your uiannci does not appear to 
be that of Jogis ; you play on the flute and stare at women, catch other [woples’ cow.s and 
buffaloes and milk them. Jat, tell me tiio truth, what ba.s befallen you thati vou want to 
relinquish pleasures and to become a Falcir. .fog is a very troublesome task. The taste of 
Jog is bitter and sour. You will have I o dress as a Jogi, dirty clothes, longhair, cropped 
.skull, begging and all. You will have to meditate upon tlie Guru and hold your breath in 
your head (liter ally; “ in the tenth door ” suppo.sed to bo in the head). You wiil ha'.e to 
c ase to rejoice when children are born and cease from sorrow when your dear ones die. 
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You will no longer mourn for the dead. You will have to abstain from seeing a woman. 
You will have to become “ Mast ” taking hand, mol, post, opium and other stimu- 
lants. You will have to think the world i.s a mere vision. You will have to go on 
pilgrimages to Jagannath, Gedavari, Ganges and Jumna. You Jats cannot acquire Jog.” 

Ranjha replies : ” I have given up women and all household affairs. Do not, Guru, 
pierce me over and over again ? You should not break the heart of one who falls helpless on 
\our threshhold.” 

Balnath is still sceptical, It is the work of virtuous men to subdue passions riding 
on the horse of Patience, holding the reins of Itomoinbrance. You will not be able to undergo 
•Tog, what is the good of a.skingforit 1 Cbibl list-Mi, God has made his abode in this body 
of dust. He is in everything, as a thread runs through the beads. He is the breath of life 
in the living. He is, as it were, tlit Spii-io of Bhimj and Opium. His is in the life of the 
world as colour is in mehndi. He is in evtoyrhing as veins arc in the body.'"' 

Ranjha replies : T have now reachc<i the degree called Chit Alms after passing Bhola 
Ka.s and Jadu Kas. " The.so appear to be degrees of proficiency in Jogi p)hilosophy. 

Balnath answers : ‘‘ Jog means to bo <lead while alive. One has to sing the song of 
non-entity, using one's meagre body as a guitar.” 

The other Chelas are jealous when they s-ec Balnath showing favour to Kaujlia. Ranjha 
pacifies them, “ I consider all of yon like Balnath and have thus become your brother. Why 
are you so auspicious ? ” 

The Chelas replied : ” We have been serving liim for twelve years and he doe.s not give 
us Jog, even though we contemplate (tod day and niglo. Hu is sometimes like tire and 
.sometimes like water, we cannot discover his .secret.” They are ajigry with Bahiatli and 

threaten to desert him. Balnatli rebukes the Chelas. aivl they instantly cease their jealousy 
and backbiting. 

Balnath then initiates Ranjha. ' Ke read tll.^ oiieiiantiuoiit of liis Gui’u and took 
the name of God.” Tlieu he caught hoh.l of the Razor of separation and totally shaved 
him in an instant. Ho rubbed ashes on liis body ; shaved !iis head and beard and made 
him wear ear-rings. He gave him his beggar’.s bowl, ro-ary {hipti, fiamrmt), horn and 
trumpet {nur and samji) in his hand and made him learn the word ” Alakh Re 
then preaches to Ranjha : “ One'.s heart is far from other peoples' womon-folk. An old 
woman should be treated as a mother and a yoimg woman as a sister.” 

Ranjha here discloses his hand. He replies to Balnath : ’ I do not agree with what vou 

.say. 

Whereupon Bahiath procuixl.s to locturo him, You sliould beat the donkey of your 
Satan passion with the stick of belief. Y'ou should become a hermit and forget women.” 

Ranjha is quite frank in his reply : ” Had I been able to bo silent before Love, should 

I have undergone so great a trouble ? The girl has ca))tivi'tod my mim.! and that is wh\- 
[ am reciting the word Fakir. I had no other object in becoming a Fakir."’ 

Balnath is now sorry he made Ranjha a Fakir. He says. “ I have committed a folly, 
hut I cannot recall what I have done. I have made him wear ear-rings and now he h.is 
become a ‘ Thag ’, He has got tho treasures of Fakir without having spent a single pice.” 

Balnath exhorts Ranjha to become a true Fakir, but Ranjha refuses to give up Hir. 
“ I must search for my beloved.” He then explains to Balnath how he and Hir fell in love 
with each other when they wore quite young. ” Hir's hair was tied up in girlish plaits and 
I had down on my upper lip. Good days turned their back, bad days arrived and they 
betrothed her to tho Ivhcvas. Give me Hir, That is my only request. My heart begs for 
Hir and Hir alone 
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As the result of R^njlia’s pleading, Balnath promises to use his influence in his favour. 
Balnath closed his eye.s in the diu'bar of God and prayed for the success of Ranjha. 

I have quoted this passage in some detail, partly to show the style of the poem, and 
partly to show the nature of Jbgi, and the relation of a Guru to his Chela. 

A Guru, like a Pir is obviously considered as an intermediary with God, as a person who has 
special access to the Tiirone and special influence with the Almighty, ilust as the Emperor 
Can only be approached through his minister or bj’ the special favour of those who surround 
him, so ordinary persons cannot have direct access to God. This feeling is, I believe very 
common throughout the East. It is also noticeable that Jog is a sort of secret, an incan- 
tation ; it can be revealed by the iNLister as a favour. A Chela may meditate for twelve years 
on God, but initiation into the final mysteries of Jog depend on the goodwill of the Guru. 

Thus after succeculing in being initiated as a Jogi bj' Balnath, he sets off with his beggar’s 
bowl, rosary, liorn and trumpet and some medicinal herbs with the object of getting somehow 
an interview with Hir. The destroyer of the Klreras started like a storm cloud that moves 
to the place, where it has fallen once b doro. H‘' strode off with swinging steps as one intoxi- 
cated, even as camel m -n swing riduig a camel's ba'-k. A shepherd on the road identifies him as 
Ranjha. 

On the way Rlujlia encounter- a wolf and slavs lii)n w ith the miraculous help of the Five 
L’irs. The sheplicrd much impi\'scd by this ( .\liihilion of miraculous power, but he gives 
Ranjha some wholesome hoim- triiths about his h-ehaviour to Hir. 

■■ You li;ivc disgvai ed the nr.,ir.<. ('. h'< .u,' ; Laving won her love yoti should have run away 
with her, or having om-e loved her you should have killed her rather than let another possess 
ii 'V. Yon siiould ha\-( died rather tlian have been disgraced as you have been disgraced by 
; lie Khcras.” 


I quota tills as .-liowing that the poet is perhaps aware that he has not depicted 

Kdiijlia as a scry adventurous hero. 

'file sli0|>!i' rd wartis Ranjha of the dangci- hr trill incur in visiting Eangpur and he tells 
him that Selui, S'sler i f i^aida, is .1 vtiy shrewd jierson, who will probably give him trouble ; 
i)ut Iw gives Hanjiia ;i hint ih:.< she i- in lovi' with Murad, a Bekv-h camel-driver. La.ter on 
’,1 tlm sturv R'lnjlia turns tliis hit of infoimtiion to good account. He ultimately wins round 

ir,' ]■’vu■l'sing to hel;,' her in iicr love affair with Murad. 

Rioijiia ihcji rccclr-^ R.iUgpui. He, iiih rview witli tlic girls of Riingjuir is very well dt.-- 
cnl)"d. .'sfiaii i.s i.,,.ih 1 i.u’ly g.-',d in depicting wonun rnd the ('ick.guc is mo“t natuial 

,.aii .-i/iite i. Th*' ns '., - o; the oni\,.I of the Iiandsoiuc .Jogi sckh iviuhcd tl'.c cars of Hir and 
ill'.' asks ihc gii'is to bring the Jogi to her somehow. 

Ti.c iiialo.;ue h' lw!“ n tl;e Joel and tlic girls of Rangpuv and la twccn Hir and girls is dis- 
hiully well wisltca. 'Ifc reader i- If in (’'r.d>t. f..r a long time wlntlur the identity of Ranjha 
iia- an dly been disi uv'-ia ' lu'.- di-ac,,,.' purjio.se.s the full recognition 's inti ntii at; lly delayed, 

llaujua l.ccps up h s cj),tract( r as t .c r-working raklr, and the gliiiip-c it gsves us of 

the w,t\s c>f a Pakir in India is nv''sr. iia cresting. 

“■ Other people \iOfUid ;vud 'i;t and .e/fur/ad ; I sift imn ;>! a glance. Icanbanf.'-h 

fairies, jimxs, women and hM iu 1 im If by rteiting sjk'Us and iircanfai ions."’ 

R;''injba then meets Ri lui tlif ‘-ist'-r of tls husl'and of Hir. The -eenc is led up to with 
some skill end is wijrth emotin f. 
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Ranjha looked up and said to those round him : “ We hare entered a ruined village. 
Not a girl sings at her sp inni ng wheel. No one plays Kilikari^^ or Sammi^* or makes the earth 
dance — no one hunts for needles ; no one gins cotton. No one plays Maya or makes crows or 
peacocks fly — ^no one claps their hands and sends off messages to their lover by the peacock 
or the crow. No one sings the song Choratori ; no one claps their hands in the merry go-round. 
Let us up and leave this village.” 

And the boys replied to Ranjha, “ we will show you the jjlace where the girls sit and sing ” ; 
tuid they took Ranjha to the place where the girls sat in their spinning parties, and he saw 
them laughing and chaffing and breaking each other’s thread for fun ; and they sang sweet 
songs as they turned their spinning wheels ; and one said mischievously to Ranjha. 

“ The loves of our childhood do not last longer than four days.” Another said “ what 
do you want, Jogi 1” and Sehti to cajole him took off his necklace ; and the Jogi said “ who 
is this hussy ?” Somebody replied, “ she is Ajju’s daughter.” The Jogi said, “ who is Ajju 
and why is she making mischief ? Ajju has got a bad bargain of a daughter. ” 

Sehti then turns On Ranjha and they engage in a long and rather wearisome wrangle. 
“ I will thrash you like a donkey,” exclaims Sehti, “ and then you will remember God and 
learn wisdom.” 

“ Why does this snake hiss at me ?” retorts Ranjha, ' and why does the tigress want to 
drink my blood. I suppose she is tired of her husband and is hunting for lovers.” 

Ranjha then passes on and enters the courtyard of a Jat. He friglitens the cow who 
kicks over her ropes and spills the milk. The Jat turns round and abuses him and the Jat’s 
wife flies at him in fury, Ranjha retorts in kind ; he kicks her down and knocks out all her 
teeth. Then the Jat, seeing his wife prostrate on the grormd, raises a hue and cry, and Ranjha 
in alarm makes his escape. 

Ranjha then comes opposite Hit’s house and he audaciously calls out “ Hir, bride of the 
Kheras, are you well 1 Give me alms, give me alms.” iSehti then comes out and abuses Ranjha. 
It is fairly clear from the context that she reali.ses that the Jogi is none other than Ranjha, 
Hit’s old lover. A long and wearisome wangle betAveen Sehti and Ranjha follows. 

Ranjha’s description of himself as a Jogi is interesting. “ We Fakirs are like black 
snakes. We acquire power and virtue by reading spells. We get up at midnight when the 
Avhole world is sleeping and we work. We are drenched with pure water from the well of our 
Aveeping eyes. We expell all impurities from our speech by using the tooth-brush of repentance 
and Ave sit on the carpet of true belief. We contemplate the true name of God. We become 
deaf and dumb by holding our breath in the tenth position. We sacrifice ourselves like Moth.s 
in the flames of the Divinity. We can ward off deceit and burn evil spirit. We can cast spells 
and destroy those Avhom aa'c AA-ant to destroy. W’e can make absent loves smell the fragrance 
of their beloA^ed’s presence. Let virgins beAware AAko oppose our jAOAvers. or it Avill fare ill 
with their Aurginity.” 

Sehti replies, “ Jogi if you haA o all these ]X)AA'crs ix;rhaps you can cure our bride Hir.” 

Ranjha replies in an interesting passage Avhich throAvs light on the pretensions of sur li 
AA'onder Avorking Fakirs. 

IS KiUkari—GiTh cross their hands and swing round : a game something like ‘ Here we go round 
tho mulberry bush.’ 

U 5awm»— Girls move round in a circle jumping, singing, swinging their aims, and clappVu! thoir 
hands. 
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“ Through the blessing of my Pir and teacher I can tell the name of all diseases. I can 
whisper the call to prayer in the ears of the newly bom babe. I can weave spells and put 
children to sleep with lullabies. I can dry up the womb of women and slay liars, adulterers and 
infidels. With cunning oils and potent herbs I can cure pain and paralysis and the eighteen 
kinds of leprosy. With boiled ghaggar herbs lean produce miscarriage. I can make a perfect 
cure of a barren woman by letting out blood from her ankle vein. I can assuage the pain of 
woimds with an ointment of soap and soda. If a man has toothache and cannot sleep I will 
pluck out his tooth with my forceps. Those who cannot see in the dark I can restore to sight 
by giving them the hot roasted spleen of a goat. I can cure a withered arm or benumbed leg 
by rubbing in the oil of a pelican. If a man is attacked by epilepsy, I apply the leather of 
my shoe to his nostril. If a man's face is awry, I show him the looking glass of Aleppo {halj) 
and he is cured. I can cure jaundice with the milk of a she-camel. With cooling draughts 
of dhannia I can assuage the fires of passion. When a man is at the point of death and gasping 
with his last breath I put honey and milk in his mouth. At the last agony when the expiring 
life sticks fast in the gullet of the (lying man I recite the holy Koran and his soul passes away 
in peace.” (This by the way is a curious accomplishment for a Hindu Jogi ; perhaps it is an 
interpolation.) 

Ranjha then remarks by way of keeping up his role of Fakir. “ But what cares a Fakir 
for your beauty or for your beautiful sister-in-law Hlr. Your Hir is a crane and she has been 
mated to an owl ; your fairy has been yoked to an ass 

The last few words of this conversation are overheard by Hir, who comes forward and 
talks to the Jogi. She expresses her doubts whether the Jogi can ever cure her heartache. 

Ranjha then tells Hir's horoscope. “ I quote the opening lines. You were a little 
girl with your hair hanging down your back ; he was a boy with the down of early youth on 
his upper lip, and he played on the flute.’’ When the horoscope was finished, then Hir stood 
up and said, “ The Jogi’s interpretation is a true one. He is a true Pandit and Jotshi. Tell 
me Jogi, where is my lover who .stole my heart away and mined himself.” 

The Jogi replies “ HTiy are you searching outside ? your lover is in your house.” 

He then induces Hir to draw aside her veil and she recognises the Jogi as her old lover 
Kanjha. 

Hir warns Ranjha to Ije careful of Sehti, her husband’s sister, as Sehti will probably 
oppose Ranjha. Sehti soon appears and makes some contemptuous remarks about Jogis 
and Fakirs. Ranjha, remembering the hint given him by the shepherd, retaliates with some- 
what iwinted allusions to Sehti’s love affair with Murad. Sehti retorts with some highly 
.spiced abuse and threatens to knock the Jogi's teeth out. 

Hir tries to make peace between vSehti and the Jogi, and Sehti turns her sarcasms on to 
Hir. Neither of these Jat women beat about the bush or mince their words and the dialogue 
is most racy and probably perfectly tme to life. 

Sehti then turns to her servant and tells her to give the Jogi some millet and send him 
.away. Ranjha is furious at being given what he calls bird’s food. The girl replies “ all Jats 
eat it ; it’s the father and mother of the poor 1 ” 

During this altercation Sehti manages to break the Jogi’s beggar bowl, and he and Sehti 
indulge in further recriminations. Hir intervenes again and receives the rough side of Sehti's 
toi^e. “ O virtuous one whose raament is as stainless as a praying mat.” 
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This battle of words goes on for a long time and a final sarcasm of Hir’s so enrages Sehti 
that she and her maid rush out and violently assault Ranjha. “ Even as Abu Samand fell 
on Nawab Hussain Khan at Chunian.” Then Ranjha girded up his loins, remembered his 
Pir and fell upon Sehti, “ Even as the Pathan of Kasur fell on the camp of the Bakshi.” 

Hir tries to intervene, but the women of the neighbourhood assemble like a flock of Kabul 
dogs and thrust the J6gi out of the courtyard. Ranjha retires crest-fallen to a garden at 
KMabagh and plunges into religious meditation. 

“ He kindled fire and meditated on God and sparks came from his body.” He recites 
spells and incantations and a voice from the Five Pirs is heard bidding him be of good cheer. 

After a day or two the girls of the village come down to the garden at Kalabagh and feeling 
in a sportive spirit they wreck the Jogi’s hut. Ranjha rushes out to attack them, exclaiming 
Where is the caravan of these female devils ?” The attack on the Jogi's hut is apparently 
a ruse. All the girls run away except one, who allows herself to be caught and asks the J6gi 
what message he has for her aunt Hir. Ranjha gives the girl an affectionate message to carry 
back to Hir. The girl goes back to Hir and rates Hir soundly for her heartless treatment 
of Ranjha. Hir then decides to try and win over Sehti, and she ultimately succeeds in so 
doing by promising her that if Sehti helps her in her love affair she will help Sehti to meet her 
lover Murad. Sehti then goes off to Kalabagh to interview the Jogi. 

Ranjha, when he sees her coming, mutters “ Why does a blast from HeU blow upon holy 
men 1” Wordy warfare then ensues between RAnjha and Sehti, Rhnjha abusing women and 
Sehti defending them and making a counter-attack against men. Some of her remarks are 
quite good. “ It is men who are shameless and black-faced. They come to their senses when 
they lose their wives and then they say ‘ it is Destiny’.” 

This bickering goes on for some time ; but at last Ranjha miraculously changes some cream, 
which Sehti had brought as an offering, into rice, and Sehti at once becomes Ranjha’s humble 
slave. Sehti agrees to take Ranjha’s messages to Hir, if Ranjha will help her to meet Murad. 
The bargain is struck and Sehti goes off and gives Ranjha’s message to Hir. 

Hir then visits Ranjha in KalabSgh. Hir salaamed with folded hands and caught 
Ranjha’s feet saying, “ Embrace me, Ranjha, for the fire of separation is burning me. My heart 
has been burnt like harihar in a lime kiln. I retirm you your deposit untouched.” 

The lovers meet and embrace. When Hir returns from the garden flushed and radiant 
with happiness, the village girls chaff her. Hir does her best to parry the chaff. “ I have 
a touch of asthma, and that is why the colour comes into my cheeks. I ran after a runaway 
calf, and that is why the strings of my bodice have come undone. I was knocked down by 
a bullock in the way ; he tore off aU my bangles and earrings and chased me with a loud roar 
Thanks to my good fortune I met a Fakir who took me safely back to the village.” 

To which the girls, who have guessed Hir’s secret, reply Sister, this buU ha.s been 
pursuing you for a very long time. It is curious that he tramples in nobody’s fields but yours 
and only steals your grapes. This buU has come from Hazara. At this moment he is lying dis- 
consolate in the garden, crying Hir, Hir.” “ 

Sehti and Hir then invent a strategem. Sehti goes to her mother and siu^gests that as Hir 
has not been looking weU for a long time it would do her good to go out into tL fields So Hir 
is taken out into the fields and there she pretends to be bitten by a snake. Doctors, magician 
and halciins are brought from far and wide to cure the snake-bite, but their skill is of no avail 
At last a suggestion is made that the Jogi at Kalabagh should be called. He is reputed to have 
great skill in such matters. “ There is a very cunning Jogi in the Kalabagh garden,” says Sehti, 
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“ in whose flute there are thousands of spells. Cobras and keraiis bow down before him and 
hooded and crested snakes stand in awe of him.” 

Sehti’s suggestion is adopted and Saida is sent off to interview the Jogi. The Jogi’s heart 
“ leapt within him ” when he saw Saida coming, but he feigns indifference when Saida tells 
him the object of his visit. “ Who can avoid destiny ? . . . snakes bite according to the decree 
of destiny . . . what if the Jatti dies . . . Then the Fakir will be happy . . . what con- 
cern have Fakirs and holy men with women and worldly affairs ?” Saida implores the 
Jogi to cure Hir, and he explains how unhappy Hir has been ever since her marriage. “ She will 
have nothing to say to me or to any of my family ; if I touch her, she knocks off my turban 
and be<Jins to cry out.” Whereupon the Jogi drew a square on the ground and thrust a 
knife therein and said : “ Sit down, Jat, and swear on the Koran that you have never touched 
Hir.” He puts the knife to his throat and made him swear, and Saida swore saying, “ May I be 
a leper if I ever touched Hir.” This outbrust of Ranjha is drawn with true dramatic skill. 

The Jogi then changes his tactics and suddenly turns on Saida ; abuses him violently 
for coming into his hut w'ith .shoes on, and then gives him a severe thrashing and “ Saida runs 
weeping to his house.” This sudden outbrust of temper on the part of the Jogi is not very 
easy to understand. It is introduced abruptly and no explanation is offered by the author. 
Tiie author is weak in narrative and makes no attempt to explain the psjThology of his 
characters. He gives you the dialogue of his characters and you are left to guess why they talk 
as they do. 

When Ajju hears how his son has been maltreated by the Jogi he vows vengeance, but 
Sehti artfully persuades him to approach the Jogi in a more humble and contrite spirit ; so 
Ajju goes off to interview the Jogi and at last the J6gi consents to try and cure Hir, and “ as 
he went to the house of Ajju, a partridge sang on the right for good luck. Sehti then takes 
charge of the Jogi. The Jogi insists on Hir being put jn a separate place with him. He will 
only allow Sehti to come with them. Thus Ranjha finds himself alone with Sehti and Hir. 
He is, however, a little nervous about the success of his enterprise and prays to the Five Firs. 
And Pir Bahauddin shook the earth and a voice spoke : “Jat. go on your way; the road 
has been opened to you.” 

Sehti then implores Ranjha to assist her to meet Murad. Ranjha then prays to Gorl : 

“ Oh God, restore this Jatti’s lover to her.” Aird the Five Rrs prayed and God show'ed His 
kindness and Murad stood before Sehti. Murad explains how he was induced to come to Sehti. 
The passage is interesting and \vorth quoting. I think it shows Waris Shah at his best. 

“ Some spell or enchantment has fallen on me. Some one has caught the nose-string of 
my camel and has brought me to your door. I was riding in the long line of camels half asleep, 
then a voice from heaven came into my ear. my camel heard it and grunted, she sped as quick 
as an arrow or a storm-wind. My string of camels has been lost ; you have exercised some 
sorcery over me. My camel is the grand -daughter of the best camel in the world. Come up, 
my bride, and get into my ka ja va. Is not her mouth soft. Her back is as firm as a mountain. 
She has been moulded by angles.” So the two pairs of lovers get on their respective camels 
and make their escape by night. 

In the morning the villagers realise that the J6gi has gone off with the two girls. There 
is a hue and cry and they set off in pursuit. “ The Kheras drew up their armies on hearing 
the news.” The forces of the Baloochis, however, defeat the Kheras and Murad successfully 
escapes with SGiti. 

This is a rather interesting sidelight on the history of the locality. It seems to show that 
during the time depicted by W^aris Shah, whenever that was, there was very little control by 
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the Central Authority ; otherwise local armies would not be allowed to be raised. Further, as 
Waris Shah makes very little attempt to depict a definite historical period, but rather contents 
himself with depicting the state of society, as it was known to himself and his forefathers, we 
may hazard the suggestion that the control by the Moghals and their predecessors over Jhang 
and that part of the country was of a somewhat loose nature. 

Hir and Ranjha meet with adventures on the way. They encounter a lion. Ranjha’s 
interview with the lion is worth quoting. It contains one of the few bits of typical folklore in 
the poem. “ The lion smelt them and came towards them with a roar, and Hir said : “ Ranjha, 
a lion is coining, remember the Pirs for God’s sake.” Ranjha remembered the Five Pirs 
and they came in the twinkling of an eye. The Fire Pirs advise Rftnjha to speak gently and 
persuasively to the lion, but eventually, if he refuses to li.sten to reason, they recommend him 
to up and slay the lion. 

“ Gallant Lion,” exclaims Ranjha, “ I beseech you by Pir and Fakir to spare us. In the 
name of Hazrat Kr Dastgir, the Lord of Pirs, I beseech you to go away The lion replies, 

“■ Ranjha, listen to me, for the last seven days I have not had anything to eat or drink and 
now God had sent me a victim.” The lion then makes a rush at Ranjha. Ranjha attacks 
him with the cudgel given him by Jahanian (one of the Five Pirs), and the dragger given 
him by Jalal Bukhari (another of the Five Pirs). He kills the lion and puts his nails and flesh 
in his wallet. Sleep then oveoromes him despite Hir’s warnings ; while they are asleep the 
Kheras come upon them and capture them. 

Ranjha then at the suggestion of Hir seeks for justice from R§,ja Adali. (I do not think 
Raja Adali is meant to portray Adal Shflh, or that he is meant to be a historical personage. 
Possibly the name is meant to suggest the typical just Raja ; but against this theory we must 
record the fact that the Patiala version of the story, quoted by Temple in Punjab Legends, 
makes Rl.ja Adali anything but a just Raja.) 

In the Patiala version Raja Adali is so struck by Hir’s charms that he proposes to keep her 
for himself. On hearing Ranjha’s request Raja Adali issues orders to his armies to capture 
the Kheras. This use of the military to enforce criminal jurisdiction might explain why a 
criminal court is called a Faujddri Addlat. It is probable that Martial Law far more nearly 
approximates to the Indian ideal of criminal procedure than the cumbrous intricacies of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code ; it also happens to be a fairly correct translation of Faujddri Addlat, but 
this is by the way and a mere obikr dictum. 

Ranjha and the BLheras both state their case before the Raja and the Raja refers them to 
the Kazi. The Kazi hears both sides. He is not impressed with Ranjha’s special pleading 
that he and Hir were betrothed in the tablet of destiny^. He somewhat brutally brings them 
from the clouds to earth by remarking “ Without witnesses there can be no marriage. Produce 
your witnesses.” The Kazi, seeing clearly that Hir was really married to Saida, tells Ranjha 
that he must give up Hir to the Kheras. Ranjha bursts into abuse of Kazis and their Avays, 
remarking “ if you sympathize so much with the Kheras, give them your own daughter.” 
This insult not unnaturally enrages the Kazi and he x)eremptorily gives Hir back to the Kheras. 

When Hii and Ranjha learn their fate they call down curses on the Raja and his city. As 
the result of these imprecations the city catches fire. The Raja in perplexity summons his 
wise men and astrologers. They tell him : “ The pens of your officers are free from blame, but 
God has listened to the sighs of the lovers. Fire has descended from heaven and it has con- 
sumed the palaces, forts and ditches of the city.” Whereupon the Rctja ordered the Kheraa 
to be arrested by his armies, and taking Hir from the Kheras he gave her back to Ranjha. 
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Ranjha blesses the Raja “ May all your troubles flee away and may you rule over horses, 
camels, elephants, batteries, Hindustan, and Scindo.” 

Ranjha congratulates himself on his good fortune, but Hir foiesees difficulties ahead and is 
not so optimistic. “ If I enter my father’s coimtry like this, people will say I am a runaway 
and have not been properly married. My aunts will taunt me and ask me why I have come 
back in this way.” Hit is drawn as a young lady with a lot of sturdy common-sense. This 
comes out more than once in the poem. After proceeding a short way Ranjha and Hir are 
recongized by some Sial shepherds. They go and tell the Sials. Behold the shepherd has 
brought the girl Hir back. He has shaved the beards of Khera's.” 

The Sials then suggest Ranjha shall marry Hir in a formal way and bring a proper wedding 
procession. About this time a barber comes from the Kheras with a message asking the Sials 
to give Hir back. The barber is sent back with a derisive reply. The matrimonial problem is 
then discussed by the brotherhood. Ranjha suspecting no guile goes off to his home to get 
ready the marriage procession and all preparations for the wedding. 

Kaido points out to Hir that if the Kheras demand her. back, it will be difficult not to admit 
the justice of their claim, and he points out to the brotherhood that if the Sials do not give her 
up to the Kheras, their reputation will suffer. “ Men will say, go, look at the faithlessness 
of the Sials ; they marry their daughters to one man and then contemplate giving her in mar- 
riage to another.” 

The brotherhood agrees with Kaido. “ Brother, you are right ; your honour and our 
honour are one. We shall get great disgrace if we send this girl ofi with the shepherd.” The 
plot then develops. “ Is not Hir always sickly and in poor health ? Let us poison her and 
become sinful in the sight of God So Kaido with his evil cunning came and sat down 
beside Hir and .said “ My daughter, you must be brave and patient ” ; and Hir replied un- 
suspectingly, ■■ Uncle what need have I of patience 1 ” 

Kaido replied, ” Ranjha has been killed, death with glittering sword has taken him.” 
Hir sighed and fainted away, and the Sials gave her sharbat and mixed poison with it, and thus 
brought ruin and disgrace on their name. “ The parents of Hir killed her.” “ This was the 
doing of God ”, adds the pious poet. “ When the fever of death was upon Hir, she cried out, 
“ bring me Ranjha that I may meet him again”, and, Kaido true to his character as the 
villain of the piece, replied, “ Ranjha has been killed, keep quiet or it will go ill with you.” 
“ So Hir breathed her last crying, Ranjha, Ranjha.” 

The poet hurries us rapidly on to the final tragedy, the narrative moving with a speed 
that is unusual in this otherwise much spun out tale. “ And they buried her and sent a 
message to Ranjha saying : The hour of destiny has arrived ; we had hoped otherwise, but 
nobody can escape the destiny of death.” Even as it is written in the Koran ” Every thing 
is mortal save Thee only, 0 God.” Rftnjha asks the messenger : “ Wiry this dejected air 1 

Why are you sobbing ? Is my property safe 1 Is my beloved ill ?” 

And the messenger sighed and said, “ That dacoit of death from whom no one can escape 
has looted your property. Hir has been dead for the last eight watche.s. They bathed her 
body and buried her yesterday and as soon as they began the last funeral rites they sent me to 
give you the news.” “ Hearing these words Ranjha heaved a sigh and the breath of life forsook 
him ’. “ Thus both the lovers pas.sed away from this mortal world and entered into the Halls 

of Eternity.” 

“ The world is but a play,” moralises the poet in the concluding lines of the poem, ” of 
fields and forests. Dust unto dust ; all will merge into dust on the Last Day. Only the poet’s 
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poetry remains in everlasting remembrance.” “ For no one,” adds the poet in a bnrst of delight- 
ful candour, “ has writtten so beautiful a ‘ Hir Thus ends the famous story of Rftnjha and 
Hir as told by the most famous of the poets of the Punjab. He ends with an epilogue which 
is doubly interesting, as it gives us some autobiographical detail about the poem and the 
author, and it throws some sidelights on the conditions of the country when the Moghul 
Empire was crumbling to pieces and the era of the Jat Sikhs was about to begin. 

I quote the Epilogue at full length, although discormected and rambling in parts, and 
although the text which I have followed probably contains mistakes and interpolations, yet 
it is interesting enough to quote as a specimen of Waris Shah’s style. 

EPILOGUE.!* 

(1) Fools and sinners give coxmsel to the world, the words of the wise are set at nought : 
No man tells the truth or cares for justice ; telling what is untrue has become the practice in 
the world. 

(2) Men sit together and conspire to commit evil ; in the hand of tyrants there is a sharp 
sword ; There is no Governor, Ruler or Emperor ; the country and all the people in it have 
been made desolate. 

(3) Great confusion has fallen on the comrtry ; there is a sword in every man’s hand : 
The pardah (curtain) of shame and modesty has been lifted, and all the world goes naked in 
the open bazar. Thieves have become leaders of men ; harlots have become mistresses of the 
household ; the company of devils has mrdtiplied exceedingly. 

(4) The state of the nobles is pitiable ; men of menial birth flourish and the peasantry are 
in great prosperity : The Jats have become masters of our country ; everywhere there is a 
new Government. 

(5) When Love became known to me, a desire came upon me to compose this story : It 
was written in the country of the west (Lamman Des) in the year 1180 Hijri or 1820 ol the 
Era of Raja Bikramajit.!*’ (a.d. 1766). 

(6) When men of learning deigned to approve of my book it became known and noised 
abroad among all and sundry in the land : Waris, those who recite the Holy Kalam will attain 
salvation and their boat will be taken ashore. 

(7) The land of Kharral Hans is famous among all lands ; it was there where I wrote my 
poem after much pain and perseverance : Let poets themselves test this work of poetry, I 
have loosed the steed of my genius in the arena of fame. 

(8) Other poets have sung petty themes, I have carried out an immense work : Let the 
wise ponder my poem with care, my verse enclothes a hidden meaning. 

(9) I sat apart in solitude and wrote this story of Hir, at the request of my friends, after 
great meditation ; May young men of the Country read it with pleasure ; I have planted the 
flower of poetry for the sake of its sweet savour. 

(10) I have at last achieved my object, thanks be to God, and all day long I was lost in 

fear and astonishment : Waris Shah, My good actions will not avail to save me ; of what can I 

this poor one — be proud. 

(11) Oh God, without Thy mercy 1 have no hope of salvation. If Justice is done and I 
get merely my deserts, my face will be as black as a monkey : Without the mercy of Thy 
friend the Prophet I am nothing — I mere dust and ashes. 

15 In the translation of this Epilogue a fullstophas been put in at the end of each line in the original 

in the middle of the line only colons or semi colons have been shown. This will enable readers t 
appreciate the length of Waris Shah’s lines. ® 

16 I may remark these two dates do not correspond ; Hijri 1180 is probably the correct date. 
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(12) I tremble at my unworthine.s.s ; even as sinners tremble at the sound of the last 
Trumiret : even as the faitliful tremble for their faith, or as Hajis tremble when they see 
Hol.v Mecca : And even as the general fears for the pay of his soklier.s, or as servants fear 
having their pay cut for some fault. 

(13) Out of all the miserable Punjab, 1 am most sorry for Kasur ; I tremble for my faith 
ev'cn as Moses trembled on Mount Sinai. Tho.se Ghazis will go to Heaven as a reward and 
mart_\Ts will claim their Hom'is ; The world outside ai^pear.s magnificent, but inside it is 
evil, as a drum sounds well at a distance. 

(14) Grant me my faith and my honour intact ; our hope is on God the Merciful. Waris Shah, 
I have no Impe of -alvation from my own good actions. God grant me a sight of Thy Presence. 

(15) Wark Shah hves in Jandiala and i.s a pupil of the Makdum of Kasur ; when I had 
written the poem and stood before my teacher ; 1 pre.sented it to him as an offering and he 
accepted it. 

(16) Lord, it is Thou who exalteth to honour, and Thou who bringeth to dishonour : 
All honour.s come from the Hand of God. What claim can this poor sinner have ? 

(17) This hook was written with the help of Shaket Ganj, the Lov'er of God, when he 
opened the trea^jury of his beneficencc’ : Waris Shah, your name will be famous if God the boun- 
tiful give you grace. 

(18) 0 Lord have regard to the humility of Waris Shah, And remove all pain and, trouble 
from his infirmity : Waris Shah has bestowed a pcjrtion of his blessing on all the Faithful. 

(19) -May I always live, 0 God, with the support of Thy help. This i.s always my prayer ; 
May ray Faith remain pure and my e.state in the world remain undefiled 

(20) Grant me to long with a fervent desire for Thee, and remove from my nock the burden 
of my griefs ; May ho who reads this book, hears it, or WTites it, have ptea.sure therein ; May 
my poor disordered effort Ije found acceptable. 

(21) May the Prophet be my intercessor and protector for the past, present and future. 
Lord, hide the fault ot Thy poor fac[ir Waris Shah : Thou art my Lord, All terrible and All 
glorious ; my ta.sk has been finished with the bles.'.ing of God ; it was written at the requesst 
of a dear friend. 

(22) A pleasant story of True lovers has been composed, even as the fragrance of roses 
in a garden : Let him who hears it in the spirit of true Love hearken attentively that he may 
learn to separate the true from the false. 

(23) I have composed a poem with much deft cunning and deep learning ; It is as fair as 
a string of roval pearls ; I have unfolded the .story at full length and decked it with all kinds 
of beauties. 

(24) It lulorucd with metaphors even a- the beauty of a necklace of rubies ; may tlie 
reader of it bo filled with pleasure : Ancl may all the world cry ' well don'^’; Waris Shah yearns 
for the sight of God, even as Hir yearned for li -r Ijover. 

(2.5) In all holines.s I make my supplication before God : Thou art God and the Lord 
ot Mercy. If Thy slave has made a mistake, oven in a single letter, Lord forgive my fault. 

(26) If justice be done there is no place for me ; only by Thy grace can I be saved ; May I 
have iKj care for religion or the world. This is my prayer, Lord. 

(2/) Pemr Thy Mercy on the writer and readers of this book ; may the hearer.s have muen 
pleasure ; Lord give them the desire for Thy presence. Lord preserve the honour and modesty 
of all. 

(28) Overlook our infirmities and grant us .salvation, War.s Shah : To all true believers 
grant Faith and Truth and the Sight of Thy Presence. Oh Lord. 
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IV. 

John Scattebqood, merchant and servant of the East India Company, 

HIS CAREER IN MADRAS AND BENGAL, 1672 — 1681. 

John Scattergood was the eldest son of Roger Scattergood noticed above (No. Ill) and 
was probably born in London about 165412 or 1655. As previously stated {ante, p. 16) he, 
with several others, petitioned the Court of Committees for a writership in August 1672.^3 

On receipt of the applications, the Court directed^'^ that the candidates should be 
examined “ in point of fair writing and accomptantship ” and that the examiner should 
satisfy himseM with regard to their “ qualifications and good demeanour.” John Scatter- 
good apparently passed a successful examination, for on the 19th September 1672, when the 
Court “proceeded to the election of Youths to serve the Company as writers in IndiaJ®” 
his name appears among those selected at the munificent salary of £10 per annum. 

On this occasion twenty writers were elected, and ten, among whom was John Scattergood, 
were allotted to the “ Coast and Bay,” i.e.., Madras and Bengal, each being required to find 
securities for £500. The persons “ approved ” in the case of the young John were his father 
Roger Scattergood and Mi‘. Robert Master’* (Masters or Maisters), the latter a man of substance 
and a freeman of the Company. On the 14th November 1672 an advance of half his year’s 
salary was made to John Scattergood,” and on the 23rd his “ Indentures of Covenants to 
wrighters now goeing out in the Corapanys shipps for the East Indies ” were sealed.''* 

Ten of the Company’s ships sailed for India in December 1672. They were under the 
command of Captain William Basse in the London, and he and the other commanders were 
enjoined “to keep together ” on account of “the present war,' ” that is, the Third Dutch 
War, which was the result of Charles II’s secret treaty with the French at Dover on the 
2nd May 1670. It has not been ascertained in which of the ten ships John Scattergood was 
a passenger, but it is probable that one of his travelling companions was William Ayloffe 
(or Ayliffe), a fellow writer with whom he seems to have formed a friendship. 

The Log of the London is extant,®® and it shows that the voyage was not devoid of ex- 
citement. A constant look-out was kept for any sign of the enemy and there were several false 
alarms. After rounding the Cape, on the 16th April 1673, three vessels, at first thought to be 
Dutch ships, were sighted, but after several hours’ anxiety were “at last discovered” to 
be English merchantmen homeward bound from the Coromandel Coast. One of these, the 
Johanna, reported that twenty-five Dutch ships had left Ceylon and were supposed to be 
hovering about the Malabar Coast. 

On the 16th May the London and all her consorts anchored at Johanna, one of the Comoro 
Islands, without encountering the enemy, for which “ great marcy,” wrote Captain Basse, 
“ the Lord make us all truly thankfull.” The crews of the ten ships were suffering badly from 

72 No entry of his birth or baptism has been found. It is not at Christ Church, Newgate Street, 

in which parish his parents were then residing (see ante, p. 6). In the Heralds College Pedigree he is 

described as “ John Scattergood Factor at Bengala in y« East Indies,” without further details (Vistiorton 
of Northamptonshire, 1611), Press-mark K. 1, signed by (Dr.) Anthony Scattergood. 

73 Court Minutes, XXVlII, 37a. (India Office Records.) 

7t Ihid., XXVIII, 38a. 76 ibid., XXVIII, 44o. 

7« Ihid; XXVIII, 656, 131a and ante, p. 16. 77 Ibid., XXVIII, 726. 

78 Home Series, Miscellaneous, vol. XXVI (India Office Records). 

7» Court Minutes, XXVIII, 77a. so Marine Records, vol. LXXI (India Office Records). 
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scurvy, and several of the men had to be carried “ Ashower In Cradills.” After watering, 
taking in fresh provisions and making the usual present to the Chief of the island of two yards 
of broadcloth from each commander “ or the vallew thereof,” the fleet again set sail, and 
the voyage proceeded without incident until the 17th June 1673, when near Ceylon further 
news was obtained of the presence of eighteen Dutch sail off their settlement at Negapatam. 
A letter “ dereckted unto the Hear Ricklifvongonce [Rijkloff van Goens],” the Dutch admiral, 
was intercepted in a native junk, but on being opened, it was found to contain nothing “ that 
might advantaige us.” 

Off Porto Novo, on the 21st June, Captain Basse received another letter containing the 
news “ that the Dutch did ride all the shower along from St. Thomay to Fort St. George 12 
shipps of warr and 2 small vessills. The pourport of the Letter was that if we thought our- 
selves not strong enough to deale with the Dutch, then to go of into the sea and make the best 
of our way for Metchlepatam [Masulipatam]. It was debated by us all wheather to goe for 
Madaraspatam and fight our way through the Dutch, but it was Concluded by all that in regard 
the Companyes treasure was one board our shipps, and all thear Conserns for this yeare, to 
goe for Metchlepatam and thear receive farther orders and to land our treasure.” It was 
also decided to tow the native junk abovementioned and her consort along with the fleet, lest 
by their means the Dutch should learn “ our strength and number of shipps.” 

Accordingly, the English fleet sailed out to sea on the 2l8t June 1673. The captured 
junks were found to be such a hindrance that after two days it was decided “ to Cast them 
of ” and “ the persons Concerned were as willing to be Cast of as wee to Lett them goe.” On 
the morning of the 26th Divi Point was sighted, and in the afternoon the fleet anchored safely 
in Masulipatam Road, where the Company had at that date a thriving factory on shore, 
managed by a Council subordinate to Fort St. George, their principal settlement in Madras. 

The ten writers were landed on the 26th June, and on receipt of orders from headquarters 
were distributed among the various factories in Madras and Bengal. John Scattergood 
remained at Masulipatam and was placed under Christopher Hatton, a man of long expe- 
rience in iSouth Indian methods of trade, and an associate of Peter Radcliffe, with whom 
the young writer became intimately connected later on. 

Dissension was rife among the Company’s servants at Masulipatam at this period. The 
Council was divided into two factions, the one supporting Richard Mohun, Chief, and the 
other backing up the charge of Matthew Mainwaring, Second in office, against him. Main- 
waring’s complaint was eventually heard at Fort St. George in 1675 and ended in Mohun ’s 
dismissal from his post. John Scattergood was not among the witnesses summoned by Main- 
waring, but his friend William Ayloffe deposed that Mohun had held back his salary “ as also” 
that of “ Mr. Scattergood”^* and Mainwaring in his “Memoriall ” of the 5th June expressed 
his belief that “ Mr. John Scattergood ” and others “ can sufficiently speake to severall of the 
aforegoeing perticulers if the awe of Mr. Mohun were taken from them. ”8* 

Soon after these events young Scattergood probably received news of his kinsfolk together 
with the “ wines and other necessaries ” sent out by his father.82 In the following year he 
learnt that the Court had decided that “ all Writers at £10 per annum ” were to be paid 
quarterly in India for five years and at the end of that time to receive £20 for the three 
following years. 

SI Factory Records, Fort St. George, vo\.\. 83 See ante, p. 16. 

83 Home series, MisceUar^eous, XXXIV, 19. 
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In July 1675 a Consultation was held at Masulipatam to consider the best methods of 
procuring the cloth ordered to be sent home by the shipping of that year. S'* It was decided 
that an investment should be made at Madapollam, a short distance from Masulipatam (where 
the Company already had a small factory) “ and the places adjacent thereto,” and that Robert 
Fleetwood and Christopher Hatton should be entrusted with the selection and pmchase of 
44,000 pieces of cloth, taking with them “two writers for their assistance,” namely, Samuel 
Wales and John Scattergood. The investment was to consist of “ Longcloths, SaUampores, 
Dungarees and fine Salloes [sdlit] made at Golcondah.” Three of these varieties of goods 
have already been described the other. Dungaree (datigti), was a coarse stout fabric, of 
the nature of sailcloth, much in request for wrappers for packing goods. “ Musters ” (patterns) 
of the cloths were furnished to the merchants. They were provided with 3000 pagodas to 
advance to the weavers, and with English broadcloth, looking-glasses, etc., with which to 
propitiate the local governors. They were, moreover, ordered to “ keep an exact diary ” of 
all transactions and to recover, as far as possible, all bad debts made in the previous year.®'* 
Disquieting reports concerning the conduct of their servants in certain factories in 
Madras and Bengal had reached the ears of the Court of Committees, and in consequence Major 
William Puckle was entrusted with a mission of inspection and powers to rectify abuses. In 
October 1675 he was at Masulipatam where he found the “ young men ” guilty of “ disorders 
in their chambers, where they spend much time ... in drinking Bowls of Punch till 
they exceeded the bounds of Sobriety.” In this condition they used bad language, “ as God 
Dam,” and spoke against the Company. The Padre also complained that the “ young men 
neglected to come to prayers.’’^* John Scattergood was probably among these absentees, 
and though he is not specially mentioned as a ringleader in the insubordinate actions then 
prevailing, he was no doubt infected with the general spirit of opposition to authority, for 
Puckle wrote to the Agent at Fort St. George that^i all the young men were “ very Insolent 
in their carriage ” towards Mr. Mainwaring and himself, and could not “ beare the Reproofs 
and admonitions that have been given them.” Sermons “ purposely preached ” against their 
“ sinns ” and “ private discourses ” all failed in subduing the spirits of the young folk. On the 
day following his report of their “ lewd behaviour,” Puckle writes “ xhis is the 5 day 
of November ; our Padre hath read to us a Sermon and our young men very busy about a 
Bonfer and firing Chambers [small cannon] borrowed of the Dutch.” 

Whether or no John Scattergood was among the young reprobates condemned by the 
inspector, the turbulent stage must have been a transient one, for his name is never 
adversely mentioned in the Records during the remainder of his service. 

In March 1676 Mainwaring brought a fresh charge against Mohun, and John Scattergood, 
who then ranked 12th at Masubpatam, was one of the plaintiff’s witnesses. 89 It was about 
this time that Scattergood became intimate with the Radcliffe brothers, Thomas and Peter 
who were trading on the Coromandel Coast as free merchants. Their business was chiefly 
between Madras and Pegu and they dealt in “ Chints and other paintings [printed calicoes] 
and also sundry sorts of Cloath.” Peter Radcliffe had been in India since 1655 and was 
“ brought up under Mr. Hatten at Pegu.”®" His brother appears to have followed him soon 
after and to have adopted the same line of trade. Peter was a bachelor, but Thomas was married 

81 Factory Records, Masulipatam, vol. I. 85 g^e ante, p. 10. 

80 Factory Records, Masulipatam, vol. XII (Major Fuckle's Diary). 

87 FactoryBecords, Fort St. George, vol. XX.V 111 . 98 Factory Records, Masulipatam, vol XU. 

8» O.C., 4142 ; Factory Records, Masulipatam. \'jl. 
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in all probability before he sailed from England, where he seems to have left his wife and 
children. 

In August 1676 a second inspector on the part of the Company arrived at Masulipatam. 
This was Streynsham Master, the able administrator, whose powers exceeded that of Major 
Puckle and who came to India as Agent Designate of Fort St. George. He promptly 
reorganised the factory and introduced his own system of keeping the Company’s accounts. 
By his orders John Scattergood was sent to Golconda. The special object of his mission 
does not appear, but as he brought back 8,000 pagodas, it seems likely that he was entrusted 
with bullion which he was to exchange for current coin. 

On his return to Masulipatam, John Scattergood became mixed up in a dispute between 
Matthew Mainwaring and George Chamberlain, a factor who ranked next after Christopher 
Hatton at Masulipatam. The quarrel concerned the “ Cash Account ” which Chamberlain 
insinuated would not bear inspection, and he also hinted that the 8,000 pagodas brought by 
Scattergood from Golconda on the Company’s account had not been properly entered. A 
stormy Council Meeting was held on the 22nd December, at which John Scattergood was 
not present, but in which his name was mentioned. He was evidently anxious to keep out 
of the affair, for on the 23rd he added to the Minutes : “ I John Scattergood except against 
what was acted the 22 December being then absent.” He also “ excepted ” to a statement 
that Matthew Mainwaring’s Action “ redounds ... to the shame of his impertinent 
enemies.” He was then pressed by Chamberlain to say that he had given Mainwaring 
money to supply deficiencies in the Cash Account, but replied that he “ was not bound to 
satisfye him or any other but those that Imployed him.” However, as Chamberlain 
continued to press him to speak, on the 29th December, Scattergood made the following 
attestation regarding the matter : — 

" Being desired and required by Mr-. George Chamberlaine in a paper dated the 
26th December 1676 directed not onely to him but to seaverall others of the Honorable 
Compas. Servants to give my attestation of what I knew acted and spoken the 23th 
instant, relating to the Honble. Compas. affaires ; I do declare that being in the Hon- 
ble. Compas. Mansion House the 23th December I saw Mr. Matt. Mainwaring bring 
forth severall Parcells of Pagodas w'hich were told over and said to bee the Ballance 
of the Cash booke with which Mr. Chamberlaine (who required a sight of them) was satis- 
fyed, but desired us to take notice whether they were all of Madras, which they were 
not, but many of them of Pollicatt stamp, but in Valeew as good as the rest ; Mr. 
Mainwaring also brought out a bagg of above 1000 Pagodas above the ballance, which 
was not thought reriuisit to bee told over. Afterwards Mr. Mainwaring proferd and 
proposed Mr. Chamberlaine to take a view of the Honble Compas. Silver, which Mr. 
Chamberlaine did not think good to see, but said that unless hee had also a key to the 
Honble. Compas. Cash Chest hee would not bee concerned in theire Cash which Mr. 
Mainwaring refused him, saying that as hee had hitherto bin trusted with the Cash, and 
seaverall times produced it to Publick view, hee would not now have his Creditt Crack’d 
by haveing other Persons concerned with him. That is true, I do hereunto sett my hand.” 
— John Soatteroood. 

Metchlepatam 

In the Honble. Compas. House. 

Dec : the 29th 1676. 


W' Factory Rccordf, M uhpatam, vol. 1. 
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“ I allso attest that when Mr. Chamberlaine desired a key to the Cash Chest, Mr. 
Arnold replyed, that hee did not think it fit for him to have a key thereto, since hee 
kept that money no better which hee was intrusted with already, and that hee had no 
power to propose a new alteration being things were so appointed by Esqr. Streynsham 
Master.” — John Scattebgood. 

The altercation dragged on until February 1676/7 when, during Master’s absence at 
Fort. St. George, Chamberlain tried to make it appear that Scattergood’s journey to Gtol- 
conda was detrimental to the Company’s interest. He was promptly silenced by Christo- 
pher Hatton and Joseph Arnold, and there the matter ended. Chamberlain’s credit was 
failing and he had fallen into disrepute with his employers and was dismissed the service at the 
end of the year. 

After this affair John Scattergood’s official life proceeded on the even tenour of its way. 
He still remained at Masulipatam under Christopher Hatton, and in November 1677 ranked 
eighth in the factory. In May 1678 he was one of the witnesses to “ Mrs. [Robert] Fleetwoods 
Declaration and renunciation of her husband’s Estate,”®^ prior to her second marriage on the 
following day to John Heathfield, surgeon of Masulipatam factory. Scattergood’s share 
in this matter is interesting, as his own family was connected with the Fleetwoods, his mother 
having been the granddaughter of Richard Fleetwood of Penwortham, Lancashire.®® 

On the 23rd May, Margery Heathfield’s goods were put up at “ outcry ”®* to satisfy her 


late husband’s debt to the Company, and John Scattergood purchased 

pags. 

1 Little looking glass . . . . . . . . — 

fan. 

3 

ca.®‘* 

2 Peices of silke 


1 

11 

- - 

1 Cloth of gold coat 


2 

10 

6 

A parcell of Golcondah pictures 


— 



8 

3 Quilts 


2 

1 

6 

4 Small Jarrs . . 


— 

1 

6 

5 Old Cushions 


— 

1 

4 

1 Brass Candlestick 




3 

4 

3 Snake Stones 


— 

4 

2 


In the following month, June 1678, John Scattergood, having served his five years as a 
writer, “ attained to the degree of factor ” at £20 per annum, and was required to “ seale new 
Covenants with a Bond in the penalty of 2,000 li.”®® The same securities as before, viz., his 
father and Robert Masters, were approved by the Court.®® A copy of the covenant, as given 
below, is entered in the Masulipatam Consultation Book.®- 

Noverint Universi per presentes nos Johannem Scattergood de Metchle- 
patam in Indiis Orientalibus Mercatorem et teneri et firmiter obligari Gubematori et 
SocietatiMeroatorum Londinensium negotiantiumadindias Orientalesin Quingentislibris 
legalis Monetae Angliae solvendis eisdem Gubematori et Societati aut suo certo 
Attornato vel Successoribus suis Ad quam quidem Solutionem bene et fideliter faciendam 
ObligamusNos et utrnmque nostrum per se pro totoet insolido haeredes Executores et 
Administratores nostros et utriumque nostrum firmiter per presentes Sigillis Nostris 
SigiUatas Datas tricessimo die Novembris anno Domini 1678 Annoque Regni Domini 
nostri Caroli Seoundi Dei Gratia Angliao Scotiae Franciae et Hiberaiae Regis fidei 
Deffensoris Etca. tricessimo. ° 


91 Factory Records, Masulipatam, vol. I. 
99 See ante, p. 6 n. 

9= See ante, p. 16. 


92 Ibid., vol. II. 

99 Pagodas, fauams. cash. 
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Wheeeas the above named Governor and Company have at the speeiall Bequest 
and desire of the above bound John Scattergood, and [blank] entertained into their 
Service the said John Scattergood as their Covenant Servant to serve them in such 
Factoryes and at such places in the East Indies abovesaid or any other places of Trade 
granted to the said Company and Comprized within their Charter, and for such provision 
Allowance and Sallary and at and under such other conditions and during so long tyme 
as is and shall be agreed upon between the said Governor and Company and the said John 
Scattergood. The condition of this Obligation is such That if the said John Scatter- 
good shall from tyme to tymo during the said Employment or afterwards whensoever 
he shall be thereunto required by the said Governor and Company their Successors 
agents or Assignes make and give unto them or their Assignes true plain and perfect 
Accounts and reckonings in writing of for and concerning all and every such goods 
Merchandizes Money and things what so ever which shall at any tyme or tymes hereafter 
be consigned or sent unto him the said John Scattergood by or from the said Governor and 
Company their Successors, Agents or Assignes, And of and for all and every the Keturnes 
Proceed[s] and Benefitts to be had and gotten for and in respect of those goods Money 
and Merchandizes or any of them, And of all other goods and things whatsoever for 
which he the said John Scattergood shall or may be charged or answerable (by reason 
of his aforesaid Employment) in any manner of wise. And further if the said John 
Scattergood his Executors Administrators or Assignes shall and doe from tyme to tyme 
upon such request to be made as aforesaid, well and truly peaceably and quietly yeUd 
and deliver up and pay, or cause to be yeilded delivered up and paid unto the said 
Governor and Company and their Successors, or to their Agents or assignes, to and for the 
use of the said Governor and Company all and every such goods wares money Merchan- 
dizes and other things whatsoever as by the foot or every such account or accounts 
shall appear to be found to be due or belonging to the said Governor and Company 
and their Successors by or from the said John Scattergood without any fraud or farther 
delay That then this present Obligation to be void and of none effect or eloe it to 
stand and abide in full force and vertue. 

John Scattergood. 

Sealed and delivered by John Scattergood. 

In the presence of 

Christopher Hatton."® 

John Field. 

Henry Croon Colborne. 

Sam Wales. 

Vera Copia. 

Christopher Hatton. 

John Field. 

Maurice Wynne.” 

As a factor, Scattergood had now * liberty ... to trade in any Comodityes too 
and from the Fort to any Port or places in the East Indies northward of the equator except 
Tonqueene and Formosa.”-'^ 

In August 1678 he was sent to MadapoUam “to be assistant” to Maurice Wynn, Chief 
of that factory."* There ho found his friend William Ayloffe. In December he was back 

96 Hatton had succeeded to the chief^hip of Masulipatam in March 1678 on the suspension of Matt. 
Mainwaring. 

Abstract of General Letter to the Fort 24 Dec. 167o (Home Series, Misc., vol. XXXIV). 

95 O.C. 4472, 
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again at Masulipatam where he played an important part during the visit of the King of 
Golconda to the factory and its neighbourhood. The Masulipatam Diary gives the story in 
detail.®* 

loth Dece)nher 1678. “ The King’s Minister Shaw Kazai** attended divine service at 
Masulipatam to see the manner of our religion and worship ” [when John Scat* 
tergood was no doubt present]. 

16#A December 1678. “ This morning the King tooke Boat at the Banksall*** to go 

to Diu [Divi] attended upon by Mr. John Field, Mr. George Everard and Mr. John 
Scattergood.” 

Me. John Fields Diary [and] Observations dttring his Attendance itpon 

the King at Did.**® 

Monday, IQth December 1678. “ This afternoon the King pitch’d his Tent on the 

Island of Divuio® and at night tooke his pastime on the water in our Boat returning 
to his Tent about 10 a Clock.” 

nth December 1678. “ About 7 a Clock this morning the King sett out for Guntingi*'* 
and being gone a little way return’d, passing by our Tent and calling for the Dubass,*** 
but he not being present the King spoke to another, desiring wee would goe with 
him ; which wee immediately did. In the way his Majestie tooke great delight in 
seeing severall flights of the Hawks, and after wee had travell d about 14 or 15 Miles, 
mett with severall wild Cowes which were Chased, Eight of them killed and one 
Calf taken by the Kings Persian Dogs. Some time after night Wee attended him 
to his Tent, and presently he asked for our Boat, but she not being near, tooke the 
Dutch Boat. After his return our Dubass who went with him, complained of our 
Boat not being ready to receive the King, upon which John Field checked the 
Tandell'O* thereof, and ordered him immediately to goe and lye close by the Dutch 
Boat before the Kings Tent, that thereby shee might be ready for his Majestie in the 
morning if he pleased to go on her, which the Dutch Seamen there on their Sloop 
seeing him about to doe, laid their sloop and Boat athwart that ours might not come 
neare, beat our people and tore our awning, making a great noise to the distur- 
bance of the King. This caused John Field to desire Mr. Everard and Mr. 
Seymour, H himself being lame by a hurt in the Boate and they speaking the Lan- 
guage, to goe see what was the matter and make all quiet. By that tyme they 
came there, the King sent out his servants to enquire the Occasion of that Noise, 
which Mr. Everard declared to them, telling them all that wee desired was to 

99 Factory Records, Masulipatam. vo\. II. 

100 The king was Abu'l Hasan Shah, the last of the Qutb Shahi Kings of Golconda. " Shaw Reza ” 
is a corruption of Sharzah KhSn, one of Abii’l Hasan’s nobles, a military commander. See T. W. Haig, 
HiMoric Landmarks of the Deccan, pp. 189, 192 f.n. for mentions of this individual. 

101 The Company’s warehouse at the wharf where the harbour dues were collected. See Htbson- 
Jobson, s. V. Banksall. 

102 John Field was at this time Second of the Factory at Masulipatam, and John Scattergood accom- 
panied him with other of the Company’s servants and freemen. 

103 Divi Island, then some 15 miles from the mainland. It is no longer an island, but gives its name 
to Point Divi. 

104 I cannot identify this place. It can hardly be Guntdr in Guntdr tdluJc, near Masulipatam. 

105 Dubdshi, interpreter. 

lo« Tindal (Mai., tandal), a common Anglo-Indian term for a native petty officer of lascars. In the 
text it is the boatswain who is meant. 

10 ? Freemen residing at Masulipatam. See Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple II 106n 

ma. V , , 
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have our Boat lye before the Kings Tent as well as the Dutches, that his Majestie 
might goe on which hee pleased. At length Goba Narsa [Gopa Narasu], the Dutch 
Dubass of Golcondah, who alwayes attends the King, ordered their Boat away, 
and ours remained before the Tent. 

18/ft December 1678. “ This morning very early the King sent out word to make ready 

our Boat, he intending on her to Collipelle,^®® 15 or 16 miles from the place where 
he was, and on the other side of the water. This was immediately done and he [was] 
attended by John Field, Mr. Everard, Mr. Scattergood and Mr. Seymour. In 
the way mett him a Letter'from Madona, his great Bramina,io3 which was read 
very softly to him, after which he appeared very chearfull and spent the time on the 
water in mirth and turning a Jentue [Hindu] Song into a Persia or Moors [Muham- 
madan] Song, which he performed very readily. As soon as he came to Collipelle 
and had eaten, he made but small Stay ; and whereas before he intended to return 
to Dieu, now took his Journey to Metchlepatam. 

This night about nine of the Clock the King came to Town.” 

21s/ December 1678. Con.sultation at Masulipatam. “ The Councell having this day 
received notice from the King of his intention on Monday next to visit Narsipore'^o 
an 1 Miiipollam'*' and parts adjacent. Ordered . . . that John Field and John 

Scattergood do attend upon the King to Madapollam and parts adjacent with 
30 peon.s of this Factory andthe Honble. Compas. Dubass to wait upon them. . . 

23?d December 1678. This morning the King departed from this place towards 
Narsapore and Madapollam.” 

.\Ir. John Fields Diary [and] Observations in his Journey with the King to 
Narsapore, D.\sheroon"'2 &c.a.. Parts of that Countrey. 

23rd December 1678. *' This night wee overtook the king at GullepoUam"* where 
wee visited him at his Tent, who desired us to stay and Eate and then goe forward 
that wee might gett over the Rivers before him and his people, taking it very kindly 
that wee attended him. 

24/ft December 1678. “ Mr. John Tivill mett the King beyond Lambell,*!^ present- 

ing him with ten Copims,*'® being accompanied with Mr. John Heathfield, Mr. 
George Ramsden and Mr. William Ayloffe,'*® the King arriving at Narsapore about 
3 a clock in the Afternoon. The same night Burra Saib"^ (frequently called Shaw 
Reza, the name of his Father) came to the Factory where he stayed about halfe an 
hour, telling us he would bring the King the next day, and so went to attend the 
Bang on the Water. 

109 Pedda Kallepalli in Bandar tdluk, Kistna District, on the left bank of the Kistna. 

109 Madanna Pantulu, a Brihman, one of the chief ministers at the Court of Golconda. 

110 NarasApurara in Narsftpur tdluk, Godavari Distrwt. 

111 John Tivill was in charge of Madapollam Factory at this date, and a letter was sent to him from 
Masulipatam warning him of the King’s visit. 

112 DrAchar.im, 17 miles S. \V. of Cocanada. See Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, II, 116n. 

112 Pedda Gollapalem, in Gudivada tdluk, Kistna District. 

lit I carmot identify this place. 

115 Copang, kobang (leaping), a Japanese gold coin weighing 222 grs. of gold. Seeon<e, vol. XXVII, 
p. 223, for a note on the double significance of this term. 

110 For Heathfield and .Aylolle, see ante, pp. 17, 21 George Ramsden, then factor, went to India as 
a writer in the same year as John Scattergood. 

11^ BarA Sahib, the Great Lord, the Chief, i.e., a personage of importance. 
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25th December “ This morning the King came to the Factory, veiwed all places above 
Staires, and then required us to go to prayers, saying he knew it was a great Feast 
with Us, heattending present all the while ; and some tyme after, when our boat 
being ready to receive him, he went on her to [the late] Mr. Robert Fleetwoods house, 
which he was much taken with, praising it several! tymes and saying when he came 
next from Golcondah he would take up his residence therein. He remained there 
till night and then tooke his pleasure on our Boat on the River (the Dutch having 
no Boat there to wait upon him). About tenn at night he landed at Narsapore, 
giving John Field, Mr. Scattergood, Mr. Heathfield and Mr. Seymor who attended 
him, leave to go home and be ready to go with him to Antroveed'i® the next day. 

2&th December \Q19. “This morning John Field, Mr. Heathfield, Mr. Scattergood [and] 
Mr. Seymor waited on the king to Antroveed, where wee spent that day, it being 
midnight ere wee returnd home, the king being highly pleasd with the accomoda- 
tion made for him and our attendance on him, but we making him sensible of the 
danger he underwent by having so many people in the Boat with him, she being as 
full as one could sitt by another when he came to Narsapore, he counted the people, 
findingabout 160 persons, and desiring Us to spare him what Boats wee could the 
next day to carry him and his people to Nagram, and then gave us leave to go 
home. 

21th December IQl 8. “This morning was sent two Boats to the king and Burra 
Saib besides that whereon he was to goe, and Burra Saib sent word to John Field 
the kingexpectedhis Company to Nagram and from thence to Dasheroon, upon 
which John Field prepared to goe with him, accompanied with Mr. Scattergood and 
Mr. Seymor. At neare Sunsett wee arrived at Nagram, where after ourSalarato 
the king. Wee reposed our selves this night in a house belonging to Mahmud 
Raza.*®® 

28th December 1678. “ This morning wee sett forward for Pollicull,i2i arriving there 

about Noon, and staying there till the next morning. In the way followed Senior 
Ruyser Second for the Dutch Company inPollicull*®^ but did not reach Pollicull 
till some tyme after the king and us. At neare night they were admitted to the 
kings presence, and after a short attendance, departed. At night Senior Vunk 
Cheife of Dasheroon,i23 arrived, who stayed not long, but went to prepare their 
Factory there for the Kings reception. 

29<ft December 1678. “About noon Wee came with the King into Dasheroon, and att 
night the Dutch gott him to their Factory, but he made no stay but went thence 
to a house of Mahomed Razas, formerly Governor here, and the Dutch sett forward 
to Pollicull to fitt there Factory there for the King. 

ZOth December 1678. “ This day the King continued in Dasheroon, having taken 
physick of his French Doctor, intending to-morrow back to Pollicoell [sic], thence 
to Ellamanchete,'^^ thence to Pollicull, thence to Narsapore.” 

118 Antaravedipalem, on the coast, about 16 miles north of Masulipatani. 

119 Nagaram. See Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, II, 267n. 

120 Muhamma 1 Raza. See infra, diary of 29th Deceinter. 

121 Palakollu, about seven miles from Madapollam (Madhavayapalem), where the Dutch obtained 
permission for a settlement in 1076. 

122 Ni olaas Ruyzer, who became Chief of the Factory in 1682. See Valentyn Oud en Nieuw Cost 
Indien, V, 39. 

123 Dirk Vonk, Chief, 1677-1699. Ibid,, p. 41. 

124 Yelemanchiti, on the Godavari, about 3 miles S.E, of Palakollu. 
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On the 3rcl January 1678 9 there iss a note of John Field’s return to Masulipatam*-® with, 
most probably, John Scattergood in his company. The next day the King came back to the 
town and went on a Dutch ship. He ivas visited by the English and expressed himself 
satisfied with his treatment during his stay. He then set out for Golconda and was 
accompanied for some distance by John Field. 

On the 27th February 1678 9, at a Consultation held at Masulipatam.i^s the “settle- 
ment of employment of writers who have become factors” was debated, and Scattergood 
was appointed to be an assistant to Maurice Wynn, warehousekeeper. 

In the following month, Streynsham Master, now Agent and Governor of Fort St. George, 
paid a second visit of inspection to the factory of Masulipatam and extended his journey to the 
surrounding district. On the 20th March he reached Nizampatnam (called by the English 
Pettipolee, from the neighbouring village of Peddapalle) in Guntur District, where he was 
met by Messrs. Hatton, Wymi, Colborne and Scattergood.*^* He found the English factory 
house, which had been unoccupied .since the death of Ambrose Salisbury in January 1675/6, 
inaruinous condition, and in consequence any thought of reopening a factory there was 
abandoned. Master’s tour lasted from the 11th March until the 2nd May 1679 and during 
this time he occupied himself principally with commercial measures rather than wfith reforms 
in the conduct of the factories, as had been the ease in his previous vi.sit. 

In May 1679 John Scattergood w’as at Madapollam. On the 31st the accounts of that 
factory and Masulipatam were examined and passed, “and in order that the aforesaid 
books may be in more convenient time in a readynessto be sent to the Agent and Councell. 
It is ordered that the Books of Accounts belonging to Factory Madapollam be fairely tran- 
scribed by Mr. John Scattergood, ”* '2® who had now had an insight into every branch of the 
working of the factory. 

Whether the prospect of prolonged stool work was distasteful to him, or whether he was 
disappointed in an advance of position consecpient on the Agent’s visit of inspection, Scat- 
tergood now desired a change of scene and occupation, and petitioned to be sent to Bengal. 
On the 26th June Streynsham Master WTote to Chilstophcr Hatton : *2* 

“ Wee have received a letter from Mr. John Scattergood wherein he desires to have 
leave to goe do^vne to the Bay to serve the Honble. Company there, to which we shall 
give answear when it pleases God to arrive the ships from England, by which we may 
receive some directions from the Honble. Company which mayrelate thereunto.” 

One of the reasons influencing Scattergood in his desire for a change was probably the 
knowledge that there was little chance of his succeeding to the chiefship of Masulipatam, 
for he learnt about this time, through a private source, that the establishment at that factory 
was to be reduced to three persons “ and they to receive but meane allowances.” *^8 

At this time, too, he must have been contemplating marriage, but whether the bride was 
one of the three “ woemen unmarryed ” who came to Masulipatam in the ships sailing from 
England in January 1678, 9, or whether she had been long in the country is at present an un- 
solved point. No entry of themarriage has bcenfound, butthe probability is thatit occurred 
some time in 1679 or early in 1680. At any rate, it could not have happened later than 
November of the latter year. 

125 Factory Records, Masulipatam, vol. II. 

126 Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, II, 130. 

127 Factory Records, Fort St. George, vol. XVIII. 


128 ci.c. 4027. 
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The lady was Elizabeth Racleliffe, a near relation of the two free merchants mentioned 
above. Thomas Radcliffe, baptised at St. Mary’s, Stratford-le-Bow on the 27th January 
1630/1, was the eldest surviving son of “ Ralffe Ratcliffe gent, and Elizabeth his wife,” 
nee Clark, Peter Radcliffe, baptised 4th April 1641 at the same church, appears to have 
been the youngest of the family. He died in England, unmarried, in 1725, and on the 2nd 
June of that year his estate was administered by his niece and next of kin, Elizabeth Trench- 
field, widow of Richard Trenchfield and previously widow of John Scattergood.'^o 

As regards the parentage of Elizabeth Scattergood, nfe Radcliffe. Only three of the 
sons of Ralph and Elizabeth Radcliffe of Bow seem to have survived infancy. These were 
Thomas, Edward and Peter. The last, as we know, died unmarried, and as his administra- 
trix is stated to have been his niece on his brother’s side {neptis exfratre), she must presumably 
have been the daughter of either Thomas or Edward. Thomas Radcliffe died in India in 
1678 and his wilP^i was proved in England on the 8th December 1679 by his brother Edward. 
In the will he mentions only two daughters, Mary and Susan. It therefore seems more 
probable that Elizabeth Scattergood was the daughter of Edward Radcliffe, and was one of 
the unmarried women who went to Masulipatam in 1679 where her two uncles were then 
residing. Edward Radcliffe administered the estate of his mother, who died a widow, in 
December 1670. '30 She was a resident of the parish of St. Olave’s, Hart Street but was buried 
at All Hallows, Barking. Three of Edward’s children were baptised at St. Olave’s'32 but 
the name of Elizabeth does not appear among them. A search for the will of Edward 
Radcliffe has so far proved fruitless and at present there is no direct evidence that he was 
the father of John Scattergood’s wife, though there is a good deal to be said in favour of 
this theory. 

A holograph letter of John Scattergood, with his seal, written while he was awaiting 
an answer to his request to go to Bengal, has been preserved among the India Office 

Records. '33 

Metchlepatam, August primo 1679. 

Mr. Wm. Ayloffe 
Esteemed Freind. 

I am heartily son-y at the news I hear of your Sickness, which I cannot Chuse but 
Condole with you, being fallen into the same Condition my selfe, having had a feavour 
and my Body much disordered these 2 dayes. I hope at the receipt of this you will bee 
amended, the wholsomness of the place you are in,'3'' and the conveniency of the Doctor 
[John Heathfield] being with you, furthering your Cure, the want of both which here, 
added to the present sickly time, makes mee doubt my distemper will not soo [sic] 
soon quitt mee, though I strive against it all I can. 

Pray Sir (if your health will permitt you) doe mee the kindness to procure my 3| 
pagodas of Ramah,'3«soelong since promised, and the paintings [printed calicoes] which 
certainly must ere this bee done, but if you cannot look after it, desire Mr. Ramsden 
(to whom pray present my service) who knows where the Painters live. 

Noe ships yet come, but expected every day. My service to your selfe Concludes 
these from, Sir, 

Your freind and Servant, 

^Scattergood. 

129 Baptismal Registers of St. Mary’s, StratforU-Ie-Bow. ~ l3o F C C i^dmininrr t.nV- 
Til P.C.C., 116 King. 

132 Fegrtstera of St. Olave’s Hart Street . U.i q.C. to:!';. 

131 Madapollam, the health resort of th" Company’s servants at Masulipatam. 

135 Rftmayya, a native merchant. 
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This day iVIrs. Helloes setts forwards to come to Madam Mainwai’ing. 

Pray when you see Mr. Chamberlaine*^* aske him whether hee received a lb : of 

Tobacco I sent him which by reason of his silence I know not whether hee has or not. 

[Endorsed] 

To. Mr. William Ayloffe, 

Merchant In Madapollam. 

Permission to try his fortune in Bengal must have reached Scattergood a few days after 
writing the above letter. On the 7th August 1679 Captain Nehemiah Earning, commander 
of the George, was ordered to receive on board, on account of Mr. John Scattergood, “ Two 
Ellephants Teeth poiz [-weight] 100 li.’’ and “ Eleven parcells of Gance'^^ poiz 1000 
and to deliver the same to the owner on his arrival in Balasor Road. 

The next mention of Scattergood occurs in the Bengal records^'^o among a list of the 
Company's servants, where his name appears 13th in order and his position that of Second 
or “ Accoinptant ” to the factory at Balasor which was subordinate to Hugh, then the head- 
quarters of the Company in “the Bay.” According to the regulations made by Streynsham 
Master during his second inspection in Bengal, the allowance of the Second at a subordinate 
factory was Rs. 4 per month, with candles and “ a lamp to every chamber ” in the factory.*'*! 

It is uncertain when Scattergood arrived at Balasor. He did not begin his official -work 
until the 14th January 1679 80 **' undone would like to think that the interval from August 
1679 was spent in a leisurely journey with his bride and a round of visits to his friends. With 
his entrance into his new sphere of work began a round of daily duties, monotonous for 
the most part, but always pressing, with plenty of pin-pricks to counterbalance the dignity of 
a higher position. Balasor seemed to be the buffer on which the authorities at Hugh poured 
out their vexation when things went awry, and there was very little peace for either John 
Byam, the Chief, or his Second. Indeed, the latter must often have wished himself back at 
Masulipatam, where at least there was a sanatorium within reach. 

Very little of interest remains to be chronicled regarding the last two years of John 
Scattergood's life in India. His name appears at all Consultations held at Balasor from the 
14th January 1679 80 until August 1681. **3 Thomas Bromley, his junior in standing,*** 
also arrived on the 14th January 1679 80, having been appointed Third and Warehousekeeper, 
and both the new officials took up “ there Charge according to there places.” 

Balasor Factory was at this time in an unsatisfactory condition. The business was 
” behindhand,” occasioned by the ' backwardness of their late Cheife,” Richard Edwards, 
who had died on the 6th November 1679, and a “ pare of Books and 2 Copies of Diary ” for 
the last year remained to Ije " cojjied out.’’ There was a shortage of horses and an applica- 
tion was made to Hugh that, ' in regard " three were allowed to the factory, two might 

liS (Jeorge Ch.imb 'rlani. though no longer in the Company's service, was allowed to remain in 
India, ostensibly to enable him to discharge his debts to the Company. 

137 Xhis is the .Scattergood armorial seal : Quarterly, lat and 4th, gules 2 bars gemels between 3 
dexter hands erect coupe at the wrist appaume argent, for Scattergood ; 2nd and 3rd, argent on a chevron 
azure 3 cinquefoils pierced of the 1st, for Westby of Mowbreck. A grant of arms by Sir William 
Dugdale was made to the wiitoi’s g andfathe-, .John .Scattergood of Ellaston (see ante, pp. 2, 6) in 1602. 
The Wostby arms were t'lo^e of his mother's family- {ante, p. 6, n. 31). 

■S'* Cauce, ganza, Skt. lonro, holl-metal ; any mixed met.il. 

■ Ml Factory Records, MnsuUpalani, V .1 II. **0 FuMtoTy Records, Hujli, vol. II; O.C. 4697. 

■ti O.G. 46S2, U3 Factory Records, Fort St. Oeorge, voL X'S.Vlll. 

RS Factory Records, Huyli, vol. I. 

riiomas Bromley, a Christ’ .s Hospital laij, was .ipprenticej to the Company in IG71 and became a 
factor in 1879. 
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be sent thence to compleat our complement ” or else that they might be permitted to 
“ by a couple here.”*^® An attempt was also made to detain Charles Cross, a young 
WTiter, to help with the arrears of clerical work, but this was not permitted. 

Streynsham Master, who had visited the factory shortly before the death of Edwards, 
had left detailed instructions for keeping the books, and John Scattergood was evidently 
anxious that the Agent should have no cause of comjJaint. On the 10th April 1680 the 
following remark occurs in a letter from Balasor to Hugli J"*® “ Wee hope your advices are 
on the way for the Rectifying those severall accounts specif yed in ours of the 23 past, soe 
that the same may bee adjusted before the closure of our Bookes.” But in spite of his more 
responsible position, Scattergood’s salary still remained at £20 per annum, the only addition 
being the allowances mentioned above. 

In May 1680 a deputation, of which the “ Accomptant ” was a member, waited upon 
the newly appointed Nawab of Orissa, when he and his diwdn were presented “ as usuall." 
The gifts, wrote the factors at Balasor to Hugh, were, “ to all outward shew and appear- 
ance,” “ well exsepted of, though sence it hath appeared to the contrary, the Nabob [Nawab] 
havcing returned to yards of fine green [cloth] and 3 wax figures and the Duans [Diwan’s] 
Loocking Glas, 2 Swoords, 2 knives and a wax fegure, for all which they demanded brod 
Clouth, notwithstanding our Vuckeele \vaktl, agent] acquainted them that wee [sjc?it] had 
alwayes been Costomary, yett thay would omittof no deniall, soe that we weare ne[ce]ssitated 
to Comply with there dealer, upon which the Nabob granted our perwanna,!^* and ordered 
the same should be immediately writ, which hope in a day [or two] to bee possessed of. '*'^® 
In spite of this promise, owing to the “roguery of his officers,” the parwdm was not forth- 
coming before the Nawab’s departure from the neighbourhood of Balasor, and emissaries 
were deputed to follow him with “ strick orders ” not to return without the desired 
document. 

There was much bickering between the English and Dutch at Balasor at this date, the 
heads of each factory striving to ingratiate themselves with the local authorities to the 
detriment of their rivals. It was doubtless for this reason that a messenger from the 
Court of Siam met with a favourable reception from the English in July 1680 and was 
supplied with money.''*® 

Great pains had been taken to overtake the arrears of clerical work, and in September 
1680 Byam and Scattergood were able to send up to Hugli " Coppies of one pair of bookes 
well maid up in wax cloth.” 

About this time there was a serious dispute with the weavers in the neighbourhood of 
Balasor. They declined to accept “ Ryalls of Eight ” (Spanish dollars) instead of Rupees 
as an advance on the cloth they had contracted to provide, and much haggling ensued before 
an arrangement was made which satisfied all parties.'*® 

In November 1680 Byam and Scattergood reported to Hugli that their only helper, 
Thomas Bromley, had been dangerously ill and that his right hand was “ soe benumedthat 
hee hase now use thereof.” They begged for assistance since, with "only two effective in 
the warehouse,” it would be impossible "to gett through with this years investment,” 
especially as it was so late before an agreement was concluded with the merchants. How- 
ever, they promised to use their “ ut most endeavours for the accomplishing what required ” 

Factor;/ Records, Hugli, vol. \ I1I. 

H6 ParwAna, writuig, official letter : in this case for liberty of tra Is ivithin the Nawab 's territory. 
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of them, and " after all, ’ if they were ' scanting [in] the performance,” they hoped it would 
“ bee imputed through want of such assistance as the business of this place Requiers.”'^^ 

The predicament of the factors at Balasor met with little sympathy at Hugh. Matthias 
Vincent, Chief for affairs in Bengal, either could not, or would not, send them assistance, 
and an attempt to retain the temporary services of William Rivett, a young writer, was 
frustrated by an order, dated 22nd October 1680, that he should be sent on to Hugli “ by 
the verey first oijpertunity,” “ we wanting assistance more then you,” and “ we doe recom- 
mend the sorting, priseing and packing off the Companys goods with you to Mr. Byam and 
Mr. Scattergood, and whatever be left undone, to see that the goods are well sorted, duely 
prised and timely shipped of.” On the 4th November further directions as to the care- 
ful packing of goods were sent to the overworked factors at Balasor, and on the 11th 
December Vincent and his Council repeated their assertion with regard to Rivett's services. 
They added: "What business ab-solutcly necessary . . . we question not but by one 

meanes or other, with some collateral! assistance you have there, you will be able to acquit 
yourselves well enough of for this shipping.'^S 

fn February 1681 complaints were sent from Hiigli of the non-arrival of copies of the 
Balasor Register of Charges Generali this year, as ought to have been sent us, at which 
wo wonder, since though Thomas Bromley was lame at the latter end of the year, he might 
have gott one ready by the end of May.’’**^ As a matter of fact, Bromley was of very little 
use, even when in good hc.ilth, and the whole of the work of the factory fell on Byam and 
Scattergood. The.se two must have made a gallant effort to satisfy their superiors, for on the 
4th June 1681 Vincent and his Council acknowledged the receipt of the Balasor books of 
accounts, but complained that the ” perticularsof the Charges Generali ’’ were not “ summed 
up in columns at the end of the book as enordered, which in your other copies get done and 
let it be subscribed by the keeper thereof."*'*^ 

It was no wonder that when, after so many months of .strenuous work, John Scatter- 
good was attacked by fever, ho had little strength left to battle against illness. He signed a 
Consultation for the la.st time on the 3rd Augu.st 1681. A week later, Tliomas Bromley, 
who had l)een .sent to Balasor Road to bring up the Company's Packet from the ships just 
arrived from Europe, wTote : "I am heartily sorry Mr. Scattergood is soe bad and hope 
by this time he is Recovered. ’''^ Then comes the entry in the Balasor Diary of the 13th 
August : " Mr. John Scattergood after 11 days sickness of a Violent feavour, departed this 
life aboute 6 of the clock this morning and was buryed the same day in the Afternoon.” 

In the Hugh Diary of the 20th August, the event is thus chronicled:'®^ " This night 
came a generall letter from Ballasore dated the 13th instant . . . in [it] . . . 
came the news of the Decea.se of John .Scattergood the second there of a violent leaver the 
13th currant early in the morning. God prepare our hearts for our expected change.” 

A copy of John i5cattcrgood’s will, dated 11 Augu.st 1681, two days before his death. Is 
preserved at Somerset House. 

In the name of God Amen. I John Scattergood of Ballasore Merchant being 
sick of body but in perfect memory thanks be given unto Allraighty God therefore doe 
make and declare this my last Will and Testament in mamier and forme following. 

U7 Factoi-ij Recorls, Hny/i. voU VIll. 

140 O.C. 47.;7. 

151 Factory Recofli, Balaior. vol. 1. 

153 P.C.C.. 22 Hare. 


IH Ibid., vol. VI. 

130 O.C. 4749 , Factory Records. Hugli, vol. VI 
132 Factory Rrxords, Hug'i, vol HI. 
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That is to say first, I commend my soule unto Almighty God and my body to the 
earth to bee buried in decent and Christian manner at the discretion of my executors 
hereunder named. 

And as touching my worldly estate wherewith God hath blessed me in this present 
world, I dispose thereof as foUoweth. 

Imprimi.s. I give and bequeath to my deare and Loveing wife Elizabeth Scatter- 
good after all debts and Legacies paid one Moyety of my Estate with all her jewells plate 
household necessaries and Slaves and the other Moyety of my Estate I give and bequeath 
to my only Sonn whome I desire may bee Baptized John'®'* and that he bee left to the 
care and tuition of his Mother untill he comes to the age of four or five years when I 
desire hee may bee sent home to my friends in England. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my Loveing Mother Catherine Scattergood*^® 
thirty pounds sterling with what money shall bee due to me from the Honble. the East 
India company upon account of my sailary payable in England, and in case of my Mother’s 
decease I give the .same to my loveing Father Roger Scattergood and to my Brothers 
and Sisters to be divided amongst them at the discretion of my Father. 

Item. I doe order and appoint one hundred and forty Rupees to be paid unto 
Mr. John Evans Minister at Hugly'®* it being upon an accomi^t known to my wife. 

Item. It is my desire if it please God to take me out of this world that my 
Executors build a tomb over mee'®^ so that the cost thereof may not exceed Sixty 
Rupees. 

Item. I doc hereby appoint and make iny loveing freinds John Byam and 
John Evans my Executors and overseers of this my last will and Testament and for their 
trust and care in the due performance of all things required of them I doe give and 
bequeath to each of them one hundred Rupees apeice. 

Item. I doe declare that whereas I have given and bequeathed to my sonn whose 
name is to be John Scattergood the one halfe of my Estate it is to be understood that 
all debts and Legacies is first to be paid and that in case of my son his mortality before 
he come of full age then that such part of my Estate as properly belongs to him by virtue 
of this my last Will and Testament doe fall to my loveing wife Elizabeth Scattergood 
And I doe hereby declare this to be my last Will and Testament. 

In Witnesse whereof I have hereunto set my hand and scale in Ballasore this 
Eleventh August in the yeare of our Lord one Thousand Six hundred and Eighty 
one. 

Signed and sealed. 

John Sc-iTTERGOOD. 

161 From this it would appear that John Scattergood Junior was very young at the time of his 
father’s death, but as there was no resident clraplain at Balasor, he may have been any age between 
a few days and several months. 

155 See ante, p. 6 n. 

156 John Evans, curate of Thistleworth (Isleworth), afterward Bishop of Bangor, elected chaplain 
for Bengal on the 2nd Nov. 1077. There are frequent references to him in the correspondence of John 
Scattergood Junior. His first wife was a sister of Richard Trenchfield, Mrs. John Scattergood’s second 
husband. 

157 There is no roconl of the carrying out of this clause of the will. 

158 John Byam entered the Company’s service in 1C70 and died at Balasor in 1683. He was also 
brother-in-law to Richard Trenchfield. 
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Signed Sealed and published by the Testator to be his last will and Testament the 
day and yeare above uTitten in the presence of. 

Nath. 

James Harding.'*® 

Ballasore thirty first January one Thousand Six hundred and Eighty one [1681/2]. 

A true copie of the Originalle. 

Witnesse our hands. 

Jno. Sutton. 

Jno. Browne. 

The will was proved in England on the 15th February 1683/4, by Catherine Scatter- 
good, widow, who had previously received from the Court of Committees the balance of 
her son's salary that was willed to her. The sum paid over to her was £ 31.13.11. 
Roger Scattergood, the testator’s father, predeceased his son by three months,'*' and 
Catherine Scattergood therefore administered the estate. 

The conditions of life in the Company’s factories in India in the 17th century were such 
as to make the remarriage of widows a very usual occurrence and almost a matter of course. 
It is therefore not surprising to find that within a short period after her husband’s death, 
Mrs. John Scattergood (nee Radcliffe) married Richard Trenchfield, a servant of the E. I. Co., 
who had been elected writer in October 1671,'** and in 1682, was a member of the Council 
at HugU. No record has been found of this second marriage nor any note of the sending 
of the young John Scattergood to England in accordance with his father’s wishes, though 
these were duly observed. 

( To be continued. ) 


159 James Harding is probably identical with the individual of that name who was elected writer 
in November 1671, suspended from hia post in Bengal in 1678 and diamiaaed the service in 1670. He 
was ordered home to England, but refused to go and eventually died at Fort St. George. Of the ot'.er 
witneasea no record hra been found. They were probably connected with the Company’s ahipping. 

160 Court Minutes, XXXIII, 200,205, 209a. Itl See code, p. 1 ^ 

162 Court Minutes, XXVII, 87. 
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LIST OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE ANDAMANESE. ^ 

[It is to be understood that, unless otherwise stated, the descriptions here given refer to 
the bdjig-ngiji-, (more especially the akci-bfia-, i.e., the South Andaman tribe) of Great 
-Andaman, in whose territory the Indian penal colony is situated.] 

1. karama-. (PI. B.) Bow of a flattened S-shaped form — the iipper half concave and the 
lower convex® — , as made and used by the five bdjig-ngiji- tribes of Middle and South 
Andaman and the Archipelago (see Dictionary “ Andamanese ” and PI. i, iv, 
vii, etc.). It is generally made of a hard wood called chai-, less frequently of 
the badama-, ySrIa-, pbrud- or chadak- (see App. XI ). These bows vary in length from 
4 to over 6 ft. ; for use in the jungle short bows are of course preferred. 

In order to make a karama- a stout branch, possessingthe requisite serpentine form, of one 
of the five prescribed tree.s is .selected and felled by means of an adze (item 15), which tool 
further suffices the bowyer to perform the work of shaping and rough -trimming to sucTi an 
extent that the final planing can be executed with a boar’s tusk (item 47), the edge of which 
has been sharpened by means of a cyrena shell (item 50). The craftsman then takes one of 
these shells and notches its edge in order to produce some jagged points, with which he 
proceeds to ornament the bow by making symmetrical lines of cross-incisions (ig-yltinga-) 
or lozenge pattern (jdbo-tar-tanga-) along the edges and, if space permit, also the 
centre of the two blades and on the handle; after which the surfaces are smeared with 
kdiob- (item 58), see PI. B and PI. x, fig. 2, and tfibul-plj- (item 57). If intended for 
presentation, the bow is usually further decorated^ with designs in tSla-6g- (item 58), see PI. B. 
and PI. X, fig. 2. 

In consequence of the extremities of the karama- and chokio (see item 1-b) being too slender 
to permit of nocks being provided for the bow-string by means of notches cut in the wood, 
the ridges or projections necessary for holding the two loops aie constructed by neatly winding 
a sufficient quantity of twine at the two nocking places : the upper nock of the karama- is 
about 1| inch from the point, and the lower one about i an inch only ; hence the bow is 
strung and unstrung at the latter end, contrary to the practice with us. At the upper nock 
(or sometimes at both) in the midst of the winding loiotted tags of twine, about two inches 
long, are introduced and secured ; these are identification marks indicating the owner.* Be 
sides sor\ing as nocks these twine loop-holders assist in strengthening the bow by lessening 

r More or less complete collections of the objects described in this catalogue have been 
contributed to various ethnographical Museums, viz. ; British Museum, Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities, Edinburgh (Science and Art), Halifax (Bankfield), Brighton, Calcutta, Berlin, Vienna, Leipsig, 
Florence, and Leyden (Netherlands). 

2 In Mr. C. J. Longman’s paper on “ Forms of the bow, and their distribution” (Badminton Library, 
‘‘Archery”) ho remarks in reference to the karama- and cboklo (sec item 1-b), ” it is important 
to note that both the Oregon bow and the Andaman l)ow are reflex when unstrung, that is 
to say, they are drawn in the reverse direction to the curve which the bow assumes when 
unstrung. " The ■' necessity to make the blade thin, and the only way to get the requisite 
strength ” was, a.s he adds, “ to broaden it.’’ 

3 As it is the common practice of the Andamanese to decorate their various utensils, weapon*, 
etc,, the attention of enquirers is drawn to the fairly complete information and designs furnished 
on the subject in Vol. XII, pp. 370-73 of the Journ. of the ;\nthrop. Inst. (18S3). 

1 To secure this object, endeavour is made to mark each owner's bow or bows distinctly from all 
others by the character, position, or number of the tags and their knots. 
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the risk of it splitting. Before being brought into use the bow is seasoned by the 
simple process of suspending it in the smoke and heat of the hut-fire, which is kept 
burning night and day for this purpose for so long as is considered necessary. By way of 
decoration a piece of fine netting (rab-,item 42) is often finally attached at the upper nock. 

The bow-string (karama-tat-) is made of the bark of the anodendronpaniculatum (ydlba-, 
item 64),® as described in pp. 383-84 of the Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XII (1883). Before 
the twisted fibre is ready for the bow it is strengthened with wax {tdbul-p!j-, item 57), and fine 
twine of the same fibre is closely wound round it from end to end. In order to string the bow, 
one of the loops is first placed on the upper nock, the bow is then reversed, the upper point 
being placed on the ground in such a position as to enable the bow -man to clutch the handle 
with the big and second toes of his left foot and hold the other end of the bow with his left 
hand, while the loose end of the string is held in his right hand ; the bow is then slowly bent 
by jjre.ssing the left foot outwards and the left hand downwards until it is in a position in which 
it is possible to slip the second loop on to the lower nock. If found to be insufficiently taut 
the string is twisted before being finally nocked. The position of the nocking-point of the 
arrow is then ascertained and indicated by means of twine neatly wound round the string. 

When a kfirama- is not in use it is unstrung at the lower nock, and the loop is bound to 
tlie bow at that end with a strip of fibre or other material. 

To unstring the bow it has of course to be bent in the same manner as when stringing it. 

1-a. (PI. B.) Children’s bow. Among the coast-men (ar-yoto-) these are usually made of 
mangrove-wood {rhizophora conjugata), while the jungle-dwellers (§rem-taga-) select the 
trigonoatemon longifoKus for this purpose. 

1-b. chokio. (PI. B. and PI. xii, fig. a.) The bow of the y§rewa- tribes, (see Die., p. 24). 
As will be seen, the design somewhat resembles that of thekarama-, but in execution and sym- 
metry its superiority is marked.* Unlike the karama-, it is shaped out of a straight log of 
wood — the tree known as badama- being generally selected for the purpose — , is usually 5 — 5 J 
feet in length and its surfaces, which are well planed and polished, are never painted or orna- 
mented in any way. Being lighter and more supple than the karama-, its string is usually 
thiimer, and it is superior in make and finish. As in the case of the karama-, the nocks for 
the bow-string are constructed of twine ; the upper nock is usually four or five inches from 
the point, and the lower nock about 2 inches from the pther end, consequently, as with 
the karama-, it is there that the bow is strung and unstrung. The operation of stringing this 
bow is performed at its back. After placing one of the loops of the string on the upper nock, 
the back of the bow is bent inversely, sufliciently to allow of the loop of the loose end being 
slipped on to the lower nock. Owing to the peculiar construction of this bow, the tension 
on the string, when strung at the back, is comparatively slight ; it is therefore always kept 
in that position when at rest : when required for use, the string is carefully drawn round to 
the front, where its correct position from top to bottom in the centre of the two blades is 
determined. Identification twine tags, similar to those described in item 1 and footnote 
4, are provided at one or both of the nocks of this bow. So long as the string remains 
serviceable it is not unstrung, as is the case with the karama-. The seasoning of the 
chokio before completion is accomplished in the same way as that described above of the 
karama-. Dating this final operation the bow is kept strung in the reverse position 
with the convex blade lowermost. 

5 III the absence of this fibre that of the gnetnni edulc (pilita-), which ia leas strong and 
durable, is substituted, or should even this not be available in an emergency, a strip of the bark of the 
ficus laccifera (riiu-) or of the celtis cinnamonen (chbr-) is made to serve the purpose of a bow-string. 

® It ia a pleasure to handle and use one of these light, graceful bows. 
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1-c. The 6nge (i.e., Little Andaman) and jarawa- (see Diet,, p. 24) bows are straight 
and practically alike, and quite distinct from the karama- and chokio, resembUngas they do 
in crude fashion the English pattern. Though the onge bow (see PI. x, fig. 1 ) is shorter and 
handier than the ordinary jarawa- weapon, small bows are also made and used by the latter. 
Both are said to be made of the wood of a tree known as Idkoma- (App. XI). That these savages 
of pigmy stature should find it necessary to make stout, heavy bows about 7 ft. long with 
corresponding large iron-headed arrows (see PI. B.) is remarkable, and accounts for the erro- 
neous belief which has been entertained by some observers that in making use of these stiff, 
unwieldy weapons a leg as well as both arms must be employed. No attempt at ornamenting 
their bows is made either by means of designs in paint or by incisions. As the extremities 
of all their bows are thick the nocks are formed in the usual way by notches cut in the wood. 
When identification marks are provided they are attached to the upper loop of the string. 

2. rata- (PI. B.) Common, blunt, wooden-headed arrow, used when practising at some 
inanimate (preferably spherical) object in motion ; the shaft usually consists of a slender variety 
of bamboo {bambusa nana) called rldi-, and the foreshaft is ordinarily made of the hard portion 
of the wood of the areca, or from the root of the rhizophora conjugaia : it is then slightly pointed 
and the whole straightened by means of the teeth and fingers, after which it is hardened over 
or near a fire. 

3. tlrl6d- (in construe, tirlej-). (PI. B.) The ordinary wooden-headed fish-arrow : it 
differs from the rata- only in having its foreshaft sharplj' pointed. The coast-men of Little 
Andaman use arrows having four wooden prongs of different lengths (see PI. x, fig. 1). 

4. tolbdd- (PI. B. and E, figs. 4 and 7). This is practically a rSta- to which an iron 
point (and often an iron barb) has been attached.'^ The sketclies furnished in PI. E represent 
the most common and efficient descriptions in general use. Barbed speeimens have their 
string fastenings protected and rendered more durable by a coating of kanga-ta-buj- (item 62). 
Before iron was procurable the pointed end consisted of a fish-bone, preferably the serrate 
tail-spine of the sting-ray (item 63). The sketches 4 and 7 in PI. E, also 7-a in PI. D represent 
ancient fish-arrows thus pointed. 

5. §Ia-. (PI. B). Used for shooting pigs, largo fish, etc. : it is about 3 — 3^ ft. in length ; 
the foreshaft consists of a keen double-edged iron blade, at the base of which one, two or 
(rarely) three iron barbs (dt-chatmi-) are fixed. These are fii-mly secured by whipping of 
strong twine — subsequently coated with kanga-ta-buj- (item 62) — to the end of a trimmed stick 
4 — 6 inches long, the other end of which is made to fit into a socket (aki-changa-) provided for 
it in the shaft — made of the wood of the telranthera lancoefolia (uj-) ; the latter is attached 
to the foreshaft by a flattened plaited fibre thong (peta-) about 8 inches long (made from 
the anodendron paniculainm) which, before the arrow can be used, has to be carefully wound 
round that portion of the shaft and foreshaft which is between the two ends of the peta-, 
by twirling the foreshaft when fixing it into the socket (see PI. B, items 1-a, 1-c, and 5). 
When making ready for use the nock of the arrow is so placed on the bow-string as to bring 
into line the blade and the barb (or two barbs, if such there be), as well as a seam provided 
in the whipping at the junction of the shaft and foreshaft. This combination serves as 

7 The simple method of establishing the ownership of bows, described in item 1 and footnote 4. 
is employed also in regard to those bojig-ngiji- and yerewa- arrows of this class which have no 
loarbs — ^those that are barbed have their twine-whippings covered with kanga-tft-buj, thereby 
rendering impossible the display of identification marks. As the iinge and Jiirawa- tribes do not apply 
wax to the whippings of their iron-headed arrows, whether these be barbed or not, all alike exhibit 
their tokens of ownership. An incident is recalled by the writer which led to the 'letoction by this 
means of a man who had killed an escaped convict with a tolbdd- arrow. 
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a “sight” in taking aim. When an animal is struck the arrow-head is retained in the 
flesh by the barbs, and as, owing to its struggles and efforts to escape, the foreshaft soon 
slips out of its socket, the trailing shaft speedily becomes entangled in the brushwood with 
the result that the victim is promptly captured. The jarawa pig-arrow shown in PI. B, 
being about 4| ft. long, is used by that community only with their huge bows (item I-c). 
[For further particulars, see pp. 360 — 1, of Vol. XII, Journ. Anthrop. Inst. (1883).] 

6. ela-l’akk-lupa-. (PI. E 6.) This, as indicated by its name, is merely a plain pig- 
arrow. As the bladed head and barbs are fixed to the end of the shaft, which is of bamboo, 
there is necessarily no whipping except where these are attached, and that is covered with 
kanga-tahuj- (item 62) ; hence no se-am is available as a “ sight. ” This slight difficulty is met 
bv so fixing the arrow to the bow-string as to have in line, when taking aim, the blade 
and one or other of the barbs. Owing to its simple design this arrow is less effective than the 
6la- in hunting pigs, etc., but is quite capable of serving its pmpose and — which is a 
consideration — it is more readilj' constructed.^ 

7. tolbSd-l’artam-. (PI. E, items 4, and 7, and PI. D, item 7-a). Ancient description 
of fish-arrow ; its head and barb (when any) generally consisted of the pointed end of the 
serrate tail-spine of the sting-ray (item 53). 

7-a. ela-rartam-. (PI. D, fig. 7-a.) Ancient form of pig-arrow. The shell selected 
for providing the bladed head is said tc have been the perna ephippium. 

8. chelm-pdligma-. (PI. B, item 8.) Plain wooden arroav about ft. long, made of 
the wood of the areca laxa. It is said that, before iron was procurable, these were shaped 
and u.sed like the tirl6d- and §Ia-l’akk-lflpa- arrows of modern times. Tho.ic made now-a-days, 
as also items 7, and 7-a, are merely intended as toys or souvenirs. 

9. er-dfitnga- (or galam ). (Pi. B.) Pig-spsar 6 or 7 ft. long, usually employed 
in desp.atching a wounded animal ; the .^haft consists either of a piece of bamboo or 
ground rattan, {calamia sp.) ami a large double-edged blade, firmly secured, forms the head. 
This weapon has boon made and used to a very limited extent, and only among the bdjig-nglji- 
who find the klrama- and ela- more handy and efficient. 

10. kowaia-l’oko-datnga- (PI. C.) Harpoon for turtle, s and large fish : the stock or 
shaft consists of a b.aiii!joo (male sp. prefeiTcd) about 18 feet long ; at the thin end, for the 
reception of the head, a socket (akk-changa ) is provided, which is strengthened by pieces of 
mangrove wood, over which strips of cane are neatly fastened. The pointed iron head 
(kowaia-) is barbed and provided with a wooden stump at its base for fixing into the socket. 
A long stout line (betmo-), made of the fibre of the melochia velulina (see item 66), is attached 
at one end to the base of the i t on head and at the other end to the cro.ss-sticks about 10 inches 
long (kfltegbo-, see item 67 and PI. C, 10-c). When a turtle, skate or other large fish is harpooned 
the long bamboo-shaft becomes almost immediately detached, and floats till it is recovered 
later. In the case of a turtle the harpooncr wall generally jump into the water holding the 
harpoon, with which he pierces his victim, which he then seizes until his friends with the aid 
of the line bring up the canoe, when they all proceed to take hold of the cajitive and lift it 
into the canoe. Even if the turtle is harpooned from the canoe one or more of the men will 
jump into the sea to seize it, lest in its struggles to escape it should succeed in releasing itself 

’> In rospect to items 2 — 0 it should be noted that it is customary amoAg the b6jig-ngi]i- and yereWS- 
to make ineisiona round the no -k end of iliese arrows in or.lar to les.aen tho risk of the arrow being 
prematurely discharged : the imje and j irawi- .substitute twine wound round the arrow just above tho 
nock for this purpose. 
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from the weapon. [For further particulars, see p. 365, of Vol. XII, Jomn. Anthrop. Inst. 
(1883).] 

The natives of Little Andaman (finge) are inexpert canoeists, and do not make or use har- 
poons. The only weapon they possess of the nature of a fish-spear is very similar to the 
description formerly used by the yerewa- coast-men, a sketch of which will Le found in p. 
357 of the Journal just quoted. This weapon when in use is held by its pointed end, being 
complete in itself.® 

11. rdko-. (PI. vii, fig. a and PI. D;) Generic name for a canoe of any type. All 
alike are made from the trunks of sterculia trees, the only tool employed being an adze (item 
15). Owing to the facility with which now-a-days they can obtain iron, large “ dug-outs, ” 
capable of accommodating twenty to fortj- persons and requiring no out-rigger, have been 
constructed. They are styled gilyanga-. The smaller description, with out-rigger attach- 
ment and of remote origin, is known as charigma-. A specimen of each kind is shewn in PI. 
vii, fig. a. It is a common practice to refer to a canoe by the name of the tree from which 
it is made e.g., b&ja-; mail-; yere-; kokan-, see App. XI : its surfaces are usually smeared with 
kdiob- pigment (item 60) or decorated, as shewn in PI. D. The charigma-, according to size, 
can accommodate only from two to, say, eight adults. The chief excellence of both descrip- 
tions of canoes is that they cannot sink, owing to the nature of the wood selected. When, as 
sometimes happens, they capsize or are filled by a heavy sea, their occupants skilfully contrive 
to right them and bale out the water while clinging to the sides. 

Canoe-making is carried on generally during the three months, August — October, and the 
average time taken by, say, eight men in constructing an ordinary charigma- would be from 
two to three months. After selecting and felling a sterculia tree of the desired dimensions 
the bark is removed and the external formation determined, special care being bestowed 
on the important large projecting prow (6t-mugu-) as well as the steersman’s seat at the stem. 
When these have been roughly modelled and the interior scooped out the whole work is care- 
fully trimmed and finished off. 

The canoes made by the natives of Little A.ndaman arc small and inferior (see PI. vi). 

11-a. waligma-. (PI. B.) Paddle, made generally from the wood of the myristica 
longifolia. They vary (n size according to the will of the maker or the material at his disposal. 
Small and large are used indiscriminately in canoes of all sizes. When ornamented, as 
shewn in PI. B, this work is done by women using the pigment tala-dg-, described in item 58, 
or kanga-t^-buj- (item 62). 

12. yoto-tSpinga-. (PI. D.) Turtle-net made by coast-men of a stout cord (betmo-), 
the same as already mentioned in item 10. Its average dimensions are about 80 ft. X 15 ft., 
and its meshes of a size-regulated by means of the kutegbo- (see item 67 and PI. C, 10-c) — cal- 
culated to prevent the escape of a turtle or large fish. When required for use, the lower edge 
of the net is weighted with stones and laid across the mouth of a creek or narrow channel, 
while the upper edge is kept near the surface throughout its length by means of pieces of the 
wood of the melochia velutina, (called t'alag ) w'hich float ; to each of these is attached a tuft 
of cane leaves. By means of the bamboo shafts of their harpoons, with rvhich they lash the 
w'ater, fish and turtle are driven towards the net and the exact spot where they may be 
attempting to escaj)e is soon indicated by the disturbance of one of the t‘alag- with its tuft 
of leaves, when of course speedy action is taken by those on the w'atch. 

9 A epeoiraen of a jarawa- wooden spoar of this description has lately been added to the 
Andaman exhibits in the Brighton Ethnographic Museum. 
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13. dSkar-. (PI. C.) Bucket, made generally of the wood of the sterctdia villosa 
by scooping with a w61o- (item 15), the blade of which is detached from its ordinary handle 
and fixed to a straight piece of wood, thereby converting it into a sort of chisel, as only by 
such means could a task of this nature be accomplished. As shewn in the illustration, a 
split rattan band rohnd the middle of the bucket is provided ; it serves the double purpose 
of strengthening the vessel and providing means of attaching not only the split cane-loop 
needed for carrying it when on a journey, but also the shell -ornaments with which it is usually 
decorated Red wax pigment (item 62) designs are also added by some female artist to render 
the work complete. Should a crack be discovered inside the bucket melted sterculia resin 
is poured over it so as to render the vessel water-tight. See item 81. 

The Little Andaman and jarawa- buckets are usually much larger and superior ; they are, 
moreover, neatly ornamented and protected round the outer surface with strips of split cane 
evenly laid and secured along the rim with neat plaiting. 

14. odo-. (PI. C.) Nautilus pompiUus ; is used as a drinking-cup, also for bathing 
a child, etc. Its outer surface is generally decorated with a lozenge pattern or vandyke 
with scolloped bands and cross lines which are executed with tala-6g- or kanga-t^-bfij- (items 
58 and 62. See footnote 3). 

15. wolo-. (PI. 0.) Adze ; this tool is ased, not only in making canoes, buckets, bows, 
paddles, etc., but in excavating, as in grave digging ; for the latter purpose an old blunt-edged 
specimen would of course be employed. The handle consists of an L-shaped piece of man- 
grove-wood (rhizophora conjugata), and the blade — made from some such piece of iron as the 
keel-plate of a boat — , which is IJ -2J inches wide and a few inches in length with a suitablj' 
curved edge, is firmly attached to the base of the handle wuth wedges of wood, etc. by means 
of split cane. In former times pinna and such-like shells are said to have been used for adze- 
blades. That stone celts were ever so employed is denied by all who have been questioned 
on the subject. 

16. lakk-. (PI. E.) Hoc ; a long stout stick cut from the memecylon varians or 
rhizophora conjugata, and pointed, so as to -serve for digging up yams and other edible roots : 
in this practice they resemble the Australian aborigines. (E.B. Tylor’s “ Anthropology,” 

p. 216 .) 

17. tog-ngatanga- . (PI. E.) Bamboo hook for gathering fruit, etc., which i.s out of 
reach. This consists of a piece of bambusa nana 12 or 15 feet long, to which a short piece of 
bamboo is so fastened by a strip of cane or cord as to form a hook suitable for gathering 
fruit, — especially the jack-fruit (arlocarpus chaplasha). The only other object of the nature 
of a hook known to be made and used by the Andamanese is the kata-ngatanga- (item 84). 

18. buj-. (PI. A and C.) Cooking-pot ; the art of pottery is of remote origin 
among them as testified by the contents of their kitchen-middens, which were first examined 
by a competent authority (Dr. F. Stoliezka) in 1869. The manufacture is not restricted to 
members of cither sex, but is confined to certain localities where only is found suitable clay 
(buj-pa-). Being entirely ignorant of anything of the nature of a potter’s wheel, the method 
adopted is similar to that employed by the Kaffir-s, and the shape of the vessel is dependent 
on the skill and correctness of eye of the maker. The only implements employed are a short 
pointed stick, an area shell (of the variety called pdrina-)and a board, which is generally one 
or other of the two pukuta- (items 19 and 72). The process is as follows ; — the clay is first 
freed from any stones that may be in it, then moistened with water and kneaded until of a 
proper consistency; after which it is divided into several equal-sized portions which are rolled 
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into lengths on the board with the fingers and palms of both hands until they foi’m strips 
about 16 inches long and half an inch thick ; the potter then curls one of the strips into a 
cup- like shape to form the base of the vessel, which he next proceeds to build up with roll upon 
roll, taking care the while so to manipulate the moist clay as to ensure the walls of the vessel 
being of uniform thickness, each roll is added where the previous one ended, until the 
intended size has been attained ; the potter then proceeds to smooth over both the inner 
and outer surfaces with the edge of an area shell, carefully removing any fragments of stone 
that had previously escaped his notice ; 'errated edge of the shell imparts an appearance 
of finish, while some fancy design (see PI. A), traced within and without by means of the 
pointed stick, further embellishes it. After this there remains the process of drying and firing, 
which is first carried out by placing the vessel in front of a fire or in the sun, and afterwards 
filling and surrounding it with faggots of burning wood. When needed for a journey medium- 
sized pots are fitted wth light wicker frames (buj-ramata-) which afford protection from 
injury and render them more portable. The average capacity of a pot is 9 — ^10 pints ; 
larger sizes are made, but are usually kept at permanent encampments only ; small pots are 
also made for the manufacture and storage of the pigment kanga-ta-bffj- (item 62). 

The y6rewa- and onge-jarawa- pots differ from those of the bojig-ngiji-, above described, 
in that they have a more conical or less-rounded base. 

19 . pukufa-yemnga-. (PI. C.) Sounding-board, used for marking time during a dance. 
When first seen they were naturally mistaken for shields. They are scooped out of the 
fallen trunks of the pterocarpus dalbergioides (chalanga-), the wood of which is very 
hard. They are of uniform shape and vary only in dimensions, a large one being 6 ft. X 2 ft. 
When in use the convex side is of course uppermost : first, the pointed end is pressed into the 
ground, after which a stone or other support is placed under the board in order to keep the 
broad end sufficiently raised ; the performer at the same time places his left foot on the lower 
end : he then inserts a pointed arrow through one of the holes provided near the middle of 
the broad edge of the board, pressing it into the ground. To the nock of this arrow has pre- 
viously been attached a line 3 to 4 feet long, the other end of which is similarly fastened 
to another pointed arrow, which the performer holds erect and stuck in the ground near his 
right side. By this means not only is the board kept in the desired position while the man 
is marking time for the dancers, by thumping on it with the sole of his right foot, but he is 
also assisted in preserving his equilibrium. This is made clearer by reference to PI. V. 

20. kffd-. (PI. C.) Hand fishing-net made Avith the prepared fibre of the gnetum 
edvle (item 65) by women and girls, who by its means catch quantities of small fish and prawns 
both in streams and among rocks at low-tide. It is about the size of an ordinary butterfly-net ; 
the frame is made of the stem of a creeper {uvaria micrantha), the ends of which are bound 
together to form a handle. The seeds of a plant, a species of lagerstroemia, are sometimes 
crushed and thrown into creeks frequented by fish and prawns, as it has the effect of driving 
them from their hiding-places and leads to their easy capture in these nets, which are held 
in position for the purpose. 

21. jdb-. (PI. C. & E.) Basket : these, varying in size and shape, are made through- 
out the islands, and mostly by the women, for the purpose of carrjring food and various other 
articles. For mode of construction, etc., see Journal Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XII, p. 382-3. 

The yerews- baskets are superior in finish and have not such large mouths as those of the bdiig- 
ngfjl-.io 

10 A brush suitable for painting the designs on these and other objects is obtained from a 
drupe of the fruit of the pandanns andamanensHim, the pulp being first extracted by means of a 
cyrem shell. 
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21-a. (PI. E.) jarawa- baskets differ in having a somewhat pointed base. 

22. chapanga-. (PI. D.) Reticule, made and used by women for carrying small 
articles in frequent use ; the fibre of which the net-work is made is that of the ayiodendron 
paniculahim (item 64) or, in its absence, the less valued fibre of the gnetmn eduh. See p. 385 
of Vo). XII of Journ. Anthrop. Inst,, 1883. 

23. parepa-. (PI. E.) Sleeping-mat, made by women of neat strips of a species of 
calamus fastened secm'ely, as shewn in the sketch, by means of string made from the fibre 
of the gnetum edule (item 65) ; when in use the rolled -up portion of these mats, which are 
generally 15 — 20 ft. long, serves as a pillow. 

23-a. jarawa- sleeping-mats, as will be noted, differ in being ornamented with red 
stripes and in being of short length (about 5 — 6 feet) which is explained by their using 
wooden pillows. 

24. chip-. (PI. C.) Baby-sling — sometimes ornamented with rab- (item 42) — made 
by women from the bark of the melochia velutina, (item 66). It is worn like a sash from the 
right shoulder to the left hip, generally by women, but sometimes by men, when carrying 
infants (see PI. xiii, fig. b). When on a journey, for better security, w'omen are in the habit 
of placing round their necks a string, tl.e ends of which are attached to the wmsts of the 
child in the chip-. When unornamented these slings are called chip-lflpa-, when decorated with 
netting, chip-rab-, and when with shells chip-yamnga-. 

The following objects (items 25 — 43 inclusive) and the 6bunga- (item 79), which will be de- 
scribed later, represent the articles worn by them either from motives of modesty or for per- 
sonal adornment. Those among them which are made entirely, or for the most part, of 
the leaf of the screw-pine {pandanus andamanensis) are classed as batnga-, and those which 
are chiefly constructed of shells, pieces of cane, wood, coral, animal-bones, etc., are styled 
marnga- (see Die. “ make ” 12 and 13). The fibre employed in the manufacture of this and 
other personal ornaments needing such material is that of the anodendron panicalatum 
(item 64). 

25. bdd-. (PI. C.) Waist-belt composed of the young leaves of the screw-pine {pan- 
danus andamanensmm), made and worn by women of the bdjig-nglji- and y§rewa- tribes (see 
PI. vii, xii and xiii) ; the peculiar posterior appendages of split crinkled leafy material are 
prepared from leaves of the same plant by means of a cijrena shell. As it is not unusual for 
a woman to wear two, or even as many as five, of these belts at the same time this singular, 
but essential attachment sometimes assumes bulky proportions, bordering on the grotesque 
(see PI. iv ; x, fig. 3, and xii) The onge women (Little Andaman) are content with their 
peculiar pubic apron”, described in item 79, (see PI. vi and xi, fig. c), while the jarawa- 
females seem habitually to wear nothing of this nature. 

25-a. bod-. (PI. C.) Waist-belts (with small appendage) of the same material, but of 
a different construction are worn by the men and youths of the same tribes. When fishing 
01 hunting they often make use of them as a quiver, placing the arrows behind in such a 
position as to be readily seized and brought into use when required. Corresponding belts, 
without appendages, are common among the men at Little Andaman (see PI, iv, vi, x, xi, 
xii and xiii). 

26. rSgun-. (PI. D.) Waist-lielt made of the young leaves of the screw pine, and worn 
often two or more at the same time — by married women only (see PI. vii, fig. b ; xi, fig, 

a; xii, fig. a). 
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27. tS-chonga-. (PI. E.) Garters worn occasionally by adults and youths, especially 
at and after an entertainment, when they are generally freshly made and decorated : in 
construction they resemble the male bod-. They are worn just below the knee-cap with the 
tuft in front, as less likely to inconvenience the wearer (PI. viii and xiii, b). A plain untufted 
ta-chODga- is commonly worn below the Itnee by men and women (see PI. vii, x, xi and xU). 

28. togo-chonga-. (PI. E.) Wristlets very similar to the last-named, or without the 
tuft, are worn occasionally by adults and youths (PI. vii, b and xii, a). 

29. dr-etainga-garen-p§ta-. (PI. D and PI. x, figs. 2 and 3, xii and xiii.) Ornamental 
waist-belt worn occasionally by both sexes [lit., waist-belt (fringed with) strung dentalium 
octogonum shells] ; the tubular formation of these shells renders them very suitable for 
this and other decorative purposes to which they are extensively applied by the Andamanese. 

29- a. ar-§tainga-garen-rab-. Ornamental waist-belt similar to the last with the 
addition of fine netting (see item 42). 

30. "1 

30- a. yb§ria-iarawa-. (PI. E.) jarawa- fibre armlets, necklets, and waist-belts. 

30- b. J 

31. iji-gdnga-. (PI. E.) Plain chaplet of pandanus leaf worn occasionally by young 
men and women. 

31- a. iji-gonga-garen-peta-. (PI. E.) Similar chaplet ornamented with d&ntalium 
octogonum shells. 

The following objects are used as necklets, chaplets, or armlets : — 


32. 

ina-61a-ta-. (PI. D.) 

Made of fresh-water shells. 

32-a. 

ola-ti-. 

„ „ cerilhium shells. 

33. 

p6r-t§-. 

,, ,, pieces of cane, or wood. 

34. 

ySdi-ta-. (PI. D.) 

,, ,, turtle bones. 

34-a. 

tegbfil-ta-. 

„ ,, dugong bones. 

35. 

baian-ta-. 

,, ,, pamdoxurus bones. 

86. 

dfiku-ta-. (PI. D.) 

,, ,, iguana bones. 

37. 

bSwa-ta-. 

,, ,, pieces of coral. 

38. 

rdta-dla-ta-, (PI. D.) 

,, „ small sea-shells. 

39. 

rSketo-ta-. 

,, „ hemicardium unedo shells. 

40. 

figatya-ta-. (PI. D.)"! 
and jamu-ta-. J 

,, ,, mangrove seed tops. 

41. 

garen-l’en-pij-. 

,, „ dentalium octogonum und infants’ hair. 

[For 

a detailed description of these objects as well as of items 44, 45, and 46, see a paper 


by Dr. Allen Thompson, F.R.S., in Journ. Royal Anthi'op. Inst., Vol. XI, p. 295 (1882). ] 

42. rab-. (PI. D.) Fine netting — made of yOlba- fibre (item 64) — plainer ornamented 
with shells, worn occasionally by both sexes as necklaces, armlets, etc. Baby-slings (item 24), 
bows, pig-spears, etc. are sometimes decorated with pieces of this netting. 

43. rS-. Ornamental cord made by men from the yellow skin of the stem of the den- 
drcMum secundum, and worn round the waist intertwined sometimes with fibres of the 
melochia velutina (item 66) ; it i.s also occasionally interlaced with fibres of the anodendron 
paniculatum (item 64) in order to improve the appearance of their various implements and 
personal ornaments. 

44. chkuga-ta-. (PI. D.) Cincture of human bones. As stated by Dr. A. Thomson 
in his paper above cited, the bones usually selected are ‘‘ mctacarpals, metatarsals, and digi- 
tala,” among which the most favored arc the first finger joints ” or ” proximal phalanges 
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pieces of rib, small vertebrae and even loose teeth, obtained from a human skull or jaw-bone^ 
are similarly utilized. These are worn — ^generally adorned with dentalium octogonwn shells and 
smeared with kbiob- (item 60) — either as charms against pain or sickness, or in memoriam of 
a deceased husband, wife, or other near relative. In the former case any mysterious internal 
pains being ascribed to the malign influence of evil spirits, these charms are regarded as 
indispensable, and one or two are tied round the limb or body over the seat of pain, while 
another chkuga-ta-is worn as a chaplet. Other remedies in cases of sickness are scarifi- 
cation (item 50), certain leaves and .saps credited with curative properties (items 78-b, and c), 
black wax (tobul-pij-, item 57) and olive coloured clay (ehulnga-, item 63). See Journ. R. A. 
Inst., Vol. XII, pp. 84-8. 

45. ehiuga-l’ot-cheta-. ( PI. E and PI. x, tig. 3.) Human skull, generally adorned with 
rab- (item 42) and shell tubes of deMaliuni. This is worn by a loop round the neck, as shewn 
in PI. X, as a memento of a near relative for some months after the exhumation and cleans- 
ing of the bone-s of the d:c?a,5ed. Unlike the chauga-ta-, this practice is observed merely as a 
token of love or esteem and not in the belief that any hygienic benefit is conferred on the 
wearer. The opinion expressed by an early writer that they resemble certain Australian 
tribes in making use of these skulls as drinking vessels or for holding small objects has long 
been found to be erroneous. 

4S. chiugad’aki-Skib-, (Pi. E.) Human jaw-bone. This is decorated and worn in the 
same manner and with the same object as the last item. Sometimes the mourner will carry 
both these objects simultaneously. In process of time both are passed on to other relatives 
for the same purpose. 

47. pilicha-. (PI. D.) Boar’s tusk, used by the bSjig-ngUi- and y§rewa-men for planing 
bows, paddles, etc.-, as in their hands it answers this purpose satisfactorily it is much valued ; 
when required for use the inner edge is sharpened with a cyrena shell (see item 51). 

48. taili-bana- (PI. D.) Stone hammer, generally a smooth round piece of dolerite 
Or fine grained basalt, which men now use chiefly in beating out iron for arrow-heads, etc. 
and the women when making bone-uccklaccs. 

48-a. rarap-. Anvil ; a heavy, flat, suitably shaped stone is selected for the purpose. 

49. chidi-. (PI. C.) Filina shell, used as a plate for food or as a palette for pigments 
(see items 58 — 61). It is said that before iron was procurable or its uses appreciated these 
shells were utilized in the manufacture of adze-blades and possibly also arrow-heads. 

50. tolma-I’oko-tug- and bijma-roko-tug-. (PI. D.) Quartz and glass chips and flakes 
respectively : they are used, by women only, for the purposes of shaving and scarifying, and 
by both sexes for tattooing. These flakes and chips are rarely used more than once : those 
having a sharp blade-like edge arc reserved for shaving, while those with a fine point are used 
for tattooing and scarifying ; when they have served their purpose they are thrown on a 
refuse-heap (kitchen midden), or otherwise disposed of, lest injury should befall any person by 
inadvertently treading on one. The art of flaking is regarded as one of the duties of women : 
two pieces of white quartz are required for the production of chips and flakes, one of which 
is fii’st heated and afterwards allowed to cool; it is then held firmly in one hand andstruck at 
right angles with the other piece ; in the case of glass being used the thick bottom of a bottle 
is similarly treated ; by this means in a few minutes a number of fragments are obtained 
suitable for the purposes above mentioned. A certain knack is necessary in order to produce 
the kind of flake or chip which may at the time be required. The tattooer operates only on 
members of his (or her) own sex, and usually first selects the abdomen for the purpose. 
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The cuatom of tattooing is not found among the onge-jarawa-. The art of producing fire by 
means of stones or any other of the recognised primitive methods has never apparently — or at 
least not from remote times — been knovm to these Islanders, -who consequently exercise much 
care and ingenuity in maintaining their hut fires. n For further particulars regarding the 
use of chips and flakes, see Journ. R. Anthrox>. Inst., Vol. XII, pp. 85-7, 331-2, and 335. 

51. flta-. (PI. D.) Cyrena shell. Great use is made of this and of other varieties of 
shells of this class, mz., as knives for cutting thatching leaves, leaf wrappers and screens ; for 
making the ornamental incisions on bows, paddles, elc.\ for planing purposes; for sharpening 
the boar’s tusk (item 47) and bamboo and cane knives (items 68 and 69); in the manufacture 
of arrows ; for making netting needles (item 67), bamboo tongs (item 80) ; also the Ira- (item 
73) ; and &ra-tig-j§ralinga- (item 85), tij- (item 76), besides mats (item 23) and various articles 
of personal attire and adornment (items 24 — 31) ; for preparing the fibres obtained from the 
anodmdron panicvlatum, gnetum edule and melochia velutina (items 64, 65 and 66) : they are 
also used as spoons in eating the gravy of pork, turtle, etc-., and are in fact in such constant 
demand that a supply is always carried about to be ready for use. [At pp. 86-7 of the 
Journal above quoted other occasions are mentioned on which this common shell is employed 
for domestic purposes.] 

52. talag-. (PI. D.) Hone or whetstone. Wlien requhed for use the worker, sitting 
with knees apart, tailor -fashion, and having a suitable stone between his feet (see PI. viii), 
holds the blade or arrow-head firmly on it with his left hand, and proceeds with the tilag- 
in his right hand, to rub briskly the parts in need of sharpening. In order to provide the 
necessary moisture he now and again licks the metal as well as the hone, with the result that 
his tongue becomes coated with rust and stone dust, which as a matter of course he swallows. 

53. ntp-r§r-bQl-. The sharp retrorsely serrate spine near the base of the tail of the 
■ sting-ray (trygm bleekeri) : in former times their fish-arrows were often pointed with the.se 

spines (see item 7 and PI. E. 4 and 7) ; it is, therefore, probable that the early reports of their 
arrows being poisoned are due to this circumstance ; certainly serious flesh wounds are 
caused by them. 

54. garen- {dentalium octogonum). These tubular tooth " (or “ tusk ”) shells, being 
fairly common and well adapted for decorative purposes, are extensively used in the 
manufacture of their personal ornaments and for the adornment of various implements and 
utensils. (See PI. B, 9 ; PI. D, 29, 34, 42, and 44 ; PI. E, 45 and 46 ; and PI. x, figs. 2 and 3.) 

55. (rlm-) t6ug-. Resin obtained from a species of celtis ; is pale yellow in colour and 
possesses an agreeable perfume when heated ; being only obtamable in comparatively small 
quantities it is reserved for use in the manufacture of kanga-ta-bflj- (item 62). 

55-a. (mail-) tfiug-. Resin obtained from a large tree, known as mail- (see App. XI) 
of the sterculia sp. ; this is used (a) for caulking canoes and buckets when necessary to render 
them water-tight, and (6) in the manufacture of torches (item 70) and for lighting the 
boundary of the billum- (dancing-ground) during an entertainment. 

56. &ja-plj-. Wax of the golden (or white) honey-comb ; it is one of the ingredients 
in k&nga-tS-bflj- (item 62), and is also used in the manufacture of certain articles, e.g., the 
chapanga- (item 22). 

H The death-dealing properties of fire-arms and the facility with which we are able to produce' fire 
were the two greatest surprises experienced by these islanders after the establishment of the Indian Penal 
Settlement in 1868, and few gifts have since proved more acceptable than a box of matches. 
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57. tdbul-plj- (or lere ). Wax of the t)Iack honcy-coinb, made by a small bee in the 
hollows of trees. It is applied to bow-strings, arrow-fastenings, and the kfld- (item 20) ; 
it is also used for caulking small cracks in canoes and buckets. On the occurrence of an 
epidemic the local seer or ■'medicine-man” (6ko-paiad-), besides brandi.shing a burning 
log to drive away the evil spirit (erem-chkugala), take.s the further 2 H’ecaution of planting 
in front of each hut stakes painted in stripes with this wax, the smell of which is held to be 
particularly offensive to this demon. In cases of phthisis, or when suffering from some other 
internal disease, one of the remedies resorted to is the application over the seat of the pain 
of a lump of tobul-pfj- as hot as it can be borne ; the wax w-hich adheres to the skin is not 
removed, but is left to wear off. 

58. tala-6g-. White clay ; used by women moistened with water for ornamental 
painting of the person and of various articles, c.g., bows, ba.skets, buckets, trays, sounding- 
boards, etc., (see PI. B, C, and D) ; when decorating their friend.s with this pigment, as 
happens on the occasion of .some fe.stive daiice, they often spare no pains to execute some 
approved design, the in.strument usually einployed for the purpo.se being the nail-tip of the 
forefinger, and the parts to be adorm d being the cheeks, neck, body and limbs. (See PI. 
xii, fig. a ; and PI. xiii, fig. a); also Journ. R. A. Inst., Vol. XII, pp. 333-4 and pp. 370-2). 
[Some women daring pregnancy are in the habit of occasionally nibbling small quantities of 
th's cUy, in the belief apparently that it is beneficial to their eondition, but the circum.stance 
is more probably accounted for by the fact that a capiicious craving for unnatural food is 
not unusual at such times.] 

59. 6g-. Common light-grey clay, deposits of which are found in various localities : 
it is used, mixed with water, for smearing over the person after taking much exercise, such 
as dancing, hunting, etc., or in time.s of oppre.ssivc heat or during a j^eriod of mourning (see 
PI. xiii, figs, a and b). It is also cu.stomary for bereaved persons during such periods to 
place and keep a moistened lump or elod of this substance, called dela-, on the crown of 
the head (see PI. xii, fig. a, and Journ. R. .\. Inst., Vol. XII, p. 141), Until the termination 
of the days of mourning this ineonvemd nt cu.stom has to be observed. 

60. kdiob-. Red-ochre jrigment made hy mixing upla- (.see next item) with .some 
grea.sy substance, generally the nicltofl fat of a pig, turtle, iguana, or dugong ; sometimes 
the oil obtained from the almond producerl by the tr-nnuialln procem (emej-) is the medium 
employed, but this is de luxe, kdiob- is a|>plicd ornamentally to the person in some crude 
pattern with one or more fingers, but owing to the heat of the body and of the atmo.sphere, 
as well as the very nature of its comimsition, all trace of the design is soon lost. In PI. xiii, 
fig. b, are several smeared with this unsavoury pigment. It is credited with hygienic 
properties, and from its mode of apjrlication it can bo readily tletermined whether the 
individual Is suffering or rejoicing. The nostrils and centre of the upper lip are sometimes 
painted with it, as the smell of the, fat is agreeable to them. Before a corpse is removed for 
burial it is smeared over the face and nock with kdiob- as a mark of respect and in order to 
gratify the disembodied spirit. How ''xtensively this pigment is used in the decoration of 
weapons, implements and utensils will be .seen from PI. B, C, D,and E, and pp. 370-71 of 
Vol. Xn of .Journ. R. A. Inst. Furtlier particulars regarding the use of kdiob- and its 
manufacture will be found on p. 3.34 of the same volume 
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61. upJa-, Ri (1 o.xiili' lit' ii(jii after it ha.s boon dried and baked. A sample was 
analysed by Dr. Waldie with the following re.siilt ; — 

Peroxide of iron . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 42 • 7 

Quartz in .small fragmcnt.s and very little of any otlier rock or 
earthy matter .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 56' 4 

Water expelled by ignition .. .. .. .. .. .. O' 9 

It is collected chiefly during the dry months ; in its natural state, a.s found, it is called 
koiob-cMlnga-, in which condition it is applied to sore.s and to the jiersons of fever patients : 
internally it is administered for coughs as well as for fevers. In its dried state it is used in 
making k5iob-, as just described, and it is one of the three ingredients in the composition of 
the next item (kanga-la-buj-). 

62. kanga-ta-buj-. Red wax, generally prepared by men. is composed of aja-pij-, 
rim- and Apia- (items 56, 55. and 61 respectively) ; in the ab.sence of the last-named ingredient 
kdiob- (item 60) is .substituted. These three substances are mixed, melted and stirred over 
a fire in a raedium-.sized pot until of a proper consistency ; the jiignient is then at once pouretl 
into small pots (see PI. D) or large shallow shells, where on cooling it .soon harden.s. When 
required for use the pot or shell is placetl on a fire and the melting wax applied according 
to fancy. The twine whipping of barbed fish- and pig-arrows (items 4, 5, and 6), the turtle- 
harpoon (item 10) and pig-spear (item 9) arc protected and rendered more durable by means 
of a coating of this wax ; it is also used for closing cracks in buckets and, if practicable, in 
canoes. As may be seen in PI. B, C, D,and E, it is applied decoratively to paddles, nautilus- 
shell cups, food-trays, buckets, the r6gun- waist-belt (item 26) and the iji-gonga- (item 31), 

63. chQInga-. Olive-coloured clay found in small springs in the jungle : in its liquid 
form it is applied medicinally after the manner of koiob-chAlnga- (see item 61 and pp, 81 — 6 
of R. A. Inst. Journ., Vol. XII). 

64. ydlba- {anodendron paniculatum). This very large climbing shrub, as well as the 
other two shrubs next to bo mentioned, is highly valued, as their bark provides them with 
all their requirements for the manufacture of fine twine, string and cord. From the ydlba- 
is obtained the strong fibre .selected for bow-strings, arrow-fastenings, reticuk s (item 22), 
line netting ( item 42 ), necklaces and other jx'rsonal ornaments. It may not, however, 
be employed for any of the purposes for which alaba-( item 66 ) is used ; hence its pre- 
paration is not re.stricted to either sex. For further particulars, and the mode of nreparing 
this and the other two descriptions of fibre, see pp. 383-84 of Jl. R. A. Inst., Vol, XII. 

65. pilita-. {gmtum edule.) This lofty dioecious climbing shrub is described by Talboi 
as a very interesting plant, its stems measure 8 inches in diameter at the ba.se, and the 
wood is of very abnormal structure, weighing about 40 lbs. to the cub. foot. The fibre, 
which is prepared and almost exclusively used by women, is employed chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of the indispensable hand-fishing nets (item 20), and the sleeping-mats (PI. E, item 23). 
In th(' rare event of yfilba- twine not being available for making bow-strings and arrow 
fastenings pilita- twine is substituted, though it is le^s serviceable for the purjmse. 

66. alaba-. (melochia velutim.) This shrub, or small soft-wooded ornamental tree, 
provitks a strong fibre', which is prepared by coast-men and used in the manufacture of all 
cordage needed in the pursuance of their craft, viz. harpoon-lines and fastenings, turtle-nets, 
anchoring cable.s, etc. The bark also providc.s the material of which baby-slings (PI. C, item 
24) are made. The band by which their baskets (job-, PI. C, item 21) arc carried (see PI. vii, 
fig. b) consists of a strip of the prepared bark of this small tree. 

IJ I am indebted to Sir D. Prain, F.R.S (Director, Royal Gardens. Kew) for the botanical 
desoriptiona of tho‘^ plants. 
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67, potokla-. (PI. E.) Netting-needles, made of split bamboo in two sizes, used in mak- 
ing hand-nets (item 20) and fine netting (item 42) respectively. (N.B.— In the construction 
uf tiiitlc nets (item 12) the size of the mesh is regulated by means of the kOtegbo- two cross- 
sticks about 10 inches long, made of light hard wood {? cJaoxyhn affine), see PI. C, item 10 c 

68. p6-ch6-. (PI. E.) Bamboo knives, shaped while green and then dried and charred 

over a fire in order to enable sharp edges to be produced by means of a cyrena shell (item 
51). Formerly these were used for cutting meat and other food, but since iron ha.s been easily 
procurable the kono- (item 77), is of course preferred. ^ 

69. wai-cho- and por-cho-. Cane knives similar to the pe-cho-. 

70. toug-patnga-. (PI. D.) Torch made by either sex ( ■ small size by women) consist- 
ing of resin which exudes from a large tree known as mail- (see App. XI) of the stemdia sp. 
The r.'sin is collected in lumps at the foot of the tree and pounded ; it is then wrapped in dry 
piec. s of the frond of the crinmn lorifoUinn and bound with a slender strong creeper (yoto-) 
as sh 'wn in the sketch. These are used when travelling, fishing, etc. 

7t. lapi-. Tile r sinous substance found in the heart of decayed gurjon trees (arain- 
see App. XI) : lumps of this are burned at night to afford light when cooking, etc., or during a 
( la nc i ng e ntert a inme nt . 

72. pukuta-yat-maknga-. (PI. C.) Food-tray made by nvn, generally from a piece 
of the flat buttress roots of om- of the trees (stemdiaceae) of which their canoes are made 

73. ara-. Long fringe-like wreaths of split cane-leaves made by women and suspended 

4— 6 feet above the ground on trees round an encampment or hut where a death has recently 
occurred, also round the spot wlvwe a corpse has been either buried or deposited on a tree- 
platform, the object being to warn pas.sers-by from inadvertently approaching the place 
which is believed to bo haunted by the spirit of the deceased. (See Jl R A Inst V l' 
XII, pp. 142-5.) ' ' ■ ■’ 

73-a. ara-tig-jeralinga-. Tufted leaf-brushes which are used for a like purpose, also 
by those recently tattooed in order to drive away flies and gnats. 

74. kapa-jatnga-. Fan-like sciv. n made by women, consisting of two fronds of the 
hcimla ptellaia, which are stitched together by means of the leaf-stems of the same plant so 
as to provide suitable prorect ion from rain or the direct ray.s of the sun in oppressive 
weather. In the absence of a parepa- (item 23) it is sometimes used a.s a .sleeping-mat 

75. kapa- (t5ng-) Single fronds of the above-named palm are employed a.s wraitper.s 

when packing or storing tlmir pigments and various other articles, including food (.see Diet 
•‘leaf”); corpse- arc enveloped in these leaves prior to burial (Jl. R A last VT)1 
XII. p. 141). ' 

76. uj-. (PI. D.) Long shavings of the .stem of the letrnnthera Jancoefolia, prepared by 
men with the sharp edge of a e^/rewa shell. When dancing, these arc often held in the hand 
both by men and women, or an- stuck in their wai.st-belts or chaplets. 

77. kono- (PI. C.) Iron knife used in cutting food ; to some a wooden or iron skewer i.v 
attached ; it is then called cham-cbo-. 


78. ]ini-. A plant of tlm alpima sp. When about to gather honey the men .smear them 
selves with th-' sap, which is obtained by chewing the .stem. To drive the bees eomnletelv 
away from the comb they fill thmr mouths with the .same juice and spray it from side tr 
side, as the insects apparently find it very offensive. On the occasion of a honey-feast the 

,33 vaxxi 
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APPENDIX 'Klll—contd. 

78-a. bOrowa- (myristica longifolici) and reg-l'ak^-chal-, (polyalthia jenkinsii). When, 
after attaining puberty, they complete tin" prescribed period of abstinence from turtle and 
pork respectively, the ceremonial use of these leaves is strictly observed, as described in 
pp. 131 and 134 of the Journal above quoted. 

78-b. ghgiua-. {trigonosteinon longifolius.) The leaves of this shrub and, h ss commonly, 
those of three others known to the natives a& bSrebig-, chetra- and Chora- are deemed very 
efficacious in the treatment of ca.ses of fever : the patient is placed on a bed of the leaves and 
rubbed all over with crushed handfuls of them, while fragments are given him to sniff. This 
remedy is employed only' by those living inland, as the belief among the coastmen is that 
the recent use of these leaves would be at once detected by turtles approaching a canoe 
and warn them of their danger. (See pp. 84 and 103 of V^ol. XII above cited.) 

79. bbunga-. (PI. iv, fig b ; x, fig. 3 ;and xi, fig, a.) Pubic •• apron”, consisting of leaves of 
the mimusops indica, two or more of which are placed one above the other and held in posi- 
tion by the stems, which are tucked into their lowest waist-belt by bojlg-ngiji- and, latterly, by 
yerewa- women. The reason given for the selection of this particular leaf is that it keeps green 
and fresh longer than any other of suitable size and texture. The bnge (i.e., Little Andaman) 
females, as shewn in PI. vi and xi, wear a large tassel-Uke object, consisting either of a trimmed 
bunch of split paindanm leaf or other suitable material such as split cane-leaf or coarse grass ; 
in the former case the remainder of the leaf is utilized for making the waist-belt, so that no 
attachment is necessary, while in the latter case a slender cord, preferably a ra- (see item 
43), is provided, to which the *' apron ” is fastened. The jarawa- women, who have been 
rarely seen, are believed habitually to dispense with even this modicum of attire (see 
footnote on p. 94 of Vol. XII, Jl, R. A. Inst.). 

80 . kai-.(Pl. E.) Bambootongs ; made and used by women when cooking, etc. It consists 
of a single piece of split bamboo bent double, trimmed and pointed at the two ends. 

81 . kopbt-. Bucket, made from a smgle joint of the bambiisa gigantea, specimens of 
which are sometimes found on the coast, having floated across from the opposite continent, 
or from some wreck. They are much valued not only on account of their lightness and 
consequent handiness as compared with their own cumbrous wooden buckets (see item 13), 
but also because the latter entail much labour and care in then manufacture. 

82 . gdb-. Bamboo utensil, of w'hich there are two varieties, viz. (a) — large size pre- 
ferred— for use as a water-holder ; this is usually 4 — 5 ft. long, its base consists of one of the 
nodes, the others (if any) being pierced through with a spear-head or other suitable instrument 
in order to serve the purpose intended; and (6) for use as a food-container and cooking-pot 
combined ; it consists of a single long joint, into which, after it has been cleaned, washed, and 
dried over a fire, food is packed and partially cooked for use generally one or two days later, 
when out hunting or fatigued after a journey, ( for further particulars see Jl. R. A. Inst., Vol. 
XII, p. 351, para. 31, from which also it will be noted that this g6b- is only capable of being 
used on a single occasion. 

83 . la-. Cooking-stones. A hollow is first scoojJed in the ground into which pebbles, 
about two inches in diameter, after Ix-ing thoroughly heated in the fire, are placed under 
and over the food to be cooked. 

84 . kata-Dgatanga- (lit., crab-hook ). This implement is employed for picking up 
live crabs on a rocky foreshore in order to avoid the risk of nipped fingers : it consists merely 
of a branch broken off a rhizophom conjiigata which, after a little trimming, readily furnishes 
a strong hook suitable for the purpose required. 
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